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Note on style and the use of Greek 


In the case of common names of individuals and places, I have given the most familiar English 
form. I did not capitalize the official titles with the exception of the term Despot which is 
capitalized in modern scholarship. For the readability of the text, I have chosen to transliterate 
many Greek terms as closely as possible, especially court titles (e.g. mesazon, megas logothetés, 
oikeios, dephensor etc). However, in the case of less common terms like rhetorical technical 
terms or recurrent abstract notions, I used Greek characters (e.g. énitndevuata, &piovoc &vrjp) 
and, in most instances, I offered the English translation of the terms. When possible I used the 
most recent English translations of the titles of Byzantine texts (e.g. Agapetos' Advice to the 
emperor, Manuel Chrysoloras' Epistolary discourse). 


In addition to the modern translations of some of Manuel II Palaiologos' texts (The 
dialog on marriage and the Funeral oration), 1 have offered English translations of other passages 
which I considered important for the understanding of my arguments. The translated passages 
(in Greek and Latin) are followed by the original version. In order to clarify some of the points I 
make in my dissertation, when I considered necessary, in many footnotes I included passages 
in Greek, especially from less known texts. 
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Introduction 


This dissertation examines the forms and the ideological contents of the political messages 
embedded in the texts of a late Byzantine emperor, Manuel II Palaiologos (r. 1391-1425). At a 
time of deep political and social transformations the emperor tried to maintain his position of 
authority not only by direct political agency but also by advertising his ideas about the 
imperial office and about the issues at stake in late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. 
Throughout his reign, confronted with numerous challenges to his authority, Manuel II created 
a parallel literary court where he presided over a group of peer literati without his position 
being contested. It was from within this group that several of his texts were produced and 
subsequently disseminated in order to promote a renewed version of the idea of imperial 
authority. His ideological commitments valued education and the use of rhetorical skills as 
instruments of social and political change. Since my investigation involves the study of the 
underlying ideological assumptions of the emperor's political discourse, the present 
dissertation will take into consideration two main areas of research: on the one hand, the 
political and social contexts in which the emperor's political messages appeared, and, on the 
other hand, the rhetorical forms and strategies used in the construction of his ideological 


stance. 


Manuel II Palaiologos. A very short biography 

Manuel Palaiologos was born in 1350 as the second son of Emperor John V Palaiologos (r. 1354- 
1391) and of Helena Kantakouzene, the daughter of John VI Kantakouzenos (r. 1347-1354). As 
the second son of the imperial couple, in the beginning he did not attract from his 
contemporaries the same attention as his elder brother Andronikos (1348- 1385) unanimously 
considered at that time to be destined to become John V's legitimate successor. Even so, 
Manuel soon came to play a key role in his father's diplomatic plans. The first piece of 
information on Manuel dates from 1355 when his father sent him to Pope Innocent IV as 
hostage to be educated in the spirit of Latin Christianity, in a move meant to bring much 
needed western help to the Byzantines.’ Then, at the age of sixteen, in 1366, Manuel traveled to 


! cf. Barker, Manuel II, 5-6. 

2 Yet, the Pope in Avignon, due to other conflicts he was involved in, did not seem tempted by an alliance with 
the Greeks and declined the offer. The chrysobull recounting this information was dated to December 15 1355. 
F. Dólger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostrómischen Reiches von 565-1453, vol 5, München : Beck, 1995, no. 3052, 
42-43. Cf. also O. Halecki, Un empereur de Byzance à Rome: vingt ans de travail pour l'union des églises et pour la 
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Central Europe in Buda together with his father, who was visiting King Louis (1342-1382), the 
Angevin ruler of Hungary, in a further attempt to attract the Christian rulers in a joint-venture 
against the Ottomans. In Buda Manuel stayed for almost one year as hostage. The emperor 
father promised Louis that his son would convert to Latin Catholicism, as he himself had 
already been entertaining this idea? But once again the plan did not materialize and after 
several years Manuel was offered his first administrative position as Despot of Thessalonike, a 
position he occupied between 1369 and 1373. Although the information regarding his early 
activities in Thessalonike remains scarce,* the very fact that Manuel was appointed Despot 
indicates his secondary position in his father's plans, since it was a practice to attach the title 
of Despot to imperial sons who were not destined to become emperors. Yet, soon, he emerged 
as the main heir to the throne, following his elder brother Andronikos' failed coup d'état in 
1373, when he collaborated with the Ottoman heir, Saudji. Eventually, on September 25 1373 
Manuel was formally proclaimed co-emperor." 

Nevertheless, the issue of the succession to John was far from being definitively settled. 
Three years later, in 1376, Andronikos tried his luck again and, with Genoese and Ottoman 
help, succeeded to put into prison the other members of the ruling family.’ Manuel remained 
in prison until 1376 when Emperor John with Ottoman help managed to escape and remove his 
rebellious son from the Byzantine throne.’ Nevertheless, despite the dynastic troubles caused 
by Andronikos, the ensuing truce between Andronikos and John stipulated that the former, the 
emperor's first born son, and his line were recognized as legitimate successors to the throne.’ 
This caused Manuel's dissatisfaction as he saw himself deprived of the right of succession, 
albeit his loyalty to the father-emperor had been proven in so many instances? In 1382, 


défense de l'Empire d'Orient, 1355-1375, London : Variorum Reprints, 1972, 24-31. 
> See P. Wirth, "Die Haltung Kaisers Johannes V. bei den Verhandlungen mit Konig Ludwig von Ungarn zu 
Buda," BZ, 56 (1963): 271-272. O. Halecki, Un empereur de Byzance, 111-137. 
J. Ryder, The career and writings of Demetrius Kydones: a study of fourteenth-century Byzantine politics, religion and 
society, Leiden: Brill, 2010, 47, “Kydones' third prooimion is the most extensive and historically informative: it 
refers to John V's conferral on his son Manuel of territories in Macedonia and Thessaly. It gives considerable 
context to this act of John V, making much of Manuel's qualities and the many ways he has served his father 
(accompanying him on his journey to Hungary in 1365-1366, travelling to him in Venice), as well as 
illustrating the increasing pressure imposed by the Turks." F. Tinnefeld, "Vier Prooimien zu Kaiserurkunden, 
verfaßt von Demetrios Kydones,” BS 44 (1983): 29. 
5 P Schreiner (ed.), Chronica Byzantina Breviora. Die byzantinischen Kleinchroniken, vol. 1, Vienna: Verlag der 
Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1979, no. 47, 81. 
Chronica Byzantina Breviora, vol. 1, 9 and 24-26. 
^ Tbid. 7 and 19. 
*  Dólger, Regesten, no. 3177. On the settlement see also F. Dólger, "Johannes VII Kaiser der Rhomier,” BZ 31: 
(1931), 26. 
J. Barker assumes that Manuel intended to resume his position in Thessalonike as Despot (Manuel II, 43). 
Nevertheless Dennis argued that this could not be possible since Manuel had to leave Constantinople in secret 
and was not expected in Thessalonike when he arrived, G.T. Dennis, The reign of Manuel II Palaeologus in 
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Manuel secretly went back to his previous appanage, Thessalonike, where he assumed the role 
of city ruler. Disregarding his father's appeals to return to Constantinople, he retained the title 
of basileus and continued to issue chrysobulls from this position." His primary aim seems to 
have been the restoration of Byzantine authority in Thessaly and Macedonia, which he 
achieved in the first year of his rule." His greatest achievement, recorded by many sources, 
was the recovery of the town of Serres from the Ottomans." Yet, shortly afterwards, the 
Ottomans retaliated and in September 1383, they conquered back Serres and started a long 
siege of Thessalonike that was to last until 1387. During these years, Manuel was confronted 
with a growing discontent regarding his policy of resisting the Ottomans and, after several 
attempts to form alliances among the citizens? he was eventually forced to leave the city. 

After the Thessalonike episode, he had to show submission to the Ottomans in Brusa. 
From there, at the emir's request, Manuel traveled back to Constantinople and accepted his 
father's policy of appeasement with the Ottomans. In 1389, Manuel supported his father- 
emperor who needed him in order to resist the pressures coming from Andronikos' son, John 
VII.“ In April 1390, John VII deposed John V who took refuge together with his loyal son, 
Manuel, in the fortress of the Golden Gate.” In the same year, obeying the new sultan's, 
Bayezid, request he traveled to Asia Minor to join the Ottoman forces with a military 
contingent. Captive in the Ottoman camp, Manuel nevertheless managed to escape when in 
1391 his father died. He reached Constantinople and assumed power before his nephew, John 
VII, could occupy the throne. 

Shortly afterwards, Manuel returned to Asia Minor, to Bayezid's camp. He was 
crowned emperor a year later in 1392 at a ceremony which coincided with his much delayed 
marriage with Helena Dragaš, the daughter of the Serbian lord of Serres, Constantine." Yet, 


afterwards, he no longer answered Bayezid's appeals for submission, a refusal which led to a 


Thessalonica, 1382-1387, Rome: Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, 1960, 45-46. 

1 Délger, Regesten, 3173a, 3175a, 3175b, 3180a, and 3181c, 68-70. 

"  Kydones, Letters, 243, 244, 247, 249, 250. In some of these letter, Kydones remarks an increased influx of people 
into the city of Thessalonike during the siege. Cf. Dennis, The Reign of Manuel II, 61-64. 

? Dennis, The Reign of Manuel II, 52-76. 

3 Like the alliance with Theodore Palaiologos and Nerio Acciaioli, Barker, Manuel II, 54; or the alliance with Pope 
Urban VI, Barker, Manuel II, 55. 

^  Andronikos died in 1385 in another attempt to overthrow his father. 

5  Manuel's reply was energetic and in August he went to Rhodes where he secured the Hospitallers' support 
and pushed John VII out of the capital's walls. 

16 Manuel, Letters, 12. 

" Manuel married quite late according to Byzantine standards, at the age of forty two. Previously he had 
children from his relationship with Zampia, M. Dabrowska, "Ought one to marry? Manuel II Palaiologos' point 
of view,” BMGS, 31 (2007): 146-156. 
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blockade of Constantinople beginning in 1394. Manuel continued to live in the beleaguered 
City for two further years, but in 1399, following the advice of the French Marshal Boucicaut in 
charge of the defense of Constantinople, he embarked on a long journey to western Europe in 
search for financial and military aid. The journey lasted no less than four years? during 
which he resided in Paris at the court of Charles VI and in London at the court of Henry IV.? 
Additionally, he pursued an intense diplomatic activity, visited Venice, Padua, Vicenza and sent 
envoys to Spain and Portugal. The strong impression Manuel produced upon the western 
rulers and courts is reflected by the lavish reception of the Byzantine emperor in France or 
England.” A mark of the significance of the diplomatic relations with the West was that the 
Byzantine emperor offered a decorated manuscript of Dionysius the Areopagite to the French 
king.? 

Upon his return to Constantinople in 1403,? Manuel found the empire in a different 
political situation. Not only was he enthusiastic about the positive echoes of his requests in the 
West but he also witnessed the sudden liberation of Constantinople from the Ottoman siege. 
First, he reached a political settlement with his nephew, John VII, whom he offered the coast of 


Marmara and the city of Thessalonike as appanages. Second, he insured his succession by 


55 Propter quod cum praefatus imperator insultibus Turchorum huiusmodi per se sine fidelium suffragio resistere non 


valeat, civitatem ipsam Constantinopolitanam (quod utique dolenter referimus) deseruit, ac diversas mundi partes circuit, 
auxilium huiusmodi fidelium implorando, A. Raynaldi, Annales ecclesiastici 1667, Barri: Guerin, 1883, 1400. 
? M. Andreeva, "Zur Reise Manuels II. Palaiologos nach Westeuropa,” in: BZ 34 (1934): 37-47; M. Jugie: "Le 
Voyage de l' empereur Manuel Paléologue en Occident (1399-1403)," in: EO 15 (1912): 322-332. C. Marinesco, 
"Deux Empereurs byzantins en Occident: Manuel II et Jean VIII Paleologue,” in: Compts-rendus de l' Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Janvier-Mars 1957, Paris 1958, 23. D.M. Nicol, "A Byzantine Emperor in England: 
Manuel II's Visit to London in 1400-1401," University of Birmingham Historical Journal 12 (1970): 220. 
Mensis februarii xxv die, rex, expulsis ignorancie tenebris quibus a xix die januarii obnubilatus fuerat, cum se peniteret 
ecclesiam beati Dionysii, die dedicationis eius, minime visitasse, id devotissime peregit in octavis, cum prius sibi in itinere 
occurrisset dominus Manuel, Grecie imperator. Sane septembri mense esacto, auxilium petiturus regi Angliae 
transfretaverat; et esto ignorem quid ibi impetraverit, scio tamen quod ambo prenominati principes mutuo se prevenientes 
honore, simul, totum diurnum, servitium devotissime audierunt. Id non credidi addidisse sine causa, cum nonnulli 
circumspecti et eminentis sciencie viri, inde scandalizati, indignum dicerent Francos participare cum Grecis ab Ecclesia 
romana separatis. Sed regem alii sic scusabant, quia ut ad ipsam rediret, modis omnibus laborabat, "Chronicon Karoli 
VI,” in L. Bellaguet, ed. Chronique du religieux de Saint-Denys: le règne de Charles VI, de 1380 à 1422, Paris: Crapelet, 
1852, XXI, c. viii. 
^ The Anonymous of St. Denys "imperator, habitum imperialem ex albo serico gerens." This text is the most 
extensive source for the reign of the French king Charles VI (Xivrey, Mémoire, 100). Audiens tantum principem 
tamque famosi dominii moderatorem, regnum suum, praeter solitum, jam ingressum, et attendens inde gloriae suae 
incrementum, honoris amplitudinem, gratiaeque caeteris hoc reputans donum incomparabile, Chronicon Karoli VI, 1, 
XXI, c. 1. 
? A His travel to the West was celebrated by many panegyrists as for instance Isidore, Encomium for John VIII, in PP 
3, 219, 25-28: oùkoŬv Tpd¢ tà TiS TraA(ac uépr] Kai Tag kátw TaAAtac návroOev aivàv Bonfgvo tH veykauévn 
kivduvevovon &naípet. "EA totvuv eic ta uépn TA LPOG Bopp&v tç &onépag pya TE ńyoúuevov Kal čpxovta 
tod £üvouc OUykpOv, deitai vo00' UEP ovuuayíaç tod BonProovtos. 
George Sphrantzes, Memoirs, ed. V. Grecu, Bucharest: Editura Academiei, 1966, II.1: Eig tac &pxac ov tod 18'-ov 
Zrouc énavfjAOev amd CC AVoEews elc TV KwvotavtivovnoAr ó &yiog Boouäenc kòp Mavovr]A ó IaAatoAdyos, 
in V. Grecu, ed., Georgios Sphrantzes. Memorii, 1401-1477, Bucharest: Academia Reipublicae Romanicae, 1966. 
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appointing his first born son, John, as co-emperor shortly after his return from the West in 
1403. Third, he was able to travel without any constraints to the remote provinces of the 
empire, Morea and Thessalonike. Thus, he reached the Peloponnese in 1409 after the death of 
his younger brother, Theodore; there, he installed his underage son, Theodore II Palaiologos as 
Despot of the region but continued to control the affairs of the province. Later on, in 1415, he 
returned to the region and rebuilt the Hexamilion wall, in order to keep the Ottomans at a 
distance.” In Thessalonike, following the death of John VII in 1408, he appointed as Despot his 
son Andronikos under the supervision of Demetrios Leontares. 

Manuel retired from the imperial position in 1422 when John VIII stepped in and 
changed the orientation of Byzantine politics towards an alliance with the western powers. In 
1425, before he died, Manuel took the monastic garment together with the name Matthaios.” 
Aims of the present study 
More often than not, Manuel's reign and biography were analyzed exclusively with regard to 
the political and economic upheavals of the late fourteenth century. Yet, within the field of 
rhetorical and literary studies scholars have not yet attempted to give a picture of the 
transformations taking place as well as of the functions fulfilled by rhetoric in this critical 
period of Byzantine history. In my opinion, the sizable number of hitherto unstudied or little 
studied rhetorical texts of this period can shed further light on various aspects of late 
Byzantine political history and especially on the conceptualization of imperial authority. 

The present study seeks therefore to shift the focus away from political history and to 
investigate the different facets of the political messages conveyed in the texts of the late 
Byzantine emperor Manuel II Palaiologos. The study proceeds from several basic observations: 
that these texts do not represent isolated artifacts but are part of larger historical and cultural 
matrices; and that rhetorical texts, such as orations, dialogs, or panegyrics, actively mirrored 
and mediated the negotiation of power. In Byzantium a close relationship was established 
between politics and highbrow literacy a relationship subsequently reflected especially in the 
activities of the Constantinopolitan courtiers.” Furthermore, with the changes taking place in 
the society and institutional order there were also shifts in the indicators of social status, in 
ideas about power, and in what constituted the suitable system of virtues. 


I conduct this analysis on two main levels: first, the rhetoric of Manuel's writings that 


^ .Barker, "On the Chronology of the Activities of Manuel II Palaeologus in Morea in 1415," in BZ 55 (1962): 39- 
55, 

^ He was buried in the monastery of Pammakaristos. 

^ C, Holmes, “Political literacy,” in The Byzantine World, ed. P. Stephenson, New York: Routledge, 2010, 137-148. 
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included references to political events, with special emphasis on the reasons behind the 
author’s adherence to, or departure from, the literary tradition in which he was working; 
second, the ideological statements which Manuel inserted in these highly rhetorical texts, 
which can help us identify the nuances of his political visions or actions. Within this 
framework the aim of the present dissertation will be threefold: first, to contextualize the 
emperor's political texts written during his reign by looking into the changes that led to the 
specific political and social conditions at the end of the fourteenth and the beginning of the 
fifteenth centuries. Arguably, the emperor, confronted with multiple challenges to his 
authority, created a parallel court of peer literati which constituted a platform to disseminate 
his political messages. The second major goal of the dissertation is to identify and scrutinize 
the literary structures underlying Manuel's political texts: the narrative structures of the 
Funeral oration on his brother Theodore, the dialogic construction of political messages in the 
Dialog on marriage, as well as the compositional features specific to a full fledged didactic 
program addressed to his son and co-emperor John VIII Palaiologos. It will be argued that 
Manuel approached the rhetorical traditions of composing different texts for court 
performance in a creative fashion so as to accommodate his theoretical and practical ideas of 
governance. 

Finally, this dissertation seeks to map the political discourses of the different power 
agents in Constantinople toward the end of the fourteenth century: the Orthodox clergymen, 
the rhetoricians, and the emperor. By indicating how various aspects of political power were 
(re)negotiated across separate interest groups, ultimately I will try to pinpoint those new 
features of kingship whereby Manuel II understood his ruling function and advertised the 
imperial position in Byzantium. On the one hand, this renewed representation of imperial 
function was the manifestation of a constant need to maintain popularity. On the other hand, it 
was also the expression of a coherent political program connected with the idea that rhetorical 
education, ethical values, and political power were correlated, a notion that largely drew on 
conceptions outlined by Hellenistic and late antique rhetoricians.” Accordingly, unlike most 
court rhetoricians whose understanding of political rhetoric was rather centered on the 
betterment of personal affairs which continued to depend on the emperor's person, Manuel 
claimed a different role of rhetoric in the political sphere that had to do with a civic 
engagement for the community's benefit. 

7 T, Morgan, “Rhetoric: art and articulation;' in Literate Education in the Hellenistic and the Roman World, 


Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998, 190-240. 
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The present study thus intends to contribute to a better understanding of the 
structures and practices of power in late Byzantium. In particular, it illustrates the role of the 
late Byzantine emperors as mediators between an aristocracy with growing interests in trade 
and a Church whose dominant attitude was to reject attempts to unite with the Latin Church, 
other than on its own terms. 

Structure 

My study is divided into three parts. The first unit will discuss the contexts of the production 
of Manuel's texts. One chapter will examine the economic and social transformations in the 
late fourteenth century which led to the accelerated weakening of state authority. A particular 
emphasis will be given to the emergence of a new distinctive class of entrepreneurial 
aristocracy, resulting from the combination of the mesoi active especially in commerce, and the 
old landowning aristocracy. Furthermore, I will focus on the main challenges to imperial 
authority: the Church's claims to autonomy from the imperial power, John VII's parallel reign 
in Thessalonike as basileus and autokrator, the conflicts with the rebellious lords in Morea, and 
the external policy which had to accommodate the archenemies, the Ottomans, as well as 
potential allies, the Latins. The function of the court in this period and the incipient forms of 
popular government will also be considered. This assessment of the court's role is necessary 
for understanding the system of power in a double sense: as representation of power and as a 
place of actual decision making. The second chapter of the first unit will deal with what I 
designated as the emperor's "literary court" and try to identify the profile of the theatron, and 
of the major groups of participants in this kind of gatherings. The uses of the network and the 
patronage activities of Manuel and of other contemporary centers of patronage will also be 
evaluated and compared. 

The second unit of my dissertation follows a text-oriented approach providing readings 
of several texts within their rhetorical and historical contexts. In this section, in order to 
assess the emperor's strategies of creating his political messages, I document the features of 
presentation typical of Manuel's persuasive speech. In particular I note the shifts in the 
construction of multiple authorial voices. The focus of my inquiry here will be about the 
practice of rhetoric, and more specifically the techniques through which Manuel made 
rhetorical writings an ideologically effective tool to disseminate political messages. By using 
different rhetorical modes, Manuel II strove to construct for himself an authorial persona in 


the framework of which he further produced and conveyed political messages. 
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Based on the discussion of the underlying socio-political developments and the 
authorial rhetorical strategies, in the last unit of the dissertation the focus of my investigation 
widens to encompass the whole spectrum of political texts produced at the end of the 
fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth centuries. Here, I will look into the contents of 
Manuel II's discourse as mirroring themes of other contemporary political discourses and 
putting forward an alternative political discourse. I will focus on four major topics of political 
discourse: social cleavages, the formulation of ethnic Byzantine individuality, Byzantium's 
enemies and allies, and the approach to imperial authority. I follow the formation of political 
discourse with regard to two major political groups: the ecclesiastics and the rhetoricians who, 
in general, reflected the interests of the aristocracy. Then, I turn to analyzing similar themes in 
the emperor's political discourse as reflected in his texts. The analysis reveals that the emperor 
unveiled a clearly distinctive view regarding the image and function of the imperial office in 
the last phase of Byzantium's existence. 

Sources 

In addressing a topic such as the present one, much depends on the sources used, their 
advantages, their limitations, or the subjectivity of their authors. It is therefore needed to 
continue with a brief discussion of the source texts in order to be able to assess their 
embedded political messages. 

By and large, unlike in the case of other studies of Manuel's reign which used as source 
material primarily official documents, the texts which I explore here fall between oratory and 
literature. They were meant for public performance but, at the same time, they supported a 
subsequent re- elaboration in order to be enjoyed as pieces of written literature as well. I chose 
to focus only on four major texts by Emperor Manuel II Palaiologos: the Dialog with the empress 
mother on marriage, the Foundations of an imperial conduct, the so-called Seven ethico-political 
orations, and the Funeral oration on his brother Theodore. The reasons why I limited my research to 
these four texts pertain to the fact that they were composed during his reign and, unlike in the 
case of other texts of his such as the letters or the Dialogs with a Muslim, they reflected in a 
more systematic way the problems and issues specific to the Byzantine rule of that period. 
These writings reveal the extent to which the emperor regarded his own literary activities as 
intertwined with, and reflected in, the administration of the Byzantine state. Moreover, the 
fact that the four writings were regarded as similar in content and intent is indicated by their 


inclusion in a single manuscript, the Vindob. phil. gr. 98, part of a series of four manuscripts 
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which comprised most of the emperor's texts and which were dedicated to his son, John VIII 
Palaiologos. 

Moreover, these four texts stand for particular ways of writing about the empire which 
emerge from the use of different authorial voices: the Dialog on marriage reflects a deliberative 
voice; the Funeral oration, a narrative voice; the Foundations and the Orations, a didactic voice. 
Taken together, the strategies originating in the modulations of the author's voice constitute a 
kind of repertoire for imperial discourse, including a wide range of topics and various 
conceptual categories. Since they were not confined to Manuel's texts, I will also have the 
occasion to cite their occurrence in other contemporary writings that deal with political 
aspects of rulership. In doing so, I wish to suggest that Manuel's texts were also adapted to 
particular events and rendered into a language that could appeal to peer-writers. 

Apart from these four main texts, my study makes use of the emperor's other texts as 
well. Manuel wrote compositions that appealed to the moral, religious, and political concerns 
of his audiences, and at the same time drew attention to his own skills. His collection of letters 
is particularly important for my research as it provides additional information not only with 
regard to his political vision but also about his connections with various individuals at court 
and with similar interests in rhetoric. The political texts written before his accession to the 
throne (the Admonitory oration for the Thessalonians and the Panegyric for his father-emperor upon 
his recovery from an illness), the theological treatises, (the Dialogs with a Muslim and the Treatise on 
the Procession of the Holy Spirit), or the rhetorical exercises play an important role in acquiring a 
thorough picture of his literary activities. Although I will not deal in extenso with this part of 
his work, particular attention will be paid to his liturgical texts, prayers and homilies, which 
unveil his approach to relations with the Church. 

In approaching a topic such as the rhetorical-ideological self-representation of an 
emperor, much depends on other comparative sources which offer similarities and differences 
from the emperor's texts. It is therefore necessary to proceed with a brief review of the main 
categories of sources used in the present dissertation. As a popular genre in Byzantium, one 
would expect a sizable number of historical narratives. However, as has been noticed, the 
period of Manuel's reign represented a somewhat puzzling gap in the production of 
historiographical accounts or chronicles. Thus, for more extensive and detailed narratives we 
have to turn to the later historians who wrote after the Fall of Constantinople: George 


Sphrantzes' Memoirs, Doukas' History, or Laonikos Chalkokondyles' Historical expositions. Among 
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these authors, only the first one, Sphrantzes was acquainted with the emperor and even held a 
position at his court which allowed him to record some of the emperor's sayings. Yet, the 
reliance on such accounts is to a large extent problematic as all of them were biased in one way 
or other: for instance, Sphrantzes was against the Ottomans since he and his family suffered 
from the Ottoman occupation, while Kritoboulos or Chalkokondyles admitted the inevitability 
of the Ottomans' rise. 

On the other hand, since I deal mainly with pieces of court rhetoric, I will draw 
extensively on texts produced in this milieu and addressed to the emperor. In particular, 
orations addressed to the emperor represent an important reservoir of themes and notions 
which will be used as a backdrop against which the emperor's self-representation will be 
traced. Several texts stand out: Demetrios Chrysoloras' Comparison between the ruler of today and 
the ancient rulers, John Chortasmenos' Address upon the emperor's return from Thessalonike, two 
anonymous panegyrics preserved in mss. Vat. gr. 642 and Vat. gr. 914, Makarios Makres' Funeral 
oration, Plethon's Memorandum on the Peloponnese, or Isidore of Kiev's Panegyric for John VIII, 
which includes extensive references to the Emperor Manuel II. Another important category of 
texts comprises letters addressed to the emperor. Special attention will be given to the letter 
collections of authors close to the Constantinopolitan court: Demetrios Kydones, Manuel 
Kalekas, again Isidore of Kiev, Demetrios Chrysoloras, and the humanist scholar, Guarino of 
Verona. Further information concerning ideology and political discourse comes from the texts 
of ecclesiastical writers such as Joseph Bryennios, Symeon of Thessalonike, and Makarios of 
Ankara as well as from extant chancellery documents. 

Methodology and theoretical framework 

In comparison with previous studies, the present one is both narrower and larger in its scope. 
It is narrower because it focuses mainly on the texts of a single author yet broader because 
these compositions are not only treated just as objects of political propaganda but also as 
writings belonging to the rhetorical tradition. I propose here to consider the various relations 
and connections between texts and their political and cultural contexts. Along these lines, I 
look at the texts, on the one hand, as vehicles for political ideas and, on the other hand, as 
objects embedded into a network of political processes and social practices. Therefore, in 
terms of my approach, the investigation will involve several steps. 

In a first stage I will try to establish the main features of the political and social context, 


which in turn will support our understanding of the major changes in the functioning of the 
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Byzantine institutional machinery. This initial separation of the practices of administration 
and governing on the one hand, and political culture on the other hand, will allow us to get a 
clearer sense of how the government functioned and what it was able to accomplish. 
Connected to this preliminary contextualization is the discussion of Manuel's “literary court” 
understood as an identifiable group of readers and writers acquainted with one another. Here I 
will apply basic concepts of social network analysis, such as degrees of acquaintance with the 
emperor and instrumentality of the network. Secondly, as I explore notions of political thought 
in rhetorical writings, I will constantly try to answer the following questions: how does the 
Byzantine ruler construct a coherent representation in writing and what are the cultural, 
ideological, or literary presuppositions upon which such a construct is based? Despite their 
conventions and the audience's expectations of conformism, the texts depend heavily on the 
use of metaphors, elaborated imagery often drawn from poetry, myths, or other literary 
accounts. Thus, with the caveat that an exclusive rhetorical approach can lead to accepting a 
text's own premises, this kind of analysis will draw extensively on concepts central to 
rhetorical and literary theory, such as genre understood as an aspect which combines the form 
(e.g. kephalaion, logos, dialogos) and the function of a text shaped by the occasion of performing 
the text (deliberative, didactic, funeral); and authorial voice seen as a non-stable and changing 
aspect across the texts of the same author. 

Finally, as neither the biographical-contextualized nor the rhetorical approach can 
offer a full analysis of the emperor's rhetorical orations, I will turn to the ideological content 
of the texts. In order to map the competing political discourses during the emperor's reign, I 
will use here an approach inspired by critical discourse analysis which, by and large, relies on 
the investigation of both the form of the writings in which a certain discourse surfaces as well 
as of the “structural relationships of dominance, power and control as they are expressed in 
language use "TT This mapping of political discourses will be accompanied by an attempt to 
provide a discourse genealogy in which these different discursive themes will be seen to 
operate across a range of fourteenth and fifteenth centuries contexts. In my investigation I will 
use the definition of discourse proposed by A. Jaworski: discourse is language use relative to 
social, political, and cultural formations; it is a set of interrelated themes reflecting social and 
political order.” 


Secondary literature 


? See R. Wodak, "What critical discourse analysis is about?" in Methods of Critical Discourse Analysis, ed. R. Wodak 
and M. Meyer, London: Sage, 2001, 2-3. 
? A Jaworski and N. Coupland, The Discourse Reader, London: Routledge, 1999, 12. 
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As one of the last Byzantine emperors whose reign spanned a period of more than thirty years, 
Manuel II Palaiologos received much attention from the scholars of later Byzantium. Most 
often, they included the emperor's activities in larger accounts of social and political history. It 
is the case of the recent volume by A. Kioussopoulou who used evidence drawn from Manuel 
II's biography for her argument regarding the political and institutional transformations in 
late Byzantium under the influence of similar processes in the Italian city states." While 
Kioussopoulou saw the emperor as an important agent of these transformations, N. 
Necipoglu's account of late Byzantine political history emphasizes the activity of other social 
groups in the configuration of the political landscape: aristocracts, businessmen, ecclesiastics, 
and local archontes.?' Remarkably, regarding their approach oriented towards political history, 
both these recent accounts take as point of departure the same statement preserved in 
Sphrantzes' Memoirs according to which an emperor should act as a manager rather than as a 
ruler in the common sense of the word.” 

In as far as the investigation of political ideology and its expression in rhetoric in late 
Byzantium are concerned, important comparative material are provided by two studies: D. 
Angelov's Imperial Ideology and Political Thought in Byzantium (1204-1330)? which, among other 
aspects, deals with innovative political ideas on society, economy, and imperial authority, 
circulating in the early Palaiologan period. He argued that the most important development in 
the early Palaiologan political thought was the growing gap between official ideology on the 
one hand and the political ideas of lay and ecclesiastic thinkers on the other. Angelov noticed 
that, in this period, many of the political debates were aimed against the emperor's autocratic 
attributes and that the emerging theories of governance as a reciprocal relationship between 
ruler and subjects paralleled western theories.^^ The other study, I. Toth's unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Imperial Orations in Late Byzantium (1261-1453) provides an analysis of the rhetorical 
and performative aspects of the public speeches addressed to late Byzantine emperors.” Toth's 
aim was to describe one specific Byzantine rhetorical form over the last centuries of its use. 


Her approach was to evaluate the late Byzantine rhetorical imperial orations on their own 


?' A Kioussopoulou, Baothevs rj oikovóuoç. Dol e&ovoía Koa Weohoyia npív tnv áñwon (Emperor or Manager. 


Political power and ideology before the Fall of Constantinople. Henceforth, Boot Lee rj owovóuoc), Athens: Polis 2007, 
123-124, 128-129. 
1 N. Necipoğlu, Byzantium between the Ottomans and the Latins, 41-55, and 119-148. 
17  Sphrantzes, Memoirs, XXIII.7, 60. 
5 Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007. 
D. Angelov, “Conclusions,” Imperial Ideology, 417-423. Cf. also Idem, ed., Church and Society in Late Byzantium, 
Kalamazoo: Western Michigan University, 2009, 1-10. 
3 PhD dissertation, Oxford University, 2003. 
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terms and within their contexts of production and circulation. 

Apart from these accounts of late Byzantine cultural and political history, three books 
deal specifically with the emperor's personality and activity: the earliest one, B. de Xivrey's 
Mémoire sur la vie et les ouvrages de l' empereur Manuel Paléologue (1853) is an extensive biography 
augmented by excursuses in contemporary dynastic and political history of western states 
with which Byzantium was in contact; the second in chronological order, G.T. Dennis' The reign 
of Manuel II in Thessalonike (1959) deals with the short episode of Manuel's rebellious rule in the 
second city of the empire between 1382 and 1387; finally, J. Barker's Manuel II Palaeologus. A 
study in Late Byzantine Statesmanship (1969) is a detailed monograph which treats extensively the 
internal and external affairs of Manuel's reign and uses most of the sources available to that 
date. To these can be added substantial chapters in the studies of D. Nicol and K.-P. Matschke 
dealing with political, social, and economic aspects of the history of late Byzantium.” All these 
extensive treatments of crucial topics such as the dynastic conflicts, the wars with the 
Ottomans, or the negotiations with the Latins for military aid, dealt with a wide range of 
historical sources, from documents in Byzantine or western archives to literary sources, 
especially historical accounts. Even if these authors do not completely overlook the emperor's 
literary output, they never appear to consider it as a corpus of sources worth investigating 
thoroughly for its picture of late Byzantine society. For instance, J. Barker's statements on the 
prolixity and the lack of historical value of the emperor's letters suggest the persistence of a 
predominant attitude among some Byzantinists of the past in search for different types of 
evidence." On the other hand, more often than not, Manuel was described as an active ruler 
concerned with military and political developments, who acted according to a political vision 
that encompassed the entire region of the eastern Mediterranean with its many powerful and 
threatening players. If his military efforts for pacifying or recapturing Byzantine territories are 
generally acknowledged, the secondary literature also puts forward the image of a diplomat 
trying to find a balance between different regional powers. He is presented as a ruler who 
made the best out of the resources at his disposal including establishing and fostering 
commercial relations with different trading groups.” For that reason, in one of the chapters of 


his book on Byzantium after the battle of Ankara, K.-P. Matschke described Manuel as a 


% D Nicol, "The Reign of Manuel II: the first crisis- 1391-1402,” in The Last Centuries of Byzantium, Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2002, 296-317; K.-P. Matschke, Die Schlacht bei Ankara und das Schicksal von Byzanz: 
Studien zur spátbyzantinischen Geschichte zwischen 1402 und 1422, Weimar: Böhlau, 1981. 

‘J. Barker, Manuel II, 393. A similar opinion was expressed by G.T. Dennis, The Letters of Manuel II, IX. 

55 KP Matschke, "Kaiser oder Verwalter? Die Wirtschaftspolitik Manuels zwischen 1403 und 1422 und ihre 
Effekte," in Die Schlacht bei Ankara, 220-235. 
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Verwalter, an administrator who engaged in various endeavors with the Latins rather than an 
emperor in the traditional sense of the term.” 

Building on this previous scholarship, my intention here is to provide an alternative 
perspective on the emperor's activity and personality taking as starting point his intense 
rhetorical activity. This perspective was only tentatively explored in previous scholarship. The 
few studies dealing explicitly with the oratorical discussion of empire in Manuel's texts are 
generally attached to larger scholarly enterprises of Manuel's imperial power. While they 
touched upon his rhetorical output, a study that would take the imperial texts into serious 
consideration is still lacking.? Noticeably, when dealing with the emperor's literary output, 
many scholars turned to his theological texts, as these could be more easily integrated into the 
intense doctrinary debates of the late Palaiologan period. Thus, albeit in rather sarcastic terms, 
already in the seventeenth century Leo Allatius (1586-1669), the keeper of Greek manuscripts 
in the Vatican Library, remarked on the emperor's penchant for learned argumentation in his 
treatise On the Procession of the Holy Spirit: 


To a brief public statement of a certain Latin, «Manuel» replied in a long treatise 
comprising many arguments, for he believed that by making use of a verbose 
speech and indeed of a prolix, dull, and shallow discussion, he could break the 
power of reason, and by the multitude and excessive size of chapters, as if by 
dissipating darkness, he could bring forth the light of truthfulness. 


Multo verborum et argumentorum apparatu capitibus centum quinquaginta, succinctae 
Latini propositioni respondit, putans se prolixiore sermone et multiloquentia plane stulta 
atque inani, rationum vim infringere, et capitum copia atque immanitate, velut tenebris 
offusis, veritatis lucem auferre se posse.“ 


Fortunately, the more recent scholars of Manuel's ceuvre were more sympathetic than Allatius. 
With the publishing of modern critical editions of several important texts of his, the judgments 
concerning the form and function of individual texts became more nuanced. For instance, in 
the introduction to the Dialog on marriage, ^. Angelou discussed in some detail the text's prose 


rhythm.” In their critical editions of Manuel's texts, E. Trapp, J. Chrysostomides, and Ch. 


3 Ibid. 

^  G. Dennis, The reign of Manuel, 16: "Even though Manuel occupies a significant position in the history of Byz, 
literature the definitive work on his literary production has not yet been written nor is it likely to be for some 
time to come for a surprisingly large number of his writings remains unedited. Then too, while the Greek 
employed by Manuel is linguistically pure and classical it is also a very difficult Greek and at times his 
meanings is something less than crystal clear." 

1 Leo Allatius, De Ecclesiae occidentalis atque orientalis perpetua consensione, Cologne: 1648, II, c. XVII, 3, p. 854. The 
translation is mine. 

? A. Angelou, "Introduction" in Manuel Palaiologos. Dialogue with the Empress Mother on Marriage, Vienna: Verlag 
der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1991, 31-38. 
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Dendrinos provided important hints as to the historical, doctrinary, and literary contexts of 
the writings they edited: The dialogs with a Muslim, The funeral oration on his brother Theodore, and 
The treatise on the Procession of the Holy Spirit respectively.” All these historians and philologists 
noticed the emperor's preoccupations, without however proceeding to a more comprehensive 
discussion. In his collection of essays from 1977, Church and Society in the Last Centuries of 
Byzantium, D. Nicol stated that: 


Manuel II was an impressive and attractive figure, urbane and scholarly, a soldier, a 
writer and a devoutly Orthodox Christian. He came perhaps as near as any 
Byzantine ever came to the position of a Christian humanist. [...] Manuel II was a 
striking advertisement for those qualities which the cognoscenti of Italy hoped to 
find in a Greek. He was a classical scholar in the best sense, with a strong feeling for 
the style and thought of the ancient Hellenes. But he was a theologian as well, able 
to argue the merits of his faith with Muslims and to defend the finer points of 
Orthodox dogma in debate with the Catholic doctors (p. 108-9). 


The ensuing study intends to proceed along these lines, although it will not cover the entire 
ceuvre of the emperor or offer a global interpretation. It strives nevertheless to spell out the 
major rhetorical features and ideological implications of several political writings of the 


emperor in this late Byzantine context. 


5 E Trapp, “Der Sprachgebrauch Manuels II in den Dialogen mit einem Perser, JOBG, 16 (1967): 189-197. J. 
Chrysostomides, Manuel II Palaiologos. The Funeral Oration for Brother Theodore, 10-12. Ch. Dendrinos, An annotated 
critical edition (editio princeps) of Emperor Manuel II Palaeologus’ treatise ‘On the Procession of the Holy Spirit; PhD 
thesis, Royal Holloway, University of London, 1996. 
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Unit One: The contexts of production 


A study of Manuel II's literary œuvre aiming at the same time at offering a comprehensive 
analysis of late fourteenth and early fifteenth century political history would, in all likelihood, 
not do justice to either topic. Nevertheless, such a study must come to an understanding of the 
social and political conditions not only as historical background, but also as phenomena that 
influenced the production of certain messages and texts at the emperor's court. For this 
reason, the primary goal of the present section is to provide a backdrop against which 
Manuel's and his contemporaries' texts will be analyzed and interpreted in the second and the 
third parts of this dissertation. This unit of my dissertation is divided in two distinct chapters. 
In the first I will discuss the major factors and conditions which shaped the profile of 
Byzantine society in the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries: the transformations in 
the economy according to the situation of a small-scale state, the rise of a new type of 
aristocracy, the major political challenges which the emperor faced during his reign, and the 
modifications in the structure of the centers of decision-making. The second section will offer 
an overview and analysis of the literary context in which the emperor's political writings 
appeared: the court rhetorical practices which developed during Manuel's reign; the 
composition of the emperor's network of scholars; and finally the degrees of connectivity and 


the uses of this scholarly network. 
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Chapter 1: 


The rise of the weak emperor and the challenges to his authority 


1.1. The weak state: economic and social transformations in the late fourteenth 
century. The emergence of an entrepreneurial aristocracy 


Manuel's rise to power from a weak political position“ was closely intertwined with the 
political transformations occurring in the second half of the late fourteenth and in the early 
fifteenth centuries. To a certain extent his three decade long reign mirrored political processes 
originating in his father's rule, such as the diplomatic efforts to obtain more substantial 
western aid or to maintain peaceful relations with the Ottoman conquerors. To an even larger 
extent, Manuel's political career was also influenced by other processes as well, such as the 
territorial fragmentation and the weakening of the state reflected in the constraints on 
imperial authority coming from different segments of the Byzantine society. In the following 
section, I will try to elucidate the underlying social, economic, and institutional factors which 
shaped the form and contents of the emperor's political messages. Since detailed analyses have 
already been carried out with regard to the developments in the political history and social 
structure of the period,“ my task here will be limited to offering an account of the 
transformations in society and institutional structures relevant to the political culture and 
ideology developed during the reign of Manuel II. 

It has long been noticed that during the second half of the fourteenth century several 
political and administrative processes which affected the functioning of the Byzantine 
government accelerated their development: the numbers of the population dropped after 1348 


owing to the combined impact of factors like plagues, invasions, wars or civil strifes;'* 


^  Forthe emperor's biography, see the Introduction of the dissertation. 

5 During the past few decades several overviews and detailed studies have advanced our understanding of the 
late Byzantine social and economic processes and their connections: the studies of K.-P. Matschke in Die 
Gesellschaft im späten Byzanz: Gruppen, Strukturen und Lebensformen, Köln: Böhlau, 2001, 15-218 and in The 
Economic History of Byzantium: from the seventh through the fifteenth century, ed. by A. Laiou, Washington DC: 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collections, 2002; N. Necipoglu, Byzantium between the Ottomans and the 
Latins: politics and society in the late empire, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009. 

1 Constantinople: 50,000, Thessalonike: 40,000, Monemvasia: 20,000. A. Laiou, “Demography,” in A. Laiou and C. 
Morisson, The Byzantine Economy, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007, 169-170. 
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provinces and cities began to reclaim more autonomy from the central government; economic 
activity decreased; neighbors were more threatening than before; and territories were lost for 
good through military conquest.” To these factors can be added the fragmentation of the 
territories under different foreign jurisdictions across the region, a situation which had 
significant repercussions upon the local politics and economy.” To sum up, the Byzantine state 
was significantly diminished and had to cope with the problems specific to a small-scale entity. 

From the year 1370, when Byzantium became tributary vassal to its more powerful 
eastern neighbors, the Ottomans gradually extended their control over territories in Thrace 
and continental Greece. Accordingly, upon his accession to imperial power and throughout his 
reign, Manuel's authority stretched over a very limited number of isolated territories: 
Constantinople and the surroundings, parts of the Peloponnese, including the capital Mystras, 
and Thessalonike (1408-1423), one of the few remaining cities in the empire. Moreover, if this 
authority over a territorially diminished state was occasionally challenged, in Constantinople, 
during the long siege of the City between 1394 and 1402, the emperor's connections with the 
rest of the empire were interrupted. In the Peloponnese, up to the early 1380s, the 
Kantakouzenoi still enjoyed a strong influence as inheritors of a previous agreement between 
John V and John VI; their influence continued to be felt even during the rule of the Palaiologoi 
in the 1390s when the local lords supported one of the successors of Matthew Kantakouzenos.” 
Close to Constantinople, in Selymbria, John VII inherited his father's, Andronikos IV's right to 
rule, while in Thessalonike, the same John VII ruled for five years with full imperial privileges 
(1403-1408).*° 

If the creation of so many autonomous appanages in Morea, Thessalonike, or Selymbria 
led first to a reduction of Byzantium's capacity to sustain long term strategies of defense," the 


process of territorial fragmentation generated changes in the empire's economics. These 


7 The phenomenon has been extensively documented. For overviews see Barker, Manuel II, 1-200, or D.M. Nicol, 
The Last Centuries of Byzantium, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001, 251-394. On the concept of 
liberty as an ideal pertaining to the rights of cities, reflected in the fourteenth and fifteenth century rhetoric, 
see D. Angelov, "Three kinds of liberty as political ideals in Byzantium, twelfth to fifteenth centuries," in 
Proceedings of the 22" International Congress of Byzantine Studies, Sofia 2011, vol 1, ed. V. Gjuzelev, Sofia, 2011, 317- 
330. 

^ A Laiou, "Byzantium and the Neighboring Powers: Small-State Policies and Complexities,” in Byzantium, faith, 
and power (1261-1557): perspectives on late Byzantine art and culture, ed. S. T. Brooks, New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 2006, 42-52. 

? RJ Loenertz, "Pour l'histoire du Péloponése au XIVe siècle 1382-1404,” in Byzantina et Franco-Graeca. Articles 
parus de 1935 à 1966, Rome: Edizioni di storia e letteratura, 1970, 227-265. 

* S, Mešanović, Jovan VII Paleolog (John VII Palaiologos), Belgrad: Vizantoloski institut Srpske akademije nauka i 
umetnosti, 1996. 

95 JW. Barker, “The Problem of Appanages in Byzantium during the Palaiologan Period,” Byzantina 3 (1971): 103- 
122. 
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modifications were reflected by a shift in the types of income sources. The chief reason for this 
displacement was that the number of landed properties dropped significantly and, as a 
consequence, it became impossible for the large land owners to derive any profits from their 
properties which previously allowed them to maintain a high standard of living.” In addition, 
several Byzantine urban centers began to acquire a more prominent role in the empire's 
economy during this period. As A. Laiou and M. Angold have argued, the trend toward an 
enlarged town autonomy was to some extent promoted by the central government: to many 
cities the emperors of the later period granted charters and privileges that guaranteed tax 
exemptions for their properties.? This trend towards urban autonomy, accelerated from the 
period of the second civil war (1341-1347), is noticeable ever since the early Palaiologan 
period: the towns and their hinterland were gradually isolated from the central authority and 
assumed the responsibility of their defense and administration. And, because of the growing 
economic importance of towns in the later decades, the Byzantine economy was forced to 
generate new means of production that would correspond to the needs of the population: 
provisioning by increased trading activities and production of manufactured goods for local 
consumption. 

In spite of the impact of these changes in the structure of income sources, the 
deterioration of the economic situation of the Byzantine state continued.” In the beginning of 
the fifteenth century the Spanish traveler Gonzalez Ruy Clavijo described the economic state 
of the city of Constantinople in gloomy terms: 


The city was enclosed within a stout and lofty wall, defended by many strong, high 
towers. Though the circuit of its walls is thus greatly populated and the area 
spacious, the city is not throughout very densely populated. There are within its 
compass many hills and valleys where corn-fields and orchards are found and 
among the orchard lands there are hamlets and suburbs which are included within 
the city limits. Everywhere throughout the city there are many great palaces, 


*  Matschke-Tinnefeld, Die Gesellschaft im späten Byzanz, 82. 

5 ^ Laiou-Morisson, The Byzantine economy, 130; L. Maksimović, “The Privileges of Towns" in The Byzantine 
Provincial Administration under the Palaiologoi, Amsterdam: Hackert, 1988, 248-268; M. Angold, "Archons and 
Dynasts: Local Aristocracies and the Cities of the Later Byzantine Empire," in The Byzantine Aristocracy, IX to 
XIII Centuries, ed. M. Angold, BAR International Series, 1984, 246-250. D. Kyritses also argued that the 'common 
chrysobulls' issued for the cities of the empire, like Thessalonike, in the first half of the fourteenth century 
represented a guarantee of security to the middle-to-upper classes of the cities. D. Kyritses on "The common 
chrysobulls of cities and the notion of property in late Byzantium," Byzantina Symmeikta 13 (1999): 229-245. 

* A, Laiou, Constantinople and the Latins. The Foreign Policy of Andronikos II, Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1972, 284-299. 

5 The decline is perceivable in the disappearance of golden hyperpyra in the mid fourteenth century and the 
replacement with silver ones. M. Hendy, "The Transfer to Silver," in Studies in Byzantine Monetary Economy. C. 
350-1450, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1985, 536-553. 
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churches, and monasteries, but most of them are now in ruins.” 


Likewise, numerous other Byzantine accounts allude to the steep and steady economic decline 
especially of Constantinople and its surroundings.” In a letter addressed to Manuel 
Chrysoloras in 1398, Manuel Kalekas described the situation in Constantinople under siege in 
similarly dark colors.” While both these accounts present the situation during and after the 
siege of Constantinople they also reflect more generally conditions of life in all the territories 
of the Byzantine empire as well as the poor economic conditions of all social strata.” One of 
the major consequences of the constant military conflicts and threats, was that prices for land 
in Constantinople and for basic foodstuffs began to fluctuate significantly. Given these 
economic circumstances, the role of the individuals involved in profiteering activities 
increased. 

Another factor which triggered changes within the Byzantine social elites was the 
increase of the influence of the Latins in the region. In economic terms, by the end of the 
fourteenth century, the Byzantine economy had been fully dissolved into the Italian dominated 
trade system." In political terms, it is only in the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries that 
they assumed a distinctive role in the Byzantine imperial politics. An instance of how the 
Genoese directly influenced Byzantine politics was the rule of the Gattilusi family on the island 
of Lesbos.” By the mid- fourteenth century, the Gattilusi established themselves as quasi- 


independent rulers of the place and at the same time they retained as symbol of power the 


°° Ruy González de Clavijo, Embassy to Tamerlane, 1403-1406, ed. Guy le Strange, New York: Harper, 1928, 70. Cf. M. 
Angold, “The decline of Byzantium seen through the eyes of western travellers,” in Travel in the Byzantine 
World: papers from the thirty-fourth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, Birmingham, April 2000, ed. R. Macrides, 
Ashgate: Aldershot 2002, 213-32. 

7  [ Ševčenko, “The decline of Byzantium seen through the eyes of its intellectuals,” DOP 15 (1961): 169-86. 

5 Kalekas, Letters, 48. 10-24: tç Aë atii Zort kakíag HEV Ag’ Ou ópyfig SE Mapa BEod Kai TO uéypt TOUTOV 
napapeivaı CH Matpior tà EK tfjg roMopkíag Serva, xai TO THV ToUTWV amadAayrv ópov ryouuévouc TOV 
napóvta xaipóv vOv náv WonEp EV KUKAW tàg PHEAAOUoas &vayéveww éXníGaG, Kai TO ovykekAeicuévoug 
Severs, óp&v HEV nepi NaS éyeipóueva rein THV noAsuíov xai tóv BápBapov åkoúsıv dneobvta tóca kai 
tóca, óp&v SE yewpyovuévnv UNO toótov trjv üuerépav, xai TO Au Kai nevíg toUg mepiAeupOÉvraq 
&ktpíBeoOat. oUtTWS rjuiv Tavavtia mavtaxydbev npooDáAAe, Kai Mapa tooo0tov Gvotuxéotepot tv GAAWV 
EOHEV. 

?  N. Necipoğlu, Byzantium between the Ottomans and the Latins, 57-59. 

°° Asin the case of the modios of wheat which, during the siege, was sold at thirty-two hyperpyra in comparison 
with a normal price of four to five hyperpyra. C. Morrisson and J.-Cl. Cheynet, "Prices and wages in the 
Byzantine world," in Economic History of Byzantium, Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library, 2002, 
vol. 2, 827-8 (Table 5). Evidence for the fluctuations in the prices comes also from Doukas who mentions that 
in 1399 a modios of wheat cost more than 20 hyperpyra, Doukas, Historia, ed. V. Grecu, Bucharest: Editura 
Academiei, 1958, 85. 

* Laiou-Morisson, Byzantine Economy, A. Laiou, "Byzantine Economy in the Mediterranean Trade System; 
Thirteenth-Fifteenth Centuries," DOP 34 (1980): 177-222. 

? GT Dennis, "The Short Chronicle of Lesbos 1355-1428," Lesbiaka, 5 (1966): 128-142. 
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double eagle which also played a central role in the heraldry of the Palaiologan dynasty.” Once 
the emperor shifted to a pro-Ottoman position, Francesco Gattilusi increased his support for 
the Constantinopolitan individuals with anti-Ottoman views such as Demetrios Kydones and 
Manuel Kalekas, both previously marginalized by John V. Another Latin, the French Marshal 
Boucicaut, the leader of the defensive operations in the City, proved instrumental in 
persuading Manuel to leave the capital and search for western aid.” After the siege, in 1403, 
Marshal Boucicaut together with Francesco Gattilusi offered their support to John VII in his 
attempt to overthrow Manuel II.9 

The territorial fragmentation combined with these political and economic factors 
characteristic to a small size state resulted in further modifications manifested at the higher 
echelons of Byzantine society. First, due to the shrinkage of resources, large parts of the 
population, be they poor or wealthy, changed their allegiance from the Byzantine government 
to the Latins or the Ottomans.“ Such tendency was reinforced by the fact that on the one hand, 
the Latins offered financial support for the state defense and many business opportunities. In 
Thessalonike around 1423, most of the aristocrats and businessmen had a pro-Latin attitude 
and exerted pressures on the Despot Andronikos to surrender the city to the Venetians.” In 
Constantinople a pro-Latin attitude was dominant among the political and economic elites 
during Manuel's reign, which, in 1438, resulted in the political agreement for a Church union. 
On the other hand, the Ottomans offered two serious incentives in exchange of obedience: 
religious freedom and sometimes tax exemptions. Multiple pieces of evidence suggest that 
numerous Constantinopolitans sided with the Ottomans during the long siege of 1394-1402, as 
it was recorded by an early fifteenth century account of the siege: 


The inhabitants of Constantinople, reduced to a small number from the many they 
were, and deeming that that one (i.e. Bayezid) has become now a person more 
gentle than previously, because of the uncertainties of the future, sent to him an 
embassy of the most honorable men from among them, agreeing to obey him 
because he required them to do so except for the case that they could not offer him 
the city voluntarily. oi tfjg Kwvotavtivov oikýtopeç, ék "oh óOÓAMyoi 


$ A. Luttrell, “John vis Daughters: A Palaiologan Puzzle,” DOP 40 (1986): 110-112. 

€  J. Barker, Manuel II, 200-250. See also J. Delaville Le Roulx, "Constantinople" and "Modon" in La France en Orient 
au XIVe siécle: expéditions du Maréchal Boucicaut, Paris: E. Thorin, 1886, 327-512. 

$ (id. 323. 

5 In the case of the allegiance for the Latins the Byzantine converts to Catholicism played a significant role. 
Other Byzantines expressed preferences for the Ottomans. See M. Balivet, "Le personnage du "turcophile" 
dans les sources Byzantines anterieures au concile de Florence (1370-1430)," in Byzantins et Ottomans, Istanbul: 
Isis, 1999, 31-47. 

*  N. Necipoğlu, “Byzantine Thessalonike,” in Byzantium between the Latins and the Ottomans, 56-84. 

$ H. Inalcik, “Greeks in the Ottoman economy and finances 1453-1500," in TO EAAHNIKON. Studies in Honor of 
Speros Vryonis, Jr., New Rochelle: Caratzas, 1993, 307-19. 
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nepiAewpOévrec, kai vouíoavreg NHEPWTEPOV TONI éke(vou, viv yoðv, ei SE UN 
npórepov Sia tò toO uéAAovrtog &ónAov, néunovow avT@ npsopeíav &vópag viv 
Tapa opio £v6óEov, efkew Zoom óuoAoyoóvrec oic dv &xeivog érivá£eie noieiv 
51a uóvov dSovaAstac we un Evov avtoic Exovoiwe tr|v TO Katanpodobvat mote.” 


The pro-Ottoman attitude of the lower social classes was particularly visible in Thessalonike in 
the period before the surrender to the Venetians, and in Morea.” 

Second, the predominant social and economic conditions of the second half of the 
fourteenth century elicited shifts in the membership of the governing and social elites. If in 
the first half of the fourteenth century the members of aristocratic families owned large 
landed estates, thereby still holding a prominent position in the social hierarchy,” by the end 
of the century, their landed properties in both Asia Minor and continental Greece considerably 
decreased together with their activities related to agriculture.” Conversely, in the first half of 
the fourteenth century, the number of individuals without aristocratic pedigree but involved 
in trade and financial transactions had increased.” Surely, Byzantine businessmen were also 
active in the eleventh and the twelfth century.” Yet, what differentiated the Palaiologan 
businessmen was that these individuals acquired a group identity which often collided with 
the interests of the old land-owning aristocracy. In a famous passage of his Memoirs, John 
Kantakouzenos described how these individuals in search for business opportunities opposed 


his plans of gathering financial support for a naval fleet.” The written sources of the mid- 


© P, Gautier, "Un récit inedit sur le siège de Constantinople par les Turcs (1394-1402),” in REB 23: 1965, 108.37- 
110.2. 

? NM Necipoğlu, Byzantium between the Ottomans and the Latins, 84-103. 

^ After Michael VIII came into power in 1258, Byzantine landed aristocracy enjoyed a period of flourishing and 
acquired an increased influence in the political life: A.E. Laiou, "Byzantine Aristocracy: The Story of an 
Arrested Development," Viator 4 (1973): 131-151. This situation, mirrored by John VI Kantakouzenos' success, 
lasted until the civil wars of the 1340s. 

? J. Haldon and A. Laiou considered that the rise of the mesoi and the businessmen was to a certain extent a 
natural phenomenon reflecting the accelerated devitalizing of the ancient class of aristocrats. See Laiou- 
Morisson, Byzantine economy, 199 and J. Haldon, "Social Elites, Wealth, and Power," in A social history of 
Byzantium, Oxford: Blackwell, 2009, 200-212. Cf. also Th. Ganchou, "La famille Kovpovons à Constantinople et 
Négropont, avant et apres 1453,” in Bevería-EU[loux and tov 'Eyputo oto Neypondvte, Venice: Institute of 
Byzantine and Post-Byzantine Studies, 2006, 51. 

" The term mesoi appeared for the first time by the end of the tenth century, N. Svoronos, "Societé et 
organisation interieure dans l'Empire byzantin au XI-e siècle: les principaux problèmes,” in Proceedings of the 
XIIIth International Congress of Byzantine Studies, London 1967. The mesoi were commonly identified as those who 
produced wealth and made it multiply (the manufacturers and merchants). In the famous Dialogue between the 
Rich and the Poor (I. Sevéenko, "Alexios Makrembolites and his ‘Dialogue Between the Rich and the Poor," ZRVI 
6 (1960), p. 221), the relatively big numbers of merchants and skilled artisans are seen as quite rich, but still in 
a position inferior to that of the aristocracy, Laiou-Morisson, Byzantine Economy, 199. 

^  Laiou-Morisson, Byzantine Economy, 120. 

^ Kantakouzenos, History, III.33-43. The civil war opposing John VI and John V took the form of a conflict 
between aristocrats and mesoi, who were joined by the supporters of John V. A. Kioussopoulou, BaoiAeós rj 
oiKovóuoc, 47. From the same period dates Alexios Makrembolites' Dialog between the rich and the poor. 
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fourteenth century referred to them as mesoi, that is middlemen, a name which suggests that, 
based on their income, they were positioned between the lower social classes and the higher 
class of the archontes, a generic term used for those in power and authority, and hence for the 
social and political elite. Frequently, they formed short or long term networks called 
syntrophiai that would provide for their members more security and more power than each one 
alone could acquire." Their activities extended beyond the Byzantine realm, for the 
fragmentation and diminution of the state territories forced them to established business ties 
with Genoese and Venetian merchants.” 

Gradually, owing to their intense economic activity and conversely to the 
empoverishment of the aristocratic families, during the first half of the fourteenth century, 
these tradesmen not only displaced the members of the old landowning class from their 
possessions but also forced them out of the trade with various goods and materials.” 
Nonetheless, despite their intense economic activity, in the second half of the fourteenth 
century, the mesoi completely disappeared from the historical sources as a distinctive social 
group. This reversal is explainable by two major reasons: first, after their major source of 
income, namely landed estates, collapsed, most members of Byzantine aristocracy started to 
form marriage alliances with the mesoi; and second, the aristocrats themselves undertook the 
activities of the mesoi and engaged more intensely in commercial and banking activities.9? 

As a result of the contacts with the mesoi, by the end of the fourteenth century, the 
social and political Byzantine elite underwent a significant change. The archontes, included 
now both members of the older prestigious aristocratic families as well as businessmen 
recruited from among the tradesmen.* The influence of the mesoi upon the Constantinopolitan 


aristocracy was further enforced by the transfer to the capital of the Monemvasiote wealthy 


^  Onarchontes (synonymous with megistanes and dynatoi) signifying any officials who possessed power see J. 
Ferluga, “Archon” in Tradition als historische Kraft: interdisziplindre Forschungen zur Geschichte des früheren 
Mittelalters, ed. by N. Kamp und J. Wollasch, Berlin: de Gruyter, 1982, 254-266. 

7 See N. Oikonomides, Hommes d'affaires Grecs et Latins à Constantinople: XIIle-XVe Siècles. Montréal: Institut 
d'études médiévales, 1979. This tendency towards a stronger connectivity between the mesoi was further 
reflected by the fact that they formed marriage alliances among themselves, A. Laiou, "Byzantium and the 
Neighboring Powers: Small-State Policies and Complexities," in BMGS, 6 (1980): 42-53. 

7? N. Oikonomides, Hommes d'affaires Grecs et Latins à Constantinople, 35-52. 

7? This trend is best documented earlier for Asia Minor and for Thessalonike, See K.-P. Matschke, “Commerce, 
Trade, Markets, and Money: Thirteenth to Fifteenth Centuries," in The Economic History of Byzantium, vol. 2, 
801. 

9  A.Kioussopoulou, BaciAeUe rj ouovópoc, 57 and Laiou-Morisson, Byzantine Economy, 199. 

H — N, Necipoğlu (Byzantium between Ottomans and Latins, 166) identifies numerous cases of aristocrats who during 
Bayezid's siege were forced to sell their properties to wealthier Byzantine businessmen, as no other sources of 
revenue were available. She concludes that there can be distinguished a common pattern whereby members 
of the aristocracy, having used up their monetary assets from their savings during the first half of Bayezid's 
siege were compelled thereafter to seek new sources of money. 
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families who already had experience in commerce. The Eudaimonioannes, the Sophianos, or 
the Mamonas families acquired their wealth in activities of trade and shipping with the 
Venetians but saw better opportunities of developing their business in Constantinople.” 

The development of this type of aristocracy was interpreted differently by various 
scholars, depending on the emphasis they set on different phenomena. Thus, Laiou, Haldon, 
and Matschke consider that since the new kind of aristocracy did not emerge naturally out of 
the middle class, as it happened in the West, but as an outgrowth of the landowning 
aristocracy, they represent symptoms of a declining society. On the contrary, Kioussopoulou 
stressed the parallels between the Byzantines and the Latins, arguing that the Byzantine 
aristocracy was part of larger social changes in the Mediterranean that presaged a 
restructuring of society in a way similar to the early modern societies.” 

Regardless of the different reasons for its development, it seems to me appropriate to 
use for this type of aristocracy unparalleled in the Byzantine history the term entrepreneurial 
aristocracy, a term introduced by K.-P. Matschke. The word echoes the double affiliation of 
these influential individuals: on the one hand they belonged to the group of Greek merchants 
since they often combined commercial activities with banking and even manufacturing 
activities which were pursued on a very large scale in the Byzantine realm. The early 
fourteenth century cases of the dynatoi pursuing commercial activities in Chios or Phocaea 
illustrate this idea.“ For the ensuing periods we have the example of the Koumouses family 
which moved from Negroponte to Constantinople. Members of this family without aristocratic 
pedigree but with business interests are attested in Constantinople beginning by early 1390s 
and by the 1450s, Andronikos Koumouses had the position of imperial treasurer.*? On the other 
hand, the family names of the people involved in trading activities during this period indicate 
that they were also integrated in the Byzantine old aristocratic families. Thus, during the late 
fourteenth century, we can identify and follow the careers of numerous members of 


aristocratic families active in trade and finances such as Goudeles,7 Kabasilas, Notaras, or 


® According to K.-P. Matschke, “Commerce, Trade, Markets, and Money: Thirteenth to Fifteenth Centuries,” in 

The Economic History of Byzantium, vol. 2, 803. 

A. Kioussopoulou, Baotlevc rj ouovóuoc, 42-58. 

D. Kyritses, The Byzantine Aristocracy in the Thirteenth and Early Fourteenth Centuries, PhD dissertation Harvard 

University, 1997, 206-209. 

5  Th.Ganchou, "La famille Kovuoúong à Constantinople et Négropont;' 56-63. 

% [n K.-P. Matschke, "Spuren eines aristokratischen Unternehmertums in der späten Palaiologenzeit,” in Die 
Gesellschaft, 158- 220. Matschke's analysis relies on the observations of the Russian economic historian M. J. 
Sjuzjumov, Bor'ba za puti razvitija feodal'nych otnoSenij v Vizantii, Vizantijskie ocerki, Moscow, 1961, 34-63; 61. 

? See A.E. Laiou-Thomadakis, "The Byzantine Economy in the Mediterranean Trade System: Thirteenth- 
Fifteenth Centuries," in DOP 34 (1982): 199-201. John Chortasmenos also relates that George Goudeles owned a 
xenon, Letter 8, in Chortasmenos- Hunger, 157-159. 
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Angelos.? 

This new configuration of the political elite had several repercussions on the Byzantine 
political landscape. Reflecting the previous allegiances of the mesoi, their interests remained 
steadily attached to those of the emperor whom they had supported throughout the last 
hundred years of the empire from the time of the conflict between the legitimate John V and 
the usurper John VI, until the Fall of Constantinople.” Yet, in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century such allegiance became limited to some extent. Due to their "Latin connections," 
which opened them new avenues to gain wealth and influence, the Byzantine archontes 
reduced their dependence from the emperor and his court.” This situation constituted a 
novelty for the Byzantine society, since traditionally, the aristocracy upheld a rather negative 
opinion towards these types of activities. Frequently, unlike in the previous century, their 
economic interests did not fit into the framework of the Byzantine state, which had 
repercussions on the local administration. For instance, in a document dating from 1418 
Manuel complained to the Senate of Venice that the Byzantine merchants with the help of the 
Venetians are not paying their due taxes (kommerkion).”' 

The relations of this new entrepreneurial aristocracy with the imperial family did not 
reflect anymore a state of submission but rather a state of mutually profitable collaboration. In 
particular, John VII, the major contendent in the conflict for the Byzantine throne, relied 


extensively on a network of aristocratic traders and entrepreneurs who created the financial 


5 Owing to the good relations with the Genoese and the Turks inherited from Andronikos IV, John VII traded 
freely with the Latins through the harbors of the appanage of Selymbria. At the end of 1389 Manuel Kabasilas, 
John VII's economic representative, stayed in Genoa in order to sell a large quantity of grain. During the siege 
of Constantinople, John Goudeles traveled to the island of Chios on his own ship and acquired large quantities 
of grain which he afterwards sold in the capital with an inflated price of 31 hyperpyra. K.-P. Matschke, Die 
Schlacht bei Ankara und das Schicksal von Byzanz: Studien zur spátbyzantinischen Geschichte zwischen 1402 und 1422, 
Weimar: Böhlau, 1981, 131 and M. Balard, La Romanie Genoise, vol. 2, Rome: École Française de Rome, 1978, 758. 
J. Barker, "John VII in Genoa: a problem in late Byzantine source confusion," OCP 28 (1962): 236-237, S. 
Mešanović, John VII Palaiologos, 140. In 1401, Konstantinos Angelos, another member of an aristocratic family 
fell captive during a business trip from Constantinople to Chios. Cf. MM, II, 680. Later on, towards the end of 
the empire, Luke Notaras offered a similar example of an aristocrat involved in trade. Nicholas Notaras was 
himself involved in the trade relations of John VII. On the aristocratic family of Goudeles, see S. Lampros, “O 
Bučavtıvòç oikoc 'ovó6éAn;" NE, 13, (1916): 211-21. 

D See also the recent article by A. Kioussopoulou, "Les hommes d'affaires byzantins et leur rôle politique à la fin 
du Moyen Áge," Historical Review 7 (2010): 15-21. 

? "The case of Goudeles provides a vivid picture of Greek traders and financiers who maintained close contacts 
with each other and with the Genoese. Both Goudeles and Nicholas Notaras are qualified as Januenses by a 
Genoese notary in 1390; see, Barker, "John VII in Genoa,” 236. Both had almost daily contacts with various 
members of the de Draperiis family, some of whom bought considerable amounts of grain in ports controlled 
by John VII. The Genoese political party in Constantinople, whose representatives were Andronikos IV and 
John VII rested thus on a solid economic foundation. See also A. Kioussopoulou, BactAeUe rj ouovópuoc, 108-111. 

? TL Chrysostoimides, "Venetian commercial privileges under the Paleologi;' Studi Veneziani 12 (1970): doc. 19, 
354-355. 
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interface of his close connections with the Genoese.” For instance, Theodore Koumouses, 
member of the above mentioned family from Negroponte was one of the witnesses mentioned 
in the treatise between John VII and Genoa. Previously Koumouses had been appointed 
senator.” The same aristocratic entrepreneurs were summoned by the emperor to collaborate 
in the negotiations for the ransoming of the prisoners of Nikopolis in 1396 or in the supplying 
of the capital with food reserves during the Ottoman siege of 1394-1402. Later on, during the 
reign of John VIII Palaiologos, an emperor much more inclined toward an open alliance with 
the Latins, this group became more active and formulated its views more clearly in favor of an 
alliance with the Latins. Certainly, this political orientation owed much to their multiple 
economic contacts with the Latin merchants.” 

The process of change in the profile of the aristocracy ran at different paces in different 
geographical areas of the empire. If in Constantinople the rhythm of transformation was much 
faster due to its prestige and position in Mediterranean trade, in other regions still under 
imperial authority different elements were added to the general equation of social change. In 
the Peloponnese, where the Ottoman presence was still weak, by the end of the fourteenth 
century local lords acquired a significant economic influence and opposed the involvement of 
the central government.” In order to counterbalance the demand of increased taxes from the 
central government, they often asked for protection from the Venetian Republic and from the 
Ottomans.” In Thessalonike, it was the old aristocracy who acquired a strong influence and 
often expressed its opposition to the central government.” Thus, despite the differences from 
the Constantinopolitan aristocracy, in both Morea and Thessalonike the centrifugal forces 
affected the group of the local archontes who saw their economic interests endangered by the 
involvement of the emperor's authority. 


To sum up, it appears that by the end of the fourteenth century, the Byzantine 


? In this network it appears that George Goudeles and Nicholas Notaras played the role of economic agents for 
John VII. See below. 

?  OnTheodore Koumouses (PLP 13469) see MM 3, XXXIII, 143. 

N. Necipoglu, Byzantium between the Ottomans and the Latins, 188-233. 

5 See the inscription found in the village of Parori in the Peloponnese, R.-J. Loenertz, “Res Gestae Theodori 
Ioann. F. Palaelogi. Titulus metricus A. D. 1389,” EEBX 25 (1955): 206-210. On the historical information in the 
inscription see I. Toth and R. Radic, “Res gestae Theodori Ioanni filii Palaeologi en tant que source historique,” 
ZRVI 34 (1995): 185-201. For a translation of the inscription, see Appendix 1. 

% Manuel II, Funeral Oration for his Brother Theodore, Despot of Morea, ed. J. Chrysostomides, Thessalonike: 
Association for Byzantine Research, 1985 and The Inscription of Parori, ed. R.-J. Loenertz. For a translation of the 
inscription see Appendix 1. 

? The Thessalonican aristocrats were divided with regard to their political attitudes: some were in favor of an 
alliance with the Latins, others wanted Thessalonike to rely on its own resources. The businessmen had 
connections mostly with the Latins but also with the Ottomans. Matschke, Die Schlacht bei Ankara, 56-64. 
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aristocracy acquired several important traits that differentiated it from the earlier aristocracy. 
First and foremost, if in the previous decades the aristocrats were dominated by an 
individualistic attitude,” for the period under consideration the aristocracy begins to acquire a 
more corporative spirit. This group consciousness rooted in the necessity to form associations 
with well defined trade interests manifested itself in the promotion of a political orientation 
that would favor closer connections with the Latins. Towards the end of Manuel's reign, the 
Byzantine aristocrats tried to impose their control as a group in state administration when 
they chose the path of supporting Mustafa for the Ottoman Sultanate, a move that was pushed 
for by the Venetians. Second, if in the first half of the fourteenth century the aristocrats' 
power was articulated in the framework of a state which had the means to provide privileges, 
the new entrepreneurial aristocrats in the second half of the century began to elude the 
dependency on the state. Since with the territorial losses the emperor was deprived of some of 
the possibilities to distribute lands and state grants, the aristocracy began to search for other 


means to accumulate wealth.” 


1.2. Major challenges to imperial authority during Manuel's reign 


These structural changes in Byzantine society combined with the growing military threat often 
resulted in the weakening of the state's authority and in more frequent attacks against the 
emperor's legitimacy. In the following section I will present four major identifiable challenges 
to the emperor's authority and ideological position: the ecclesiastics' claims to autonomy of 
action within the Church, the dynastic conflicts with John VII, the evolution of the relations 
with the Ottomans and the consequences on the negotiations with the West, and the situation 
in the Peloponnese where the local archontes were claiming autonomy from the central 


government in Constantinople. This section, while offering further details regarding the 


* In his thesis D. Kyritses argued that in the thirteenth and the early fourteenth centuries the Byzantine 
aristocrats “never tried to impose their control as a group over imperial authority. They did not form any 
permanent body.” The Byzantine Aristocracy in the Thirteenth and the Early Fourteenth Centuries , PhD Dissertation, 
Harvard University, 1997, 393. 

? On the debates around the emperor's and the state's capacity to confiscate and make use of land properties in 
the Palaiologan period see A. Laiou, “A weak state abandons the economy” in Byzantine Economy, 224-230 and 
K. Smyrlis, “The State, the Land, and Private Property. Confiscating Monastic and Church Properties in the 
Palaiologan Period” in Church and Society in Late Byzantium, ed. D. Angelov, Kalamazoo: Medieval Institute, 59- 
79. Laiou has interpreted the problem of the emperor's prerogatives in taxation issues as evidence of a weak 
state whose authority was contested by the church and other privileged groups. Nevertheless, Smyrlis argues 
that the cases of expropriation of monastic and church estates are a reflection of the extent of the emperors' 
prerogatives in late Byzantium. In addition, in Manuel II's case, Smyrlis points out that this process 
counterbalanced to some degree the losses of state properties. 
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context of production of the emperor's political messages, is intended to support the 
discussion of Manuel's reaction to these challenges by analyzing a different idea of kingship in 


the last chapters of my dissertation. 


1.2.1. Church and emperor 

Manuel II's theological preoccupations have always been regarded as an essential part of his 
political and literary persona. These preoccupations were mirrored by his apologetic texts, 
The dialogs with a Muslim, The letter to Alexios Iagoup, or The treatise on the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit, as well as by his close association with theologians be the hesychasts (e.g. Makarios 
Makres, the Athonite hieromonk David, Nicholas Kabasilas) or converts to Catholicism (e.g. 
Manuel Kalekas, or Maximos Chrysoberges). Nevertheless, despite these interests and 
connections, during much of his reign, the relations with the Church and members of the 
clergy were not always smooth." Partly, this situation was caused by the Church's steady rise 
as a powerful political institution during the last two centuries of the empire. As scholars 
have long argued, several important events in the Palaiologan period strengthened the 
position of the Church with regard to other political actors: the Byzantine Church's strong 
opposition to the union with Rome agreed by Michael VIII, based on a wide popular support, 
the civil wars of the mid fourteenth century, and the adoption of Hesychasm as the official 
doctrine of the Byzantine Church. During this period of continuous military conflicts, the 
Church was often perceived as the only stable institution with a moral ground stronger than 
that of the imperial authority. The direct effects of this powerful position, were on the one 


hand the gradual increase of its role as a judicial institution at the social level, and, on the 


1 For instance J. Barker, "Manuel as a Personality and a Literary Figure," in Manuel II, 395-440. and also H.-G. 
Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im Byzantinischen Reich, München: C.H. Beck, 712-784 

Im To a large extent Manuel's theological preoccupations were linked to his political activities. It has been 
noticed that the treatise On the Procession of the Holy Spirit was written in view of a possible future Church 
union, as it was not composed as a polemic but rather as an attempt to clarify divergent points: Ch. Dendrinos, 
An annotated critical edition of Manuel II Palaiologos' On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, PhD dissertation, Royal 
Holloway, London, p. VII. 

12 p, Angelov, “Introduction,” in Church and Society in Late Byzantium, Kalamazoo: Medieval Institute Publications, 
1-2. Cf. also the synodal decision confirming the agreement between John V and Andronikos IV in 1381. See 
below. 

1 On the relations between the emperor and the Church in general in Byzantium see F. Dvornik, Early Christian 
and Byzantine Political Philosophy: Origins and Background, Washington DC: Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine 
Studies, 1966; H. Ahrweiler, L'idéologie politique de l'Empire byzantin, Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 
1975; D. Geanakopoulos, "Church and State in the Byzantine Empire: A Reconsideration of the Problem of 
Caesaropapism," Church History 34 (1965), 381-403. D. Angelov, ed., "Introduction," Church and State in Late 
Byzantium, 1-10. 

104 In the late empire the Church continued to function as a judicial institution, at a time when its importance in 
this sphere rose further. Apart from the General Judges (xa8oAixoi xpitat), the patriarchal tribunal in 
Constantinople established itself as an authoritative court in late Byzantine Empire. The documents of the 
patriarchal register which survive in great numbers from the middle of the second half of the 14th c. up until 
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other hand, the strengthening of the patriarch's position at the political level. Thus, some late 
Byzantine clerics began to claim that the patriarch's office was superior to the emperor's. A 
well known instance is to be found in Patriarch Antony IV's letter from 1396 in which he 
commented to the Russian Prince Vasili on the emperor's role but also extolled the patriarch's 
and the Church's role. 

Manuel resisted these claims and throughout his reign tried to assert the authority 
traditionally assigned to his office.” To understand his approach to the Church we need to 
look at several instances well documented by extant official documents. Like other Byzantine 
emperors of the later period, Manuel realized that due to the shortage of resources for the 
increasing defensive needs of the state, the Church remained one of the few institutions in 
possession of important assets which could serve the state. Already in the fourteenth century, 
John V had made recourse to confiscations of land properties belonging to the monasteries 
which he then divided as pronoia among his soldiers. His son, Manuel, pursued a similar policy, 
as it can be noticed from the contemporary documents which often attest the emperor's 
intervention in the economic activities of wealthy monasteries. Thus, a frequent practice was 
either to confiscate monastic agricultural lands which were subsequently offered as pronoia to 
soldiers or to pay only partially the financial obligations due to Athonite monasteries.” 

In parallel to the attempts to appropriate monastic possessions for domestic usage, 


Manuel actively asserted his role as defender of Orthodoxy in both ecclesiastical or political 


1402, feature judicial cases pertaining not only to matters of marriage and inheritance but also to disputes 
over property, money lending, and commercial contracts. J. Darrouzés, Les regestes des actes du patriarcat de 
Constantinople, vol. I, fasc. VI, "Les regestes de 1377 a 1410," Paris: Institut francais d'études byzantines, 1979. 

'5 In 1386, Kydones wrote to Manuel about the arrows of the hesychasts “which do not spare even an emperor.” 
(Kydones, Letters 327. 258). Cf. J. Hussey, The Orthodox Church in the Byzantine Empire, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1986, 267. 

1% For a translation of the letter, see E. Barker, Social and Political Thought in Byzantium, from Justinian I to the last 
Palaeologus, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963. See also P. Guran, “Frontières geographiques et liturgiques dans la 
lettre d'Antoine IV au grand prince de Moscou," in Proceedings of the 22nd International Congress of Byzantine 
Studies : Sofia, 22-27 August, 2011, vol 2, Sofia: Bulgarian Historical Heritage Foundation, 2011. 

7 On the emperor's role in appointing the bishops see V. Laurent, "Le Trisépiscopat du patriarche Matthieu Ier 
(1397-1410). Un grand procès canonique à Byzance au debut du XVe siècle,” REB 1972 (30): 89-93. 

18 K, Smyrlis, "The State, the Land, and Private Property," Church and State in Late Byzantium, 66-67. Cf. the 
analysis of this document in Ostrogorskij, Pour l'histoire de la feodalité byzantine, Bruxelles: Institut de philologie 
Orientale, 1954, 161-163. 

10 Especially the documents concerning the monastery of Docheiariou. Cf. G. Ostrogorsky Feodalité, 131. 
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affairs.’ Not only did he negotiate the union of the Churches in several instances!" defending 
the Orthodox position, but also intervene in the ecclesiastical life, challenging the episcopal 
authority on at least three known occasions. In the following, I will provide an overview of 
these episodes as they can further reveal both the arguments against imperial intervention in 
ecclesiastic affairs as well as the emperor's stance vis-à-vis the Church. 

The earliest recorded instance of Manuel's involvement in Church affairs dates from 
1397 when Manuel issued a prostagma by which, eluding the approval of the synod, demanded 
that the bishops celebrate a liturgy in commemoration of his mother, Helena, on the first 
anniversary of her death in 1397.'? The prostagma caused dissatisfaction among the high 
ranking clergy. Under the influence of the metropolitan Matthew of Kyzikos, the Byzantine 
Church gave a trenchant response to Manuel's request that the emperor had no right to 
formulate such orders in ecclesiastical issues. Although we lack detailed information on the 
development of the affair, it is likely that, by this move, Manuel intended to demonstrate his 
authority in ecclesiastical affairs rather than to simply commemorate his mother. Thus, at the 
time of the request, in 1397, the patriarch's position was vacant after the death of Patriarch 
Kallistos II prior to the appointment of Matthew I. One can interpret this move as the 
emperor's intention to act at a moment when no patriarch was installed. 

The second in chronological order and most documented instance of Manuel's 
engagement in Church affairs concerned his direct involvement in the controversy over the 


deposition and subsequent restoration of Patriarch Matthew I (1397-1402 and 1403-1410).'? 


"^ In taking seriously his role of defensor fidei, Manuel echoed the mid-fourteenth century attempts of the Church 
to force the emperor to pronounce a confession of faith upon his coronation. Thus the book of Pseudo- 
Kodinos (253.22-254.3) mentions that the emperor had to write by his own hand a confession of orthodox 
faith, which he signed and deposited with the patriarch and the synod. A translation of this confession is 
provided in D. Angelov, Imperial ideology and political thought in Byzantium (1204-1330), 411: "Likewise I promise to 
remain and constantly be a faithful and genuine son and servant of the holy church and, in addition, to be its 
defensor and vindicator, to be well-disposed and philanthropic toward the subjects in accordance with the 
principles of reason and propriety, to abstain as much as possible from murder, mutilation, and similar acts, 
and to incline always toward truth and peace." Furthermore, after 1403, Manuel's assumed role of defender of 
the Church emerges from a typikon for the monastery of Mount Athos with the purpose of reforming the 
monastic cenobitic life. Cf. J. Thomas and Constantinides Hero, Byzantine Monastic Foundations, Washington: 
Dumbarton Oaks, 2000, 1613-1615. 

11 At the Council of Basel and the negotiations of 1422-1423. 

"? J, Darrouzés, Les regestes des actes du patriarcat de Constantinople, vol. I, fasc. VI, "Les regestes de 1377 a 1410,” 
Paris, 1979, no. 3058, 319. G.T. Dennis, "Official Documents of Manuel II Palaeologus," B 41, 1971. Edition of the 
text in V. Laurent, "La date de la mort d'Helene Cantacuzene, femme de Jean V Paleologue," REB 13 (1955): 
135-38. 

13 Matthew I was a Palamite and, according to Manuel Kalekas, the leader of this group: R.-J. Loenertz, La 
correspondance de M. Calecas, 315-344. On Matthew I see: G.T. Dennis, "Four Unknown Letters of Emperor 
Manuel II Palaeologus," B 36 (1966): 63-66; J. Darrouzes, Les regestes, vol I, fasc VII (1410-1453), Paris, 1991, nos. 
3284, 500-504; no. 3299, 478-480; no. 3267, 484-486; nos. 3270-3276, 487-493; P. Schreiner, Chronica Byzantina 
Breviora, vol. 1, 12.13-14, 114; Vienna, 1975; V. Laurent, "Le Trisépiscopat du patriarche Matthieu," p. 30, 52-53, 
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Upon assuming his office, Matthew was accused by a group of metropolitans that he held the 
position uncanonically, primarily because he was guilty of being tpioeníokonoc. This was a rare 
charge in the history of the Byzantine Church which incriminated clerics appointed bishops 
for three times in a row." Since Matthew had already been ordained metropolitan of Kyzikos 
and was appointed (hypopsephios) bishop of Chalcedon, in 1397, the year when he became 
Patriarch, a large number of metropolitans opposed this appointment.'^ Alongside this issue, 
Matthew's opponents elaborated an extensive list of other accusations which included charges 
against the involvement of the emperor's authority in ecclesiastical matters." 

The conflict which plagued Matthew's fifteen year long patriarchate involved the 
participation of numerous clerics and court officials as well as several Church councils." All 
these events and participating forces point to the gravity of the situation. Already in 1397, a 
hieromonk, Makarios, claimed that the appointment of Matthew I was illegal because during 
the election process the patriarch's name was fraudulently introduced among the candidates 
by the megas chartophylax, John Holobolos.'? The latter also took a solemn oath that Matthew 
had been only once appointed metropolitan of Kyzikos. Yet, the immediate consequence of the 
accusations regarding the validity of Matthew's appointment, was that the leader of the group 
of accusers, the hieromonk Makarios, was denied the right to vote in the synod following 
pressures from the emperor. For a time, although metropolitans continued to accuse the fact 


that the imperial power seriously interfered in the patriarch's election, the whole issue seemed 


93-96, 132, 169-173. G.T. Dennis, "The Deposition and Restoration of Patriarch Matthew I, 1402-1403," BF 2 
(1967): 100-106. 

™ For a detailed discussion of this charge and further examples from the fifteenth century, see V. Laurent, "Le 
Trisépiscopat," 64-87. 

75 For a complete list of the synods in this case see G.T. Dennis, "The Deposition and Restoration of Patriarch 
Matthew I,” 102-104. 

16 Makarios devoted several treatises to this issue. In his «a8oAikr] mpayyateta (Laurent, “Trisépiscopat,” 20-22) 
as well as in several polemical treatises against Patriarch Matthew I (Ilivaé oov O&Q tfjg napovons 
Mpaypatetac, todt'gott tives kai nócat aitiar xavovikai AU OC KavoviKds rjueig Te &nootpepóueða TOV viv 
ratpiuxpxeóovta Kai u&AAov oi iepatıkoí, iva ur] otv br'aitiaciw kavovikýv (Paris. gr. 1379, f. 15) he exposed 
his arguments on the deposition of Patriarch Matthew, among which the most important were the following: 
he had been previously excommunicated on different grounds by a synod of eighteen bishops; because he was 
thrice bishop- Bishop of Chalcedon, of Kyzikos, and of Constantinople, and not only ordained as it had been 
decided by a synod at the palace organized by the Patriarch himself; due to the usurpation of the patriarchal 
throne with the secular help of the emperor; he made serious mistakes during his office, as in the case of 
Jeremiah of Moldavia; by condemning Makarios of Ankara's arguments he condemned the Church Fathers' 
texts which often mentioned the accusation of tpiceníokoroc; he had an immoral behavior, for Patriarch 
Matthew was accused of simony and organized prostitution (nopvofooxeiv) in the monastery of Charsianites 
(Paris. gr. 1379, f.11r. Cf. Laurent, “Trisépiscopat,” 37). 

17 See the list of participating individuals in the Synodal Tome of 1409, N. Necipoğlu, Byzantium between Ottomans 
and Latins, 304. 

u8 Paris. gr, 1379, 12 Mndevoc yàp tv £v t ovvddw Exeivy &ápyiepécv åčioðvtoç ceOfjvoi Ev taic droe, Cf. V. 
Laurent, "Le Trisépiscopat,” 153. 
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definitively settled: Makarios, continued to take part in the Church councils, while in 1399 he 
left Constantinople together with the emperor in his long journey through Europe. It appears 
that the main reason for Manuel to take the turbulent hieromonk with him was that he wished 
to keep the ecclesiastical affairs in the capital free of any troubles. 

During the absence of Makarios and of the emperor from the capital, the conflict 
between a part of the clergy and the patriarch continued despite the increase of the pressures 
of the Ottoman siege. In 1402, added to the previous and other accusations,” rumors were 


spread that Matthew I had been negotiating the surrender of the City to the Ottomans.” 


121 


Consequently, the four metropolitans present in Constantinople still under siege’? summoned 


a synod which deposed Matthew. John VII, the emperor in charge of the City at that time, 
directly intervened to impose the synodal decision as he was happy to remove a patriarch so 
close to his rival, Manuel. Several months later, immediately after the end of the siege, in order 
to confirm the previous decision, a new synod was summoned in which more metropolitans 
participated and validated the verdict.'? 

The attachment of John VII to a certain part of the clergy opposed to the patriarch was 
visible in several other instances as well. In 1393, John Adeniates, a priest in Constantinople 
and óióáckaAoc toO EvayyeAtov, confronted both the patriarch and the emperor. Because of 
the offenses against him, Manuel forced him to stop officiating liturgy; thereafter he moved to 


Pera, Likely his transfer to the Genoese colony was caused by the fact that he could receive 


123 


John VII's protection. 


u Matthew was accused of having allowed the monastery of Charsianites to degenerate into a place of ill-fame. 

20 In his testament, Patriarch Matthew mentioned the episode of his short deposition (1402-1403) as causing him 
great grief. He connected Emperor Manuel's activity to that of the Church and praised Manuel for his 
energetic intervention in the affairs of the Church and for his gifts to the Charsianites monastery. Cf. I. 
Konidares and C. Manaphes, "EmiteAettiog BovAnoic Kai didaoKadia tov oikouuevixoO matpidpxov 
Mat0aíov(1397-1410)," EEBX 45 (1981-1982): 472-510. T. Papademetriou argues that Patriarch Matthew's 
collaboration with the Ottomans is plausible, "The Turkish Conquests and Decline of the Church 
reconsidered," in Church and Society in Late Byzantium, ed. Dimiter Angelov, Kalamazoo: Medieval Institute 
Publications, 2009, 195. 

21 Matthew of Medeia and the metropolitans of Kyzikos, Gothia, and Severin. According to the Church canons 

there was a need of at least four metropolitans to summon a synod. Due to the siege it was impossible for 

other metropolitans to enter the capital, Dennis, "The Deposition and Restoration of Patriarch Matthew I," 

101. 

Makarios, Apology, Paris. gr. 1378, f. 11: natpidpynv únò úo ovvddwv éxBAnOÉvta tod te Bpdvov Kai tG viufic. 

123 MM, II, 172-174: CCCCXL- 1393, Synodal order of excommunication of John Adeniates accused of plotting: 6 
nana Iwavvns ó ‘Adnvidtns ó Kai diddoKaAocs tod evayyeAtov xpracícac, KataAitwv trv roAiceíav avtod 
Kal tr|v tá&w Kai dvtapotas kai ovokevàç tivàç ue0' étépwv dtacAdAWV Kai rapavóuov avipav pEAETaV kai 
Epyaotac épyaGóuevog Kata Tov Kpatatod Kai lou HUG avGévtov xai BaotAécoG Kai onovõáčwv drapaprivar 
tiv Boot Më taúrtnv rëm "méig, tÉAog &motuxov Tod okonoð, ¿nei Eide Tos abtod ovvepyoùç xai 
oupBovAous KpatnPévtac Kai é&eratouévouc xai one trv qavépootv wv abtoc Enpattev, eig u£v TO 
TATPLAPXEIOV KAAOUPEVOS eic TOV uéyav TODTOV Kal BEiov vaóv &A0eiv OVddAWS NOEANoEV, eig SE TOV Tañatăv 
AMLWV WXETO, ur[ttvoc óvtoc to TOÕTOV S1wWKOVTOS. 


122 
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Once he returned from Europe in 1403 and replaced John VII, Manuel pursued a plan to 
restore Matthew I in his position and attempted first to reconcile his favorite patriarch with 
the metropolitans who had previously rejected him. He issued a decree summoning another 
synod larger than the previous ones in order to discuss Matthew I's deposition.’ Yet, the 
synod had an unexpected result: Matthew's deposition was not only confirmed but the former 
patriarch was also excommunicated and anathematized. The emperor did not accept the result 
and reinstalled Matthew as patriarch. Then, to confirm the decision, Manuel tried to form a 
majority among the Byzantine metropolitans who would cast their vote for Matthew. In one of 
his polemical texts Makarios recounts that even if the metropolitans were usually inclined to 
obey the ruler, this time, many of them opposed Manuel. Under such circumstances, Manuel 
was compelled to use forceful methods in order to persuade the members of the synod: thus, 
according to Makarios, the metropolitans who opposed Matthew were in fact either 
blackmailed to change their opinions, replaced, or sent into monasteries, while other 
metropolitan sees were created. By the end of Manuel's campaign to reinstall his favorite 
patriarch, only the metropolitans of Ankara, Kyzikos, and Severin maintained their previous 
position. Eventually, Manuel succeeded to restore Matthew as patriarch, and took the 
opportunity for a reconciliation with the rebellious clerics. Manuel organized a synod because 
of the fear of possible further rebellions.’ Significantly, this time the synod took place in the 
imperial palace." At the synod, Manuel accepted to forgive the rebellious metropolitans and 
reinforced all the decisions already taken in a chrysobull (1403-1404). 

However, Manuel's involvement in this debate further infuriated Makarios and 
Matthew of Medeia who refused any reconciliation and circulated more pamphlets against the 
patriarch in which the emperor himself was ridiculed and criticized for his actions. In one of 
these “manifestos” it was plainly stated that the emperor acted like a tyrant ever since his 
coronation: 


Whence, since our most divine emperor and lord considered that the zeal for 
making those accusations came from their envious disposition, he disregarded 
their reproaches and the insolent accusations which the metropolitan of Medeia 


"^ The synod had eighteen participants. Cf. G. Dennis, "The Restoration and Deposition of Patriarch Matthew I,” 
BF, 2 (1967): 103. 

"5 For the translation of the emperor's answer see Ibid., 105. 

7$ Laurent, “Trisépiscopat,” 41. 

17 [natext in Paris. gr. 1379, f. 49v. 

28 For the text of the chrysobull see Laurent, “Trisépiscopat,” 124, 56-59: oUte tov exteBEvta Tapa CC iepüq 
ovvddou tóuov otépyw - Svtiva mpdtepov otépEavtes wo Évvoyov xai KAVOVIKOV ouvi[veoav Ev ati kai 
únéypaņpav - org tO End abt@ npopàv Oeiov Kai npookuvntóv xpuoópovAAov tod Kpatatod Kai &yíou 
fjuóv a00évcou Pactréwe. 
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said against him in the Patriarchate in the very monastery of Stoudios in which he 
contended that the emperor acted like a tyrant against him for twelve years [...]; 
the emperor also overlooked their writings full of outrageous calumnies, false 
accusations, and unlawful statements. It was therefore necessary to bring those to a 
trial so that they would defend themselves and justify their actions. Nevertheless, 
the emperor rather wished to reconcile with them and he did not even make public 
the abusive letter so that they would not be covered in shame, and addressed them 
in a humane and gentle way [...]. Yet, they rather asked for the trial to be made so 
that they point out the innovations which generated a heresy in the Church, 
arguing that we introduced an innovation by saying that the candidate 
(hypopséphios) is not a bishop [...]. Whence our most divine lord and emperor lay 
down the definitions. "Dev kata POdvov eivai voutoac ó Ocióratoc ruv abSEvtNs 
Kai BaoiAevs tov Unép Ov £Aeyov CfjAov éxeivoi, rapeióe uèv Tac toótov Aoibopíag 
Kai Dee, ër te &mó otóuatoc eine Kat 'a0toO 6 xpnuoxícag Mndetac čv te TH 
Tlatpiapxetw Kai opp ti tod Xxovó(ou uovfi, £v oic ën) SWSeKa Zreo vupavveioOot 
nap ’avtod dietetveto [...]: rapeióe Aé xai &rep EypaWav navtaxod UppiotiKH> Kat 
oukogavtiKOc Kai dOgouwc. Agov ovv ayayeiv aùtoùç eig xpiüpiov 
&noAoyn8ncouévoug Kai Siknv SwWoovtac wvnep ESpacav, ó Sè tà mpóc Eiprivnv 
uov tobtov EmpayyatevEeto Kal oUtTE TO AotdSopov ékeivo ypáupa Eve~avioE 
TOTOTE, Va ur] atoxovOO ow, Aà kai PravOpwnws WpiAEL TOUTOIC kal npoor vá, 
[...]. Kpitripiov A uov &Qtovv yevéoOot koi Emi TOUTOU tà CC xawotoyíag 
Se1xOfvai, A! flc atpeoic tH 'ExxAnoía tíkteta, kxatvorouíav rjyoóuevot tò Aéyew 
Huds év TH tóuo TOV ónowUriqiov u civar éníoxonov. [...] O0&v Kal repli tovtov u£v 
Otopícato npóc AvTOUG ó BEIdTATOS ruv avPEvtns Kai Boo Aen 17 


By circulating these pamphlets, Makarios expected an official reaction which nevertheless the 

emperor delayed. Only much later, Manuel proposed to the rebellious Makarios of Ankara and 

Matthew of Medeia to meet and listen to their demands. In 1409, in response to the accusations 

and invectives, Manuel elaborated a series of four letters which were probably delivered 

publicly. These letters constituted the preamble to another synod where the accusation of 

Trisépiscopat was discussed in the absence of Makarios and Matthew. At the synod, apart from 

members of the clergy an important number of the emperor's supporters and oikeioi were 

present.’ The two accused, Makarios of Ankara and Matthew, sent a report detailing their two 
chief accusations: that the current patriarch was guilty of having been appointed bishop for 
the third time and that he had been restored with the emperor's support.’ The synod 
confirmed the definitive decision of condemnation of Makarios and Matthew. Despite this 
heated argument with the bishops, it appeared nevertheless that Manuel continued to look for 

129 Makarios of Ankara, in Laurent, "Trisépiscopat;' 131.167-185. 

130 Theioi- Theodore Kantakouzenos, Constantine Asanes; other exaderphoi- Andreas Asanes and Demetrios 
Palaiologos Goudeles, Nicholas Notaras; other oikeioi Alexios Kaballarios Tzamplakon, Manuel Kantakouzenos 
Phakrases, Nicholas Sophianos, George Goudeles, Andronikos Tarchaniotes Philanthropenos, Demetrios 
Leontares, Demetrios Chrysoloras, Andronikos Melissenos, Matthew Lascaris Palaiologos, etc. For a list of the 
participants in the synod see Necipoğlu, Byzantium between the Ottomans and the Latins, 304. 


Laurent, "Trisépiscopat," 60. 
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reconciliation with the opposing clergy for, after Patriarch Matthew's death in 1410, he 
appointed Euthymios II patriarch. Previously, Euthymios had been Makarios' teacher in the 
monastery of Stoudios, and during his trial he had agreed with the arguments against Matthew 
I. 

Many of the arguments advanced by the metropolitans opposed to the deposition of 
Makarios and Matthew of Medeia attacked primarily the emperor's involvement in 
ecclesiastical affairs. In one of his treatises, Makarios specifically addressed the emperor's right 
to intervene in ecclesiastical affairs. The text divided in twenty-seven chapters was 
emphatically titled: ExAoyr uepikr| nepi TO Sti geles ó PaolAEvG OTOIXEIV Kal £uuévew toig 
KAVOVIKGG ópio0eiot, otépyetv te Kal SemevdevElv Tovs Kavovac. “O xai UILOXVEITAL xpióuevoc, 
Kal WC OUK é&&pyet T] £&ovoi&Get tv KAVOVIKHY Kal lepatiK@v, uóvov Aë tv moAitiKdv, GAN 
ovde EEITAL gor mapaAóetv Katdotaciv tiva ¿kkànoiaotikýv, Kal nepi GAAWV ToLloUTWV 
Keg~oAatwv.’” In this treatise Makarios disparagingly labeled Matthew I with the term 
a&pxovtoertokoros, that is a bishop appointed by a secular lord. Yet, Makarios' attacks against 
the emperor's interventions in the Church were rather indirect and more subtle since, as an 
expert in canon law, he surely was aware that Byzantine emperors often appointed patriarchs 
and bishops. He must also have been aware of the fact that senators, i.e. lay people, 
participated in recent synods concerned with the election of patriarchs.’ The first problem he 
identified resided in the fact that in the early fifteenth century an imperial prostagma for the 
nomination or transfer of a bishop equaled the validity of a synodal vote. Hence the problem 
seen by Makarios: the cheirotonia could be offered by the emperor himself, who, despite being 
anointed by the patriarch, had no attributes of a cleric. Second, according to Makarios who 
cited the authority of the Church Fathers, the clergy were not supposed to make recourse to 
imperial power in ecclesiastic matters, particularly in cases of promotions. In fact, this was also 


the prescription of the twelfth canon of the synod of Antioch.” Makarios further reinforced 


13 This is by far the longest treatise in the series of Makarios'polemical texts (Paris.gr. 1379, f. 98-148). It makes 
several important statements with regard to the emperor's office (ch. 1-10): the emperors have to obey the 
canons of the Church; the clerics who ask for the help of the secular power and plot with the secular power 
should be deposed; the sacerdotal power is superior to imperial power; the emperor is a simple lay person to 
whom the entrance in the sanctuary is denied; he has no right to cancel the canonical decisions and 
prescriptions; that the power usurped by the emperors in questions of bishop transfer has no canonical 
foundation. Chs. 13-27 argue for the fact that only the bishop elected by a synod is fully a bishop. 

133 In their texts, Theodore Balsamon and Demetrios Chomatenos conferred absolute power to the emperor in 
ecclesiastical affairs. 

34 During the trial of John Bekkos, before his ascension to Patriarchate, the synod was supplemented with a 
group of Senators representing the emperor. Cf. D. Kyritses, The Byzantine Aristocracy in the Thirteenth and Early 
Fourteenth Centuries, PhD dissertation, Harvard University, 58 and 62-63. 

55 Theodore Balsamon who commented the validity of this norm concluded that, in juridical terms, the 
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this accusation with an example drawn from Neilos Kabasilas who made a clear distinction 
between the sovereign's arbitrary interventions and the solicited and authorized collaboration 
with the Church, Tä Thus, the basileus could preside over the synod, senators could take part in 
the transactions of the bishops only if the bishops previously agreed. Makarios noticed that 
this was not the case with Manuel II, who, in 1403 acted against the unanimous opinion of the 
bishops and reinstalled Matthew I on the ecumenical throne. This was also the case in 1397 
when Matthew I, with the emperor's support, became patriarch for the first time against the 
different vote of the majority of the synod. In both cases, according to Makarios, the emperor's 
action altered the election process, but especially in the second case the deposed patriarch's 
appeal to the ruler invalidated his position. 

Makarios' allegations in his texts, dated to 1405, openly incriminated Matthew I and the 
emperor Manuel II. By accusing the emperor, he positioned himself in a series of ecclesiastics 
who contested the traditional view that the ruler was isapostolos, the supreme authority both 
civil and religious, placed above the ecclesiastical law." Thus, earlier in the fourteenth century 
Philotheos Kokkinos took advantage of the civil discord and tried to escape the imperial 
tutelage, especially due to the rapprochement with Rome of John V. The latent conflict 
between the emperor and the Church exploded under Patriarch Neilos Kerameus (1380-1388). 
Then, the emperor faced with growing discontent, had to summon a synod at the monastery of 
Stoudios in order to draft a charter of his rights with regard to the Church.’ 

Given these circumstances, it appears that since the metropolitans were aware that the 
patriarch was strongly backed by the emperor, a large number of clerics wanted to reduce the 
imperial authority over the Church. These intentions became clear already in 1397 when two 
metropolitans, of Nicomedia and of Corinth, were asked by the emperor to provide 


explanations for their support in favor of Makarios of Ankara in the latter's argument with 


patriarch of Constantinople represented the supreme instance. All the appeals formulated in the Orthodox 
realm, could make final recourse to his authority. F. Lauchert, Die Kanones der wichtigsten altkirchlichen Concilien, 
nebst den Apostolischen Kanones, Freiburg: Mohr, 1896, 46. 

86 Paris. gr, 1378, f.3v-4r. 

77 This view contrasted the statements in the treatise against the Latins where Makarios admitted that the 
emperor had the right to summon a church council, Makarios, "Against the Latins," in Tomos katallages, ed. 
Patriarch Dositheos, Iasi, 1687, 49-51. 

5* The agreement of 1380/1382 regulated two important issues: the choice of new metropolitans and the 
transfer of a bishop from a see to another. On the second point the emperor obtained very extended power: all 
the movement of nominations, promotions, mutations within the Church was subordinated to his goodwill. 
The synodal decree noted that this was an ancient privilege of the emperor. Regarding the first point, it seems 
that he arrived at a compromise, necessary both according to the canons and to the circumstances. The synod 
of 1380 allowed the emperor only the right to regard over the synodal transactions and to veto. Cf. V. Laurent, 
"Les droits de l'empereur en matiére ecclesiastique. L'accord de 1380-1382," REB 13, 1955: 5-20. 
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Patriarch Matthew. In response, they demanded a written canon for the emperor's right to 
delegate representatives in the synod to judge ecclesiastical matters. In a document dating 
from those years, the two metropolitans suggested that the emperor acted unlawfully for he 
did not have the approval of the Church.” 

The tensions between the emperor and the Church erupted again in 1416 upon the 
direct appointment of the metropolitan of Moldavia without a prior approval of the synod." 
This case was to some extent similar to other instances of Manuel's involvement in 
ecclesiastical affairs. Like in other previous cases, important clergymen perceived the ruler's 
intervention as an abuse. Upon his arrival from the Peloponnese, Manuel identified in Poliaina, 
Macedonia, a bishop which he considered fit for the vacant metropolitan sea of Moldavia. By 
the end of the fourteenth century this position in the far away regions of Christian Orthodoxy 
had acquired political importance. Yet, when Manuel sent his proposal to Constantinople, 
patriarch Euthymios refused to make the appointment and vehemently contested the 
emperor's right to appoint metropolitans. Moreover, he threatened to quit his position unless 
the emperor admitted his abusive intervention in Church affairs and a synod was summoned to 
discuss the appointment.” Although, with the death of Euthymios in the same year 1416, the 
conflict stopped, eventually Manuel requested a synod to define more precisely his rights over 
the Church.” In doing so, Manuel echoed a tendency observable in his father's, John V, 
approach to the relations with the Church. As mentioned above, John had also requested the 


elaboration of a document which would state more accurately his rights within the Church.” 


7? MM, 2, 271-272: pwtnSévtec oi iepwtator &pyiepeic kai onéprioi, A te Nikoundetac Kal ó Kopív8ov, [...] mept 
8& tod iva Zon &pxovtag ó DaciAeUG eig tà AaAoóyueva Ev TH iep ovvddw Emi EyKAnuatiKdv únoðéoewv, ote 
yvoynv éooxkayev eic todto, obte éypéáwayev to1odtd vi, dAAG UaAAOV LEV oy Aéyouev Viv, wo Stav (qon 
avta ó Dooenc ó &ytog peta EEEtdoews, &xv Oobemfg, Sti Exer Sikatov ó PaorrEvc eic todto, uéAAoyev xai 
r|u£ic àkoAovOeiv TH iep ovvddw Kai roig evpEOeior’ ¿àv SE OvdSEV eopeOfi, otépyouev kal THEIG TODTO KATH 
nücav avayKny (ó uéyag oxevo@vadé d1dKovoc ó Badoapwv). 

“40M. Kalekas, Letters, 93-94, 314.215; J. Darrouzés, Regestes, I, fasc. VI, nos. 3025, 3027, p. 36; no 3031, p.37; V. 
Laurent, "Le Trisépiscopat,” 9-11; J. Darrouzés, Regestes, vol. I, fasc. VII, no. 3296, 6; S. Runciman, “Manuel II 
and the See of Moldavia," in Kathegetria, Essays presented to Joan Hussey for her 80th birthday, ed. J. 
Chrysostomides, Camberley: Porphyrogenitus, 1988, 515-20. Laurent, "Le Trisépiscopat,' 96; J. Darrouzes, 
Regestes, vol I, fasc. VII, no. 3299, 10 and V. Laurent, "Les droits de l'empereur en matière écclesiastique,” 5-20. 

^! The conflict between Manuel and Euthymios is presented by J. Barker, Manuel II, 323. 

!? Sylvester Syropoulos, Memoirs, ed. V. Laurent, Rome: Pontificium institutum orientalium studiorum, 1971, 49- 
55, 

18 V, Laurent, "Les droits de l'empereur en matière ecclésiastique,” 1-8. The synod awarded the emperor the 
following rights: to oppose his veto to the election of a metropolitan whom he did not like; to reformulate the 
Patriarch's charter by creating, promoting, or downgrading episcopal sees, combining seas as reward, transfer 
of bishops; to be impossible for the Church to excommunicate the emperor or any other member of the 
senate; to maintain in Constantinople the bishops summoned in the capital for important affairs, without the 
patriarch's opposition; to ask from any new bishop to promise loyalty to the emperor and the empire; to ask 
that all the bishops approve and sign the synodal documents; to ask them not to elect a candidate hostile to 
the emperor. 
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Arguably, John V's and Manuel's attempts to define their relations with the Church remain 
singular in Byzantine history. In addition, scholars have long noticed that Manuel's attempt to 
regulate the relations between the emperor and the church constituted the foundation for his 
son, John, to successfully negotiate the Church union in 1439.“ 

These three instances of ecclesiastical opposition to the emperor's interventions in the 
Church affairs allow us to draw two conclusions. First, by the end of the fourteenth century, it 
is noticeable that the Byzantine bishops claimed more independence in the process of election 
of the patriarch and metropolitans. Alongside Makarios' opposition to a patriarch appointed by 
the emperor, Symeon of Thessalonike emphasized that the emperor could participate in 
Church synods only as observer and judge, but never as elector. According to this view 
conveyed by the Byzantine specialists in liturgy and canon law, the emperor far from being the 
one who appointed the patriarch, was rather regarded as the patriarch's agent. Yet, it seems 
that Manuel II, just like his father John V and his son John VIII, successfully opposed this view 
and managed to impose his authority on Church affairs. Second, similar to the aristocracy 
discussed above, it appears that the high ranking Constantinopolitan clergy developed a 
stronger group conscience. Sylvester Syropoulos refers for instance to our order (rjuerépav 
zéi) which he considered that it should take care of ecclesiastical issues. In the same way, 
Syropoulos considered that the archontes formed a separate group defending the emperor's 
interests." ^ Ultimately Makarios' opposition to the involvement of laymen in the Church may 
be assimilated to an opposition not only to the emperor but also to the whole aristocratic class. 


This kind of opposition will be discussed in more detail in the last chapter of this dissertation. 


1.2.2. The relations with the Ottomans before and after the Treaty of Gallipoli 
(1403) 


The loss of Gallipoli to the Ottomans (1354) and the battle at the Maritsa river in which the 
Ottomans defeated the Serbs (1371) changed the political balance in the Balkans and 
considerably reduced the Byzantine influence in the region. After decades of negotiations with 
the Latin West, John V renounced the idea of an alliance with the Christians and turned his 


attention towards a more accommodationist policy with the Ottomans. Even if this new 


14 Sylvester Syropoulos, Mémoirs, 52. 


"5 Sylvester Syropoulos, Mémoirs, 104: 'O uév oov Booepc ék tfj; IeAorovvijoou énaveAOwv xoi tà katà THV 
'ExkÀAnoíav, wo õeõýAwtar, SiaBéuevoç Kai tòv eipnuévov pNtponoAitny sig tv MoAdoPAaxtav deet 
KATAGKEVAOUG ETÀ kai MATPLAPXIKGV ypayuátwv, ta tis Baotretas dteEfiye PaoidiKds. Cf. also John Eugenikos 
who distinguished the position of his fellows from those navtac pév dn oxeóóv tobs &pxovtac exOvpwe. [...] 
WPUNMEVOUG ¿mi tr|v kateoynpatiopévnv Evwolv, ooGouévngc, Paol, Tis EvoEhEtacs aùtõv, Kai Ad cpujpetc kai 
xpvotvous kai Gute BorPetav kai Aoylopovs &vOponívoug (John Eugenikos, PP, vol.1., 127). 
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“6 John persisted in his new approach and 


situation caused widespread dissatisfaction, 
eventually consented to become a vassal of the Ottomans and pay an annual tribute. In the 
following years, the Ottomans' involvement in Byzantine politics further increased, 
particularly during the dynastic conflicts which opposed Andronikos IV to the rest of the 


47 At that moment, the intervention of the Ottoman emir, 


Palaiologan family in the 1370s. 
Murad I (1361-1389), was instrumental for both the deposition of John V and the restoration of 
his legitimacy. 

The debut of Manuel's reign coincided with a change in the Ottoman attitudes toward 
Byzantium, a change which increased the tensions between the two sides. After the battle of 
Kosovo Polje in 1389, the Ottomans consolidated their position in the Balkans and under the 
new Sultan, Bayezid (1389-1402), pursued a more aggressive policy against the remaining 
Byzantine possessions in the region. As his energetic military actions indicated, unlike his 
father, Bayezid's plan was to render Constantinople into total submission. First, he tried to 
depose John V by supporting the emperor's usurper grandson, John VII, in 1390, and by 
opposing the rise of Manuel II to power in 1391. His plans of conquest were revealed in 1393 
when Bayezid summoned at a meeting in Serres all the important local Christian chieftains: 
the newly installed emperor Manuel II, his brother, Theodore, Despot of Morea, John VII, the 
inheritor of his father's appanage in Selymbria, Constantine Dragaš, the Serbian prince and 
father of Manuel's wife, and Stefan Lazarević of Serbia. According to various sources, Bayezid 
intended to assassinate all the Christian vassals at this meeting, but Manuel and his brother, 
Theodore, managed to return safely to their residences.” After the Serres episode, in 1394 
Bayezid again summoned the Byzantine emperor to a meeting, yet, this time, Manuel refused 
to comply and, moreover, denied to pay further tribute. Subsequently, in an attempt to curb his 
vassal's disobedience, during the same year Bayezid imposed a blockade against 


Constantinople which was to last almost eight vears 


“46 [n the Oratio de non reddenda Callipoli, Demetrios Kydones showed awareness of the chief motives for the 
accelerated decline of the state. He evaluateed the loss of Gallipoli, the first Ottoman possession on European 
soil in the following terms: x&v CC CC rapoóorng aioxúvng, xai tod nepi réi OUTWS dddEWV Kal camevóv Cf 
mod BovAeveoOar, aitíav trjv KaAAinoAw kai trjv ékefvng &moAewrv eivai of, ovdéva dv Zo tov 
avtiAéyovta, PG 155, 1000. 

“47 1373 and 1376-1379. 

"5 Laonikos Chalkokondyles, Historical Expositions, vol.1, ed. E. Darkó, Budapest: Academia Litterarum Hungarica, 
1923, 76-77. 

149 Manuel II, Funeral oration, 101.15-30. 

59 According to some sources, Manuel had defied Bayezid not just by secretly fleeing from his camp, but also by 
establishing himself as emperor on his own initiative without consulting the Sultan. Bayezid's reply to 
Manuel's defiance from the very beginning of his reign was to demand the installation of a kadi-a judge in an 
Ottoman quarter of Constantinople. His reply was recorded by the historian Doukas, Historia, XIII.5, p.77. 
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Bayezid aimed to create an empire that would extend on both sides of the Bosphorus; 
for this reason, the capturing of the City was meant to play a significant role in his plans for 
expansion. Although the Ottoman victory at Nicopolis in 1396 allowed the sultan to increase 
the pressure on Constantinople, the siege ended in an unexpected way for the Byzantines. In 
1402 Bayezid's army confronted Tamerlane's Mongols in a battle close to Ankara, Ti The defeat 
of the Ottomans combined with Bayezid's captivity and death had major repercussions on the 
course of events in the region. Not only that the Ottoman armies withdrew from 
Constantinople, but, with the disappearance of Bayezid, the Ottoman Sultanate plunged in a 
state of political chaos caused by the civil wars which opposed the Sultan's four sons: 
Süleyman, Isa Beg, Mehmed Celebi, and later also Musa. They were fighting against each other 
over the provinces that still remained in Ottoman hands. 

The Byzantines sought to draw the maximum benefit from these conflicts which lasted 
for almost a decade.'? In early 1403, John VII, still in charge of the defense of the City signed a 
peace treaty with Süleyman, following the negotiations conducted by the representatives of 
Venice, Genoa, Rhodes, and Stefan Lazarević, who acted in common as a sort of Christian 


li» 


league. The result of these negotiations was the so called Treaty of Gallipoli? which comprised 


numerous stipulations in favor of the Byzantines: Süleyman, who had previously secured 
Adrianople as his capital, relieved the basileus of the tribute, returned Thessalonike into 
Byzantine hands along with other territories on the Black Sea coast, north of Constantinople 
and several other Aegean islands. According to the treaty, Süleyman was obliged to ask for the 
emperor's permission when crossing the Hellespont or Bosphorus. Most importantly for 
Byzantium's ideological stance, he swore to serve the emperor not only as vassal but also as a 
son would serve his father." 

The agreement between this Christian league and the Ottomans marked a turning point 
in the relations between the Byzantines and the Ottomans and constituted the first significant 


victory of the European forces who had been previously intimidated by the Turkish advance. 


5! The battle and its consequences have been throughly analyzed by M. Alexandrescu-Dersca, La campagne de 
Timur en Anatolie (1402), Iasi: Institutul de Turcologie, 1942 (Reprinted in Variorum Reprints, 1977). 

7? D, Kastritsis, The Sons of Bayezid. Empire Building and Representation in the Ottoman Civil War of 1402-1413, Leiden: 
Brill, 2007. 

55 The treaty was preserved in a Venetian translation of the Turkish version of the text. An English translation of 

the treaty is in G.T. Dennis, "The Byzantine-Turkish treaty of Gallipoli of 1403," OCP 33 (1967): 72-88 and D. 

Nicol, Byzantium and Venice: a study in diplomatic and cultural relations, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 

1988, 345; K.-M. Setton, The Papacy and the Levant, Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1984, vol. 1, 

377-379. 

The treaty was signed by John VII and Manuel II who returned later that year in Constantinople and approved 

it by issuing a chysobull of confirmation. 

15 KP Matschke, "Der Gallipoli-Vertrag von 1403. Die Entwicklung des  türkisch-byzantinischen 
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Two factors mattered in Stileyman's signing of such an agreement with the Christians: first, 
the bellicose intentions of his brothers, each of whom had already occupied a section of the 
territory in the Ottoman state; and second, the ambiguity of Siileyman's position after his 
father's Capture 

The treaty also constituted an attempt for the Byzantines to expand diplomatically and 
to secure politically the vital interests of the Byzantine Empire, for, in fact, Byzantium regained 
control of the sea passage between Anatolia and Rumeli.” This meant that, at least in the 
beginning of his reign, the Emir Stileyman was dependent on Byzantium and other Christian 
powers for his movement across the straits. Süleyman's subservient position is reflected by the 
fact that in the surviving text of the treaty he calls the emperor his father, a title with a heavy 
political significance in Byzantine political protocol.? For this reason, the Treaty of Gallipoli 
had wide ideological implications in the immediate period after signing. Although originally 
written in Turkish it expressed the Byzantines' desire to reestablish their influence in the 
eastern Mediterranean. This intention to restore the old world-order emerges in the use of a 
formula which expresses a Father-Son relation thereby underlying the Byzantine 
representation of the emperor as the head of a gathering of regional rulers.” As has been pointed 
out, the Emir Süleyman's concessions to the Byzantines and other Christian powers were 
necessary for the survival of the Ottomans in the region after the Ankara disaster.'^ 

On the other hand, sensing their enemy's weakness, the Byzantines became 
increasingly involved in the dynastic struggles between the sons of Bayezid. Thus, after 1403, 
for more than twenty years, the histories of the Byzantines and of the Ottomans became 
increasingly entangled. Whatever success Manuel was able to derive from this time of troubles, 
it was to come solely from his own diplomatic skills in handling the Turks' civil conflicts and 
not from any western help. 


It was for these reasons that, in 1413 when Mehmed I emerged as the new sultan,'^ 


Kráfteverháltnisses nach Ankara,” in Die Schlacht bei Ankara, 40-102. Cf. further on the treaty of Gallipoli, 
Barker, Manuel II, 240. 

59 D, Kastritsis, The Sons of Bayezid, 78. 

57 The major port city of Gallipoli remained in Byzantine hands and Süleyman was allowed to keep eight galleys 
with which he could ferry his armies across the straits. Süleyman promised to use his ships outside the 
Dardanelles only with the permission of the emperor and the Christian league. Cf. D. Kastritsis, The Sons of 
Bayezid, 55. 

59 K.P.Matschke, Die Schlacht bei Ankara , 51-56 

19 Cf. ibid., and G.T. Dennis, "The Treaty of Gallipoli,” 86. 

1 D, Kastritsis, The Sons of Bayezid, 55 and E. Zachariadou, “Süleyman Celebi in Rumili and the Ottoman 
chronicles," Der Islam 60 (1983): 268-96. 

11 K,Setton, The Papacy and the Levant (1204-1571), vol.1, 376 and Barker, Manuel II, 319. 
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Manuel sought to remain, and eventually succeeded doing so on good terms with the new 
Ottoman leader. Previously, Manuel had supported Mehmed in his conflict with his brother 


Musa, which in 1411 resulted in the sieges of Constantinople and Thessalonike.'^ Mehmed I 


163 


himself had sympathy for the Christians'? and continued to recognize the stipulations of the 


previous treaty of Gallipoli, although probably both were aware of the differences of forces 
between the two states.'^ This image of a close relationship between Manuel and Mehmed 
after the latter's accession to the Ottomans' rule emerges from several sources. In a letter from 
1415, the emperor mentions the high esteem in which the sultan held the Byzantine emperor: 


Emperor worthy of the highest honor, natural source and foundation of imperial 
rule, dispenser and growth of all earthly powers and offices, sublime emperor of all 
the Romans and to me most translucent, purest, exceedingly sweet, and much 
beloved father of my lordship, receive, your imperial majesty from my imperial 
majesty, the appropriate greetings of your son, the great lord and emir Sultan, 
Mehmet. Tac &vootátng tits NEwpeve, quoikr]| my Kal pila tç BaciAe(ac, 
Sotrp TE xai ab&notg tæv Entyetwv ånávtwv Op kal åčiwuátwv Kai VnAdtate 
BaciAgÓ tõv ‘Pwuaiwy mávtov Kdpoi Atav Siavygotatov, GxpiBéoracov, 
oneprjototov kai TEpINdONtov nacépa cfjc avVPEVTIAG uou, toO vioð CC PaoctAEtac cov 
rop u£yáAou aùbðevtòç kai duoipà covATav Tod Meyuéc d&iónpenov xoaipecviouóv 
deEdoOw 0 Baodeta oov napa cfi; Daci e(ac yov. 


In 1415, the sultan even went to meet the emperor in Gallipoli on his return voyage from 
Morea. Manuel continued to fuel this connection with the Turks since he believed that any 
cessation of open hostilities with them was to the Byzantines' advantage. 

Nonetheless, Manuel's dealings with the Ottomans met the opposition of other 
Byzantines. The historian Laonikos Chalkokondyles stated that Manuel and his son and co- 
emperor, John VIII, disagreed over the support the Byzantines should offer to one of the 
contenders for Ottoman rule after the death of Mehmed I, Murad or Mustafa.'*5 John believed 
that by supporting one of the parties involved in the dynastic fights, the power of the Ottoman 


state would be significantly weakened." Manuel, on the contrary, according to Laonikos 


12 D, Kastritsis, The Sons of Bayezid, 106. 

In Doukas praised the friendship between Manuel and Mehmed. 

!? Barker, Manuel II, 330. 

1 S, Lampros, NE, 10, 1913, 11, K.-P. Matschke, Die Schlacht bei Ankara, 54. 

Im On the divergences between John VIII and Manuel II with regard to the Ottoman prince to be supported after 
the death of Murad II Laonikos Chalkokondyles (Historical Expositions, II.2.15-2.3.2) wrote: tatta wev 
SIEKNPUKEVETO npóc TOV vóte BaciMéa EAANVWV Iwávvnv, véov te čti SvTa Kal OVSEV uikpóv énivooüvta ATH 
ZC tr|v dpxnv: &Oókei te yap avt@ &ueiwov EXEl Ec oqüg gro MEpiTintovtac, Kai Sixa yevouévngc ODC tic 
apxfis ta Tpdypata avtod v PeAtiw te Éootto toO kaðsornkórtoç, Kai ¿mi pEiov api—orto evdarpoviac, 
Scouévwv &yqoiv, xai TIS ye Apis En’ GuPdtepa ywouévng MAEOv tı xepryevéoOot An’ du@oiv, Wote undetépw 
Sé taAavtev_eoGar. todto A civar, éneibàv tiv Apr Guo éribieAóuevoi ooíot Baciebwouv. 

!? I, Djuric, Le crépuscule de Byzance, Paris: Maisonneuve, 1996, 198. 
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Chalkokondyles, considered that the Byzantines should respect the treaties with the Ottomans 
as they had been previously signed: 


His father, the emperor who was thinking the opposite from him, thought that it 
was better not to break the treatise, since nothing lasting and sound can occur to 
someone who breaks a treaty, and fearing that he would be destroyed by the one 
who had been previously forced to fall. BaotAsvwv Aë ó natůp avtod, vcávavría 
TOUTOV Ppovey, HEiov un napaßaíveiv tac onovddc, wo ovdevi Gr napapaívova 
tüc onovõàç gooit! av Gë Goy  Eumedov, Wote ur] oQoAAouévo 
enitpipeoBan..' 


Likewise, Sphrantzes recounts that in 1420, Manuel opposed strongly the faction which 
promoted the idea of a war with the Ottomans: 


The emir Kyritzes Mehmet came to ask permission to pass from Constantinople 
into Anatolia. And some people learned beforehand as if in secret from the emir's 
men that the emir would go forward in order to restore Anatolia to order, and upon 
his return had the intention to attack the City. Therefore, all the holy emperor's 
men, ecclesiastics and archontes, believing in this mystery, urged and exhorted the 
holy emperor to capture the emir. Yet, the emperor was by no means persuaded 
and said: "I would not break the oath which I made to that one even if I was certain 
that he would take us prisoners." Kai r|A0ev ó &unpãç ó xoi Kopít(ng Kal 
Meyxeyuétng, tva ànò tc IIóAeo nepáon gig trv 'AvavoArv: xai rpouaQóvreg wÇ EV 
uvotnpío dno tæv £ketvou, Sti onáye, tva tà tc 'AvaxvoAfic čiopðwon, kat, Wodv 
&miotpéurn, EXEL okonóv kai pEAETHV EABEIV Kata rfjg IlóAecG, návteg ol toO 
BaciMécG tod &yíou &£uriotevOÉvreg TO uvotrjpiov, APXOVTES kai THV LEPWHEVWV 
TapWtpvvov kai EBovAEvovto TH ayiw Baorrei, tva máon avtov. 'Exeivog Aë où 
KatemeioOn noté, Aéyov. “OvK der) tov Spkov, Ov npóc &keivov Enomnoduny, av 
ePePorovunv kai ër, óc, Kai àv EAH, HEAAEL aixuaAwtevoety rjuág 19" 


Previously, Manuel refused to enter an alliance against Mehmed who had handed the 
fortresses along the Black Sea coast and in Thessaly to the Byzantine emperor.'” In 1416 
Mehmed was nevertheless attacked by the Venetians who had an agreement with Manuel's 
son, John VIII, while the latter remained in Constantinople as sole ruler during his father's 
travel to Thessalonike. The Venetians formed an alliance with Mustafa, another alleged son of 
Bayezid, who stirred the local populations in a sort of social movement that would unite both 
the Ottomans and Christians. But, in his attempt to overthrow Mehmed, Mustafa was defeated 
by Mehmed's forces and eventually took refuge near Thessalonike. Although Mehmed 


demanded their surrender, Manuel II extended his protection over him and assured Mehmed 


18 [aonikos Chalkokondyles, Historical Expositions, 2.3.5. 
1? Sphrantzes, Memoirs, 7.1. 
vo Doukas, Historia, 22. 
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that he would stay there under guard. When in 1421 Mehmed died, his son Murad II, who 
became sultan, refused to come to an agreement with Manuel. Previously, the Byzantine 
emperor attempted to convince the new ruler to obey Mehmed's will which stipulated that his 
two younger sons be given to Manuel II as their guardian. As a result, Manuel installed Mustafa 


7' A new civil conflict erupted between the successors to Ottoman rule 


as ruler of Thrace. 
which opposed Murad II and Mustafa. This time, Manuel did not oppose his son, John, who 
supported Mustafa. Consequently, Murad initiated in 1422 a siege of Constantinople which 
ended nevertheless after only a month. Following Murad's attacks, before Manuel's death, John 
VIII negotiated a treaty with Murad surrendering the Byzantine lands along the Black Sea coast 
and pledging an annual tribute. 

Despite this wealth of evidence regarding Manuel's approach to the Ottoman issue, it 
has often been argued that Manuel's intentions regarding the Ottomans and Mehmed 
constituted a mere facade behind which the Byzantine emperor sought to win time in his quest 
for western aid.’” While this view cannot be entirely discarded, arguably, Manuel's actions can 
be interpreted in a more nuanced way as elements of a strategy which took into consideration 
the situation on the ground and aimed at adjusting the Byzantine ideology to the given 
conditions. Thus, Manuel's approach to the Ottomans developed in two distinct periods: the 
period immediately following the treaty of Gallipoli (1403-1413) and the period after Mehmed 
I's accession to power (1413-1422). In the first period, Manuel pursued a more aggressive 
policy, claiming the preeminence over the Ottomans, a policy reflected also in some of his texts 
(The first oration, Funeral oration, The Kanon parakletikos). In the second period this tendency 
faded away, as the Ottoman Sultanate gained more stability and Mehmed I showed goodwill 
towards the Byzantines. This may well constitute a reason why Manuel ceased to elaborate 
public attacks against the Ottomans. In this second period, the Byzantine emperor was mostly 
preoccupied to ameliorate his relations with the Ottomans. Therefore, it is equally plausible 
that his parallel quest for help in the West was intended to serve as a means to win time in the 
negotiations with the Ottomans by showing them that Byzantium still had important allies. 
Manuel likely understood the limitations to his capacity to acquire western help and returned 
to the strategy of mutual accommodation with the Ottomans, a strategy used by his father in 
the last two decades of his reign. 

From this point of view, his efforts to engage in negotiations with the papacy and the 


7? Doukas, Historia, 54. 
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western states might have been prompted by the aggressiveness of the party represented by 
John VIII. In addition strong support for a Church union came from his connections with the 
Venetians and the Byzantine businessmen. Yet, as J. Barker has pointed out, Manuel's 
involvement, in the last years of his life, in negotiations for Church union were little more than 
“calculated dabbling, diplomatic fencings, as opposed to the earnest and determined efforts on 
the part of John, then and thereafter."'? Furthermore, in his Memoirs George Sphrantzes claims 
that Manuel gave the following advice to his son John VIII: "by all means use the union of the 
churches as a ploy to discourage the Turks, but on no account ever allow its implementation, 
because of the divisions that would follow within Byzantium. "77 

It was indeed difficult to obtain western help, particularly because of the conflicts 
plaguing that part of Europe. If right after his return from the West, Manuel showed himself 
enthusiastic with regard to the possibility of acquiring financial support,” after his return 
from exile Manuel showed himself rather cautious. He continued negotiations with papacy, 
Venetians, and King Sigismund of Hungary (r. 1387-1438) probably at the bequest of other 
Byzantines, among whom there was his son John VNI.” Probably, his experience must have 
told him not to expect a decisive support from the West, especially considering the conflicts 
between the westerners as well as the previously failed crusades of Sigismund. He therefore 
took care of the election of moderate clerics as patriarchs in Constantinople and accepted the 
ascendancy of radical clerics like Joseph Bryennios in the Church. The latter's opposition to 
union suited the emperor rather well because his main concern was to extract concrete 
benefits from any engagement with the west. In addition, the Great Schism in western Europe 
(1378-1417) slightly modified the Catholic Church's priorities vis-à-vis the union with the 
Byzantines. In 1415, at the Council of Constance, the participants avoided the issue of the 
Church union despite the presence of a Byzantine delegation. Only with the accession of Pope 
Martin V (1417-1431) the Papacy became more inclined to offer concessions to the Byzantines 
and the negotiations were sped up. As John and Manuel needed the pope to preach a crusade 
against the Ottomans, the diplomatic efforts of the two sides intensified.’” Still, during 


73 Barker, Manuel II, 220. 

14 Sphrantzes, Memoirs, 45.20-24. 

™ See Manuel, Letters, 38 and 39. 

“é D.I. Muresan, "Une histoire de trois empereurs. Aspects des relations de Sigismond de Luxembourg avec 
Manuel II et Jean VIII Paléologue,” in E. Mitsiou et alii, eds, Sigismund of Luxemburg and the Orthodox World, 
Wien: Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2010, 41-101. 

77 |n 1422, Antonio de Massa arrived in Constantinople and met Patriarch Joseph II to whom he presented his 
conditions and proposed a council in Constantinople together with the Pope's delegates and the patriarchs of 
the East. Furthermore, in an attempt to gain western help Manuel sought to reconnect Venice with King 
Sigismund. 
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Manuel's reign there were no decisive steps towards a definitive alliance with the Latins 
against the Ottomans. 

The very late fulfillment of the negotiations with the Latins over a Church union in the 
reign of John VIII (1438), was therefore caused primarily by Manuel's understanding that the 
Ottomans had to be approached as allies rather than as enemies. This understanding emerged 
particularly after 1413, when the Ottoman Sultanate was once more largely stabilized. If 
between 1403 and 1413, the Byzantine emperor could claim the title of father of the Ottoman 
Sultan, after 1413 he had to show much caution in the negotiations with Byzantium's powerful 
neighbor. However, this moderate imperial position continued to be heavily contested by the 


group of the western oriented Byzantines. 


1.2.3. Dynastic strife and the years of dual rule in Byzantium (1399-1408) 

The definition of the imperial role in late fourteenth century was considerably influenced by 
the actions of John VII Palaiologos (1370-1408), son of Andronikos IV Palaiologos.’” In 1385 
when Andronikos died, John inherited both his father's legal right to succeed the old emperor 
John V as well as a territorial appanage around Selymbria. The right to hold the title of basileus 
was stipulated by the treaty signed after the rebellion of 1376-1379 and confirmed by a synodal 
decision signed by Patriarch Neilos Kerameus.'? This document confirmed the institution of 
co-rulership which, during the Palaiologan period acquired an increased importance, as 
indicated by the restoration of the co-emperors' coronations. From this position of junior 


emperor he received the Ottomans' support (especially after Bayezid's rise into power in 1389) 


7$ There are several studies on John VII's personality: F. Dolger, "Johannes VII, Kaiser der Rhomáer 1390-1408," 
BZ 31 (1937): 21-36. S. Mešanović, Jovan VII Paleolog, Belgrade: Vizantolo&ki institut, 1996. G. Dennis, "John VII 
in Genoa: a problem in late Byzantine source confusion," OCP (1967): 213-238. P. Wirth, "Zum Geschichtsbild 
Kaiser Johannes VII. Palaiologos," B 35 (1965): 592-600. See also Th. Ganchou, "Autour de Jean VII: luttes 
dynastiques, interventions etrangeres et resistance orthodoxe a Byzance (1373-1409)," in Coloniser au Moyen 
Age, ed. M. Balard and A. Ducellier (Paris, 1995), 367-385. S.W. Reinert, "The Palaiologoi, Yildirim Bayezid and 
Constantinople: June 1389-March 1391" in TO EAAHNIKON. Studies in Honour of Robert Browning, ed. C.N. 
Constantinides, N.M. Panagiotakes, E. Jeffreys, and A. Angelou, Venice, 1996, 377-389. G.T. Dennis, "John VII 
Palaiologos: 'A Holy and Just Man), " in Buc&vrio. Kpérog kot Kowwvia. Mvijun Níkov Otkovouíór, ed. Anna 
Avramea, Evangelos Chrysos and Angeliki Laiou, Athens 2003. G.T. Dennis, The Reign of Manuel II in Thessalonica, 
156, idem, "Two Unknown Documents of Manuel II Palaeologus," TM 3 (1968): Paris, 397-404. J. Barker, Manuel 
II, passim. 

7? The synodal letter of Patriarch Neilos Kerameus dated to May 1381 (MM II, 344, 26): tag toravtas rpá£ei Kat 
ovuqovíag xai KATAOTÁOEIG TAG yevouévag éyypáqug TE xai £vópkog uetračò Tod Kpattotov kai &yíou ruv 
avtoKpdtopos kai BaciMéoG, Kop Iwdvvov rop MaAatoAdyou, kai tod Epaopiwtdtov viod avtod, tod Kpatiotov 
xai &yíou Baothéws nud@v, xp ‘Avdpovixov to MadaoAdyov, Kal Kata tv opt mepíAnyiv ur] uóvov 
cipnvevetv avtovs Ou (ou ravtóc, KAA Kal ETA TO trjv. oUpáviov PaolrEiav &Aáčaoðar Tis Entyetov kai 
npóc Ocòv ékõnuoar TOV kpáriotov Kai &yiov un BaciAéa, Kdp ‘Avdpdvikov tov IaAoatoAóyov, Kai tóv 
EPAOLLWTATOV vióv avTOd, TOV KpdtIoTOV riv Boot hé, Kdp Twdvvnv tov IaAoi0Aóyov, xai unõéva ¿č avtav 
XWPFOAL npóg &varporr|v fH KATdAVOLV Tic eiprivng. 

18 Kantakouzenos, Histories, 1:196.8-204.3; cf. Pseudo-Kodinos, Treatise on offices, 252-272. 
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and of the Genoese who previously had established close relations with Andronikos. Naturally, 
John VII's main enemy in his attempt to assume full imperial power was Manuel, who, despite 
his rebellious actions in Thessalonike (1382-1387), remained John V's favorite for succession. In 
1390, while Manuel was campaigning in Asia Minor, John VII seized the opportunity to 
overthrow his grandfather, John V, and to proclaim himself sole emperor.’*' In June he signed a 
commercial treaty with Venice.’ This treaty, the prostagmata he issued during this period as 
well as his coins suggest that he saw himself as an established ruler with plans to remain in 
power for a long time." Yet, in the same year 1390 his rule in Constantinople came to an end, 
because Manuel asked for the Hospitallers' support and restored John V's rule. A year later, 
when the old emperor John died, Manuel was quick enough to arrive in the capital and take his 
father's throne before his nephew could act into this direction. 

Even after Manuel gained the full control of Constantinople, John VII continued to exert 
his authority over his inherited appanage of Selymbria and to reclaim his right to become 
legitimate emperor of Byzantium." In the early 1390s he even sent emissaries to sell his right 
to rule in Constantinople to the French king Charles VI.’ As legitimate successor, he received 
the support of Bayezid who regarded John as a more obedient ruler of Byzantium than the at 
that time anti-Ottoman Manuel.^* By supporting John's claims to the Byzantine throne, 


Bayezid wished to create a vassal state, in a move resembling his father's, Murad, strategy to 


181 The major source for the struggles between John V and John VII is Ignatios, the Russian traveler: G. Majeska, 
Russian Travelers to Constantinople in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, Washington DC: Dumbarton Oaks 
studies, 1984, 49. The episode unveiled a strong current of opinion in favor of John VII and more importantly, 
in favor of a direct Ottoman intervention. Ignatios of Smolensk (100-3) states that, upon John VII's entrance in 
the city, a large group of inhabitants opened the Charisios Gate. Doukas narrates the episode in similar terms, 
pointing to the members of the Apuoc who were more inclined to surrender the City: Oi è tG tóAeoc TO 
napánav &nókpiotv ur] Sdvtec, wo éruxev, àÀA& Katappovobvtec, Oper: kai ávíuouc Adyous oi rop Aguou 
xvdaior £k THV npopuayxovov katéyeov atóv te Ao1dopobvtEs kai tr|v avTOD oUQuyov: (Historia, 9.4.2-4) 

182 The Greek version of the treaty is in MM 3, xxxiii, 136-143. For a Latin version see Diplomatarium veneto- 
levantinum, 2, Venice, 1899, no. 135, 229. 

55 Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection and in the Whittemore Collection, Dumbarton Oaks 

catalogues, Washington, D.C: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 1992, vol. 5, part 2, plates 71- 

72. F. Dólger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostrómischen Reiches von 565-1453, vol. 5, 3192-3223, 72-79. The 

formula of address in the treaty between John VII and Venice includes the titles of BaciAeóc, avtoxpdtwp and 

avyouotoc, MM 3, xxxiii, 136 and 143. 

During the period between John V's death and the above mentioned arrangement of 1399, John VII persisted 

in his dynastic ambitions and directed his attacks against Manuel II. In 1391 Kydones, when describing the 

conflict between John VII and Manuel II, drew attention to how John VII strengthened the position of the 

Ottomans with respect to Byzantium: "for this they are forced to serve the barbarian; therefore the emperors 

by necessity become his slaves before the citizens and live according to his injunctions (letter 442, p.407 )." Cf. 

N. Necipoglu, Byzantium between the Ottomans and the Latins, 140. 

18 TL Barker, Manuel II, 254. 

186 Although Bayezid offered more support to John against Manuel, it is not entirely clear how their relation 
evolved after 1394, the first year of the Ottoman siege. According to Symeon of Thessalonike, John's 
possessions in Selymbria were attacked by the Ottomans. See D. Balfour, The Politico-historical works of Symeon 
of Thessalonike, Vienna: Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1979, 201-220. 
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drive John V into a state of vassalage.' In his turn, Manuel presented Bayezid's support for 
John as the main reason for fighting his nephew's claims as illegitimate. In some of his early 
texts, the emperor claimed that John VII's ultimate intention was to surrender Constantinople 
to the enemy. 

Despite Manuel's public rejection of such claims to the Byzantine throne, as 
Andronikos' inheritor, John enjoyed a wide support both in Byzantium and among several of 
its allies. Apart from Bayezid whose vassal he was, John had many commercial connections 
with the Genoese. Some of his associates, like George Goudeles, a former experienced mesazon 
of John V, and Nicholas Notaras represented his interests in the relationship with the Genoese 
of Pera.’ Furthermore, John VII relied on a wide network of individuals from aristocratic 
families who were connected by economic relations or marriage.?' These advantageous 
commercial connections with prosperous individuals which contrasted with Manuel's poverty, 
provided him with a constant reservoir of resources that would allow him to fight against his 
uncle. 

The tensions between the two rulers in Byzantium did not disappear but were further 
enhanced by John's main supporter, Bayezid, who threatened to conquer Constantinople. Yet, 
in 1399, John VII and Manuel arrived at a political agreement intended to put an end to this 
long dynastic feud and to increase Byzantium's capacity for defense." This agreement was 
promoted by Marshal Boucicaut, the person in charge of the military defense of the City, who 
was in good relations with both leaders. The agreement allowed Manuel to leave in a three 
year-long quest for aid to the West while John remained in Constantinople to govern the city.” 
According to the agreement, John was adopted by Manuel, while Manuel's sons and daughters 


were adopted by John. Moreover, Manuel acknowledged John VII's as first co-emperor, and 


57 ©, Halecki, Un Empereur de Byzance à Rome, London: Variorum Reprints, 1972, 43. 

Im Especially in his Dialog with the empress mother on marriage, ed. A. Angelou, Vienna: Verlag der Osterreichischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1991, and the Letters. See ch. 3. 

8 As a vassal, John VII was forced to participate in the Ottomans' military campaigns in Asia Minor. 

7? N, Necipoğlu, Byzantium between the Ottomans and the Latins, 160. 

?' George Goudeles, mesazón and oikeios of John VII married his sister Anna Asanina to a Palaiologos. Cf. MM, II, 
n0.557. 

192 Symeon of Thessalonike mentions that John VII's change of attitude toward his uncle was due to the fact that 
Bayezid himself attacked Selymbria. According to Symeon (Symeon- Balfour, 45.22-23), Manuel offered 
military support to John. 

13 Marshal Boucicaut was both the officer in charge with the defense of the City and had good relations with 
Francesco Gattilusio, John's father in law. 

14 MM, II, 359-360: records the adoption in 1399 of John VII by Manuel II: vóðnoav Worep nacrip xai oic. The 
adoption is mentioned by other documents as well from the beginning of the fifteenth century: N. 
Oikonomides, Actes de Dionysiou, Paris: Lethielleux, 1968, 90. 
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John VIII, Manuel's first born son, became second co-emperor. Due to the lack of evidence, it is 
not entirely clear under what circumstances John VII undertook and exercised power in 
Constantinople during Manuel's absence between 1399 and 1403.1” It seems however that the 
agreement was only partially observed. Manuel showed mistrust with regard to John's 
intentions and sent his family to the Peloponnese under his brother's, Theodore, protection. In 
his turn, John VII maintained the connections with Bayezid and even participated as vassal ina 
military campaign in the Peloponese. In addition, in 1402, John initiated negotiations with 
Bayezid for the surrender of Constantinople. Some sources even go as far as to argue that 
Manuel left Constantinople in 1399 in order to appease Bayezid's anger against the 
Byzantines.” 

The tensions between the two rulers, became visible once more in 1403 when, after 
Manuel's return from the West, a new dynastic conflict broke out. This time, since John could 
not rely anymore on Turkish support, Manuel tried to completely exclude him from the co- 
ruling hierarchy. The pretext for stripping John of his title of basileus was the rumor that 
during his absence he had negotiated the surrender of Constantinople to Bayezid. At the same 
time, the emperor's nephew was deprived of the promised appanages of Selymbria and 
Thessalonike. Owing to his uncle's hostility, John VII took refuge with his father-in-law, 
Francesco Gattilusio, on the island of Lesbos.” There, he approached Marshal Boucicaut who 
had previously mediated the dynastic agreement of 1399. With the military support of 
Gattilusio and Boucicaut, he proceeded to Constantinople in order to seize it by force. John 
VII's bellicose intentions called for an immediate dynastic agreement. Thus, in late 1403, a 
settlement was reached, almost identical to the one in 1399: John VII, as Manuel's adopted son, 
remained the first co-emperor, and John VIII the second co-emperor. In addition, John VII was 
given Thessalonike as an appanage, as part of the agreement of 1399. 


John probably arrived there in late 1403, when his first official document was signed.’” 


75 For John VII's activities in Constantinople during the years 1399 and 1403, we have only several treaties with 
the Venetians and the Genoese, and the decision concerning the deposition of Patriarch Matthew (Dólger, 
Regesten, vol 5, 3192-3211). 

Symeon of Thessalonike (Symeon-Balfour, 45.35): xai ó uèv mpofefnkoc aou eóc, oia Kal meípav tæv 
BaoUukGv Épyov ueí(ova kektnuévoç xai tův paviwdn Kai Bappapikr|v Hote karayadáčaı yvoyunv, tG 
BaoiAtdoc orte£épxetot M6AEWS xai tv vepuátov &ypi cfi yfic. 

1 John married a daughter of Francesco II Gattilusi, lord of Lesbos, Irene. 

18 Symeon of Thessalonike (Symeon-Balfour, 48.4) gives a short account of this moment which supposed the 
existence of a treaty between them: xai rv év eiprjvr tà Kad’ rjuác xai TOV uèv faciMÉov ó npótoc TH TE 
Xpóvo xai taic &peroic Deioc Mavovr|A cfi; BactAiS5oc Boa keen anc &pxetar nóAeoe, Wwe at te cuvOfjkoa ai 
1póc aAANAoUG Kai tò Sikatov elyev. 'O ddeA—idoic A" &eívou Kai Seútepoç Pactdeds ékeívo Kabdraé taic 
&pecaig Kai tH evoePeta &nóyuevoc, trv Sevtepav peta trv Mpwtny čikaíwç dvadéxetar ntóAwv. 

Délger, Regesten, no. 1404. 
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Although he was accompanied by some of Manuel's loyal supporters like Demetrios 
Chrysoloras and Demetrios Laskaris Leontares, who were supposed to keep an eye on the 
basileus' nephew, from the very beginning John assumed complete autonomy from 
Constantinople.” He created his own court and chancery which issued documents signed with 
his name and not by his uncle in Constantinople.” He also created his own treasury and struck 
coins with his portrait. Thus, during this period the Byzantine empire lived through a dual 
rule, as it was called in recent scholarship.*” According to extant sources, mainly prostagmata 
and chrysobulls, during his rule which lasted until his death in 1408, John was mostly 


preoccupied with regulating monastic properties and with insuring the proper defense of the 


203 


city. 

The public support for John VII continued even after his move to Thessalonike, as 
indicated by Symeon of Thessalonike who describes the popular manifestations in favor of 
John. Symeon notes that John VII was appreciated by the majority of Thessalonicans as an able 
ruler who "adorned the city with good regulations and institutions" and "fortified it on all 
sides with triremes and outer walls.” When John arrived in Thessalonike in 1403, the 
inhabitants of the city regarded John not only as their new leader, but also as a liberator: for, 
by participating in the negotiations for the Treaty of Gallipoli, he had actually given the city 
back to the Byzantines. In a eulogy from the Synodikon of the city of Thessalonike, a paragraph 
in praise of John VII's achievements was included: 


For our emperor John Palaiologos fought almost on his knees fiercely and 
courageously in defense of the Romans at a time when foreign peoples were 
leaning towards us [...] and when an unspeakably most powerful billow which had 
been raised and was threatening to destroy everything, and released the emperor 
from slavery and secured our safety by all possible means. Iwévvov rop BaciAéoG 
Dun tod TMaAaoAdyov [...] oereppoc Aë xai yevvaíog ónép TOV PwHAiKdv 
&yovioauévou npaypátwv EI yóvu oxedov Uno tv dAAO@LAWV kAwwávtov, kai 
opoðpotátov un. doov eineiv roð KAvSwvoc dveyepðévtoç Kal katakàúosıv &navra 


^" During his reign, John VII had given Leontares ta np@ta tHv "uc (Doukas, Historia, 175); but Symeon 
emphasized that he was “one of Manuel's elect” and his personal choice as mentor for his child (Symeon- 
Balfour, 48.18). Sources also mention some of John's courtiers: Gregory Laskaris Leontares, Tarchaneiotes 
Andronikos and Radoslav Sampija. The notary of the imperial chancery was Machetaris Alexios. Most 
probably, two courtiers of Latin origin, Philip Tzycandeles and Bryennios Leontares were not in the emperor's 
service when he arrived in Thessalonike. Bryennios Leontares was in charge of John's former appanage 
Selymbria, while sources reveal nothing of Tzycandeles' fate. Cf. S. Mešanović, John VII Palaiologos, 147. 

21 From the period of John VII's sojourn in Thessalonike, several surviving chrysobulls and prostagmata have 
survived in the Archives of Athonite monasteries, Délger, Regesten, 3202-3224. 

?? S, Mešanović, John VII, 135-137. 

^* Dolger, Regesten, 3213-3223. 

24 Symeon of Thessalonike's attitude towards John was in general more favorable. He describes him as a Oeioc 
&vrjp, Šíkaroç dvapavetc, a man who made a great effort to prove himself worthy of the throne from which he 
had been ousted. Cf. Symeon-Balfour, 120-121. 
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&neovvtos [...] kai tv anadAaynv tç SovAEias xapioagévou, [...] mor TpdTOIG TO 
&oqaA£c rjuiv repurotoapévov.?5 

John's authoritative and independent position in Thessalonike continued to generate 
tensions in his already strained relations with Manuel. The conflictual relation with the 
emperor in Constantinople is revealed by the representation of the two emperors on the ivory 
pyxis preserved in the Dumbarton Oaks Art Collection. The pyxis, dated and analyzed by N. 
Oikonomides,"* pictures both emperors, Manuel and John, together with their sons John VIII 
and Andronikos V respectively.” John is receiving the model of the city of Thesssalonike in the 
midst of a popular feast, probably in the moment of inauguration of his rule.” Although we do 
not have much information about any concrete negotiations or conflicts between Manuel and 
John VII during the latter's rule in Thessalonike, the pyxis provides a glimpse in John's 
approach to the system of co-rule in Byzantium. Thus, while the pyxis representation dating 
from the beginning of John's rule, respects the political division of power, it emphasizes that 
the co-emperor and autokrator residing in Thessalonike had also a son. Andronikos V, born in 
1400, was supposed to be regarded as a legitimate successor to imperial power: for this reason, 
he is represented slightly more prominent than John VIII.” The pyxis therefore indicates John 
VII's pretensions to the Byzantine throne which up to a point were entirely legitimate. The fact 
that John VII considered his son as possible successor is also confirmed by the two monodies 
composed at the death of Andronikos V.?'? 

However, fortunately for Manuel the confrontation with his nephew's pretensions did 
not last for a long time. In 1407, young Andronikos V died and was followed by John VII a year 


later. The sudden disappearance of John's lineage was sensed by a large part of the 


205 J, Gouillard, "Le synodicon de l'orthodoxie: Edition et commentaire," TM 2 (1967): 99. 

2% N, Oikonomides, "John VII Palaiologos and the Ivory Pyxis at Dumbarton Oaks,” DOP 31 (1977): 329-337. For a 
BOSCH OUS of the pyxis accompanied by full bibliography and images see 

f -295118&port-2609 and Appendix 2. 

207 John and his wife Irene had a son, Andronikos, born in 1400 as indicated by two documents edited by G.T. 
Dennis, “An Unknown Byzantine Emperor,’ 175-87. A monody on the death of the seven year old Emperor 
kyr Andronikos Palaiologos, son of kyr John, the nephew of the emperor kyr Manuel (Ibid., 181). The second 
monody alludes to the fact that, at the time of Andronikos' death, John and Irene were alive. 

28 N.Oikonomides, "The Ivory Pyxis," 336. 

209 As it is attested by the Monody on the death of Andronikos, John VII wanted to have his own son, Andronikos V, as 

his successor. The pyxis made to commemorate John VII was conceived in a way that is complimentary to 

John but with full respect to the political rights of all reigning emperors. The lack of any inscription above 

John VIII seems to betray an intention on the part of John VII and of his partisans concerning the future 

succession to the throne- an intention that might have created additional problems in the future for the 

empire; but these problems did not materialize because of Andronikos' and John's deaths. 

G.T. Dennis, “An unknown Byzantine emperor, Andronikos V Palaeologus,” JOBG 16 (1967): 175-187. 
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Thessalonican population as a blow to their autonomy. According to Symeon, when in 1409 
Manuel visited the city in order to install his son, Andronikos, as Despot of the city, he met not 
only with approving citizens but also with a numerous group of citizens opposed to the 
imposition of a ruler from Constantinople." Their resistance mirrored a tendency of some of 
the Thessalonian archontes to go their own way in the administration of a city state not wholly 
obedient to the empire. To have had for five years as ruler an independent emperor like John 
VII with a rebellious past, who was basileus just as Manuel was and the leader of an anti-Manuel 
faction in the capital, could only have stimulated their separatist intentions. Such men may 
well have felt their interests thwarted when the boy Andronikos was appointed. In some 
respects, the situation in Thessalonike resembled the state of affairs in Morea where a group of 
local archontes also opposed the imposition of a Despot from Constantinople.” 

This course of events indicates that, in spite of the efforts of reconciliation materialized 
in the agreements of 1399 and 1403, the relations between John VII and Manuel remained tense 
for a long period of time particularly in the first two decades of Manuel's reign. Gonzalez 
Clavijo who, in his travelogue, mentions the 1403 agreement stated clearly that, in his 
judgment, this dynastic agreement would not be respected by either of the two emperors. This 
attitude may have been characteristic of the general bitter atmosphere in Constantinople 
before and after 1403.7? 

Noticeably, John VII never ceased to assert his rights as legitimate ruler. He bore the 
titles of basileus and autokrator, identical to Manuel's titles. Foreign sovereigns addressed him in 
the same way. In the treaty of Gallipoli from 1403, John is described as 'lo gran imperador 
Caloiani imperador di Griesi,' and further in the text 'imperador di Griesi."'* The strife over the 
legitimacy of succession intensified with the birth of John VII's son, Andronikos V, who, 
according to the previous agreements, was supposed to become Byzantine emperor in 
Constantinople. Further echoes of this dynastic conflict with his nephew can be detected in the 
short poem written by Makarios Makres and addressed to Manuel in 1416 upon his return from 
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Thessalonike.?^ Half of this poem, in fact an ekphrasis of a portrait of the emperor with the 


representation of Thessalonike in the background, praised Manuel's youngest son, Andronikos, 


^! Cf.Symeon-Balfour, 121 and 48. 17-20. 

212 Both in the cases of Theodore I and Theodore II. 

^3 "lo qual tengo que lo non gardarin el uno al otro." Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, Embajada a Tamorlan, ed. F. 
Lopez Estrada (Madrid, 1943), 34-35. 

?^ S, Mešanović, John VII, 146. 

25 "Verses on the portrait of Emperor Manuel" in S. Kapetanaki, An annotated critical edition of Makarios Makres' 
texts, PhD dissertation Royal Holloway, 2001, 254-255. 
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newly installed as Despot of Thessalonike. Despite the fact that the text was primarily 
addressed to the emperor, Makres emphasized Andronikos' virtues as ruler thus pointing to 


216 


the legitimacy of his authority. 


1.2.4. Morea 

The Despotate of Morea?" inherited the political problems incumbent to the dynastic conflict 
of mid fourteenth century. Early in 1348, John VI Kantakouzenos, having decided to put an end 
to the conflict in the region, gathered in a sole autonomous state the Byzantine possessions in 
the Peloponnese and appointed one of his sons, Manuel, as Despot of the region. The Despotate 
remained in Kantakouzenian hands even after the conclusion of the civil war in 1354 when 
John VI left the throne to the legitimate John V Palaiologos. The latter agreed to award the 
peninsula as appanage to the rich and politically influential family of Kantakouzenoi, in 
exchange for renouncing any claims to the Constantinopolitan throne. Under Manuel! s 
administration, successful diplomatic efforts led to a state of relative peace, significantly 
different from the previous times of continuous conflicts between local factions of Byzantines 
or Latin immigrants. 

As Manuel II himself recounted in his Funeral oration, shortly after Manuel 
Kantakouzenos' death in 1380, his brother Theodore Palaiologos was appointed Despot. On 
this occasion, John V decided to reset the terms of the previous agreement with John VI. He 
did not award the Despotate to a member of the Kantakouzenian family, and instead appointed 
in this position his youngest son, Theodore, formerly Despot of Thessalonike, a position which 
he never undertook. However, until his arrival in the peninsula in 1382 and in the first years 
afterwards, the previous political stability came to an abrupt end. First, Matthew 
Kantakouzenos, Manuel' s brother loyal to the emperor in Constantinople, temporarily 
assumed power in the Despotate, but he was violently contested by one of his sons, John or 
Demetrios. As he gathered under his command many locals as well as Ottoman and Navarrese 
mercenaries, Matthew's son caused widespread havoc in the region. Theodore I represented 


the main target of these efforts. Even if Kantakouzenos' son died suddenly soon after 


7* Tbid., Verses on the portrait of Emperor Manuel, 18-23: 6 yap Aéovtoc tobde yevvoioc okóyuvoc,/ Gin dptotns 
evkhegotatos KAddoc,/ Mahatodsyog "Avbpóvixoc Geonótnc/ npó tfi; OiAinmov tov Dacia ypder,/ o£pac 
natpi VEUWV TE Kai nóAe KAEOG,/ D kócuog ook EAattov abtds cuyxéáve/ ń návta Aaunpà öç Eveotiv OABia, 
Ibid. 254. 

^7 On the Despotate of Morea as a legal entity see T.P. Tzortzakes, H ôkærocúvn twv MaAcioAdywv oto Aeonotáto 
tov Mvotpé (The Justice System of the Palaiologans in the Despotate of Mystras), Athens: Gregoris, 1980. 
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Theodore's arrival in the region, a deep feeling of discontent with the new Palaiologan ruler 
persisted in the mentality of the local Romans or immigrants. 

This discontent took the form of a local strong allegiance to the Kantakouzenoi family 
against the ruling Palaiologoi, who were seen rather as intruders in the region. Apparently, in 
the fourteenth century there was a continuous struggle for political influence of the two 
families and the problem of succession in Morea constituted one of the episodes of this feud. 
By and large, these struggles had a strong economic motivation. On the one hand, the local 
archontes sought to elude the financial obligations incumbent to their status. On the other 
hand, due to the shortage of resources, the Byzantine elite based in Constantinople needed the 
taxes derived from the incomes of the Peloponnesians. The Palaiologoi inherited from the 
Kantakouzenoi a state which included today's Laconia and Arcadia while Achaia, Messenia, and 
Nauplion were held by Frankish or Venetian princes.” Eventually, following diplomatic and 
military efforts, the territories held by the Latins came under Byzantine rule during the first 
half of the fourteenth century until the Ottoman conquest of the peninsula in 1460. 

The first obstacle in this process was coming to terms with the owners of large landed 
estates. Apart from the Kantakouzenoi, there were other influential families who shared the 
benefits drawn from the exploitation of the regional resources: the Melissenoi, the Sophianoi, 
the Raoul, the Phrankopouloi, or the Mamonades. The latter family who governed the 
important town of Monemvasia seems to have opposed Theodore's authority most fiercely. In 
1384, in exchange for the services he received, Theodore handed over Monemvasia to the 
Venetians. N. Necipoglu interpreted this move as an act by which Theodore intended to “curb 
the insubordination of his subjects."?? This interpretation is not far from reality since: in one 
of his letters (1391), Demetrios Kydones mentions that Theodore succeeded to assert his 
control over most of the territories which previously had been in possession of the landowning 
aristocracy.” 

In opposing Theodore's assertions of political control, many Moreote landlords sought 
support from different sources. In 1391, in Serres, at the meeting between the Byzantine 
archontes and Bayezid, the help of the Ottomans was solicited. In doing so, the Byzantines were 


taking into consideration the Ottoman custom of offering a certain degree of economic and 


28 D Zakynthinos, Le Despotat Grec de Morée, London: Variorum, vol. 1, 120. 
7? N, Necipoğlu, Byzantium between the Ottomans and the Latins, 244. 
^?" Kydones, Letters, 442, 408. 
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religious autonomy in exchange for submission. In other instances, support was requested 
from the Latins as well. Some of the Mamonades sought the help of Venice or Genoa, on the 
ground that they were citizens of Peloponnesian cities that belonged to the two republics.™ 

Theodore's response to these rebellious acts varied according to circumstances. First, 
he entered negotiations with the archontes by offering other pieces of land or cities in exchange 
for submission. Later, he allowed large communities of Albanians to settle in the peninsula. 
Despite causing suspicions among the locals, in the end these communities proved their loyalty 
to the Despot. Finally, since the problems still persisted, he called on the help of the Ottomans. 
According to an inscription found in the Peloponnesian village of Parori in 1387 Evrenos Beg 
marched through the Morea, at Theodore's express request.” In addition, not all the 
Byzantine families proved to be against the Palaiologoi. For instance, many members of the 
Phrankopoulos family served in Theodore's administration.” 

Nevertheless, despite the initial alliance with the Ottomans, with regard to the external 
affairs, in general the Despot sought to oppose and resist the rising power of the Ottomans 
either by his own resources or by forming alliances with the Latins. Upon his arrival in the 
Peloponnese in 1382, the Despotate of Morea comprised a compact territory well defended by 
fortresses and with opportunities for further extension. Theodore inherited this fine situation 
from the former Despot, Manuel Kantakouzenos, who, between 1349 and 1380 ceased any 
attempts to conquer new territories and focused on consolidating the province. In 1379, 
however, the establishment in Achaia of the Navarrese mercenary company changed radically 
the political equilibrium in the region. The Navarrese operated frequent incursions into the 
Byzantine territories and, moreover, assisted the Kantakouzenoi against the Palaiologans' 
attempts to reinforce their authority. Theodore’s immediate response was to associate with 
Neri Acciaiuoli, the Florentine ruler in Corinth. Together they formed a long-lasting alliance 
with the aim to unify territories in Attica, Boeotia, and the Peloponnese. After a failed attempt 
to secure Venice’s help, in 1387 with the help of the Ottomans he regained the strongholds 
previously occupied by the Navarrese. 


But the victory over the Navarrese caused an even greater dissatisfaction among the 


21 N, Necipoğlu, Byzantium between the Ottomans and the Latins, 247. 

?? RJ Loenertz, "Res Gestae Theodori Ioanni F. Palaeologi. Titulus metricus A.D. 1389,” EEBX, 25 (1955): 206-210. 
For the translation of the inscription see Appendix 1. Cf. P. Schreiner, Die byzantinischen Kleinchroniken, Vienna: 
Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, vol. 2, 1975, 335. 

?* N, Necipoğlu, Byzantium between the Ottomans and the Latins, 251-252. 
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Venetians who were particularly discontent with the fall of their two major cities in the region, 
Argos and Nauplion, in the hands of the Byzantine-Florentine troops. As a result, the conflict 
which broke out between the different Christian peoples inhabiting the Peloponnese thwarted 
any effort for an alliance against the Ottomans for a long period of time. The situation 
deteriorated with the rise into power in 1389 of Bayezid who increased the military pressure in 
the region. In 1394, the Navarrese entered an alliance with the Ottomans which considerably 
enhanced their influence. Still, Theodore succeeded in defending the Despotate’s autonomy 
and by 1395, after he defeated the Navarrese, the Byzantines emerged as a powerful state in 
the Peloponnese for the first time in the past decade. While he subsequently tried to extend 
the Byzantine authority over other regions in the peninsula, Venice fiercely opposed these 
plans, as it traditionally favored the equilibrium of powers emerging from its efforts to 
entertain a certain degree of regional instability. 

In 1397, after the victory at Nikopolis, the Ottomans returned with renewed strength 
against the Despotate. Previously, in 1391, at the meeting in Serres, Bayezid requested from 
Theodore the cession of the strategic fortress of Monemvasia and of several other strongholds, 
as part of an agreement with John V. Yet, Theodore, understanding the danger of offering too 
much power to the Turks, refused to comply to the request and managed to return safely to 
Morea. Later on, Yakub-pasa destroyed Venetian Argos and began the siege of Byzantine 
Corinth. In these circumstances, Theodore sold the city to the Hospitaller Knights who were 
keen to play a major role in the Mediterranean and had the means to defend it. In the first 
instance, their involvement in Peloponnesian affairs led to the deliverance of Corinth, but, as 
the Ottomans advanced, their defending role gradually increased. Consequently, early in 1400, 
Theodore sold the entire Despotate to the Hospitallers who promptly occupied all the 
fortresses in the region. However, following a revolt of the Peloponnesians, the Knights had to 
return some of their territories to Theodore, receiving back the money they spent for 
purchasing and defending them. The Order remained one of Theodore’s strongest allies in the 
battle against the Ottomans. Moreover, the Despot seems to have strengthened his position in 
the conflict, especially after 1402, the year of Bayezid' s defeat in the battle of Ankara. Taking 
into consideration the new coordinates of the balance of power in the region, the sultan, who 
by now was focusing on the approaching Tatars, made him a very favorable peace offer. 

Bayezid's defeat by the Tatars in Ankara in 1402 constituted a momentous event for the 
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regional rulers in the Peloponnese. With the retreat of the Ottomans from continental 


24 N. Necipoğlu (Byzantium between the Ottomans and the Latins, 258) dismisses Manuel's argumentation as 
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Greece, Theodore recovered other Peloponnesian territories including Corinth. In 1404 a treaty 
was signed in Constantinople between the Byzantines and the other political actors involved in 
the Moreote affairs. The treaty brought new opportunities for joint action against the 
Ottomans. Theodore succeeded to bring in an alliance Manuel II, John VII, the Hospitallers, and 
the duke of Cephallonia, Carlo Tocco, a coalition which aimed at defending Epiros and the 
Peloponnese, the last Byzantine outposts on the continent. 

Theodore however could not take his plan to an end for he died in 1407 during the war 
with Achaia. Manuel appointed his son, Theodore, as his brother’s successor. The new Despot, 
who in the first years of his reign received direct support from Manuel, continued the policies 
initiated by his uncle and, to some extent, succeeded in maintaining and strengthening the 
Byzantine position in the region. The emperor's interest in the region was underlined by his 
efforts to reconstruct the Hexamilion wall in 1415. This barrier wall across the Isthmus of 
Corinth from the Saronic Gulf to the Gulf of Corinth was intended to serve as the primary 
defense of the region. This episode of reconstructing of the Hexamilion nevertheless pointed to 
the problems of the region as many landlords refused to participate in funding this imperial 


venture, so that in 1423 the Ottomans managed to breach the wall.?* 


1.3. Becoming citizens with rights to vote: the court and other civic structures 


The increased city autonomy, the emergence of a new entrepreneurial aristocracy, and the 
denial of imperial authority in certain aspects of political life resulted in a gradual weakening 
of the traditional state apparatus and the strengthening of already existing civic structures, 
known under different denominations, demos, ekklésia, or politeia. Scholars have provided 
different explanations for this process: if A. Laiou considered that the empowering of the city 
institutions was an epiphenomenon of the growing pressures of first the Catalans and 
subsequently the Ottomans,"* A, Kioussopoulou connected it with the general developments in 
the Mediterranean and particularly the influence of the institutional transformations in the 
Italian city-states.” Both interpretations emphasize that, in late Byzantium, the processes and 
inconclusive and rather apologetic. Unlike his motivation (Funeral oration, 161-183), centered around the idea 
that Bayezid signed a peace treaty with Theodore because of his military power, Necipoglu assigns the 
transaction following which Morea came back into Byzantine hands, to Bayezid's defeat at Ankara. 
?5 Ibid., 254. On the problems encountered in the reconstruction of the wall see also Manuel, Letters, 68. 
Laiou-Morisson, The Byzantine Economy, 195-196. 
227 On these issues see E. Zachariadou, “Egriyepes amoneipéc yia avtodioiknon oti; EAnvikéç nóAetg katá vov 140 
Kat tov 150 alwves,” Ariadne 5 (1989), pp. 345-51; N. Oikonomides, “Pour une typologie des villes 'separées' 


sous les Paléologues," in W. Seibt (ed.), Geschichte und Kultur der Palaiologenzeit. Referate des Internationalen 
Symposions zu Ehren von Herbert Hunger (Wien, 30. November bis 3. Dezember 1994), Vienna: Verlag der 
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practices of asserting authority suffered several modifications in the sense that the political 
basis of decision making was extended to include other social groups. In this last section of the 
present chapter, my aim is to analyze the major late Byzantine political structures and 
institutions: the imperial court with its consultative bodies and the popular assemblies. This 
exercise is justified because these groups not only generated political messages identifiable in 
contemporary written sources, but also represented the enlarged audience of the emperor's 
political message.” 

The place to begin the investigation of the late Palaiologan political processes is the 
imperial court, since, throughout the entire Byzantine history, the court fulfilled the role of an 
interface between the rulers and the ruled. P. Magdalino rightly asserted that the court “with 
its culture of ordered ritual, hierarchy, and display represented the main hub for the 
concentration and redistribution of wealth, for the performance and communication of 
government business, and for decision-making.” By and large, the court's central role in 
Byzantine society survived during Manuel's reign and, according to Pero Tafur, the Italian 
traveler to Constantinople in the 1430s, its ceremonial practices remained largely unaltered.” 
Yet, the court's role suffered several significant limitations of its influence and adjustments 
which reflected the sociopolitical and economic conditions of the time. 

Noticeably, in terms of its members, during Manuel's reign, the Constantinopolitan 
court included a mixture of individuals from different walks of life who often pursued 
conflicting interests. As mentioned above, the largest category of courtiers was represented by 
the entrepreneurial archontes of aristocratic origin in search of business opportunities that 
would secure their lifestyle and influence. Numerous examples of such individuals can be 
identified among the members of the Goudeles family, the Eudaimonoioannes, the 


Philanthropenoi, the Asanes, the Sophianoi, or the Kantakouzenoi.?' These archontes often 


Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1996, 160-7; K.-P. Matschke, "Bemerkungen zu 
‘Stadtbiirgertum’ und 'stadtbürgerlichen Geist’ in Byzanz,” Jahrbuch fur Geschichte des Feudalismus 8 (1984): 
265-85; L. Maksimovic, "Charakter der sozial-wirtschaftlichen Struktur der spátbyzantinischen Stadt (13.-15. 
Jh),” JOB 31 (1981): 149-188. 

28 There have been various attempts to assess the extent of the political and administrative groups in late 
Byzantium. D. Kyritsis, I. Ševčenko, N. Necipoğlu, K.-P. Matschke and A. Kioussopoulou have given more or less 
detailed accounts, recording the movements of various people in the Byzantine realm and beyond. Yet there 
has been no attempt to analyze the various subgroups in emperor Manuel's service, and how they interacted 
with each other. One criterion of analysis has been the inclusion of an individual into a category like that of 
the income, or belonging to the ecclesiastical sphere or not. 

?? Paul Magdalino, “Court,” in J. Haldon, ed., A Social History of Byzantium, Oxford: Blackwell, 2009, 212. 

^? Pero Tafur, Travels and adventures 1435-1439, tr. M. Letts, London: Routledge, 1926, 145: "the emperor's state is as 
splendid as ever, for nothing is omitted from the ancient ceremonies." 

^7! MM, II, 385f, 421, 437, 560. Cf. Laiou, History of Byzantine Economy, 201, 204, K.-P. Matschke, Die Schlacht bei 
Ankara, 131, 188. 
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combined service for the emperor with the pursuit of their economic interests. From the late 
period, the most well known example of such an archon involved in both business and 
administration was that of Luke Notaras. By and large, the entrepreneurial aristocracy 
created networks of economic support for both Manuel II and his rival, John VII. Due to the 
commercial ties with the Genoese, the Byzantine archontes brought about a political 


orientation towards the West, including pressures for a Church union? The archontes' 
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expertise in the affairs conducted in the Mediterranean area’ prompted Manuel to recruit 


from among them the members of the consultative councils and of many of his embassies. For 
instance, in a letter addressed to Martin V, king of Aragon, issued by Manuel's chancellery, it 
was stated that the decision to send relics as a gift was taken after a council which included, in 
addition to the Patriarch, both noble aristocrats and wealthy individuals: 


After a consultation has been held with our nobles and magnates, and especially 
with our Holiest Patriarch, whose opinion weighs heavily in such circumstances. 


habito cum nostris baronibus et magnatibus consilio et precipue cum Reverendissimo ac 
Sanctissimo in Christo Patre, Domino Patriarcha nostro, cuius in talibus deliberatio multum 
valet.” 


This dual position as members of the state administration and as individual businessmen is 
reflected by the fact that even after the fall of Constantinople, some of them, especially 
members of the Palaiologos and Goudeles families, were allowed to return to Ottoman- 
occupied Constantinople and to resume their commercial activities based on the foreign 
connections they had previously created.” 

Normally, the archontes present at court established very close connections with the 
emperor, including marriage ties with members of the Palaiologoi family. George Goudeles, 
mesazon and oikeios of John VII and Manuel II, was not only a wealthy businessman and 


?? E.g, the example of Luke Notaras discussed by A. Kioussopolou, BaciAeUe rj oikovóuoç, 113-115. 

233 If some members of the landowning aristocracy who felt vulnerable in the new political and economic 
landscape associated with the clergy, most of the members of the entrepreneurial aristocracy asserted their 
allegiance to the Latins and thus entered a conflict with Byzantine clergy, A. Kioussopoulou, BaotAevs 1 
oiKovóyoc, 75. 

34 Although they had contacts with Ottoman businessmen, these aristocratic businessmen were clearly geared 
towards the West in their activities. Apart from the connections they could establish with the Greek 
businessmen established in the Genoese or Venetian colonies, another incentive for them to choose the Latins 
instead of the Ottomans was that the Catholic Church had already elaborated the role of money, providing 
them with a strong doctrinal support (A. Kioussopoulou, BactAeUe rj oikovóuoç, 74-75). 

?5 C, Marinesco, "Manuel II Paleologue et les rois d'Aragon. Commentaire sur quatre lettres inedites en latin, 
expediées par la chancellerie byzantin," Bulletin de la section historique de l'Academie Roumaine 9 (1924): 199. 

236 In 1460. Based on the commercial activities of individuals like Goudeles, A. Laiou argued that, for this period, 
one has to make a distinction between the political collapse of the Byzantine State and the wealth of some of 
its subjects, "The Byzantine Economy in the Mediterranean Trade System; Thirteenth-Fifteenth Centuries," 
DOP 34 (1980): 222. 
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statesman, but also a relative of the Palaiologoi by marriage: his sister, Anna Asanina, who had 
married a Palaiologos, is described as the emperor's aunt. Other documents mention a certain 
Astras, a close family friend of the Goudeles family, who also belonged to a family with strong 


personal and political ties with John VII. These connections often led to the formation of 


economic ties between the members of different families, including the imperial family." 


A subgroup within the larger class of aristocratic archontes was represented by the 
bureaucrats who competed intensely over their positions. The origins of many of them can be 
traced back to the early Palaiologan elite.”* Sometimes these individuals acquired influence 
and a high ranking administrative position at court. If, for the first half of the fourteenth 
century we have the famous examples of Theodore Metochites, megas logothetes, and Alexios 
Apokaukos, for the later periods cases of influential bureaucrats are those of Demetrios 
Chrysoloras, mesazon, George Sphrantzes, protovestiarites and later megas logothetes,? or Luke 
Notaras, megas doux. The satirical depiction of Manuel's court by the anonymous author of 
Mazaris' Journey to Hades indicates that there was a strong rivalry between courtiers and envy 
(qOóvoc) remained a major driving force behind the actions of those who held offices at the 


court." Kydones,"' John Chortasmenos,”* George Sphrantzes, as well as other fifteenth 
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century panegyrists? often alluded to the intrigues at the court. Mazaris tells the story of the 


grammatikos Manuel Holobolos who, despite his close relation to the emperor, was replaced by 


77 N, Necipoğlu, Byzantium between the Ottomans and the Latins, 160-161. 

238 P, Charanis, "Internal strife in Byzantium during the fourteenth century," B 15 (1941): 208-230. 

^? On the noble origins and the career of George Sphrantzes, protovestiarités under John VIII's reign and megas 
logothetes during Constantine XI's reign see M. Nikolic, “Georgios Sphrantzes or how to become an archon in 
Byzantium in the fifteenth century," ZRVI, 47 (2010): 277-289. 

E.g. Ómog KATA opikpóv xoprjoag toig rop paoiMéog puvotnpíoig, éqaíveto HEV Spolog toig čvõov 
obvavaotpeqouévoic, vókcop 9€ Kai YEO’ ruépav TH aÙtokpátopi ovvov Kal OwwrAeyóuevog KaTEMAEVOE uec 
avtod ¿ç Bpetaviav te xai TaAtav xai uéxpig Qkeavoð: ór«og Ad tadta uév yéyovev, GC £Aeyev Ó TOIOŬTOG, 
&énépaotoc, 6 5é xprotóc MaSidtnys ékeivoc Kata opiKpdv poeAvyuíag Kal &xpnotoc Swe te Åv uóvog xópioc 
Tod dKovoal kai ypápar Gm tivwv Kai dnopprtwv Stws te Ka yéyove ypaupatevs xai PovAeutis kai 
Siakoprotrs uvotnpíov Kai Urouvnudtwv e&ayyeAevc, Mazaris' journey to Hades: or, Interviews with dead men 
about certain officials of the imperial court, Buffalo: State University of New York at Buffalo, 1975, 12.17-25 

^! Kydones, Letters, 442, 51-6: "and within the City the citizens, not only the ordinary, but indeed also those who 
pass as the most influential in the imperial palace, revolt, quarrel with each other and strive to occupy the 
highest offices. Each one is eager to devour all by himself, and if he does not succeed, threatens to desert to 
the enemy and with him besiege his country and his friends.” The corruption and intrigues of certain imperial 
officials were the subject of another letter Kydones wrote in 1386 on behalf of his friend Theodore 
Kaukadenos who would "not allow anyone to steal or embezzle public funds, as so many have been doing," yet 
who had lost his government post through "the negative influence of insolent people who seek to increase 
their own position at the expense of the empire." (Kydones, Letters, 357, p. 300-1). Cf. Necipoğlu, Byzantium 
between the Ottomans and the Latins, 145. 

Moral counsels (Hoik napayyéAuata), Chortasmenos-Hunger, 238-242. 

Chrysoloras, Synkrisis, 236.25-27, tò yàp yévoc ove DaciAécg únakoðov or dikatov Adyov Zupiokergt, GAN 
ovs’ edvvolav Exov giç TOUS nànoíov OvdE quAav T| níotiv Ev Ovdevi tpónrw Sratnpodv. 
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Philommates, a younger official.” On this occasion, he alludes to the corruption and 
scandalous behavior of many of the emperor's courtiers. Yet, if we look beyond the hyperbolic 
satirical content of the text we can identify the traces of a confrontation between the 
administrative elites present at Manuel's court before 1403 and the younger generation of 
1414-1415.“ As he saw his position threatened by new courtiers like Philommates, Mazaris 
hoped to attach himself to the court of Theodore II after having been rejected by Manuel." 
Second, at Manuel's court we can identify individuals from non aristocratic background 
but with similar trading interests. Individuals like Andreas Argyropoulos, Thomas Kalokoures, 


7' were involved in various trading activities, such as the 


John Melidones, or George Mamalis 
lucrative commerce with fur from Wallachia.” At the same time, they were integrated in the 
emperor's group of oikeioi. Sometimes, they fulfilled specific roles at the court as 
representatives of different social or interest groups. Although it remains unclear what these 
roles entailed it appears that they were the interface between the higher segments of the 
government and the rest of the population. In some official documents these individuals with 
no aristocratic pedigree are encountered with the following titles: official in charge of the 
affairs of the community (ó ånò tij¢ toAtceíac &pyov),"? the official of the citizens (6 and CG 
TOAItwv &pxov),?? or simply civic officials (noAttiKol &pxovrec).^! 

In a third category of courtiers, we find clerics particularly interested in promoting 
their vision against the Church union. It has already been pointed out that several synods 
concerning the election of the patriarch were held at the court and involved the participation 
of both clerics and the emperor's oikeioi.”’ Within the court, priests or monks preached on a 
regular basis. The presence of such court preachers may be explained not only by Manuel's 
intense preoccupation with theology but also by the growing influence of the Church in the 
foreign affairs of the state. In his homilies, Joseph Bryennios, who delivered thirty of his 
homilies at the court, often exposed the Byzantine point of view over theological issues in 


opposition to Catholic doctrine. Therewith he targeted the group of Byzantine courtiers 


^* Mazaris' journey to Hades, 12. 


^5 Mazaris' satyrical dialog suggested that, at the court, there were several groups of officials competing for a 
position closer to the emperor: ‘Ov 6 uèv vewtepoc, ó ër TlatpokAéoug &qukóugvoc 'AAovotávoc, ¿v vip xopi 
TOV EvSov ovvavaotpeqouévov ebpíokerai, oiov TOD Te Aoukíou A SvoU, TOD Tis órcpac KVSwviov (38.13-15). 

%6 The Berlin manuscript of Mazaris' journey includes a letter addressed to Theodore II. 

247 PLP 16556. 

^* Involved in fur trade: Mazaris' journey to Hades, 38.50 (c0156c), MM 374f. 472. 

^? MM II, 472: Andreas Argyropoulos (PLP 1255). On this individual see also E. Trapp, "Zur Identifizierung der 
Personen in der Hadesfahrt des Mazaris,” JOB 18 (1969): 95-96. 

^' MM, II, 493, 326-328, 380-382: Thomas Kalokyres (PLP 10640). 

2351 MM, Il, 495: Ioannes Melidones (PLP 17782). 

232 Seethe Synodal Tome of 1409. 
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represented by the co-emperor John VIII who pressed for a Church union.^? We also have the 
evidence of Manuel's relationship with several monks of Mount Athos, such as Makarios 
Makres, or the emperor's spiritual fathers, the hieromonks David and Damian, whom the 
emperor often invited to his court in Constantinople. Eventually, Makres, persuaded by the 
emperor, came to the capital where he became involved in the ecclesiastical affairs as 
hegoumenos of the Pantokrator monastery and in the political realm as ambassador to Pope 
Martin V. 

In addition to these groups, other sources confirm the permanent presence at the court 
of foreign representatives, both Latins or Ottomans. Joseph Bryennios for instance mentions 
that he performed his sermons before an audience which included many such delegates from 
the West or from the East.’ This must not come as a surprise, since Manuel, due to the nature 
of his political international position, was forced to maintain continuous diplomatic 
connections with the Ottomans and the Latins alike. In the same category, one can include the 
military officers, like Marshal Boucicaut who offered assistance to the Byzantines. Such 
individuals often provided an interface between high ranking court officials and the active 
Latin businessmen.” 

Having identified these various groups, I will now present several distinctive features of 
the court which can clarify its role in the political processes of late Byzantium. Chronologically, 
one can trace a certain evolution in the composition of the imperial court. If in the beginning, 
Manuel inherited some of his father's officials and supporters, towards the end of his reign the 
number of courtiers representing the interests of the Latins increased considerably. This 
growing influence of Latin oriented archontes triggered also the intensification of the 
ecclesiastics' activities at court towards the end of Manuel's reign. 

Another major feature of the early fifteenth century court was its variety and 


flexibility.” Mazaris' text, despite its satirical and sarcastic overtones, implies that Manuel's 


^5 The twenty one homilies on the Trinity performed in 1422-1423 on the occasion of the negotiations on 
Church union, Ta heurethenta, vol. 1. 

34 S, Kapetanaki, An annotated critical edition of Makarios Makres' Life of St. Maximos Kausokalyves, enkomion of the 
Fathers of the Seven Ecumenical Councils, Consolation to a sick person, or reflections for endurance, Verses on the 
Emperor Manuel II Palaiologos, Letter to hieromonk Symeon, A supplication on barren olive trees, PhD dissertation, 
University of London, 2001, 21-22. 

5*5 Joseph Bryennios, Ta heurethenta, 135. 

*6 Not only Latin businessmen were promoted at this level but, likely, the Ottoman representatives at the 
Byzantine court pushed for more rights awarded to the Ottomans who lived in Constantinople, N. Necipoğlu, 
Byzantium between the Ottomans and the Latins, 200-208. 

^' Mazaris' journey to Hades (20) presents a mixed image of the court with both people of humble origin as well as 
Latins. L. Garland also argues that this was a characteristic of Manuel's court: L. Garland, "Mazaris's Journey 
to Hades: Further Reflections and Reappraisal,” DOP 61 (2007): 183-215. 
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court was not only a shelter of intrigues but also a place where hierarchies were flexible 
enough to allow the rapid social ascension of individuals from different social backgrounds. 
Such flexibility disappeared from John VIII's court which had a much more clearly defined aim 
of approaching the Latins and proceed to a union of the Churches "9 

Flexibility among the membership of the court is also reflected by the circulation of 
individuals between the opposing political parties supporting competing rulers. Many of the 
emperor's close collaborators switched the political sides easily. Individuals like Nicholas 
Notaras or George Goudeles fulfilled important roles in John VII's plans up to 1390, and yet, in 
the following decade, we find them supporting Manuel II. Conversely, after 1403, Demetrios 
Chrysoloras and Demetrios Leontares, who previously served Manuel, went to Thessalonike to 
assist John VII during his reign. In 1408, following John's death they both returned into 
Manuel's service.” 

Another feature of Manuel's court was the attitude towards court titles and title- 
holders. Since there is little information about the real function of the offices particularly 
during Manuel's reign, it is highly probable that many of them had lost their function and 
retained only an ornamental role.^? Based on the sources at our disposal, it appears that, 
during the last fifty years of Byzantine history only very few significant titles remained in use: 
the megas doux, the chief of the army, the megas domestikos, or the constable, konostaulos .** 
Likewise, following the trend set in the second half of the fourteenth century, the mesazon 
continued to hold a chief position at the court.?* 

Evidence for the loss of significance of titles also comes from a passage of George 
Sphrantzes' Memoirs which also suggests that, at the same time, offices were also taken very 
seriously by their incumbents.’ He recounts that, during Manuel's rule, he was appointed 


megas logothetes, yet, in fact, the duties corresponding to this position were undertaken by 


Di 
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I. Djuric, Le crepuscule, 132-147. 

^? See the Synodal Tome of 1409. 

^" A short overview of the court titles in the fifteenth century is provided by A. Kioussopoulou, BaotAevs ń 
oikovóuoc, 119-121 who distinguishes between several types of offices: offices connected to the functioning of 
the state: mesazon, megas stratopedarches, megas logothetes, megas domestikos, megas doux, megas 
kontostaulos, diermeneutés, logariastes tes aulés: ambassadors; offices connected to the function of the 
emperor: protostrator (roO ugeyáAou dSoueotikod &nóvtoc, pépet trv tod DaoiAéoG onáOnv); protovestiarites 
(órmpetr| Tis Mapactdoews), megas primikerios, megas hetaireiarches, palatophylax; and offices for private 
service of the emperor: epi tou kanikleiou, protobestiarios, epi tes trapezes, kelliotes, grammatikos. 

^! Only Sphrantzes refers to the role of the konostaulos, Memoirs, 128. 

?? A. Kioussopoulou, BaotAevc rj oikovóuoç, 124-127. 

^? Other offices mentioned by Sphrantzes throughout his text are megas doux, protostrator, megas logothetés, 

megas stratopedarches, megas primikerios, megas konostaulos, Sphrantzes, Memoirs, 34. 
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another courtier of aristocratic origins." ^^ Sphrantzes thus implies that, unlike in the earlier 
periods, in the late Palaiologan period, it was possible to share offices and the emperor was no 
longer capable of changing the order of precedence. If most of the court titles gradually 
became void of their functions, the epithets suggesting a kinship relationship with the 
emperor proliferated. In fact this tendency was in place ever since the reign of Alexio I 
Komnenos.’ Many individuals, including the above-mentioned businessmen Sophianos, 
Mamalis, or Argyropoulos, who apparently were very close to the emperor did not hold any 
court title except for epithets such as member of the family (oikeios), cousin (exadelphos), or joint 
father-in-law (sympentheros). As a result, the most important political positions, such as those of 
the mesazon or ambassador, were distributed to the blood related relatives, members of 
aristocratic families. Theodore Palaiologos Kantakouzenos, Mark Palaiologos Iagaris, Demetrios 
Palaiologos Metochites, Demetrios Palaiologos Goudeles (cousin - exadelphos), Ilarion Doria (son- 
in-law gambros, married with Manuel's daughter Zampia, ambassador)“ handled important 
political issues. 

This reduced significance of court titles can be explained by two reasons: on the one 
hand due to the territorial shrinkage and losses of resources to administer, many titles became 
obsolete. On the other hand, as mentioned earlier, due to the emergence of other possibilities 
of acquiring wealth and influence particularly through trade in the Mediterranean, the court 
lost much of its appeal and influence. The phenomenon of a decrease of the court's influence 
surfaced during the periods when Manuel's court moved along with the emperor during his 
many travels. For much of his reign the emperor did not reside in Constantinople, but traveled 
to other distant places: from 1399 to 1403 to western Europe, in 1407-1409 one finds him in 
Morea, and finally between 1414 and 1416 again in Morea and Thessalonike, a total of eight 
years out of the thirty years of effective rule. During these long journeys the emperor, while 
leaving representatives in Constantinople, was accompanied by large retinues of close 
collaborators. The sources tell us that in the journey to the West Manuel traveled with a 
comparatively large retinue of about forty individuals." These long periods of absence from 


Constantinople suggest that the Constantinopolitan administration could function without the 
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Sphrantzes, Memoirs, 128. 

^5 P, Magdalino, "Court and aristocracy," in J. Haldon, ed., A Social History of Byzantium, Oxford: Blackwell, 2009, 
212-232. 

^5 T, Ganchou, "Ilario Doria, le gambros Génois de Manuel II Palaiologos: beau-frère ou gendre?” Études 
Byzantines 66: 71-94" 

^7 S.Mergiali, “A Byzantine ambassador to the West and his office during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: 

a profile," BZ 94 (2001): 588-604. 
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emperor who might have felt the increased insecurity of the capital. For instance, during 
Bayezid's siege of Constantinople, Symeon of Thessalonike recounts that, fearing that his 
opposition might further infuriate the sultan, the emperor left the leadership of the capital in 
the hands of his nephew, John VII, who had better relations with the Ottomans. 

Within the imperial court the major assemblies responsible for taking the political 
decisions were constituted. Following a trend which started in the Komnenian period, during 
Manuel's reign the role of court councils increased.’ Even the emperor's rhetorical texts 
include allusions to such councils instrumental in solving difficult problems.*” One such 
assembly was the senate, encountered in the late sources under the terms synkletos, boule, or 
gerousia.”” Although the role of senate and senators in the later periods cannot be established 
with precision, primarily due to the archaizing tendencies of the sources, senators appear in 
several important moments. In the synod of 1409 which confirmed Patriarch Matthew's 
position in the Church several senators took part. Their presence in this particular 
circumstance shows that their role in legal matters attested from the early fourteenth century 
persisted through the early fifteenth century."' Similarly, we encounter frequent references to 
the senate and senators in Thessalonike, where the senate retained a central role in the life of 
the city.” 


A development noticeable in the last fifty years of Byzantine history concerned the 


^* C. Tsirpanlis, "Byzantine Parliaments and Representative Assemblies from 1081 to 1351," Kleronomia 5 (1973): 
68. A more detailed description of such a state council where individuals presented their opinions with regard 
to current situations is in John Kantakouzenos, Histories, 3, 295-300. 

^? Manuel II, Orations, PG 156, 388: here Solon is openly praised for taking decisions after consulting with a 

council of the best people (&piocoi). 

Kyritses, Byzantine Aristocracy, 66-75. 

271 Cf. Kyritses, Byzantine Aristocracy, 69-70. 

* Evidence for the activity of the Senate or of the senators comes from different sources: e.g the title of one of 
Scholarios' texts, Tevvadiov tod LxoAapiov tavty th Zoprg Eicodiwv mpoopwvntikds. Aveyvwo8n £v t Love 
Tis HepiAértov tO MpWtov, napóvtoc tod BaoiAénG Kwvotavtivov xai roAAQv THs ovykArjrov. The patriarchal 
register of October 1396 lists three members of the Senat, Alexios Tzamplakon Kaballarios, Andronikos 
Philanthropenos Tarchaniotes, and Andronikos Apokaukos Melissenos: ovvévtwv avt Kal TOV TiIwTÁT®V 
EKKANOLAOTIKHV APXSVTWV, MAPOVTWV Kal tfj; ovyKArtov (MM, vol 2, no. 686, p. 565.) These three are to be 
found in the list of senators participants in the debates on the legitimacy of Patriarch Matthew I, included in 
the Synodal tome of August 1409 which lists altogether nineteen members of the senate: Manuel Agathon, 
Andreas Asanes, Constantine Asanes, theios of Manuel II, Demetrios Chrysoloras, Demetrios Palaiologos 
Eirenikos, George Goudeles, Demetrios Palaiologos Goudeles exadelphos of Manuel II, Kantakouzenos (?), 
Theodore (Palaiologos) Kantakouzenos, 0cioc of Manuel II, Demetrios (Laskaris) Leontares, Manuel Bryennios 
Leontares, Andronikos (Apokaukos) Melissenos, Nicholas Notaras, Matthew Laskaris Palaiologos, Manuel 
Kantakouzenos Phakrases, Andronikos Tarchaniotes Philanthropenos, Sphrantzes Sebastopoulos, Nicholas 
Sophianos, and Alexios Kaballarios Tzamplakon. The evidence of Manuel's Admonitory Oration to the 
Thessalonians indicates that the role of the senate in Thessalonike could not be neglected. Manuel had to write 
an oration in order to persuade other opposing members of the senate not to sign a disadvantageous treaty 
with the Turks. In this case as well it seems that Manuel's authority was heavily contested. 
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increase of the influence of popular assemblies representing the interests of various social 
groups. On the one hand, this development can be explained by the necessity to insure a wider 
popular basis for political decisions that would have affected urban centers like Constantinople 
and Thessalonike, constantly threatened by Ottoman occupation. On the other hand, some 
scholars suggested that this phenomenon was influenced by the growing influence acquired by 
the popular governments in Italian cities.”* Beginning with the first half of the fourteenth 
century and especially in the decades preceding the fall of the empire multiple pieces of 
evidence point to the role of popular assemblies in the process of political decision making.”” 
Many contemporary sources mention that John VII both in the 1390s in Constantinople and in 
the 1400s in Thessalonike enjoyed the support of local popular assemblies.” Towards the end 
of the empire, the role of popular assemblies in taking decisions with regard to Church union 
increased.” During Manuel's reign several such instances of popular involvement in crucial 


77 and 


state decisions can be recorded. According to the late Byzantine historians Doukas 
Kritoboulos,?? in 1401-1402 several popular assemblies gathered and decided to surrender the 
City to Bayezid.’” The historian Doukas pointed to the role of such assemblies making a 
distinction between demos, the organized assembly, as opposed to the popular masses the 
(xv&aioc óxAoc or the korvòç Aadc). In the Peloponnese, the pressures of the demos forced the 
Despot Theodore to renounce his plans to sell the Moreote strongholds to the Knights 
Hospitaller.?' In Mystras, according to Isidore of Kiev, the demos together with the gerousia 
participated in the commemoration of Despot Theodore in 1409. In Thessalonike, the 
antagonism between the démos who demanded the surrender of the city to the Ottomans, and 


the aristocracy defending its economic advantages was more visible. This antagonism was 


well reflected in 1411 when, during the Ottoman siege of Thessalonike by Musa's forces, the 


Di 


73 A. Kioussopoulou, Baotlevs rj oukovópoc, 242. 

7* See K.-P.Matschke, "Der Platz des Volkes und die Rolle des "demokratischen Elementes,” in Die Gesellschaft, 62- 
81. G. Weiss, Aristokraten, Staatsman, Kaiser und Monch Johannes Kantakouzenos, Wiesbaden: Harrasowitz, 1969, 
70-100. 

75 John VII's title and successful administration in Thessalonike are reported in Doukas, Historia, 113 and 
Symeon-Balfour, 48, 1-15. 

276 A, Kioussopoulou, BaotAevc rj ouxovóuoc, 159-162. 

^7 Doukas, Historia, XIV.4, p. 85. 

7* Kritoboulos, Historiae, 1.16.10, 32-33, D.R. Reinsch, Critobuli Imbriotae historiae, Berlin: De Gruyter, 1983. 

7° MM, Il, 626. Cf. also Majeska, Russian Travelers, 100, Doukas, XXXIII.12. Cf. also Doukas, XXXIV.2,7. 

?? Doukas, XXXVL6 and XIV. 3-4. 

231 Manuel II, Funeral oration on his brother Theodore, Despot of Morea. 

^? Isidore of Kiev, Letter 5, ed. by W. Regel in Analecta Byzantino-Russica, Sankt Petersburg, 1891, 67. 

In Constantinople this antagonism between démos and aristocracy is reflected in Chortasmenos' letter 51 

(Chortasmenos-Hunger, 207) addressed to Melissenos, archon and senator, praised for his capacity to control 

these conflicts. 
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population asked for immediate surrender.” As N. Necipoğlu argued, such instances suggest 
that another factor that might have triggered an increased role of the popular assemblies in 
late Byzantium was the increasing social and economic gap between the poorer and the richer 
social strata.” Eventually, the role of the demos in the affairs of the state is also suggested by 


the fact that the people of Thessalonike together with the Senate created a fund to which the 


286 


population had to contribute to the defense.?* Noticeably, this emerging wider political 


assembly maintained a certain degree of autonomy from the central government of 
Constantinople.” 

More often, popular assemblies as distinguished from other more restricted assemblies 
like the senate, are mentioned under the term politeia.* A decision of the Venetian Senate 
(1453) translates politeia as civitas and presents its members as cives. Scholars have noticed 
the similarities between this institution and the government of late medieval Italian city- 
states.” Even if the pieces of information remain scarce and are spread throughout more than 
six decades, the presence of a larger body of decision making of citizens in Constantinople 


points to a change in the processes of decision making. 


*84 Quite a similar situation emerged in 1430 at the final surrender of the City in the hands of the Ottomans, 
Symeon- Balfour, 160-162. 

?5 See N. Necipoglu, Byzantium between Latins and Ottomans, 71-72. A passage from Symeon of Thessalonike 

implies that the view predominant among the members of the lower classes was that the ruling elites were 

not contributing financially to the defense and were considering their own interests only and not those of the 
population at large: “Now on top of this the majority were shouting against and bitterly reproaching those in 
authority and me myself, accusing us of not striving to serve the welfare of the population as a whole. They 
actually declared that they were bent on handing the latter over to the infidel" (Symeon-Balfour, 55-56). On 
the same antagonism between the poor and the rich regarding the contribution to the defense see Isidore 

Glabas, Homilies 33 and 37, in V. Christophorides, "Ioicpou TAap& mEepiotaciaKés Guer," 'Emortnuovicr) 

Enetnpida OeohoyiKtis ExoAríc, vol. 1, Thessalonike: Aristotelian University of Thessalonica, 1981, 120 and 137. 

EKAOTOG TÕV TE TIS ouykAr[tou kai MoAItEtac, Symeon-Balfour, 57; cf. 161-163. 

Symeon-Balfour, 57. 

?* Joseph Bryennios delivered a homily in front of the "Patriarch and of the entire Politeia, Ta paraleipomena, 243. 
Likewise, Mark Eugenikos delivered homilies in front of the senate and of the politeia, "EriteAeótviot OpiAtar 
napobong THs TOV óp8o6ó&ov ovvdEEws Kai Sohn tfj; ovyKAT|tOV xai CC rtoAiceíac," in PP, vol. 2, 35. Cf. also 
A. Kioussopoulou, Baotlevs rj ouxovóuoc, 133 and 163. 

?? For Constantinople various sources speak about politeia as larger assemblies of citizens: Tevvadiov tot 

ExoAapíov tavty tH NEPA 618601] eig Amy trv nóv eiç foa TOAAG uetaypagév, npó EE UNVOv cfi GAWoEWS, 

v Kn tob Matov yevouévnc (Œuvres complètes, 3, 179); PP, 2, 131: toig evyeveotétoig moAitais tG 

KovotavttvournóAecog Gogo iepopuévoig Kal kooutkoic. George Scholarios and Sylvester Syropoulos pointed 

out that large groups of the Constantinopolitan population refused to take part in the liturgy officiated by 

pro-union priests: Kai oi trv HOI taútnv oikobvtes EvoeBodotv oi návteç, TAT OAtywv TIVO tæv coi 
xamkoic xai náÀtv ávaoyouévov TPAPHVAL kaóg xpriuaot, xeipov àpapravóvrov TMV ovyxopnoá&vtov TOUTO 
naOeiv (Œuvres complètes, 4, 145). In a different passage Scholarios also indicated that other groups of the 
population agreed upon the union: oi moAAoi Bacdvwv &vev dexdpeEvor (i.e. the Pope's legate), Boot uóvov 

&nep cv tig évrxrjoewe kaðánep oi níðor, kåvreððev åneidai Kai Boal xa' HU yépðnoav čppnto! (Œuvres 

complétes, 3.177). 

A. Kioussopoulou, BaotAgvs fj oixovóuoc, 137. Due to the existence of this parallel political body of decision 

making, Kioussopoulou argued that in Constantinople two centers of power coexisted, one depending on the 

emperor and the other on the démos, which reflected the situation in the Italian city-states. 
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Conclusion 

To conclude, for the period of Manuel's reign we can distinguish two major tendencies 
affecting late Byzantine political practices and processes. The first phenomenon concerns the 
enlargement of the basis of decision making by the inclusion of individuals from a variety of 
social backgrounds: aristocrats, businessmen, ecclesiastics, and at times Latins (Marshal 
Boucicaut, Gattilusio). Often they acted according to interests opposed to the emperor's 
political outlook, as became clear from the support which many courtiers together with co- 
emperor John VIII offered to the Ottoman princes contending for the sultanate. This change in 


291 was 


Byzantine political structures, attested by many contemporary narrative accounts, 
initially caused by the pressures exerted by the mesoi on the old social and political order. This 
process of “democratization,” so to say, which started by the middle of the fourteenth century 
culminated in George Scholarios' proposal to discuss the political decision of Church union 
with the participation of three orders: senate, Church, and politeia.” 

The second major tendency concerns the emperor's reactions to these changes. The 
increase of the aristocracy's role in the economy and, conversely, the decrease of the state's 
role triggered a weakening of the emperor's prestige who now remained with few prerogatives 
in hand. As the Italian traveler Pero Tafur put it, during the last decades of Empire, the 
Byzantine emperor resembled "a Bishop without a see "77 The emperor's prerogatives were 
limited to solving matters of jurisdiction, and to formulating policies in matters of defense or 
of foreign relations. Most significantly due to territorial losses, the emperor lost the 
prerogative of granting territories to aristocrats, as it was the case in the first half of the 
fourteenth century.” The only area where the emperor's role appears to have increased was 
the economy where Manuel engaged in negotiations with the businessmen active in the 
region. Manuel's famous statement recorded by George Sphrantzes' Memoirs, that "the ruler 
ought to be rather a manager of current affairs (oikonomos) than an emperor" is well illustrated 
by several cases. Not only that he had to take care of basic administrative issues, as he 


complained,” but, by the end of the fourteenth century, the emperor became directly involved 


?! Especially, Doukas, Histories, 14.1, 34.2, 14.3, and Laonikos Chalkokondyles, Historical Expositions, 2.57 and 7. 141. 

22 George Scholarios, “Tò mpoonAwbev t Dong tod Swyatiov pou, TH ngon vogufpíou;' in Œuvres completes de 
Georges (Gennadios) Scholarios, vol. 3. Paris: Maison de la bonne presse, 1930: 165. 

23 Pero Tafur, Travels and adventures 1435-1439, tr. M. Letts, London: Harper, 1926, 145. 

24 The emperor's increased role in legal matters is noticeable from the beginnings of the Palaiologan rule. Cf. D. 

Kyritses, Byzantine Aristocracy, 70. 

D. Kyritses, Byzantine Aristocracy, 393. 

6 In one of his letters addressed to Demetrios Chrysoloras (44) Manuel complains about his administrative, time 
consuming activities at court: Manuel, Letters, 116-118. 
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in the trade with various goods." Especially John VII Palaiologos was active in commerce, but 
there are also indications that both John V and Manuel II also put the imperial ships at the 
disposal of the businessmen for the transportation of various goods.^? 

Naturally, faced with such challenges to imperial authority, Manuel attempted to 
extend his control over the different centrifugal factions active in the empire.” One 
instrument to maintain the influence of the imperial family was to offer key positions in 
administration as well as offices like embassies either to oikeioi or to very close allies. In 
addition, faced with the growing influence of other wealthy individuals, Manuel also appears 
to have pursued a policy of reconciliation between different forces active within the empire. 
On one side stood the members of the older aristocracy who depended on the prestige and 
benefits which they could draw from the court and upon which the emperor still relied. On the 
other side there was the growing number of the new businessmen with ties into the old 
aristocracy who strove for a stronger alliance with the Latins. This tendency came naturally as 
they had previously established trade connections. Thus, it appears that the emperor used the 
all-inclusive court milieu to placate the conflicts between the factions, as it happened in the 
case of Makarios of Ankara whom he took with him in the long journey to the West, so that the 
turbulent hieromonk would stop attacking Patriarch Matthew 1.% In the same way, his friend, 
Demetrios Chrysoloras, was instrumental in the mediation between Manuel and his nephew, 
John VII. 

Nevertheless, his strategies to reassert control over the centrifugal forces in the empire 
were not exclusively defensive and intended to bring peace among different factions, for 
Manuel also proved to be interested in conveying his political messages to as wide an audience. 
He thus attempted to create a kind of parallel court, populated not by traditional court- 
officials, but by literati. This was a court over which he could preside without being contested 
and which he could use to validate and disseminate his own political views. In the following 


chapter I will specifically deal with this literary court. 


?' Op the emperor's various economic activities in commerce see K.-P. Matschke, “Kaiser oder Verwalter? Die 
Wirtschaftspolitik Manuels zwischen 1403 und 1422 und ihre Effekte," in Die Schlacht bei Ankara, 220-235. 

28 See the case of the Eudaimonoioannes. A. Laiou, “Byzantine economy in Mediterranean Trade System; 
Thirteenth-Fifteenth Centuries," DOP 34 (1980): 219. 

?? The observation that the Byzantine empire under the Palaiologoi knew strong centrifugal forces is not new. 

See J.W. Barker, "The Problem of Appanages in Byzantium during the Palaiologan Period,” Byzantina 3 (1971), 

103-122. 

Cf. V. Laurent, "Le Trisépiscopat,” 78. 
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Chapter 2: 


The literary court of Manuel Il 


The survey undertaken in the previous chapter has attempted to trace the activity and limits 
of the late Byzantine political groups based on the analysis of several major social and 
economic phenomena. The sources allow us to distinguish several large distinctive groups 
active within late Byzantine society: aristocrats, businessmen, holders of court offices, all of 
whom had an institutionalized personal relationship to the emperor. If the preceding survey 
unveiled the main factors and reasons shaping the emperor's activity in the political sphere, in 
the following section I will investigate the late fourteenth century literary context in which 
the emperor's political writings were produced. The aim of this section will be to highlight the 
extent of the emperor's interactions with the primary audience of his texts and to provide 
background information for the discussion of the competing political discourses in the last 
chapter. In addition the chapter will provide an insight into the channels of circulation of his 
political texts. Several conceptual clarifications are necessary here. I use the terms literary 
court, network, and circle interchangeably to refer to a group of individuals who formed 
relations with each other on the basis of their common preoccupations. Furthermore, in terms 
of social network theory, within this group can be identified several clusters defined as “a set of 
persons that have a higher personal degree of acquaintance with other set members.” I will 
divide the present section in four parts: first, I will focus on the rhetorical practices current 
during Manuel's reign; and second, I will provide an account of the major groups of literati who 
constituted his audience; third, I will look into the connectivity of the network; and finally, I 


will deal with the uses of the network and Manuel's patronage activities. 


2.1. Theatra and rhetorical practices 


The Late Byzantine letter collections as well as the evidence drawn from manuscripts suggest 


that, even in this period of political troubles, between the members of a group of intellectuals a 


31 R, Niemeijer, “Some applications of the notion of density to network analysis,” in J. Boissevain and J. Mitchell, 
eds., Network Analysis: Studies in Human Interaction, The Hague: Mouton, 1973, 75. 
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continuous exchange of ideas and texts took place.” Among the members of this group one 
finds people upholding various religious or political persuasions mirroring the 
transformations discussed in the previous section: anti-unionists or supporters of the union, 
lay people or ecclesiastics, members of the old aristocracy or people of lower social status. 
Emperor Manuel himself had been a member of this intellectual society from an early stage of his 
career, and, over time, his connections and uses of the network multiplied. Furthermore, 
owing to his position of political authority, he played a decisive part in maintaining the 
connections between the members of this group and often in promoting them to high ranking 
administrative positions. 

This group of individuals with similar literary preoccupations is attested not only at the 
level of their substantial extant correspondence but also by concrete meetings in the 
framework of the so-called theatra. These were organized gatherings with a long tradition in 
Byzantium which can be traced particularly in the late antique, the Komnenian, and the 
Palaiologan periods. As places of social performance they can be compared to other instances 
of ritualized practice in Constantinople such as court ceremonies or imperial triumphs.* Some 
of these theatra™ were specifically designed for authors to read aloud their texts and, following 
such performances, to receive comments from their peers, theatra fulfilled both a social and 
literary function.*® For the Palaiologan period numerous pieces of evidence indicate that such 


meetings enjoyed a certain popularity among the authors and their patrons.*® More 


%2 For the definition of late Byzantine intellectuals and further discussion of different intellectual groups see F. 
Tinnefeld, “Intellectuals in Late Byzantine Thessalonike;' DOP 57 (2006): 153-172; I. Ševčenko, “Society and 
Intellectual life in Late Byzantium," in M, Berza and E. Stánescu (eds), Actes du XIVe Congrés International des 
Études Byzantines, Bucarest, 6-12 Septembre, 1971, Bucharest: Editura Academiei Republicii Socialiste Románia, 
1974, vol. 1, 65-92: "intellectual denotes Byzantine producers of preserved intellectual statements, whether 
original or not, in short, Byzantine writers;” S. Mergiali, L'enseignement et les lettrés pendant l'époque des 
Paléologues (1261-1453), Athens: Hetaireia ton philon tou laou, 1996. 

*5 On theatra as one of the practices “structuring late Byzantine society" see N. Gaul, "Dancing with the Muses of 
Power and Subversion: Performative Communication in the Late Byzantine Theatron" (forthcoming). 

?" The late Byzantine imperial oration were also delivered in a theatron-like setting. See. I. Toth, “Rhetorical 
Theatron in Late Byzantium: The example of Palaiologan imperial orations," in Theatron: rhetorische Kultur in 
Spátantike und Mittelalter, ed. M. Grünbart, Berlin: de Gruyter, 2007, 429-448. 

5 On theatra in late Antiquity, see Libanii Opera, ed. R. Foerster, Vols.10-11, Leipzig 1921-1922, ep. 1259. For the 

same phenomenon in the twelfth c. see P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, Cambridge: Cambridge 

University Press, 1993, 335-356 and M. Mullett, “Aristocracy and patronage in the literary circles of 

Comnenian Constantinople," in: The Byzantine Aristocracy from IX to XIII Centuries, ed. M. Angold, Oxford 1984, 

173-201; P. Marciniak, "Byzantine Theatron-A Place of Performance?" in Theatron: rhetorische Kultur in 

Spátantike und Mittelalter, ed. M. Grünbart, Berlin: de Gruyter, 2007, 277-287. On theatra in the Palaiologan 

period see N. Gaul, “Schauplätze der Macht,” in Thomas Magistros und die spátbyzantinische Sophistik: Studien 

zum Humanismus urbaner Eliten der fruhen Palaiologenzeit, Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2011, 17-61. 

For the earlier periods we have evidence from scholars like Demetrios Kydones, John Kantakouzenos and 

Nikephoros Gregoras who often alluded to such meetings taking place either in the imperial palace or in 

private houses. 
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specifically, with regard to Manuel's reign, the evidence concerning theatra is frequent enough 


to allow us to conjecture that, at least during the first decades of his reign, the theatra 


represented regular occasions of meeting and performing literary texts. Although not so varied 


and numerous as for the earlier Palaiologan period,*” the extant sources dating from the late 


fourteenth century suggest that most of the theatra were chaired by the emperor himself, since 


there are actually no other mentions of such meetings during this period. Already during his 


stay in Thessalonike (1382-1387) Manuel organized theatra where the scholars of the city met 


regularly.” In a letter addressed to Triboles, one of his supporters during the rebellion in the 


second city of the empire,*” Manuel offered a vivid image of the enthusiasm of the audience 


who listened to Triboles' text performed in the theater: 


308 


309 


We made a serious effort to have your letter read before as many people as you 
would wish, and you surely wished a large number to hear it, confident in your 
literary skill and expecting to be praised for it. And this is just what happened. For 
the entire audience applauded and was full of admiration as the letter was read by 
its grandfather. Nor was he able to conceal his own pleasure as the theater was 
shaken by applause and by praise for the skilled craftsman whose teaching has led 
you to become such a great rhetorician. But this made him blush so much that he 
was scarcely able to continue. So it was that what you succeeded in producing 
struck even the master himself, along with everyone else, with admiration and 
pleasure, and made him look particularly radiant. But while others were expressing 
their wonderment, I seemed to be the only one who was not doing so. Someone 
asked me how it could be possible that among the entire group I alone appeared 
unaffected, that is, uninspired and lacking in admiration. "I too am greatly 
impressed," I replied, "for I cannot help being thoroughly amazed, not because a 
noble father brings forth noble children,” referring to you and your writings, “but 
because the rest of you marvel at this as though you had unexpectedly come across 
something new." This is what I said, and I seemed to hit the mark, inasmuch as it 
brought the group to admire the very man whom I wanted to admire. ’Eni 
TOGOUTWV OOL THV &riotoAr|v &ávayvoo8fjvat oxovór|v nenoujueOa EQ’ óoov ye xai 
eBovAou: E) MoAAGY 8 &p' EBovhov tfj Adywv téxvn Sappav Kal &xaívov tevéeobar 
tatn ye TpoodoKav, 0 Kal ecebn. Tooobto1 yap SN ExpOtovv Kat dia Bavpatos 
nyov Ócoiep cexnk Sao dvayivwoKonE ving Tapa tov pus néTmOU, o Kal 
KpÚTTEIV uev tv ndoviyv ook ¿čv vo Bedtpov OELOHEVOU Kal eognuoóvtov TOV 
SOPLotHy Tap’ ov och toióo0E pritwp yeyévnjoat, onó ÕÈ Tod &yav £puOpidv 
oxed0v xwpeiv oOx oióg TE nV. oUto HEV oUv ovvápa TOL kai AVTOV coi TOV 
ooqiotr|v ExnAnttecOat te koi Hdeo0a1 Kateokevacev eCaotpapavta uóvov a ov 
fren ioxveic. Eig 6€ uóvog abtdc v Douudiouor ov rot! épavyv noiðv, Kai 
tivoc épouévou Tt Srmot’ av Ein TO uóvov ue THV návtov TNOIOŬV UN TAÙTA roig 
&naot r&cxetv: EvOovv Aéyo kaðopoða kai ExmArEEws yéuovra. «éxnA Ti ccogaí ye,» 


For a thorough discussion of the understandings of theatron as well as of its hierarchical variants in the early 


Palaiologan period see N. Gaul, "Die Praxis des Theatron im frühen 14. Jahrhundert" in Thomas Magistros, 18- 
38. 

See F. Tinnefeld, "Intellectuals in Late Byzantine Thessalonike," DOP 57 (2003): 153-72. 
G.T. Dennis, “Prosopography,” in Manuel, Letters, liii. 
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čonv, «Kay Sei ue yàp TH Gut ExMANEE1 ovvexeoOa1, OVX oc yevvaiog yevvaíoug 
TEKOL raa Tatrp,» oè dr A€ywv Kal &nep ypáqeic, «aAA’ GO’ Ouest åčioŬte rout) 
Bavudlew we dr mapa mpoodoxiav iddvtEc tı katvóv.» Tadt’ E~nv ży% xai E504 tı 
Aéyew, &v0' Ov SavudZew uov voóroic ënger öv Douuéieofon EBovAdsuNv.?” 


Despite being couched in elaborate encomiastic terms, the above passage provides several 
interesting details with regard to the atmosphere and the activities taking place in a theatron: 
the audience comprised a large number of listeners who could understand and appreciate the 
intricacies of a sophisticated rhetorical text; the emperor seems to have played a leading role 
in the gathering; sometimes the response of the audience was very emphatic and the speaker 
had to engage in dialog with his audience; such public recitations could increase or decrease an 
author's reputation (xii); finally, the letter which was sent from Thessalonike during the time 


of Manuel's residence there also indicates that theatra were not taking place exclusively in 


Constantinople, but in other residencies as well 2) 


Still, in the imagination of most Byzantine intellectuals Constantinople remained the 
major hub of literary activity.*” These features emerge in other pieces of late Palaiologan texts 
as well, including the collection of Manuel's letters. Quite a similar description of a theatron, 
this time taking place in Constantinople, can be found in another of Manuel II's letters, 
addressed to the protekdikos Michael Balsamon: 


Expectation of the letter, therefore, caused joy, but when it actually arrived it 
greatly exceeded our expectations and dimmed the joy that was in us, just as the 
sun hides the brightness of the stars so brilliantly did it shine. I will not speak of all 
the applause which came from those inspired by the Muses, nor will I mention 
Iagaris, acting in your stead and reading the letter, was so overjoyed that he was 
unable to continue. For the rules of letter writing do not permit me to stretch 
things out beyond measure. But one remark, I believe, will make everything clear. 
There was a certain person in the audience who did not know the source of the 
letter or its purpose. It struck him so forcibly that he was quite ready to believe it 
could not be a product of our present literary poverty, for he was reminded of some 
of the ancients whose names are preserved even after death by their writings. 
EUgpave uèv obv Kai mpocdoKWpEva, Pavevta 8& ukpàç Tas npooðokiaç &néquve 
Kal tr|v Evovoav EvPpoovVHV rjuaópooev, To &otpov xpóntov GOTT OUTWC 
Hotpante. Kpdtous A door napa THV LOVOOANTTWV EYEVOVTO Kal wç o00€ xopeiv 
bq’ HSovijc oidc te Hv 6 tac ériotoAXc &vayvobc tà oà OikEia MOLOLUEVOG, ‘Idyapic 
OUTOS TV, ctor. OLSE yàp 6 TÕV Em1oTOA@V uor cvyxopei vóuoc vnepekteíveoðar 


?^ Manuel, Letters, 9, 3-17, tr. G.T. Dennis. The ensuing translations of the letters are from G. T. Dennis edition. 
The passage was also discussed by N. Gaul, "Die Hierarchie der Theatra" in Thomas Magistros, 27-28. 

9! John Chortasmenos, Letters 44 and 47 (Chortasmenos - Hunger), On the circle of literati in Thessalonike see 
also Ch. Dendrinos, An annotated edition of Emperor Manuel II's treatise On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, PhD 
dissertation Royal Holloway, p. IV. Also F. Tinnefeld, Die Gesellschaft, 323. 

32 Kydones, Letters, 188.16-17: det yap r]yiv rj tóAig Monty Gott Kal própov natpíc, kai mveðuá TL uovotkóv 
&voOev Ookei traúty ovykekànpõoðar. 
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£v 8’, oiua, po: TO nv dnAwow. "v po TOV dkpoatQv &yvoGv OOEV TE TH 
ypáupata Koi &vO' Stov tabta yéypantar, Öv toodvde KacénAn&ev WS Kai neicat 
TMLOTEVELV ur] CH vOv meviag TOV Aóyov civar tadta (opáv, guguvynto A &víov 
TAAALOTEPWV oic TO Aéyew tobvoyua kal età O&vacxov ovvtnpei.?? 


When mentioning the theatra organized at court, the emperor is keen to stress that they 
represented occasions for discussing the literary achievements of certain authors, especially 
those close to the ruling family. This was the case with some of his addressees: Demetrios 


Kydones, the emperor's mentor?" Theodore Kaukadenos, the instructor of Manuel's sons,?^ 


317 


Demetrios Chrysoloras,"* Constantine Asanes,” or Phrangopoulos.** The echoes of such 


literary debates indicate that the theatra were not only occasions of praise but also of criticism: 
a letter addressed by the emperor to "a certain foolish person" shows that the theatra also 
involved debates with regard to the value and actions of certain authors.?? 

Manuel was not the only late Palaiologan author who described theatra in the imperial 
palace. Other authors also provided evidence of such gatherings organized in the imperial 
palace where the emperor had a leading role. In a letter addressed to Eustathios, ka8oA1K0G 
xpitric, John Chortasmenos praised the emperor for the fact that, during his reign, rhetoric was 
highly valued in the imperial palace (&v toic Boot sot): 


For now wisdom and virtue are held in high esteem, and education took on much 
space in the imperial palace. viv d coqía tiuta uec TIS Oper, Kal Aóyot xopav 


33 Manuel, Letters, 34. Other mentions of literary gatherings can be found in Manuel's letter 15.5-6 to Kabasilas: 
"the astonishment of the others when they saw me reading your letter was something to see. They looked at 
one another nudging all the way glancing sideways at me;" in letter 30 to Constantine Asanes, "everyone who 
listened to the letter made the observation that it was really sent not to you, but to me;" and in letter 28.18- 
19: "you always provide the audience (tò 0£atpov) with a chance to jeer, inasmuch as you present yourself 
before all as a noble athlete." 

?^ As it happened often in the case of Demetrios Kydones, e.g. Manuel, Letters, 23. 

?* Manuel, Letters, 27 (1395) addressed to Theodore Kaukadenos gives a detailed description ofa Əéatpov in that 
period: Tà eipnuéva 001 EV Wien uèv où pavhy 5 ‘dveyvwo8n Sedtpw. ñoav A oi Kat Aéyetv € £v avT@ oov pa 
ġníotavto Kal Qv d pigog £v Aóyo Tote epi Aóyouc onovddcovotv" wv 6 pev trv Däi, 6 Aë TO káMoc TOV 
óvouátov Ad Oaúuatoç nye, tovs 8 "r] vv vonpátov TUKVOTNG egenAntte Kai TO TAŬTA ÖVTA Tooadta Mé&vv ToL 
Ppáxeorv óvópact meptKActeo@an. xai Aoc Ao Tı éxpórei Kai návteç &xavO ` Opod. Zuel Aë xai tabta pèv 
&pioté YE návta éqaíveto OLX r|ttov OLWH@VTL kai KoOny£vo 7 Tj toic Aoig mäer cov rjbovii. kai Dog, w dé 
u&AAov kai ő uor Kpeittov doke TOV ov, Sti TÒ uécpov Etipnoas. óneppaAóvtog yàp ép@v ob ypdwpas tov 
TUXEIV- THs yàp oU- nãoav uoc bnepBoAnv Sianépevyac, Manuel, Letters, 27. 

16 Tn Letter 61.2-3 Manuel suggests that Chrysoloras' Hundred Letters were read aloud: "the hundred letters you 
recently sent to us brought much applause and many words of praise from those who do not know your 
abilities." 

37 Manuel, Letters, 30, addressed to Constantine Asanes, includes another description of a theatron: "Everyone 
who listened to it (the letter) made the observation that it was really sent not to you, but to me." 

95 Manuel, Letters, 24. 

39 Manuel, Letters, 28. 16-20: “falsehood is your ally, fighting along at your side, in your never-ending battle. You 
always employ it as your model, your trainer and your teacher in preparing you for combat. But then, you 
always provide the audience with a chance to jeer, inasmuch as you present yourself before all as a noble 
athlete." 
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TOAANY Ev Boot Aetouc Éxovci.?? 


Another contemporary scholar, Manuel Kalekas, provided a detailed description of a theatron in 
which he participated and in which the emperor played the role of “literary judge” (6 BaotAevc 
kp Zort Aóyov) of the texts recited there.” 

Manuel's role as chief convener of theatra during the late Palaiologan period contrasted 
sharply with his father's, John V, who does not appear to have shown a particular interest in 
court rhetoric? Arguably, John V's lack of interest in cultivating rhetorical performances at 
court reflected a conscious choice and an important element of his style of government.” For 
instance, significantly fewer panegyrics addressed to him survive from his five decade long 
reign, and there is little evidence about any sustained rhetorical activities at court. 77 Rather, 
John's wife and Manuel's mother, Helena Kantakouzene, seems to have encouraged literary 
activities at court.*” On the contrary, based on the extensive reference to such meetings in his 
epistolary collection, it appears that Manuel rather wished his contemporaries to regard the 
theatra organized in the imperial palace as elements of his own style of government. As for the 
final decades of the Palaiologan period the evidence for such meetings also points to a decline: 
if John VIII seems to have continued his father's efforts and apparently encouraged the 
creation of a higher education school in Constantinople under the guidance of John 
Argyropoulos,"* towards the end of the empire, the megas doux Luke Notaras tried to revive 


such meetings by gathering fellow intellectuals at his house. Despite exaggerations, on such 


?? Letter 10, Chortasmenos- Hunger, 13-21. 

? Cf Kalekas, letter 47.32-40: 0éatpov ov toútoiç kaOí(eiw Wo APEOTNKWS návrov, Kal viv u£v Aéyew viv Aé 
åkoúsıç, kal O ueiQov, StL kai toig ovyypóupgaot tæv ecůðokıunkótrwv Ev Aóyoig TOV voðv éripáAAov 
émAapyfévec0oi Sivy. Todto yàp 8fjAov wo oùk vev ohne £&ecc tfj; nepi tobs Aóyouc npopaíver. oiov Ap 
xai viv ovvébr yevéoOar. uoi u£v obv boa énfjAOev &xoneipoyévo tfi; Tob ooqo0 Siavoiac &vOvunOfjvat tov 
too ypáupaxoc vodv ovußißáčovti néurno. ei § ook Ap énépaAov, abtóc xpiveic. npóc yàp ad voic Aoig 6 
Boot Aen riv xai kpırńç Sort Adywv. In another letter addressed to the emperor (letter 34) Kalekas reasserted 
the emperor's function in the scholarly activities of his time and addressed him as emperor and rhetor: «ai 
TOV avtov BaciAéa xai prjcopa patveoBar, tabth& uot MoAANV Ev pux trv Evvoiav a&e (26-27). See also the 
last chapter of this dissertation. 

5? Kydones, Letters, 340, 5-21. Cf. F. Tinnefeld, Die Gesellschaft, 307. 

95 J, Ryder argues that John V consciously emphasized his actions rather than his words, The Career and Writings 
of Demetrius Kydones: A Study of Fourteenth-Century Byzantine Politics, Religion and Society, Leiden: Brill, 2010, 111. 

?^ The panegyrics addressed by Demetrios Kydones are concerned primarily with the emperor's military efforts 
against the Ottomans. Unlike his predecessor, John Kantakouzenos, John V did not participate in such 
theological debates. 

95 Kydones, Letters, 222. 

326 Between 1425 and 1441 Argyropoulos taught philosophy in a didaskaleion sponsored by John VIII. See É. 
Legrand, Cent-dix lettres grecques des Francois Filelfe. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1892: no.24, 50-51; S. Mergiali, "L'état 
intellectuel à Constantinople la veille de sa chute," in L' enseignement, 232-234; F. Tinnefeld, Die Gesellschaft, 309. 
Later, under the patronage of Constantine XI, in Constantinople Argyropoulos taught in a so-called Mouseion 
frequented by the descendants of aristocratic families, F. Tinnefeld, Die Gesellschaft, 210-212, 309. 
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occasions, he deplored the general lack of education of his contemporaries.” 

Viewed against the background of court ceremonial, it is not far fetched to assert that 
the theatra organized by Manuel could have constituted attempts to replace older court 
practices which included the periodical delivery of panegyrics or the presence of an officially 
appointed orator, a patotwp (pńtwp) tæv prtópov, a court position which disappeared in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. Under Manuel II the situation changed and the emperor 
became more interested in promoting public literary debates. Thus, I wish to suggest that 
under the difficult circumstances of the late fourteenth century and early fifteenth century 
Manuel attempted to fulfill the role of court orator. This happened at least for a certain period 
of time and especially in the beginning of his reign when many intellectuals trained in rhetoric 
left Constantinople for Italy. 

Therefore, with regard to the nature of rhetorical court activities during Manuel's 
reign, one can distinguish two major periods: in the first period starting from the 1390s until 
c.1415 there are no encomia or public addresses to the emperor, except for Manuel's own 
public orations such as The seven ethico-political Orations.** In a second phase, particularly 
during the years 1415-1417, several panegyrics were addressed to the emperor: a panegyric 
upon the emperor's return from Thessalonike by John Chortasmenos, another panegyric- 
acclamation by John Chortasmenos in the name of Manuel Asanopoulos, a panegyric by George 
Gemistos Plethon, a panegyric in the form of a comparison between the present and the 
ancient rulers by Demetrios Chrysoloras, and an anonymous panegyric preserved in a 
manuscript comprising Isidore of Kiev's texts.” This situation may be explained by several 
different factors: as I have pointed out in the previous chapter, during the first half of his reign, 
the Byzantine state faced the real danger of dissolution, both internal and external, and, as a 
result, the occasions for celebrations by public encomia were very few. It is hard to imagine 
that during the eight year siege of Constantinople, there could have been taking place any 
celebratory meetings at the court. Moreover, for half of this period the emperor was away from 
the capital. Therefore, arguably, during the first decade of Manuel's reign when we have strong 


evidence about literary meetings, the theatron fulfilled the role of public meetings where the 


327 George Scholarios, Letter 5 addressed to Luke Notaras, 31-35, M. Jugie, Œuvres complètes de Georges (Gennadios) 
Scholarios, vol. 4. Paris: Maison de la bonne presse, 1935: 494. 

95 There are indeed several very short speeches such as Manuel's Psalms on Bayezid, Demetrios Chrysoloras' 
Oration for the Mother of God or Joseph Bryennios' Oration at the delivery of the City, but their number and extent is 
rather limited and do not specifically address the emperor. 

?? Vat. gr. 914. To these can be added Plethon's Address on the situation in the Peloponnese (1416), the three later 
funeral orations for the emperor by Makarios Makres and two further anonymous authors (1425). 
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emperor could receive the due praise. At the same time, as it will be pointed out later in this 
dissertation, he portrayed himself as public orator by delivering several orations. 

After 1415 the extant written sources unveil a different picture. As several internal 
military and diplomatic successes were recorded, such as the rebuilding of the Hexamilion wall 
in Morea and the peace with the Ottomans under Mehmed I, the public rhetorical 
performances in the imperial palace became much more frequent. Many of Joseph Bryennios' 
texts, including his sermons, were performed in the palace, Zu ro MoaAatiw, often in the 
emperor's presence?" Among these public addresses, several texts by Joseph Bryennios, like 
his Treatise on reason? or some of his homilies,” were performed in the emperor's chamber? 

Evidence for the intense literary activities around the year 1415 at Manuel's court 
comes from other sources as well, for the official texts of court rhetoric were not the only texts 


performed. The satire Mazaris' Journey to Hades suggests that the court included a great many 


t 334 


individuals who could read and appreciate such a satirical text.?* Apparently, the emperor 


335 


himself was aware of Mazaris' satire.” We also know of other such texts, like the already 


discussed pamphlets circulated by Makarios of Ankara during the dispute over Matthew I's 
patriarchate which mocked the emperor himself? Later on, the so-called Comedy of 
Skatablattas attacking one of the emperor's friends circulated in the court." These texts 
indicate that the literary circle presided over by Manuel included many court officials 
educated enough to be able to appreciate different levels of style.” 

Based on such evidence, we can assume that in these instances of late Byzantine public 
oratory the audience included not only the connoisseurs of sophisticated rhetoric but also many 


individuals holding official positions. The court included not a single type of audience but 


?» Likewise, later on during John VIII Palaiologos' reign, George Scholarios would perform several homilies in 
the triklinos: &ió&okcov Zu tH tprkAtvw tod BaoiAécoG, napovons tfjg ovykArtou xai ráong tfjg MOAEWS, TOV 
Adyov tov tod Geo, Gennadios Scholarios, Œuvres completes, II, 2.1; and xfjg iepac 0£oAoyíag 610&okaAoc Ev TH 
madAatiw kexeipotovóyuevoc, Ibid., VI, 178, 1.30. 

31 Bryennios, Ta heurethenta, p. 322. 

5? Ibid., 343. 

33 According to the lemma of many of his orations and homilies (£v và BacUukQ kort), 

34 See L. Garland, “Mazaris' Journey to Hades: Further Reflections and Reappraisals," DOP 61 (2007): 190-200; also, 
E. Trapp, "Zur Identifizierung der Personen in der Hadesfahrt des Mazaris,” JOB, 18 (1969): 95-99. 

35 Like other works of the period, from the references to the audience it appears that Mazaris' Journey was 
intended for performance in a court circle in Constantinople and the Peloponnese. This circle surely included 
the emperor and the emperor's son, Theodore II, Despot of Morea, as suggested by the echoes of Manuel's 
own texts and the praise of the Despot's generosity. Cf. Lynda Garland, “Mazaris' Journey” 209. 

59 G.T. Dennis, The Letters of Manuel II, 174-176. 

57 N.Oikonomides, "La Comedie de Katablattas: Invective byzantine du XVe siècle," Diptycha, 3 (1982): 1-97. 

55 Isidore of Kiev's letter addressed to Manuel lists the following individuals among the members of audience of 
the Funeral oration recited at the commemoration in Mystras in 1409: clerics, gerousia, the Despot and the 
demos. (Letter 5, ed. by W. Regel in Analecta Byzantino-Russica, Sankt Petersburg, 1891, 67.1-20). 
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many. This situation was partly reflected by the fact that the audience of theatra were divided 
in matters of literary taste, as testified by Manuel himself: some people preferred the order of 


the composition, others elegant wording, others brevity, and others measure.*” 


2.2. The profile of the literary court 


Even if the theatra and other rhetorical performances attracted a wide range of participants 
with different social or cultural backgrounds, Manuel entertained closer relations with only a 
limited number of learned individuals.^ Epistolary and manuscript evidence indicate that 
these individuals formed a group which can be defined as a literary circle" Even if the validity 
of this term in Byzantium has been questioned,*” arguably, in this case the group of scholars 
which included Manuel himself can be described as a circle with tightly connected members. In 
the following section I will try to establish the configuration of this circle and, inasmuch as 
possible, its functions and the ways it was used by its members. This section is not intended to 
offer a prosopographical study, since such investigations had already been thoroughly carried 
out in previous scholarship.?? Instead, I will limit myself to first presenting several relevant 
aspects unveiling the status of the members of this scholarly network, the points where their 
biographies intersected, and the relations these individuals established with the emperor. 
These pieces of evidence will support the analysis of the degree of connectivity of the network 
and will help to better draw the contours of the self image the emperor fashioned for himself 
within this network and outside of it. 


Certainly, there were many variations with regard to the configuration of this group in 


39 Manuel's letter 24 addressed to Phrangopoulos. 


?? Among the educated individuals contemporary with Manuel, yet not appearing to have been integrated in 
Manuel's circle can also be counted Makarios metropolitan of Ankara and Symeon of Thessalonike, who, until 
1416, resided at the Byzantine court. They both expressed views that downplayed the emperor's authority 
(See ch. 7). In this category can further be included Matthew I, Patriarch of Constantinople, Bessarion, or 
George Scholarios, who started their careers towards the end of Manuel's life. 

5^ The approach of the group of literati gathered around the emperor in terms of a cohesive literary circle was 
followed by several scholars: G.T. Dennis, The Letters of Manuel II, ix, I. Sevéenko, "Society and intellectual life in 
the fourteenth century," 3, H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, Munich: C. H. Beck, 
1978, vol. 2, 157; S. Mergiali, "L'état intellectuel durant le regne de Manuel II Paleologue,” in L'enseignement et 
les lettrés pendant l'époque des Paleologues; F. Tinnefeld, “Gelehrtenzirkel,” in Die Gesellschaft, 307. 

5? M. Mullett, "Aristocracy and Patronage in the literary circles of Comnenian Constantinople,” in M. Angold, 
Byzantine Aristocracy IX to XIII century, Oxford: B.A.R., 1984, 174. 

?5 Eg. G.T. Dennis, “Prosopography,” in The Letters of Manuel II, xxvii-Ix. F. Tinnefeld discussed the structure and 
social position of different groups of late Byzantine scholars, "Die Gruppe der literarisch Gebildeten in der 
spátbyzantinischen Gesellschaft," in Die Gesellschaft, 221-384. However, for the purposes of the present 
dissertation, these discussions are insufficient because they neither take into account all the intellectuals 
with whom Manuel had contacts, nor do they investigate the different types of relations established among 
them. 
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terms of the social status of its members. Many of them belonged to the clergy while others 
were laymen; some held strong theological convictions, either in favor of the Latin Church, or 
defended an Orthodox position; some were members of the aristocracy while others came from 
not so well-off families and had to teach grammar and rhetoric in order to earn their living.“ 
Due to such variations in status, it is difficult to reconstruct a general portrait of the Byzantine 
scholar at the turn of the fourteenth century or to fully track the contours of the network they 
formed. However, it is noticeable that in general, despite the decrease of the emperor's 
influence, many scholars continued to depend exclusively on the ruler's benevolence "2" The 
evidence provided by the text of Mazaris' journey to Hades or John Chortasmenos' Ethical counsels 
(HOix&à mapayyéAuata) provides the picture of many learned individuals devoid of material 
resources and forced to participate in the political struggles of the court in order to maintain a 
certain social position." 

With regard to their strength of connection with the emperor, the members of Manuel's 
circle can be organized on different levels. On the one hand several contemporary individuals 
with intellectual preoccupations had close ties with the emperor and yet their connection with 
Manuel in matters of scholarly pursuits is not so well attested. Among the members of this 
category we can count the copyist Stephanos, oikeios of the emperor and later on appointed 
metropolitan of Medeia in Thrace, George Baiophoros, another copyist who resided in the 
monastery of Petra, and Demetrios Pepagomenos, the emperor's secretary and a good friend of 
John Chortasmenos and Theodore II Palaiologos." In this category can also be included 
Manuel Holobolos, grammatikos, who accompanied the emperor to the West and was a highly 
educated individual, addressed by Joseph Bryennios as philosopher and rhetorician.?? Since 
they had court-related positions, it can be assumed that they were aware of the emperor's 
literary activities at the court. Still, unlike in other cases, there is no evidence of their direct 
involvement in the production and circulation of his texts or in assuming a prominent role in 
the court literary activities of the time. In addition, unlike in other cases, there is no evidence, 
as for instance letters, to suggest that they could have belonged to the emperor's close circle of 


friends. 


?^ See the Appendix 3 of the chapter. Partial lists of Palaiologan literati were also compiled by I. Ševčenko, 
"Society and Intellectual Life," and F. Tinnefeld, Die Gesellschaft, 371-386. 

35 Ševčenko, "Society and Intellectual Life,” 4. 

** Mazaris" Journey, 32 and Chortasmenos-Hunger, 238-242. 

%7 Chortasmenos-Hunger, letters 43, 44, 47, and 48. 

38 Joseph Bryennios, Letters, 14. N. Tomadakes, "Ex tfjg BuGavuvfig &uotoAoypaqíag. Iwo povaxod tod 
Bpugvvíov 'EriotoAai A’ xai npòç avtov I," EEBX 46 (1983-1986). 
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On the other hand, many individuals corresponded intensely with the emperor and, 
based on epistolary evidence, it seems that they maintained stronger connections. These 
literati had a considerably more intense activity which involved the production and circulation 
of texts as well as an active participation in literary activities at the court. In terms of social 
status they were better positioned than those in the first category. Within this group we can 
distinguish two major subgroups, or, to use the social network analysis terminology, clusters 
whose members forged their ties among themselves based on the consensus over religious 
doctrinal issues: pro-Latin or strictly Orthodox.” Although the debate over a Church union 
decreased in intensity in the second half of the fourteenth century, the dispute was far from 
settled.™ Sometimes this debate took acute forms, as in 1396, when, after a Church synod, 
most pro-Latin scholars were forced to go into exile or had to reaffirm their Orthodox faith.*** 
Later on in 1422, during the negotiations for a council that would discuss a proposition of a 
union with Rome, another conflict broke out between the supporters of such a move led by the 
co-emperor John VIII and the Orthodox party grouped around the monastery of Charsianites.*” 
Thus, within the imperial literary circle a cluster of individuals with a pro-Latin orientation 
acquired a strong profile especially in the first decade of Manuel's reign. They were 
connected by their tendency to participate in polemics with the Orthodox majority and by 
promoting on various channels the Catholic doctrine and a sympathy for Latins. Most of them 
were converts to Catholicism and, as a consequence, they were able to establish more easily 
connections in the West or with the Italians living in Constantinople. 

This group consisted of several individuals most of whom had important administrative 
duties. By far the most prominent member of this group was Demetrios Kydones (1324- 


1396) whose political role in the second half of the fourteenth century can hardly be 


27 In studying the different groups of late Byzantine literati, scholars have used as major criteria the social status 
and the dichotomy ecclesiastic vs. lay (I. Sevéenko, "Society and Intellectual Life" and Tinnefeld, Die 
Gesellschaft, 365-373). However, these criteria of division among the members of Manuel's circle are not 
entirely operational here. 

?9 Especially after the Ottomans! siege which ended in 1403 when many aristocrats became more oriented 
towards the West. See previous chapter. 

?! On the intense debates and negotiations over Orthodoxy and Church union see G. Patacsi, ‘Joseph Bryennios 
et les discussions sur un concile d'union (1414-1431)’, Kleronomia 5.1 (1973), 73-96; M. Chivu, "H Evwoic tæv 
EKKANOIMV KATA TOV "Toten Bpuévviov, PhD dissertation, University of Thessalonike, 1985; P. Gounaridis, 
"EmAoyéc paç koivwvikýç ouddac,” in Ch. Angelide, ed., To Bufcvtio wpiyo vie aAAayés: log, evoacOnotes 
Ko) tpónoi Exppaons and tov evdeKato otov déKkato néunto awva, Athens: Byzantine Research Institute, 2004. 

32 G, Patacsi, "Joseph Bryennios,” 75. 

33 The Latinophiles in Palaiologan Byzantium formed a strong group already in the second half of the fourteenth 
century. During the reign of John VIII they became even more influential. See F. Tinnefeld, Die Gesellschaft, 330- 
344; I. Djuric, Le crépuscule de Byzance, 121-136. 
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overestimated.** Owing to his expertise in diplomacy, which included the proficiency in Latin, 
his actions were essential during the years of John V's attempts to approach the western states 
and the papacy in order to acquire support against the Turks.* Although he resigned from the 
imperial service in 1371 he continued to represent the Byzantine interests in Italy until his 
death in 1396. Kydones was not only an influential politician but also a prolific writer. His 
theological position favorable to the Catholic faith, and opposed to Hesychasts prompted him 
to translate assiduously theological texts from Latin into Greek." An important section of his 
rhetorical work consists of political, panegyrical, and deliberative orations, in which he 
defended his pro-western stance with regard to the solutions of safeguarding Byzantium in the 
second half of the fourteenth century.” 

Kydones' disciples, Manuel Kalekas (1360-1410), Maximos Chrysoberges, and 
Manuel Chrysoloras (1370-1415), followed closely in the steps of their mentor. The first one, 
a teacher of grammar and rhetoric in the 1380s, became increasingly involved in defending and 
promoting the Catholic faith in Constantinople? He composed several theological treatises 
including an apology addressed to the emperor Manuel II in which he defended his conversion. 
After a sojourn in Crete and Italy where he drafted theological treatises in favor of the Catholic 


faith, he retired to a Dominican monastery on the island of Lesbos. Likewise, Maximos 


34 For much of his political career, owing to his family's connections, he held the position of mesazon of emperors 
John VI and John V (1354-1370). A member of a Thessalonican family, he came to Constantinople at an early 
age and was employed by John Kantakouzenos, a friend of his father. See Demetrios Kydones, First Oration 
addressed to John Kantakouzenos, in R.-J. Loenertz, Correspondence, 6-7. 

55 In the 1360s Kydones learned Latin with a Dominican monk and thus managed to create multiple connections 
among the Latins of the region. Kydones is credited with having decisively influenced John V to convert to 
Catholicism in 1370 while in Rome, O. Halecki, Un empereur de Byzance à Rome, 98. 

6 [n 1391 he received the Venetian citizenship, R.-J. Loenertz, "Demetrius Cydones, citoyen de Venise," EO 37 
(1938): 125-126. 

5? E.g. the letter addressed by Kydones to Empress Helena Kantakouzene presenting a translation from Augustin, 
Loenertz, Correspondence, letter 34. Kydones also translated from Ricaldo da Monte Croce and Thomas Aquinas. 

55 A Monody on the Dead of Thessalonike, composed after the Zealot uprising of 1345 in Thessalonike (PG 109, 640- 
652); Two Orations for John Kantakouzenos- both dating to 1347, when Kantakouzenos established himself in 
Constantinople. The First Oration stands as a plea to Kantakouzenos for support based on Kydones family's 
association with Kantakouzenos, and the troubles they have endured. The Second Oration is more strictly an 
oration: it gives a short, selective review of the recent events of the civil war, framed within an encomium of 
Kantakouzenos as the new emperor; Oratio pro subsidio Latinorum (1366); Oratio de non reddenda Callipoli (1371); 
Oratio ad Iohannem Palaeologum, shortly after John V's return to Constantinople in October 1371: Demetrios is 
aware of John's disfavor, which he sees as the result of John's lending credence to Kydones' opponents. He 
asks to be released from his duties in imperial service, and for permission to travel to Italy, to continue his 
studies and represent John V's interests to the pope. The speech has several levels: it is framed around 
Kydones' scholarly interests but also discusses his career in John V's service and his theological stance; Four 
Apologias: I- discusses the development of Kydones' interest in Latin language and thought; II- defense of 
sincerity in adopting Catholic faith; III. De contemnenda morte (1371) a philosophical discourse; IV. Defense of 
Thomas Aquinas against Nil Kabasilas (1373). Cf. J. Ryder, Kydones, 42-47. 

59» In 1396 after the synod organized by Patriarch Matthew I intended to reaffirm the Orthodox principles, 
Kalekas was forced to leave Constantinople and take refuge to Pera, Kalekas, Letters, 21. 
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Chrysoberges?? converted to Catholicism and entered the Dominican monastery of Pera in 
1396. It was Kydones who first introduced him in the circle of Manuel Palaiologos whom 
Chrysoberges accompanied in exile on the island of Lemnos (1387-1389).°*' He was mostly 
active as theologian authoring several theological treatises.?* 

The activities of Manuel Chrysoloras, a well known late Byzantine scholar, were 
primarily tied to the Byzantine immigration in the West in the early fifteenth century? In 
1396 he received a job offer from Florence where a teaching position of Greek language had 
been set up by Colluccio Salutati, a friend of Demetrios Kydones. Yet, after five years of 
teaching he entered the emperor's diplomatic service, and in the following decades he 
dedicated himself almost entirely to the activities of imperial emissary to European courts. In 
1403, Manuel II replaced Ilario Doria with Manuel Chrysoloras in the diplomatic mission of 
recovering several sums of money which Western rulers owed to the Byzantine emperor.” 
From this position he undertook long journeys to most western European countries: Italy, 
France, England, Spain, or Portugal. In time, he acquired a strong political reputation and 
became acquainted with important leaders of the time, such as King Sigismund; Chrysoloras 
even tried to mediate between the king and Venice, two of the key players in the fight against 
the Ottomans. He also had a significant role in the gathering of the council of Constance (1415) 
where he represented the Byzantine interests in a Church union.*® 

In addition to the above mentioned four individuals we can count two other, less 
prominent members of this particular cluster who interacted to some degree with the 
emperor. Chrysoloras' nephew, John, was also a teacher and a diplomat in the emperor's 
service. While in Constantinople, he taught Greek to Guarino of Verona (1403-1408) and 


afterwards took part in some of the emperor's diplomatic missions in Italy.’ Another learned 


?? Giovanni Mercati, Notizie Di Procoro E Demetrio Cidone, Manuele Caleca E Teodoro Meliteniota: Ed Altri Appunti Per La 
Storia Della Teologia E Della Letteratura Bizantina Del Secolo XIV, Città del Vaticano: Biblioteca apostolica vaticana, 
1931, 480-483. 

%1  Kydones, Letters 394, and 387. 

3? G, Mercati, Notizie di Procoro e Demetrio Cidone, Manuele Caleca e Teodoro Meliteniota, 481-483. 

55 Chrysoloras' career has so far been treated in several monographs and extensive studies: Cammelli, I dotti 
bizantini e le origine dell'umanesimo, R. Maisano, Manuele Crisolora e il ritorno del Greco in Occidente, and the recent 
monograph by L. T. Wickert, Manuel Chrysoloras (ca. 1350-1415). Eine Biographie des byzantinischen Intellektuellen 
vor dem Hintergrund der hellenistischen Studien in der italienischen Renaissance, Frankfurt: Peter Lang, 2006. 

364 Cf. the official letter issued by Manuel II when in Venice (March 1403) and edited by Th. Ganchou, “Ilario 
Doria, le gambros Génois de Manuel II Palaiologos: beau-frére ou gendre?" Études Byzantines 66 (2008): 90-93. 

*5 His direct involvement in the diplomatic attempts of Church union started in 1405 with his conversion to 

catholicism. At his death in 1415, his friend Pier Paolo Vergerio expressed the opinion that Manuel 

Chrysoloras was fit for the office of Pope, L.T. Wickert, Manuel Chrysoloras. Eine biographie, 118. 

Mentioned in Manuel's letter 56. 

?9 In February 1410 he arrived at the papal court in Bologna as the emperor's envoy; then he had missions to 
Morea and to King Sigismund. 
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anti-Palamite, Demetrios Skaranos (1370s-1426),** a member of the pro-Latin party also 
participated in various diplomatic missions. Especially after 1410 he traveled extensively to 
Rome and Florence where he finally settled.?* 

Several elements offered cohesion to this group of Latinophrones. They all regarded 
Kydones as their mentor, didaskalos, and protector due to his connections in the political and 
scholarly spheres"? At the end of the fourteenth century, they participated in common 
diplomatic actions, such as the attempt to recover the assets of John Laskaris Kalopheros, an 
old friend of Kydones," assets also claimed by Venice?" As a distinctive group in 
Constantinople they also enjoyed the protection of a highly positioned courtier, Constantine 
Asanes, theios (uncle), of the emperor.” In 1396, due to his pro-Latin sympathies Asanes was 
forced to confirm his Orthodox faith at a synod dedicated to reasserting the particular 
doctrines of Orthodoxy. Asanes was the emperor's uncle and, according to Manuel's letters, 
was held in great respect by Manuel who also appreciated his literary achievements.” At the 
same time, they all worked together on the long term project of translating the Dominican 
liturgy into Greek. It appears that in the framework of this project, each of them took the 
responsibility of translating a section of the text.*” Finally, they all enjoyed close relations with 
the Latins in Constantinople or with the humanists in Italy. Among Manuel Chrysoloras' 
students can be identified many of the most distinguished humanists of the early 
Quattrocento: Guarino of Verona, Leonardo Bruni, Palla Strozzi, Roberto Rossi, Jacopo Angelli 
da Scarperia, Uberto Decembrio, and Paolo Vergerio.*” For all these scholars Chrysoloras had 
become the eruditissimus et suavissimus litterarum Graecarum praeceptor, in the words of Jacopo 
Angelli?" Some of them appear also among Manuel Kalekas' correspondents or John 
Chrysoloras' friends. Even Manuel himself regarded the Byzantine Latinophrones as a 


cohesive group, for in his treatise On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, the emperor specifically 


%8 Manuel's letter 49 suggests a close relation between Skaranos and Manuel Chrysoloras. 

3 G.T. Dennis, “Prosopography,” in The Letters of Manuel II, xxxvi. 

30 Kalekas, Letters, 4. 14-15, ob «Kuóovng» Aë dpa ta Aaunpá vv &AAcv eig oeavtóv xepáoag EXEL kai modà 
noAAayxóO0ev Evdatpovias giän npoBáAAn, HaOntI\s HEV korvi TOV nañaiðv andvtwv yevóuevoc, diddoKaAos Aë 
&k&otov, UNSEVOS AVTOV dia Ta&VTWV £A0ó6vroc. 

?' Kydones, Letters, 37 and 73. 

?? D Jacoby, “Jean Lascaris Calophéros, Chypre et la Morée,” REB 26 (1978): 190-193. 

33 Cf. Kydones' letter 71 addressed to Constantine Asanes, and Kalekas, Letters, 73-77. 

?^ Manuel, Letters, 30. On the contrary, Asanes is mocked for his verbiage in Mazaris' Journey, 115 

35 T. Violante, La Provincia Domenicana di Grecia, Rome: Istituto Storico Domenicano, 1999, 202-205. 

** [ Thomson, “Manuel Chrysoloras and the Early Italian Renaissance,” GRBS 7 (1966): 63-82. 

?7 Cf. G. Cammeli, I dotti bizantini, 180. 

38 Demetrios Skaranos enjoyed the friendship of many Italians who offered him a shelter in Florence, Cammelli, 
Manuele Crisolora, 66. 
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dedicated two chapters to the discussion of attitudes of the Byzantine converts to 
Catholicism.?? 

Another distinctive cluster in Manuel's circle consisted of individuals who upheld a 
stricter Orthodox position in religious affairs. Several prominent figures stand out in this 
group. Nicholas Kabasilas Chamaetos (1323-1396) the theologian known for his writings 
inspired by Hesychasm which included sermons and theological treatises. Through his 
mother's family, Kabasilas was connected to the imperial dynasty, especially the emperors John 
VI and John V. Patriarch Euthymios (1340-1416), embraced the monastic life at an early age 
and, in the 1390s, became abbot of the Stoudios monastery. Upon the death of Matthew I in 
1410, he was appointed patriarch, a position which he held until 1416, despite several disputes 
with the emperor. Gabriel, became metropolitan of Thessalonike after the death of Isidore 
Glabas in 1397 and succeeded in maintaining good relations with the Ottomans during the 
critical years of occupation. Previously, in 1384, he had left Thessalonike under Ottoman siege 
during Manuel's rebellion. In the 1390s he became involved in the controversy over the 
deposition of Patriarch Matthew but defended Makarios of Ankara's position. As metropolitan 
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he was active in preaching, composing more than sixty homilies.*' Joseph Bryennios (1350- 


1438), another member of the Orthodox group, began his ecclesiastical career in Crete as priest 
between 1382 and 1402 and then moved to Constantinople by the end of the Ottoman blockade. 
While living in Venetian held Crete he engaged in theological debates with the supporters of 
Catholicism. As a monk in the monastery of Stoudios, and later on in Charsianites, he acquired 
a high reputation as theologian and soon began to deliver homilies in the imperial palace in 
the presence of the emperor's officials and invited ambassadors. Towards 1420s, Bryennios’? 
held a high position at Manuel's court, influencing the decisions affecting the ecclesiastical 
affairs.* In 1422, due to his intransigent position vis-à-vis the union of the Churches, he 


convinced the emperor to reject an advantageous proposition of union from Pope Martin V. 


?? Ch. Dendrinos, An annotated critical edition of the treatise On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 111-112. 

?9 In 1397 he was candidate to patriarchate. He took sides with Makarios of Ankara in the dispute with Matthew 
I and opposed the Emperor when he wanted to install his favorite metropolitan. 

31 H.-G, Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reiches, Munich: Beck, 1959, 777. V. Laurent, "Le 
métropolite de Thessalonique Gabriel (1397 - 1416/19) et le couvent de la Néa Mov,” in Hellenika 13(1954): 
242-255. 

382 H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur, 749-750. 

55 Sphrantzes recounts that Bryennios was one of the three persons present when Manuel read his will: 
énítponoi Aë Wow 6 TVEVUATIKÒG abtod 6 elg tv EavOoroóAov Maxápioc ó ¿č Tovdatwv, 6 SiScéoKadoc 
Iwon® 0 Eig Tob Xaporavitov, kal żyw. Sphrantzes, Memoirs, 15.2. 

** In 1419-1420 he vehemently opposed the attempts of Church union, when Antonio de Massa came to 
Constantinople for negotiations and Theodore Chrysoberges and Nicholas Eudaimonoioannes traveled to 
Pope Martin V, R.-J. Loenertz, "Pour la chronologie des oeuvres de Joseph Bryennios," REB 7 (1949): 73-75. 
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Bryennios' literary output consists mostly of homilies and apologetic theological treatises, 
some of them directed against the Latins or the Muslims. Yet, despite his inclinations for 
militant theology, he possessed a large collection of books? and dealt with other rhetorical 
genres as well: he composed court orations, a monody on the emperor Manuel, and texts of 
moral admonition.*’ Makarios Makres (1370-1431) came to Constantinople from Mt. Athos 
where he lived as a monk. In Constantinople he became abbot of the monastery of Pantokrator 
(1423), later on he was appointed to the position of megas protosynkellos (1430) and even 
participated in the negotiations for Church union. Like other contemporaries he was a prolific 
writer authoring sermons against Islam, theological treatises, as well as a funeral oration for 
his spiritual father, David, a hieromonk of Mt. Athos? The latter was also regarded by the 
emperor as his spiritual father. Manuel met him in Thessalonike in 1415 and portrayed him as a 
close confidant in both religious and political matters.?*? 

Apart from these individuals, Manuel's epistolary collection records other individuals 
with strict Orthodox views. Manuel Pothos,*” a friend of Joseph Bryennios,” held the position 
of judge and high administrative official in Constantinople around 1400.” In 1408 he 
accompanied the emperor to the Peloponnese. Although there is not much information on his 
activities, Manuel appreciated his literary achievements, also known by Theodore Potamios, 
Demetrios Chrysoloras and Kydones.?? In his turn, Theodore Potamios was an old rhetorician 
and supporter of Hesychasm about whom little is known except for his literary skills displayed 
in a short epistolary collection (eleven letters) comprising letters addressed to various people 


in the emperor's literary circle.” 


35 Most of his theological texts were reused in his homiletic pieces: H. Bazini, "Une première édition des œuvres 
de Joseph Bryennios: les Traités adressés aux Crétois;' REB 62 (2004): 83-132. She differentiates between two 
editions of the author's texts: the corpus of texts written in Crete and the Constantinopolitan homilies. 

55 In his testament preserved as letter 30 in his collection Joseph Bryennios lists the contents of his collection. It 
comprised books of grammar, rhetoric, philosophy (Aristotle), geography. N. Tomadakes, “Ex tij¢ BuGavtiwijs 
emtiotoAoypagiac. Iwornp uovaxoO tod Bpvevvíov 'ErtotoAai A’ kai npòç avtov CJ EEBX 46 (1983-1986): 283- 
360. 

37 H, Bazini, "Une première édition des oeuvres de Joseph Bryennios,” 87-93. 

38 A monody for hieromonk David by Makarios Makres is preserved, A. Argyriou, Maxapiov rop Maxpfj 
ovyyp&uuaca. Thessalonike: Center for Byzantine Research, 1996: 227-234. See also S. Kapetanaki, An annotated 
critical edition of Makarios Makres' Life of St. Maximos Kausokalyves, enkomion of the Fathers of the Seven Ecumenical 
Councils, Consolation to a sick person, or reflections for endurance, Verses on the Emperor Manuel II Palaiologos, Letter to 
hieromonk Symeon, A supplication on barren olive trees, PhD dissertation, University of London, 2001, 1-103. 

9? See Manuel, Letters, 68 addressed to hieromonks David and Damianos. 

30 Manuel, Letters, 35 and 42. 

9?! Joseph Bryennios, Letters, 13. 

32 In a letter written in 1401 from Paris, Manuel Palaiologos suggested that Manuel Pothos held an 
administrative position in Constantinople (letter 42). 

$5 Theodore Potamios' letter 8, G.T. Dennis, "The Letters of Theodore Potamios," in G.T. Dennis ed., Byzantium 
and the Franks 1350-1420. London: Variorum Reprints, 1982: 9-10; Cf. Manuel's letter 35. 

?" Letter 47: Potamios lived in Thessalonike about the same time with Demetrios Chrysoloras, 1403-1408. He 
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The members of this Orthodox group were connected mostly by friendship as their 
intense correspondence indicates. An example is the epistolary collection of Theodore 
Potamios. Their close relations are reflected by the fact that Gabriel of Thessalonike, 
Euthymios the Patriarch, Makarios Makres, and Joseph Bryennios collaborated in writing 
several texts, as suggested by the palaeographical analysis of contemporary manuscripts.*” 
They were also connected by the fact that most of them held ecclesiastical positions and were 
actively involved in preaching or elaborating theological treatises defending Orthodox 
principles against Latins or Muslims.” 

Yet, even if the members of these two clusters were divided over their religious 
persuasions and even if the Orthodox group seems to have prevailed at the synod of 1396, they 
remained connected among themselves. In one of his letters, Bryennios alludes to the intense 
exchanges between Constantinopolitan intellectuals in the years following the end of the 
Ottoman siege: óð età qiAooóqov, obdeic vv PapRdpwv ávOpomnov sic npóoonóv PE 
pã.” Another letter addressed to Maximos Chrysoberges, part of their larger epistolary 
exchange, suggests that Bryennios and Chrysoberges had a friendly relationship despite their 
polemic reflected in several of their texts.?? Kydones also expressed admiration for Nicholas 
Kabasilas and Euthymios, the future patriarch. Moreover, although on many occasions the 
emperor expressed his Orthodox views, he equally admired the Latin doctrine and rites. In one 
of his letters Manuel describes the Catholic rites in positive terms,*” just as in his treatise On 
the procession of the Holy Spirit, addressed to a French theologian, he did not put forward a 
polemic against the Latins but rather produced an explanation of Orthodox principles.“ 

Alongside the members of these two distinct parties, Manuel's literary circle included 
other literati who held positions at the imperial court. One of them was Demetrios 
Chrysoloras, who, for much of his career served John VII: first, in the 1390s in Selymbria, 
afterwards in Constantinople when John moved to replace his uncle (1399-1403), and finally in 


Thessalonike (1403-1408) as mesazon.*” After John VII's death he moved back to Constantinople 


corresponded with other members of Manuel's literary circle as well: Kydones (letter 1), Pothos (2, 3, 4, 5), 
Plethon (7), Isidore (9). Cf. G.T. Dennis, Letters of Manuel, Introduction, XLVIII-LII. 

55 Ch. Dendrinos, "Co-operation and friendship among Byzantine scholars in the circle of Emperor Manuel II 
Palaeologus (1391-1425) as reflected in their autograph manuscripts," 
(http://www.mml.cam.ac.uk/greek/grammarofmedievalgreek/unlocking/html/Dendrinos.html) 13-17. 

36 G, Patacsi, "Joseph Bryennios,” 73-96. 

37 Bryennios, Letters 23.10-11 addressed to a certain John. 

?* Bryennios, Letters, 10. 

$9 See letter 55 addressed to Manuel Chrysoloras. 

^" Ch.Dendrinos, "Introduction," in An annotated critical edition of the treatise On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 
3-9. 

^! Not much is known about his office in Thessalonike. In 1407 we find him in a delegation sent by John VII from 
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to Manuel's court. In 1409 he also participated as member of the senate and the emperor's 
oikeios in the trial of Makarios of Ankara 27 Finally, Chrysoloras took part as imperial delegate 
in the synod of April-May 1416 which elected a new patriarch and clarified the emperor's 
rights in the church.” In religious matters, Chrysoloras held an anti-Latin position which he 
made known in several theological treatises including a dialog against Demetrios Kydones 
commented on by the emperor himself.^* His rhetorical skills were also highly praised by the 
contemporary literati, for he composed several homilies, a panegyric oration for emperor 
Manuel II titled A comparison between the ancient rulers and the emperor of today (Xóykpioig 
Tov &pxóvrov Kal véov, Tod viv avtoKp&topos), letters, and rhetorical exercises. He displayed 


his skills of court orator in 1403, a year after the battle of Ankara, when he performed an 


oration on the delivery of Constantinople.“ 


Like many of his educated contemporaries, John Chortasmenos (1370-1439), having 
no aristocratic origins, acted as a teacher and writer in Constantinople for a long time. He was 
also an active collector of manuscripts: twenty-four manuscripts copied or acquired by him 
survive from his library." Yet, unlike other scholars of his time, Chortasmenos, did not travel 
outside Constantinople, in search for a better life or for the company of humanists.’ Some of 


his pupils, like Mark Eugenikos and Bessarion received important positions at court. For much 


409 


of his life, from 1391 until 1415, he held the position of notary at the patriarchal chancery. 
His literary preoccupations reflected the activity of a usual educated Byzantine author who 


tried to approach a large set of genres and topics: poems, ekphraseis, philosophy, logic, 


astronomy, panegyrical orations, epitaphioi, hagiography, and gnomic literature.*'? 


Thessalonike to Constantinople, F. Dólger, Regesten, 77, no. 3207. 

^? During the synod discussing the accusations of Makarios of Ankara and Matthew of Medeia, Demetrios 
Chrysoloras spoke in favor of reconciliations between the different parties involved in the conflict. V. Laurent, 
Trisépiscopat, 134, 136. 

*5 Silvester Syropoulos, Memoirs, 134, 136. 

^" Dialogue on Demetrios Kydones' Antirrhetic against Neilos Kabasilas: The dialog features as interlocutors Nicholas 
Kabasilas and Thomas Aquinas. The dialog is being edited by V. Pasiourtides (Royal Holloway). 
(http://www.rhul.ac.uk/Hellenic-Institute/studying/Thesis.html), The other text is “A Summarizing Oration 
against the Latins" in S. Lambros, “Die Werke des Demetrios Chrysoloras,” BZ 3 (1894): 599-601. 

^5 John Chortasmenos, Theodore Potamios, and Manuel II: G. T. Dennis, Manuel II. Letters. Appendices, Potamios' 
letter 8, 226. Chortasmenos-Hunger, 90-94. Manuel, Letters, 45. 

^5 P, Gautier, "Action de graces de Demetrius Chrysoloras à la Theotocos pour l'anniversaire de la bataille 
d'Ankara (28 juillet 1403)," REB, 19 (1961): 340-357. 

^" H, Hunger, "Handschriftsammler und Kopist," in Chortasmenos-Hunger, 20-29. On Chortasmenos' scribal 
activity see also P. Schreiner, "Johannes Chortasmenos als Restaurator des Vat. gr. 2226," in Scrittura e Civiltá 7: 
(1983), 193-199. 

^5 Ibid. 13-20. 

^? In 1415 he entered a monastery and, in 1431, became metropolitan of Selymbria. 

“0 [n a letter addressed to Theodore, notary in Constantinople, Chortasmenos indicates his knowledge and 
interest in rhetoric and poetry: prtopikfjg HEV oxnuátov nokia xai vonuátwv é&aAAayr| rukvótng te 
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Manuel's epistolary collection records several other individuals with literary 
preoccupations who had close connections with the emperor as well. Michael Balsamon was 
didaskalos ton didaskalon who in the course of the second half of the fourteenth century 
acquired a high position at the patriarchate and became protekdikos. In June 1400 Balsamon was 


' and at Patriarch Matthew I's request, Balsamon also 


promoted to megas chartophylax,” 
instructed the notary John Chortasmenos in geometry. Isidore, later cardinal of Kiev (1390- 
1463), started his career in a monastery in the Peloponnese where he resided during most of 
Manuel's reign as metropolitan, after his studies in Constantinople. Much of the information 
concerning Isidore's activity dates from the period after Manuel's death and therefore is 
irrelevant for my purposes here.*” His written work consists mainly of theological treatises on 
the union of the Churches, but also of letters and panegyrics addressed to Manuel's son, John 
VIIL*? George Gemistos Plethon spent several years in Constantinople before leaving for 
the Peloponnese where, apparently, he had connections with the Palaiologan family attested 
by the argyrobulls Theodore II Palaiologos issued in which the Despot awarded the scholar and 
his sons with pieces of land and villages in Morea: Kastron, Chora Phanariou, and Vrvsis 27 
Constantine Ivankos, probably a native of Thessalonike was Manuel's instructor in rhetoric 
during the 1360s and 1370s.*^ Ivankos was a respected rhetorician himself and prominent in 
legal and governmental circles. His extant writings are a monody on Isidore Glabas (1396) and a 
letter to Simon protos of Mt. Athos who criticized some of his writings; another student of 
Ivankos was Katadokeinos-Katablattas lampooned in a pamphlet composed between 1423 and 
1430. Triboles belonged with certitude to the literary circle of the emperor while residing in 
Thessalonike (1382-1387), as indicated by Manuel's letter 9. He also appears in the letters of 


Kydones as secretary at the Court of Theodore I in Mystras.“ 


évOvunuátov peta Pvbpod te Kal dvanavcews Exdotw pépet npoonkoóong tà oiov obtooí mo &imeiv 
xapaxtnpictuk& te kai idtaitata, momtiKn Aë opifetar pdArota uétpo Kai Taic tovtov dia@opaic (Letter 13, 
Chortasmenos-Hunger, 164). 

^' MMII, no 579, 396. 

^? He traveled to Russia, as cardinal (1436-1463), participated in the Council of Ferrara-Florence as Byzantine 
representative, and was appointed Latin Patriarch of Constantinople. 

*5 G, Mercati, Scritti d'Isidoro il Cardinale Ruteno e codici a lui appartenuti che si conservano nella Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, Roma: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1926, 130. 

^^ DP 4, 104-109. 

^5 Manuel, Letters, 45, 64-70: "In addition, you had the most beautiful manner of planting the flower of literature, 
as one might say, in the souls of youth with great gentleness by a concise method which you yourself had 
discovered after much toil. Furthermore, you were involved in other matters you knew would benefit our 
country, defending the laws whenever they were attacked, giving advice whenever it was needed." 

“© For a complete list of Manuel's literary circle see the Appendix 3. 
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2.3. Connectivity among the members of the literary court 


Having identified the members of the scholarly network I will now turn to the main 


parameters which define its type and extension: connectivity understood as the ability to 


417 


maintain relations between the members of the same group^" and usage of the network by its 


members. 

First, I will try to ascertain the extent to which the scholars in Manuel's proximity 
formed an intellectual community by sharing similar preoccupations or pursuing common 
interests.“ Noticeably there are multiple similarities between the types of texts and subjects 
which the late Palaiologan authors cultivated in the period. Most members of the emperor's 
circle wrote theological treatises on very similar topics (especially on issues like the procession 


of the Holy Spirit and the nature of the Trinity against the Catholic faith, or polemics against 


420 


Islam); they also showed a special interest in gnomic literature,*”° comparisons (synkriseis), 


contemporary events such as the end of the siege in 1403," or deliberative pieces of 
rhetoric.’ Here it can be noticed that the members of the Latin oriented group were more 
inclined to address specific problems of political nature revealing the decline of Byzantium," 
whereas the Orthodox were more interested in defending the doctrinal tenets of their faith. The 


production of these similar texts indicates that writers debated a limited set of topics which 


^7 On the connectivity of the elite scholarly groups of late Byzantium see Ševčenko "Society and Intellectual life 
in the Fourteenth Century," N. Gaul, "The Twitching Shroud: collective construction of paideia in the circle of 
Thomas Magistros," Segno e Testo 5 (2007): 263-340. G. Cavallo, "Sodalizi eruditi e pratiche di scrittura a 
Bisanzio," in Bilan et perspectives des études medievales (1993-1998) ed. by J. Hamesse, Turnhout: Brepols, 2004, 
645-665.) These studies emphasize the transfer of information and knowledge from one group to another. 

“8 As theoretical starting points I take here S. Fish' s theory of interpretive communities according to which a 
text has no meaning outside a set of cultural assumptions, S. Fish, Is There A Text in This Class, Cambridge MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1980, 147-174. 

4 The following authors wrote texts on the procession of the Holy Spirit: Manuel II, Makarios Makres, Joseph 
Bryennios, Demetrios Chrysoloras; polemics against Islam: Makarios Makres, Joseph Bryennios, Manuel II, 
Gabriel; on Trinity: Bryennios, Manuel II. 

42 Manuel II, Joseph Bryennios, John Chortasmenos. 

?' Demetrios and Manuel Chrysoloras. 

17 Joseph Bryennios, John Chortasmenos, Demetrios Chrysoloras, Manuel II, Gabriel of Thessalonike. 

“3 The contents of the manuscripts belonging to the scholars of Manuel's circle can offer a glimpse into the 
literary preoccupations of the late Byzantine learned men. P. Schreiner analyzed the contents of Vat.gr. 914, a 
manuscript which belonged to Isidore of Kiev and comprised texts of rhetoric, poetry, satire, gnomologies, 
grammar: P. Schreiner, "Literarische Interessen in der Palaiologenzeit anhand von Glehrtencodices: Das 
Beispiel des Vaticanus gr. 914," in W. Seibt (ed.), Geschichte und Kultur der Palaiologenzeit: Referate des 
Internationalen Symposions zu Ehren von Herbert, Vienna, 1996, 207. See also Ch. Dendrinos, "The Manuscripts of 
Makarios Makres and Joseph Bryennios," in A. Giannouli and E. Schiffer (Eds.), From Manuscripts to Books - Vom 
Codex zur Edition, Proceedings of the International Workshop on Textual Criticism and Editorial Practice for Byzantine 
Texts (Vienna, 10-11 December 2009), Vienna, Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2011. 

^* See especially the letters of Demetrios Kydones and Manuel Kalekas and Manuel Chrysoloras' Comparison of 
the Old and New Rome. 
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reflected the theological polemics of the day and, connected to them, the concerns with regard 
to the social and political changes in Constantinople. A testimony to this situation is the large 
number of late fourteenth century texts of polemics with Islam and treatises dealing with 
doctrinal issues like the procession of the Holy Spirit or the Trinity. The common 
preoccupations of the late Byzantine scholars are also reflected in their concerns for collecting 
and exchanging books as suggested by the extant lists of John Chortasmenos and Joseph 
Bryennios' book collections.” The correspondence between Kydones and Manuel also provides 
an instance of the extent of book circulation in the late fourteenth century.’” 

Literary experiments with rhetorical genres were also common among the authors of 
this period: for instance, John Chortasmenos mixed dialog, poetry and prose in his 'Eritáqioq 
Opfjvoc for Andreas Asanes while Demetrios Chrysoloras combined the epistolary genre with 
the so-called princely mirrors in the Hundred letters addressed to Emperor Manuel. One might also 
add as a major characteristic of the rhetoric of this period the narrativization of encomia, 
encountered in the panegyrics of Isidore of Kiev, Demetrios Chrysoloras or Manuel II. Such 
literary features will be discussed in more detail in the following chapter." 

Most of the evidence regarding the connectivity of Manuel's network can be drawn 
through the analysis of the relationships established between the members of the circle 
gathered around Manuel. In this case, the letters constitute an instrument for measuring the 
quality and efficiency of these relations. Surely, the problems involved in the study of this 
particular genre always remains in the background: selection of letters for the creation of a 
collection, the utilization of specific formulas of address characteristic to the language of 
friendship etc 29 Yet, they can support the detection of the political usages of the literary 
network and the place of the literati in Byzantine society. 

Thus, frequently, late Palaiologan letters indicate that the members of the circle were 
connected by teacher-student relations. It was the case presented above with Kydones and 


other scholars who saw themselves as his disciples: Manuel Kalekas,*” Manuel Chrysoloras, 


*5 Bryennios' letter 30, Chortasmenos-Hunger, 20-29. 

“6 See Manuel, Letters, 3 on book exchange: 6 qiAGv &jvetc, Éxeic, vóv IIAévova. Manuel sent the required 
volume of Plato's dialogs as a gift, Letter 3.4, dAAG tò tóv &vópa oot SHpov yevéoðaı ovK &tonov á&ioÜuev 
Hyeioban, udArota Sé Kai xápıtaç abróv &vouoAoyeiv rjuiv Sikatov on ttov Ñ oé ye tobtov Šečáuevov. See 
also letters addressed to Demetrios Chrysoloras. 

“7 See “Introduction” of Unit 2 in the present dissertation. 

“8 Cf. G. Dennis, "Introduction" in The Letters of Manuel II, and R.-J. Loenertz, “Introduction,” Correspondance de 
Manuel Calecas, Vatican: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1950, 16-46. 

17 Kalekas, Letters 25. See also F. Kianka, Demetrius Cydones (c. 1324 - c. 1397): intellectual and diplomatic relations 
between Byzantium and the West in the fourteenth century, PhD dissertation, Fordham University, 1981, 213. 
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Maximos Chrysoberges;^" in this group can be included the emperor Manuel himself. Makarios 
Makres also considered himself the disciple of the hieromonk David to whom he addressed a 
funeral oration.?' Emperor Manuel regarded Constantine Ivankos as his teacher while similar 
connections of the teacher-student type were established between many Italian humanists and 
Manuel Chrysoloras or his nephew John. Leonardo Bruni, Manuel Chrysoloras' most celebrated 
student, as well as other Italian humanists like Guarino of Verona often commented in their 
letters on their teachers' pedagogical aptitudes and activities. Their connections with the 
Byzantine teacher is indicated by their awareness of the political situation in Byzantium in 
which Chrysoloras was involve.‘ 

Likewise, Manuel Kalekas learned Latin from Jacopo Angeli, as indicated in several 
letters, while the humanist resided in Constantinople or Florence.*? The letters disclose the 
Byzantine's knowledge of Latin and the Italian's knowledge of Greek. 

In most other instances the extant correspondence among the members of this circle 
reflects a spirit of friendship and respect, even when the correspondents had different political 
or religious opinions.?' The analysis of several of the best documented cases can help us better 
understand the strength of the relationship established between scholars and the emperor as 


well as their connections with the wider Palaiologan literary circle and the imperial household. 


mg Thid, 213-214. 

^! A. Sideras, Die byzantinischen Grabreden: Prosopographie, Datierung, Überlieferung, 142 Epitaphien und Monodien aus 
dem byzantinischen Jahrtausend, Vienna: Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1994, 344- 
347. 

^? Cf, Epistolario Di Guarino Veronese, Torino: Bottega dErasmo, 1959, vol 1, letter 94 addressed to Nicolaus, 172-173: 
Hae nuper Adriatici sinus triremes, quae praaesidiarias appellant, ex Peloponneso rediere, ex quibus litteras accepi a 
suavissimo praeceptore meo d. Iohanne Chrysolora. Is ad me scribit omnino "transfretaturum" horsum fuisse, nisi ex 
Byzantio missus esset ab imperatore, ut cum nonnullis aliis res illas peloponesiacas resarciret. Nam cum imperatoris filius 
nescio quo graeculorum hominum grege verius quam exercitu Patras et quaedam alia ex improviso adortus esset oppida, 
magnam in desperationem et archiepiscopus Patrensis et princeps Achaiae frater deciderant, nisi confestim sibi cavissent 
et subsidia contraxissent, adeo ut iam "rerum facta vicissitudine" agros et loca imperatoris pervastent ac dissipent. Has 
ob res Chrysoloras noster eo missus est, quem tamen vere novo horsum adventurum exspecto. Ita enim mihi suae 
pollicenturr litterae; est praeterea longe propinquior, ita ut minus incommodum illi fiat hoc iter et navigatio. Ipse etiam 
imperator humanissimam quandam ad me misit epistulam et funebrem pro eius fratre orationem quam ipse confecit; 
oratio est persuavis copiosa et miro contexta verborum et sententiarum ornatu. Quid prae eos nostros Italiae, immo et 
Galliae et Germaniae principes nominem, quos ab omni doctrinae et humanitatis genere vel abhorrentes vel alienos 
dixerim no iniuria, vel si "summis, ut aiunt, labellis" litteras gustarint, tantae fiunt praedicationes ‘ut nihil supra?' Hanc 
ipsam orationem ad fratrem Ambrosium nostrum mittam. Further on the teacher-student relations in the Italian 
Humanism see, W. Caferro, "Humanism: Renovation or Innovation? Transmission or Reception;' in Contesting 
the Rennaissance, Oxford: Blackwell, 98-125. 

433 Kalekas, Letters 33, 64. 

^* Representations of friendship in Manuel's letters are to be found in 5.5-8, "granted that our friendship has 
reached perfection, and that you are right in saying that nothing further can be added, is it not likely that this 
friendship will of necessity decline?" Several of Manuel's addressees were explicitly addressed by the emperor 
as friends: Demetrios Kydones, Nicholas Kabasilas (letter 15), Demetrios Chrysoloras, hieromonk David, or 
Makarios Makres. In other cases Manuel mentions an intense letter exchange with the addressee, letter 17.4-5 
to Pothos: “your snowfall of letters has enabled you to surpass many of those to whom we have personally 
written." 
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Demetrios Kydones' case stands out as the extent of his letter exchange suggests that Kydones 
had a privileged relationship with Emperor Manuel 77 Almost eighty letters in the mesazon's 
collection (of 450 pieces) were addressed to Manuel II, attesting a strong connection spanning 
over a period of several decades. The relationship with Kydones indicates Kydones' influence 
in both the emperor's literary choices and his approach of foreign relations." Several earlier 
letters indicate that during the emperor's youth, Kydones guided the emperor's studies acting 
as his teacher of rhetoric." In many letters, the mesazon expressed gratitude for the co- 
emperor's generosity and support in his transactions with John V, following Kydones' 
retirement from the official position in 1373.5* Many of these letters (almost 20) were sent 
while Manuel lived in Thessalonike from 1382 to 1387, highlighting Kydones' concern for the 
empire's fate in general and for Manuel's political career in particular.*” Often, the former 
mesazon informed him of what was going on in Constantinople and advised him as to how to 
act during the years of exile following Manuel's capitulation of Thessalonike.*?^ In his turn, 
Manuel addressed more than ten of his letters to Kydones whom he portrayed as an 
appreciated teacher interested in intellectual pursuits.^' However, the letters dating from 
around the time of Manuel's rise to power show that the emperor continued to appreciate 
Kydones for his political experience and ask for his support in certain matters.'? 

Owing to his influential position at court, Kydones maintained wide ranging 


connections at court, including the emperors John VI Kantakouzenos and John V.*? Several 


55 On the letter exchange between Kydones and Manuel see R.-J. Loenertz, "Manuel Paléologue et Demetrius 
Cydones. Remarques sur leurs correspondances,” in: EO 36 (1937): 271-287; 474-487 and 37 (1938): 107-129. 

436 Manuel often acknowledged Kydones' influence: "after all, on many occasions you thought it worthwhile to 
place your writings in my hands, even though I was younger and understandably less experienced in 
literature than now;" Manuel, Letters, 5. 10-12. That Kydones had a significant influence on the emperor's 
literary education is made clear later on as well: “pluck then the sweet fruit for yourself, you who are the 
cause of it, for it was you who provided us with the seed and it was by you that the plant was abundantly 
watered . If, on the other hand , it seems a work fit to be cast into fire, do not expect to incur any penalty from 
us [...] inasmuch as you sowed the seed of literature in us and irrigated and cultivated it" (Kydones, Letters, 
11.22-29). 

“7 E.g. Kydones, Letters, 80. 

^5 E.g. Kydones, Letters 218. tabtd oot BaoiAe0, &vceivoqépo tHv dedsopévwv, piKpa èv onép ueyíotov, Letters, 
192. 53-54. 

*9 Ee Kydones, Letters, 348. 

^? R.-J. Loenertz, “L'exil de Manuel Paleologue à Lemnos 1387-1389," OCP 38 (1972): 116-140; G. Dennis, The Reign 
of Manuel II in Thessalonica, 34-37. 

^! The book exchange between the two as well as the exchange of their own texts is attested in their 
correspondence. In one of his letters dating from 1383-1385, Manuel speaks about his refusal to return one of 
Kydones' texts which was considered by its author as inappropriate, Dennis, Letters, 5. 

^? Letters 25 and 26. 

^5 His connections with the imperial family partly depended on the relation between his father and John VI 
Kantakouzenos: Oration to John VI Kantakouzenos, in Démétrius Cydonés: Correspondance, ed. R.-J. Loenertz, 2 vols., 
Vatican: Biblioteca apostolica vaticana, 1956-60, vol. 1, 4-6. 
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letters addressed to Helena Palaiologina, the emperor's mother, show that their relationship 
went beyond a mere literary camaraderie, as he received an important donation from her upon 
her entrance in a monastery in 1396.“ Other letters also attest for the relations with members 
of the ruling family, such as Theodore Kantakouzenos, Despot of Morea, or Matthew 
Kantakouzenos. Moreover, due to his knowledge of Latin as well as the ties with Italy and the 


West, he entertained relations based on common intellectual interests with Italian humanists 


like Coluccio Salutati.‘ 


Manuel Kalekas' relationship with Manuel is attested by four letters Kalekas addressed 


to the emperor.“ Certainly, their correspondence was more extensive, as Kalekas implies in 


447 


one of these letters.” Also the Apology which he addressed to Manuel suggests that their 


scholarly exchanges were substantial. In three of these letters, Kalekas refers to their common 
intellectual pursuits: Manuel II was asking for a manuscript which Kalekas possessed and was 
ready to lend.** Letter 47 was intended to accompany a literary work Kalekas sent to the 
emperor. Kalekas was also mentioned by the emperor in a letter addressed to Constantine 
Asanes.“” Apart from Kydones, Kalekas' epistolary corpus indicates that he was acquainted 
with many other members of Manuel's circle of literati such as Maximos Chrysoberges, Jacopo 
Angeli de Scarperia,“ Joseph Bryennios, Manuel Chrysoloras,^' or Constantine Asanes.‘ 
Kalekas was also on good terms with other members of the ruling family, like Theodore, 
Manuel's brother and Despot of Morea with whom he corresponded.’ He was also popular 
among the Italian humanists, as is shown by Ambrogio Traversari's translation of Kalekas' 
Adversus Graecos.^* 

The exchange of texts and diplomatic services between Manuel Chrysoloras and the 


emperor also testifies to a close relationship. Part of these efforts concerned the advertising 


“1 F, Kianka, "The letters of Demetrios Kydones to Empress Helena Kantakouzene Palaiologina,” DOP 46 (1992): 
160-164. 

*5 Coluccio Salutati, Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati, Florence: Forzani, 1905, vol. 3, letter 13, 105-119. 

^* Kalekas, Letters, 14, 26, 47, and 71. Letters 34 and 39, also addressed to the emperor and dated to 1397-1401 
were written in the name of other individuals who were asking favors from the emperor. 

47 Kalekas, Letters, 14. 

“8 Kalekas, Letters, 26, 47, and 71. 

^? Manuel, Letters, 30. 

^9 Kalekas, Letters, 18, 22, 33, 64, 81. 

^: Kalekas, Letters, 48, 59, 62. 

^? His correspondence and activities show that Kalekas was more active in this circle of literati in the last decade 
of the fourteenth century, for after 1403, he remained in the Dominican monastery in Lesbos. 

55 Kalekas, Letters, 15, 16 and 49. 

^* Kalekas, Letters, 9, 86-89. Dennis, The Letters of Manuel II, LVII. 

^5 In the Epistolary discourse Manuel Chrysoloras recalls the intense correspondence with the emperor: èv 
OAwpevtia u£v Gurt, ypáupata ¿uoi mew Was roAAéiG MOAAOD GIATPOV kai qiAavOponíac yéuovra, &xáAet ue 
nap ‘éautdv, xai ook éu& uóvov Aà Kai Tov áógAqi6o0v, Ei Kai trotov BovAoíunv Gem oov éuavtà 
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of the emperor's literary talent in the humanist intellectual circles, as indicated by Manuel's 
letter asking Chrysoloras to read, and comment on, the Funeral oration for brother Theodore. In 
return, Chrysoloras wrote an epistolary discourse praising the emperor's achievements and 
addressed him another text which compared the old and the new Rome.** As the emperor's 
agent in the West, Chrysoloras often received gifts and other kinds of benefits from the 
emperor, as he himself admitted." 

Chrysoloras was one of the most prominent members of the group of Byzantine 
Latinophiles.^? He translated the Dominican liturgy upon Maximos Chrysoberges' request for 
the convent of Candia and continued the efforts of Demetrios Kydones who translated the ordo 
missae. Due to his early conversion to Catholicism and since he resided for most of his life in 
several places in the Latin West as teacher and diplomat, he was attached to the humanist 
Italian scholarly circles. Doubtless, he was a popular figure among the intellectuals of early 
fifteenth century Italy. Chrysoloras' name emerges frequently in the epistolary collections of 
Colluccio Salutati, Guarino of Verona, or Ambrogio Traversari with all of whom he often 


corresponded and entertained friendly relations.**' In their turn, humanists praised him for his 


intellectual quality,“ and promoted him by translating his Greek texts.’ 


While it is not entirely clear how close a relationship Chortasmenos had with the 


emperor, his epistolary collection reveals that he was connected with several other members 


(Chrysoloras, Epistolary discourse, 98). 

^* Manuel Chrysoloras, Comparison between the Old and the New Rome, ed. C. Billo Medioevo Greco, 0 (2000): 1-26. 

47 G(xatov Al àv etr] TOV EME eig TA oà upoúpevov, kai AUTOV napà TOD oo0 kpátouc àroAaUetv Kal THV npóc EYE 
Kal oOx Grën Exvtod uóvov GAAG Kal Unép £uo0 tfjg ofjg &0voíag Kal TMV ov £0epyeotov tuyxávew [...] 
AgdwxKac yàp riuiv tadta npòç oe toAu&v qO£yyecOat, ov 8gonótng uóvov GAAG xai nacr)p rjuiv ywópyevoc, 
Manuel Chrysoloras, Epistolary discourse, 130.8-14. 

^5 He was introduced in this group by Kydones in 1386. Cf. Kydones' Letters, 358.301-302. 

^9 RJ Loenertz, Correspondence de Manuel Calecas, 14. 

** Coluccio Salutati, Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati, vol. 3, letter 14, 119-125. 

^" [ Thomson, “Manuel Chrysoloras and the Early Italian Renaissance," GRBS 7 (1966): 63-82. 

42 Epistolario Di Guarino Veronese, vol 1, Torino: Bottega dErasmo, 1959, letter 7, p. 20-21: Cui enim plus quam tibi 
debam habeo neminem, qui et studiorum quicquid sunt meorum praeceptor et optimus vitae master extitisti. Itaque ad te 
semper aspicio, ad te oculos ad te animum cogitationemque converto et ut te si non aspicere, saltem audire liceat, 
indagine cuncta perlustro si quam aut orationem aut ullum commentarium edideris, unde pro magna eruditione tua 
iocundissima lectionis amoenitate ac fructu animus alatur vegetetur exornetur expleatur; sicuti nuper utriusque urbis 
laudationem, hinc primariae parentis inde filiae, in qua adeo eleganti magnifico et generoso dicendi genere aurea sese 
attollit oratio, ut in ea nihil quod ad oratorium munus attineat praetermissum existat: hinc ingenii suavitas, hinc ordo 
rerum aptissimus, hinc crebra sententiarum acumina, hinc elegantissimus verborum ornatus; tametsi multum ei deesse 
non ignorem, quod dulci illa et cygnea pronuntiatione tua non effertur, quemadmodum ad Rhodios Aeschines de suo 
dixisse fertur adversario, quibus hoominis eloquentiam admirantibus "quid si ipsum sua verba resonantem audissetis?" 
inquit. Non mediocrem vero fructum inter legendum assequor, quod non modo te audire videor sed ipsam Byzantii urbem, 
dulce mihi spectaculum nutricemque benignissimam te duce lustro, omnia te narrante recenseo, non minus tua luculenta 
oratione et aedificiorum structura, magnificentissima templa regias circos aquaeductus columnas obeliscos portum, urbis 
ambitum. 

^5 His Synkrisis was translated into Latin. F. Niutta, "La traduzione latina di Francesco Aleardi della Synkrisis di 
Crisolora," R. Maisano (ed.), Manuele Crisolora e il ritorno del greco in occidente, Napoli, 2002, 223-249 
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of Manuel's circle of close acquaintances. Manuel's appreciation of Chortasmenos might have 
originated from the fact that the latter was the disciple of Michael Balsamon, megas 
chartophylax in 1400, praised by Manuel in one of his letters for the rhetorical skills.“ 
Balsamon can also be found among Demetrios Kydones' addressees. Other of Chortasmenos' 
acquaintances among the intellectuals of the time were Demetrios Chrysoloras, Manuel 
Chrysoloras, Theodore Antiochites, the monk-scribe Joasaph, and Joseph Bryennios with whom 
he corresponded.*^ Chortasmenos was also well connected with other members of the court as 
well: he was the teacher of several members of the ruling family, like a certain Kantakouzenos 
and another George Palaiologos. He knew well Theodore Antiochites, the teacher of Manuel's 
sons, for whom he wrote a monody at his death and an epistolary oration.“ On many 
occasions he composed encomia, such as those on the palace of Theodore Kantakouzenos 
Palaiologos, or a funeral oration for Theodore Asanopoulos, another aristocrat. The letter 
collection indicates that he was also connected with other high-ranking members of the court 
in Constantinople, such as Manuel Tarchaneiotes Boullotes, the emperor's oikeios, Melissenos, 
archon and senator," or George Goudeles, mesazon. 

The eight letters which survived in Manuel's collection point to the high esteem in 
which Demetrios Chrysoloras was held.‘ Despite the hostility between the two emperors 
(Manuel II and John VII), Demetrios remained on friendly terms with Manuel. Moreover, even 
when he seems to have mocked the emperor in a pamphlet, the latter was appeased by 
Chrysoloras' series of a hundred short letters which praised the emperor's virtues."? The letter 
exchange between the emperor and Chrysoloras indicates that in their relationship the 
common literary interests played an important part. Since he served as mesazon, it is plausible 
that Chrysoloras entertained relations with other members of the court. He was also 
connected with other Byzantine literati, especially members of the anti-Latin group, like John 
Chortasmenos and Theodore Potamios, but his name also appears in the correspondence of 
Manuel Chrysoloras. 

While the relation between Joseph Bryennios and Manuel is not well attested by the 


surviving evidence such as letters, this situation may be explained by the fact that they 


44 Manuel, Letters, 34. Chortasmenos addressed Balsamon in one letter, 47 (Chortasmenos-Hunger). 

15 See Chortasmenos'letters and the Monody on Theodore Antiochites, Chortasmenos-Hunger, 139-143. 

** See Chortasmenos' Monody and Letter 16. 

^? In his letter 51 Chortasmenos depicts the strifes and unrest taking place in the city and praises Melissenos for 
taking important steps in maintaining the situation under control. Cf. N. Necipoglu, Byzantium between Latins 
and Ottomans, 196. 

468 Manuel, Letters 33, 41, 43, 44, 46, 48, 50, 61. 

^9? M, Treu, "Demetrius Chrysoloras und seine hundert Briefe," BZ 20 (1911): 106-128. 
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probably had daily contacts at court. The only surviving letter to Manuel was sent by 
Bryennios when he resided in Morea in 1407. However, during the long years spent at the 
imperial court, Bryennios' position in relation to Manuel seems to have improved considerably, 
for, by 1420, Sphrantzes counted Bryennios among the three individuals to whom the emperor 
entrusted his last will.’” 

Bryennios' collection of letters provides more information about his connections with 
other members of the emperor's close circle of friends.” Many of his addressees can be found 
among Manuel's correspondents or had a court position: letter 1 (1382-1397) was addressed to 
Theodore Meliteniotes, megas sakellarios and didaskalos, letter 4 was addressed to Demetrios 
Kydones and testifies to a friendly relationship between the two despite their theological 
differences; letter 6 was addressed to Nicholas Kabasilas whom Bryennios praised for his 
orthodoxy; and letter 7 to Euthymios, abbot of the monastery of Stoudios, and future 
patriarch.’” One letter was addressed to Manuel Pothos, one of Manuel's closest friends while 
others had as addressees important ecclesiastical officials such as patriarchs (Anthony IV) or 
metropolitans. His letters as well as other texts, such as apologetic treatises show him well 
integrated in the group of ecclesiastics militating against the union with the Church of Rome. 
However, he had also relations among the group of Byzantine converts to Catholicism. The 
letter addressed to Maximos Chrysoberges, the Dominican friar, despite its polemical nature, 
retains a rather friendly tone.” 

The relationship between Isidore and the emperor is illustrated by the two letters 
which the ecclesiastic sent the emperor from the Peloponnese, and by the fact that Isidore 
helped him in the process of elaborating and copying a significant number of manuscripts. In 
1409 Isidore recited Manuel II's Funeral oration on his brother Theodore, Despot of Morea, at a 
ceremony of commemoration in Mystras."* It has been argued that Isidore copied the two 


versions of the Funeral oration^? and added further emendations and corrections to the text.” 6 


^" Ibid. 

^! The small size of his letter collection can be explained by the fact that the letters were collected rather for 
educational purposes. R.-J. Loenertz, “Pour la chronologie des oeuvres de Joseph Bryennios," REB 7 (1949): 51- 
75. 

“2 Ibid. 

*5 Joseph Bryennios, Letters, 10. 

‘4 Isidore of Kiev, "Lettres du hieromonaque Isidore, dans la suite metropolitain de Kiev,” Analecta Byzantino- 
Russica, ed. W. Regel, Petropoli, 1891, letter 5, 66.24-67.17. 

“5 Both the first version in Scorialensis gr.14 and in Paris. suppl. gr. 309. Cf. J. Chrysostomides, “Introduction,” in 
J. Chrysostomides, ed. The Funeral oration on his brother Theodore, Thessalonike, 1985. 

"$ G, Mercati, Scritti d'Isidoro, Il Cardinale Ruteno: e codici a lui appartenuti che si conservano nella Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, Rome: Biblioteca apostolica vaticana, 1926. Also see J. Chrysostomides, "Introduction" in Funeral 
oration, 33-34 and 37. 
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Moreover, Isidore copied the final version of many of Manuel's texts which he arranged 
together in several luxurious codices, most probably dedicated to emperor John VIII." While 
there is no evidence that their relation extended beyond literary activities, the lengthy court 
panegyrics addressed to emperor John VIII feature an unusually extended praise for Manuel II. 
This praise indicates Isidore's involvement with the entourage of the emperor's literati. 
Information about Isidore's involvement in Manuel's intellectual pursuits comes from his 
copyist's activity, for Isidore's hand has been identified in the four manuscripts which 
constituted the emperor's official final version of his literary work: Vat. gr. 1619, Vat. Barber. 
gr. 219, Vindob. phil. gr. 98, and Crypten. Z 8 1 161.*? 

If, from the preserved evidence it is easier to grasp the relationship with Manuel, it is 
more difficult to establish Isidore's attachment to the larger circle of literati. Certainly he had 
connections with the pro-Latin party, since he managed to acquire a high position in the 
hierarchy of the Catholic Church. From his epistolary collection we know that he corresponded 
with Guarino of Verona, the Italian humanist who came to Constantinople to learn Greek. 
Codicological evidence suggests that he also collaborated with Makarios Makres on the 
transcription of Manuel's texts.*? 

The emperor's letters also reveal the relations established with less prominent 
individuals members of the circle. Such examples were those of Manuel Raoul and Triboles. 
The latter, praised by the emperor for his literary achievements," became Theodore I 
Palaiologos' secretary.“ Triboles was supported by Kydones who mentioned his role in 
elaborating the peace treatise between John V and Andronikos IV (1380).** 

Finally, the texts dedicated to the emperor point not only to the emperor's position 
within this network but also to the type of relationship established between the literati and the 
ruler-literatus. John Chortasmenos, Demetrios Chrysoloras, Manuel Chrysoloras, George 
Gemistos Plethon, or Makarios Makres dedicated to him orations or poems, thus positioning 


themselves in a close relation with the emperor.'? 


^7 Ch. Dendrinos, "Co-operation and friendship in the circle of Manuel II," 3 and Idem, An annotated edition of the 
treatise On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, LX-LXV. 

"5 Ibid. The more official character of these manuscripts is underlined by their elaborate script with decorations 
as well as by the presence of the original binding with the monogram of the Palaiologos family on the 
Cryptensis MS. See J. Irigoin, “Une reliure de l'Athos au monogramme des Paléologues (Stavronikita 14),” 
Paleoslavica 10 (2002): 175-179. 

^? Ch.Dendrinos, “Co-operation and friendship in the circle of Manuel IL," 10-16. 

^9 Letter 9. 

^' Kydones, Letters, 293.75-79 and Letter 421.8- both addressed to Theodore. 

*? Kydones, Letters, 198. 21-29 to Rhadenos. 

55 See Appendix 4 for a diagram of the connections between the literati. 
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2.4. Uses of the network 


This literary network served a variety of purposes both for the emperor and for its members. 
First, at the most basic level, it had a practical function, since some of its members used their 
acquaintance with the emperor to acquire material benefits. In their letters addressed to the 
emperor, Kydones, Manuel Chrysoloras, or Demetrios Chrysoloras, show gratitude to the 
emperor for the gifts they received. To a large extent most of the scholars who participated in 
the theatra still depended on the emperor's goodwill. As pointed out by I. Ševčenko, other 
contemporary centers of artistic patronage had limited resources to dispose of in favor of 
scholars. Thus, in a letter addressed to the emperor, John Chortasmenos made a request for 
financial support from the emperor for his mother.’ Reflecting the same kind of network 
usage, Manuel Kalekas, Kydones, and Chortasmenos also wrote in the name of other 
individuals who were looking for administrative positions or various other benefits. In several 
letters, Demetiros Kydones promoted a friend, Theodore Kaukadenos, who was searching for a 
position at court? and who sent a literary text to the emperor in order to be performed in the 
theatron.** The emperor appreciated Kaukadenos' text and, according to his own statements, he 
indeed delivered it in public. Eventually, he appointed Kaukadenos as his sons' preceptor.“ 
Second, a further important function of this network was to provide a platform for 
cooperation among literati in the process of writing. The emperor not only delivered most of 
his texts in public but he also constantly circulated them among his fellow authors. Often, 
Manuel sent versions of his texts together with cover letters in which he requested opinions 
regarding their literary level. Such letters were sent together with the Admonitory Oration, the 
Dialog on marriage, the Funeral oration on his brother Theodore, and the Foundations of imperial 


education, The prayers, The homily on the Mother of God. Several of the addressees of such cover 


^! mévymc u&v eivai óuoAoyó xoi Aéyov ob WevSouan. [...] derjoouat cov nepi vfi ofi; SovANG, ths uñ untpóq 
(Chortasmenos, letter 35). Chortasmenos repeated his request for financial help in a poem addressed to John 
VIII Palaiologos: yevod uoi owtůp oóuuaxóg € aitovpévw/ Kal tà Boost cvvtuxov, donep oidac,/ tà 
nauueytoto xai ooqà xai natpí cov,/ Õòç Ev táyet uot trjv xápıv ntwyxyeúovti (Hortatory Poem to emperor 
John the younger, 5-9). Chortasmenos also addressed several poems to another patron of literati and collector 
of manuscripts, Theodore Kantakouzenos Laskaris. Another scholar, Manuel Chrysoloras, acknowledged to 
have received gifts from the emperor (Manuel Chrysoloras, Fpistolary discourse, 54). 

55 [n letter 215, Kydones mentions that Kaukadenos received a position at the court by the imperial order 
(npdotaypa) of John V (Cf. G. Dennis, The Letters of Manuel II, p. xlvii). Kaukadenos lost however his position in 
1386 and asked Kydones to intervene for him to John's mesazon, Goudeles, because some of the courtiers were 
plotting against him, see Kydones, Letters, 357. 

** Kydones, Letters, 210. 

^7 Manuel, Letters, 27. 
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letters answered the emperor's demands: Demetrios Kydones,? Manuel Chrysoloras,'? 


Demetrios Chrysoloras, Gabriel of Thessalonike,?' or the Italian humanist Guarino of 


Verona.” The process was mutual, for Manuel himself read and commented on texts of his 


friends.*? More often than not, these comments were laudatory and positive, yet sometimes 


they included criticisms as well, as revealed by a letter addressed “to a certain foolish person:” 


Your rhetorical efforts have been even more forceful than those of Thucydides, 
particularly when you wrote that noble and lengthy letter of yours in which you 
omitted none of the usual examples, but not even you seemed to have any idea of 
what you were saying. How then, can anyone go about putting together a 
systematic answer to your letter when what you said followed no order and was full 
of contradictions. "Eoixag AU àv Kai CovKvdidou Servdtepov éppritópevoac, trv 
yevvatav Kal uakpàv éxetvnv ypéáwag &riovoAr|v ovdevoc tæv eic EntderEw ýkóvtrwv 
PELOAUEVOG, UNDE aùtòç od siðévaı ALTE TAdO’ & vov Aéyeic. Doc obv páðiov čov 
cueiPduEevov ood toig ypáuuaot mpdc¢ Érog &mokpiOfjvoi Ste uNdé thE eiye TH 
eipquéva GAAG xai GAANAOIC £u&yeto;^* 


Often the feedback addressed to the emperor took the form of lengthy and detailed 


interpretations. An example of the echo which the emperor's texts found among 


contemporary authors is the Funeral oration, commented extensively by Manuel Chrysoloras 


and George Gemistos Plethon.*^ Each of them praised different rhetorical aspects. On the one 
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Manuel, Letters, 62 to Demetrios Kydones, asking for feedback on the Dialogue on marriage. In his turn, Kydones 
answered in another letter. Manuel's Letter 11 addressed to Kydones is a cover letter for his Admonitory 
Oration to the Thessalonians. Again the mesazon's answer came in the form of a letter. 

Manuel, Letters, 56 addressed to Manuel Chrysoloras on the Funeral oration. 

Manuel, Letters, 61 (1417): in response to Chrysoloras' Hundred letters Manuel sent him an Oration to the 
Mother of God, for revision and feedback: “But just now I have composed an oration to the Mother of God 
which I am sending you in place of the reply I was planning to write. You will not, I am sure, take it ill and 
assume that your letters have been surpassed by this oration, for the preeminence of the Immaculate does not 
allow you to feel that way. Rather, on reading through the work, add to it if something necessary is missing 
and remove whatever is superfluous." 

Manuel, Letters, 57 addressed to Gabriel, accompanied the text of the Kanon Paraklétikos written in the 
aftermath of the Ottoman siege of Constantinople of 1411. 

Manuel, Letters, 60 addressed to Guarino of Verona. Evidence for Guarino's involvement in the emperor's 
literary endeavors comes from the manuscript Vat. gr. 2239, the very copy which the Italian humanist 
received from Manuel II. This codex bears the marginal notes of Guarino and of his friend, Nicolo Barbaro who 
both read the text. See A. Rollo, "A proposito del Vat. gr. 2239: Manuele II e Guarino,” Néa Pon, 3 (2006): 375- 
378. 

Manuel, Letters, 5. 10-12: "on many occasions you thought it worthwhile to place your writings in my hands 
even though I was younger and understandably less experienced in literature than now." Letter 15 to 
Kabasilas: "first of all then, I can give no higher opinion about your most recent letter to us than that which 
you know we have already given about your previous ones." The letter to Demetrios Chrysoloras on his 
hundred letters. Letter 10 to Kydones shows that often texts from contemporary authors were collected by 
their peers: "your letter arrived here bearing an indictment that what you had previously written was 
nonsense and at the same time accusing us of compiling these letters of yours into a book [...] Since all of your 
writings are above reproach." 

Manuel, Letters, 28, 2-5. 

Shorter comments on the same text were written by Manuel Chrysokephalos and Joasaph, the monk: J. 
Chrysostomides, ed., Manuel II Palaiologos. The Funeral oration on his brother Theodore, 70-71. 
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hand, Plethon, following the ancient theories of rhetorical composition, praised the right 
division of the various parts of the oration, while Manuel Chrysoloras in the Epistolary discourse 
commented upon different theoretical aspects like justice, virtue, or education.’ There were 
other instances of differences of opinion regarding the literary value of certain texts. As the 
chair of a theatron, the emperor noticed that at one of the scholarly meetings different groups 
appreciated different merits of the performed texts. Despite the fact that these remarks were 
also meant to flatter an interlocutor they are telling for the attitude which the emperor sought 
to cultivate at the court. 


Some marveled at their number (i.e. the hundred letters of Demetrios Chrysoloras 
addressed to Manuel), some at the rapidity of movement in each letter, some at the 
properties, and everyone at their richness. But for me all the letters were cause for 
wonder, both on account of what impressed the other people and for other reasons 
as well. Tv u£v tò nÀfjQoc, tv SE tr|v Ev ExdotH Tour Oavpatóvtov, koi 
dÄ Aa Kal trjv evnoptav &mávtcov. éuoi è máooi xoi wv toóg XAAouc 
ecemAnttov Kal évépov £0avyuátovto. 


In many cases, the collaboration between authors went beyond the mere sharing of 
commentaries on different texts, for they elaborated together certain writings. When 
addressing Euthymios, Manuel acknowledged his friend's role in writing a theological text, a 
clarification (oagrveia) following a debate between Demetrios Chrysoloras and the Italian 
Antonio d' Ascoli: 


The present work is the child of both of us, it is yours and mine, not only because 
"friends share their possessions," but also because it belongs almost as much to you 
as it does to me. While I gave birth to it, it was you who helped it grow by adding 
your ideas. You may therefore do what seems best for it just as I would. At your 
discretion add or remove whatever you wish. 'O Adyoc obtos mais &uporépoic, £uoí 
te A€yW xai oot, oU uóvov StL «tà tv (Ai ková,» GAN Ort ooi xai Siapéper 
uıkpoð deiv we Epot. EyEvvnoa èv yap żyw £0pewag SE abtoc roig vv vonuátov 
TpooOrKarc. “Qote Zeort cot noreiv én’ avtH và SoKobvta kaðánep oí, Kal An 
npootí0ei Kal dqaípet Kat’ EEovotav nav 6 xi BovAe.** 


In a similar way, Gabriel, metropolitan of Thessalonike, cooperated with Manuel in writing the 
Homily on Sin and Penance or on Mary of Egypt,” while in the process of composing the Funeral 


oration, Manuel collaborated with Isidore of Kiev who also delivered it two years later on a 


“6 Manuel Chrysoloras, Epistolary discourse, 81.21. 

47 Manuel, Letters, 61, 2-4. 

“8 Letter 54, 2-4, The answer of Euthymios (Dennis, The Letters of Manuel II, Appendix p. 221) praises the 
emperor's text for its power, clarity and charm. 

^9» This collaboration is recorded in letter 20 and 52. 35-37: "from then, an offering from the fruit of our labors 
comes to you. And if something worthwhile should be found in it (i.e. The Oration on St. Mary of Egypt), you 
may show it to the right people and not keep it for yourself." 
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commemoration in Morea.” 

The evidence drawn from late Palaiologan manuscripts which have been analyzed in 
the past few decades, indicates that the scholars gathered around Manuel have often worked 
on copying and improving the emperor's texts. Ms. Vat. gr. 1619 provides evidence for contacts 
between the members of Manuel's learned circle in late fourteenth century.’ The same type 
of collaboration is detectable in other manuscripts as well: in manuscripts Vat. Barb. gr. 219 
and Vat. gr. 1107, containing the texts of Manuel, the hands of Makarios Makres, and Isidore of 
Kiev have been identified both of whom corrected the emperor's texts.” In Paris.gr. 3041 and 
Vindob. phil. gr. 98 have been detected the hands of several scribes who corrected the 
emperor's texts, some of them, arguably, upon Manuel's request.” Also, the final version of the 
Funeral oration included in Paris. Suppl. gr. 309 included no less than five hands that added 
commentaries and corrections.™ In addition, there is also strong evidence that Joseph 
Bryennios, Makarios Makres," and Manuel Chrysoloras collaborated in writing their own 
texts.» 

Third, Manuel actively sought to engage his literary friends into his political endeavors. 
Despite the predominant literary topics, the emperor's letters addressed to his literary friends 
often allude to the political situation of the empire. He was in constant contact with Manuel 
Chrysoloras, his ambassador, to whom he transmitted his thoughts on the progress of 
negotiations with the western leaders. At other times, in letters addressed to friends, he 
alluded to his daily activities or the problems he encountered in establishing order in the 
empire.*” In a letter addressed to Kydones, Manuel summoned his mentor to take a more 
active part in the state affairs."? The same request to Kydones was made in the lengthy letter 
31 sent while he resided in Venice. Manuel complained of the hardships of the Byzantines and 
invited his friend to come back and provide the support of his expertise: "certainly, our 


endeavors for the common good would have proceeded far better if you were here to help with 


50% Manuel Chrysoloras, Epistolary discourse, 42; J. Chrysostomides, "Introduction." 

51 Ch.Dendrinos, "Co-operation and friendship among Byzantine scholars in the circle of Emperor Manuel II.” 

52 See also Ch. Dendrinos, “Palaiologan scholars at work: Makarios Makres and Joseph Bryennios' autograph” 
Vom Codex zur Edition-From Manuscripts to Books, ed. A. Giannouli and E. Schiffer, Vienna: Akademie der 
Wissenschaten, 2011, 25-55. 

*5 A. Angelou, “Introduction,” Dialogue on marriage with the empress-mother, 14-20. 

54 J, Chrysostomides, “Introduction” in Funeral oration on his brother Theodore, Thessalonike: Association for 
Byzantine Research, 1985, 36. 

55 RJ. Loenertz, “Écrits de Macaire Macres et de Manuel Paleologue dans les mss. Vat. gr. 1107 et Crypten. 161,” 
in OCP 15 (1949): 185-192. 

** Dendrinos, "Co-operation and friendship,” 12. 

57 Manuel, Letters, 44 addressed to Demetrios Chrysoloras. 

58 Manuel, Letters, 3 and 4. 
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your linguistic ability, your understanding and everything else.” The literary circle also 
provided the emperor with intellectual and political contacts beyond the Byzantine realm, 
especially in the Latin world where it had multiple ramifications. Many Byzantine literati were 
proficient in Latin and integrated in the humanist intellectual milieu. The emperor's 
friendship with the Byzantines active in Italy who used their Hellenic education in building up 


their relationships’ helped Manuel establish closer political relations and advertise his need 


for support. The cases of Manuel Chrysoloras, John Chrysoloras, and Demetrios Skaranos*” 


indicate that the emperor used his literary connections as agents in the West, alongside court 
ambassadors like Nicholas Eudaimonoioannes who came from aristocratic pro-western 
families.^" 

The case of Chrysoloras' diplomatic service in the West is telling for the general use of 
the scholarly network by its members. Chrysoloras was active in the West at a time when 
Manuel needed to show that he was willing to continue negotiations with the Latin Church for 
a future union. Later on, especially after 1415, Manuel accepted the preeminence of Joseph 
Bryennios, another member of his literary circle, in religious matters at the court. He also 
recruited the patriarch Euthymios from among his literary friends. These cases indicate that 


the relations established previously on the basis of literary preoccupations served later on 


other purposes determined by the emperor's changing interests? 


59 Plethon was aware of the philosophical debates in Italy ‘Tov Aë viv MAdtwvoc rittoypuévouc év "Iraq, ole 
Nor xapióuevog trv toiaótrv npaypateíav Aapeiv Eni voðv, louev tives sioi: xai Spo noAXol tà àvópi 
ovyytyvouévouc abroUc &xei, oic tocoütov uéreoti qiAooogíac, óoov adTH MAMOwvi ópynotufis. [...] "0001 Aé 
Zu 'Eonépq. yvnoíoc tv qiAooogíac Soyudtwv éneugAri8ncav, oby ópoíwç ta toiabta Kpivovor KpEtttous Aé 
&piOuoO oxedév elotv. of ye tolodto1, Mv abtdc ook dAtyois évétuyov.' Kai néte ob Ñ o THV ye £v 'Eonépa 
EvETUXES GO~HV; George Gemistos, Against Scholarios in favor of Aristotle's objections, 2.14-17 

5 [ Thompson argued that teaching Greek to the leading men of Florence, Venice and Milan was for 
Chrysoloras a means to attach the educated elites of Italy to the cause of the Greek empire. In proof of his 
contention Thomson cited Andrea Zulian's funeral oration for Chrysoloras, which claimed “his true task was 
to save his country from danger rather than give delight to Italy.” I. Thompson, “Manuel Chrysoloras and the 
Early Italian Renaissance,” GRBS 7 (1966): 63-82; 

54 Manuel's letter 49 addressed to Manuel Chrysoloras suggests that Demetrios Skaranos was instrumental for 
the promotion of the emperor's interests in Italy. 

?? Relationships with the Latin West are attested by the significant number of Latin letters issued from Manuel's 
chancery and often conveyed by his ambassador, Manuel Chrysoloras: letters were sent to the kings of 
England, France, and to Sigismund (some of them translated by J. Barker, “Appendices” in Manuel II); Manuel's 
letter to the Siennese (PP 3, 120-121); four letters addressed by the Byzantine chancellery in Manuel's name to 
Martin V and Ferdinand I of Aragon. Manuel's Letter 38. 26-28 addressed to Manuel Chrysoloras speaks of the 
English King: “this ruler (Henry IV of England) is most illustrious because of his position, most illustrious too, 
because of his intelligence; his might amazes everyone; he extends his hands to all and in every way he places 
himself at the service of those who need help.” 

55 In fact, in Manuel Chrysoloras' case it has been pointed out that the pedagogical activities of the Byzantine 
scholar in Italy might have been determined by several underlying political factors such as the emperor's 
strategy to promote proper relations with the papacy (I. Thomson, “Chrysoloras and the Early Italian 
Renaissance" and J. Haskins, “Chrysoloras and the Greek Studies of Bruni,” in Manuele Crisolora. Il ritorno del 
greco in Occidente, Napoli, 2002, 175-205). 
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Based on these functions, in the absence of established rhetorical services such as the 
regular performance of imperial orations on designated dates by designated people (e.g. a 
Hatotwp tv pytdpwv), the emperor used this scholarly circle as a platform to advertise an 
image of his authority. As mentioned above, in the difficult political circumstances of the last 
decade of the fourteenth century, there were few occasions for panegyrical celebrations. If 
before 1403 the theatra offered the opportunity for the emperor to show off his literary skills, 
with the stabilization of the situation in the empire the emperor could rely on several 
members of this network, such as Demetrios Chrysoloras, Manuel Chrysoloras, Makarios 
Makres, and John Chortasmenos, to write panegyrics or pieces of public oratory which extolled 
his military and political merits in pacifying the state. This tendency is particularly noticeable 
in the period after 1415 when he succeeded to assert his control over the Peloponnese or other 


Byzantine territories in continental Greece. 


2.5. Final discussion and conclusions 


The extent of the emperor's letter collection and the constant concern for advertising his 
literary compositions suggest that the emperor maintained, and presided over a separate 
group of individuals with literary interests. Manuel played both the role of a literary patron, 
supporting various literati, and of a patron of a literary salon, chairing meetings where texts of 
his literary peers were performed.^^ While the late fourteenth century scholars established 
many connections among them, it was the emperor who played the major role in providing 
them with support in their intellectual endeavors. More often than not, these individuals 
created close relations with the ruler or with the ruling family of the Palaiologoi. At the same 
time, according to his own statements, Manuel constantly presented himself as their peer and 
not as their patron. This happened not only because they had common preoccupations but, I 
would also suggest, because thus it was easier for him to advertise the political messages 
embedded in most of his texts. 

One of the tasks of this chapter has been to identify the configuration of the literary 
circle gathered around Manuel and the functions it fulfilled at different moments in the 
emperor's career. I. Sevcenko's statement that in the Palaiologan period everybody knew 


everybody reflects the situation of Manuel's circle of intellectuals during the late fourteenth 


5^ On this dichotomy, see M. Mullett, "Aristocracy and Patronage in the literary circles of Comnenian 
Constantinople,” Byzantine Aristocracy. IX to XIII century , ed. M. Angold, Edinburgh, 1984, 173-201. 
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and early fifteenth centuries.” A parallel with the contemporary humanist intellectual groups 
emerges since, based on evidence drawn from epistolary collections and manuscripts, both the 
circles of Italian learned individuals and the Byzantine circles seem to have cultivated 
assiduously the personality and the activities of teachers and friends."* Furthermore, the 
evidence presented here indicates a revival of court rhetoric during Manuel's reign in 
comparison with the previous reign of John V Palaiologos. We also have no information of 
systematic rhetorical activities at the parallel imperial court of John VII either in 
Constantinople or in Thessalonike. During his reign, Manuel played an active role in gathering 
rhetoricians to whom he gave the opportunity to perform their texts in theatra organized at his 
court. Based on the evidence of his epistolary collection, we may assume that the emperor 
wished to portray himself as an arbiter elegantiae of courtly literary productions and 
encouraged his friends to consider him as a kind of a first among equals rather than an emperor. 
In doing so, it is possible that he wished to follow the model of his mentor, Demetrios Kydones, 
who also gathered around him a circle of friends with literary preoccupations. 

Several observations can be made regarding the composition and chronological 
development of this group which constituted the primary learned audience of Manuel's texts. 
First, it was not restricted geographically to Constantinople since the emperor had many 
connections among literati in Cyprus, Morea, Thessalonike, and even Italy. Second, it comprised 
individuals with different social status: with very few exceptions (e.g. Maximos Chrysoberges) 
all the members in the emperor's literary circle held a position in the administrative or 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. Third, most of them were divided with regard to their religious or 
political opinions and even at the level of literary aesthetics, as the members of this group 
seemingly had different preferences in terms of the literary merits of a text. 

The differences between the members of the same literary circle might have forced the 
emperor to tune his discourse according to the views characteristic to each of these different 
groups. From this point of view we can understand the fact that the emperor did not confine 
himself to a single genre but approached a multitude of rhetorical forms which he tried to 
adapt to given situations, as it will be argued in the following chapter. At a different level, since 


the emperor was much interested in prolonging negotiations with the Latin West, the 


55 [ Sevéenko, 'the criss-crossing of the lines of correspondence shows that everybody was in touch with 
everybody at some time, either directly or through a potential intermediary and that literary traditions ran in 
some families,' in "Society and Intellectual Life," 72. 

*5 [n his letters, Guarino often reminded his fellow scholars of their debt to Manuel Chrysoloras. Cf. Thomson, 
"Chrysoloras," 70. 
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multifaceted literary circle offered him the possibility of entertaining the role of mediator 
between the Orthodox and the western oriented Byzantine groups. 

In chronological terms, this literary circle knew several transformations throughout 
Manuel's reign. The group to which he belonged was also active before his reign, as the many 
letters dating form the period before 1391 testify to^" In the beginning, due to his mentor, 
Demetrios Kydones, Manuel maintained closer relations with several Byzantines who upheld 
pro-western views or who converted to Catholicism. In the second half of his reign the number 
of people with strict Orthodox views, especially members of the clergy, like Makarios Makres, 
Joseph Bryennios, or the hieromonk David, increased. This change in the group configuration 
can be explained on the one hand by the fact that many members of the pro-Latin group 
gradually left Constantinople for Italy while the influence of several Orthodox ecclesiastics 
increased. The chronological evolution of the circle is also reflected in the literary 
preoccupations cultivated at court: if in the first decade of his reign the discussion of literary 
aspects prevailed in Manuel's letters, later on he appeared more concerned to approach 
political and religious topics. 

The significance of Manuel's activity as convener of a literary circle becomes clearer 
when compared with similar contemporary activities. In fact we know of only three other 
contemporary patrons of literature and artistic endeavors in Constantinople: Theodore 
Palaiologos Kantakouzenos to whom John Chortasmenos addressed several poems-ekphraseis 
on his palace? Constantine Asanes who offered protection to the pro-Latin group in 
Constantinople although, later on, he had to reaffirm his Orthodox position; and Matthew 
Palaiologos Laskaris, an active collector of manuscripts.?? To these may be added Theodore II 
Palaiologos in the Peloponnese: literati like the grammatikos Manuel Holobolos, Demetrios 
Pepagomenos, author of a monody for Cleope Malatesta, Plethon, and Isidore, future cardinal 
of Kiev seem to have found shelter in Mystras at different points of their careers.” All three 
patrons were prominent members of the imperial court and oikeioi of the emperor: Theodore 
Palaiologos Kantakouzenos was a rich businessman with many Latin business connections, and 


57 Letters addressed to Kydones, Kabasilas, Triboles. 

?* Chortasmenos- Hunger, Poems b, d, e. 

5* CT. Repertorium der griechischen Kopisten: Laskaris commissioned to two scribes Stephanos of Medeia and George 
Baiophoros several manuscripts. Cf. also N. Gaul "The Partridge's Purple Stockings Observations on the 
Historical, Literary and Manuscript Context of Pseudo-Kodinos' Handbook on Court Ceremonial" in Theatron, 
p. 100, discussed in connection with manuscript Paris. gr. 2991A, a miscellaneous manuscript copied for 
Matthew Laskaris which included both older and more recent texts. 

?? See the poems addressed to him. The dedicatory letter addressed by Mazaris: S. Mergiali, "Attitudes 
intellectuelles et contexte social dans le despotat de Morée au XVe siècle,” D. Zakythinos, Le Despotate grec de 
Morée, vol. II, 245-250. 
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a senator in Constantinople; Constantine Asanes was theios of the emperor and of John V; and 
Matthew Palaiologos was a member of the ruling family. 

Apart from these Byzantine patrons, Italian humanists residing temporarily in 
Constantinople also played a role in attracting Greek scholars into their service. Cristoforo 
Garatone, an Italian humanist and student of Guarino, who around 1420 lived in 
Constantinople as cancellarius of a Venetian businessman, commissioned several scribes to copy 
manuscripts for him or for his wealthier master.” 

Some members of Manuel's circle also maintained their own smaller but effective 
networks. John Chortasmenos was able to collect almost thirty manuscripts and was well 
acquainted with Constantinopolitan scribes, such as Joasaph.^? At the same time, monasteries 
remained important centers of ecclesiastical manuscript production. In the beginning of the 
fifteenth century particularly the Petra monastery housed an important collection of 
manuscripts and prolific scribes like Stephanos or George Baiophoros were actively involved in 
copying texts both ancient and modern." Stephanos who later on was to be appointed 
metropolitan became one of the emperor's oikeioi, while Baiophoros was a teacher. John 
Chrysoloras and Matthew Palaiologos Laskaris commissioned several manuscripts comprising 
both ancient and contemporary texts. Among the texts copied were Mazaris' journey and 
Demetrios Chrysoloras' Refutation of Demetrios Kydones' treatise against Nil Cabasilas.°”° 

Still, despite the fact that in the Palaiologan period such places of patronage emerged 
and offered incentives for literary or artistic endeavors, there was no other center comparable 
to Manuel's imperial court.” Not only that it managed to offer shelter to numerous literati, but 


even in terms of book collections, the imperial palace housed a library such as the one 


described by Pero Tafur who traveled in Constantinople around 1430s.” In addition, it seems 


5^ Synodal tome of 1409. 

5? On the activities of Cristoforo Garatone in Constantinople and Italy see Th. Ganchou, “Géorgios Scholarios, 
'secretaire' du patriarche unioniste Gregorios III Mammas? Le mystère résolu,” in Le patriarcat oecuménique de 
Constantinople aux XIVe-XVIe siècles: Rupture et continuité. Paris: Centre d'etudes byzantines, neo-helleniques et 
sud-est europeennes, 2007, 173-175. L. Pesce, "Cristoforo Garatone, Trevigiano nunzio di Eugenio IV," Rivista di 
Storia della Chiesa in Italia 28 (1974) 23-93. 

53 John Chortasmenos, Monody for scribe Joasaph in Chortasmenos- Hunger, 194. 

5^ ED. Kakulide, 'H BigAioOrkn cfi; Movijc Mpodpdyou-Netpac otr|v KovotavtvoónoAn, Hellenika 21 (1968), 26-28. 

95 See Repertorium der griechischen Kopisten, Vaticanus, 584. 

9$ Cf also Ševčenko, "Society and Intellectual Life," 71. 

57 "The emperor's palace must have been very magnificent, but now it is in such a state that both it and the city 
show well the evils which the people suffered and still endure. At the entrance to the Palace, beneath certain 
chambers, is an open loggia of marble with stone benches around it, and stones, like tables, raised on pillars in 
front of them, placed end to end. Here are many books and ancient writings and histories, and on one side are 
gaming boards so that the Emperor's house may be well supplied. Inside, the house is badly kept, except 
certain parts where the Emperor, the Empress, and attendants can live, although cramped for space" (Pero 
Tafur, Travels and adventures 1435-1439, tr. M. Letts, London, 1926, 145). 
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that the emperor encouraged the copying of manuscripts with different ancient texts, 
rhetorical or scientific. A recent study suggests that the emperor sponsored a workshop of 
manuscript production in Constantinople where Isidore of Kiev and Demetrios Pepagomenos, 
two copyists connected to the imperial family, were active. This workshop was most probably 
functioning in the first three decades of the fifteenth century. Five manuscripts seem to have 
survived from this workshop and one of them, the Paris. Suppl. gr. 309, has an official character 
as it opens with the emperor's portrait and it includes only Manuel's Funeral oration.?* Based on 
these observations, I would like to suggest that Manuel made a conscious effort to enforce the 
imperial court's role of a preeminent center of literary patronage, given the fact that 
previously during the Palaiologan period other local centers of patronage had multiplied: 
Thessalonike, Mystras, Italy, Trebizond. 

Manuel's circle served a variety of functions and had a wide extension within the late 
Byzantine intellectual sphere. It served both the emperor's needs to receive some kind of 
feedback from other fellow authors as well as his need to advertise his political messages. From 
this point of view texts were often regarded as objects in the wider political negotiations of the 
period and intellectuals were frequently integrated in the emperor's efforts to insure stability 
and support for his actions. Arguably, by attaching himself to the scholarly circles of 
Byzantium and beyond and by constantly seeking recognition for his literary achievements 
Manuel attempted to legitimize himself as a different kind of ruler. At the same time, the 
scholarly network he gathered around himself appears to have played the role of a parallel 
court especially in those moments when he lacked full support for his political actions. In 
order to gain the authority over this parallel court of literati as well as its support he had to 
become one of its most active members by composing and publicly presenting his literary 
productions. In the following section of my dissertation I will focus on the texts the emperor 
wrote both in order to present himself as a member of this literary court and in order shape his 


vision of imperial authority. 


"5 D, Grosdidier de Matons and C. Forstel, "Quelques manuscrits grecs liés à Manuel II Paléologue,” in B. Atsalos 
and N. Tsironis (eds), Proceedings of the 6th International Symposium on Greek Palaeography, Drama, Greece, 21-27 
September 2003, vol. 1, Athens, 2008, 375-86. 
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Unit two: Shifting Political Voices in Manuel's Texts 


Introduction 


Aims and methodological considerations 

This second unit will provide an analysis of the rhetorical aspects of several texts which 
treated political issues and challenges from Manuel's reign, such as the dynastic conflicts of 
the late fourteenth century, the education of the appointed successor to the throne, or the 
political situation of the Peloponnese. The focus of my inquiry will be about the practice of 
rhetoric, and more specifically the strategies whereby he made rhetorical writings an 
ideologically effective tool to disseminate political messages. The rationale for this unit is 
twofold: on the one hand, one has to confront the striking prominence of political rhetoric 
among the emperor's writings; and, on the other hand, the scholarship on Manuel's reign and 
literary activity has been dominated so far by historical approaches that privileged 
biographical and source studies. 

In the attempt to map the emperor's strategies of persuasion at several key moments of 
his rule, I argue that, in so far as these political texts are concerned, Manuel operated changes 
within the tradition of literary genres and to a certain extent subverted them; in this way his 
texts served his efforts to project the image of a different kind of ruler concerned with the 
cultivation of learning among his subjects. As it will be argued in the last unit of my 
dissertation this image reflected a shift in the understanding of politics not as a means of 
ameliorating an individual's situation but rather as civic engagement for the community's 
benefit. I will focus therefore on those writings which arose from the preoccupations for the 
political situation of the empire during his reign (1391-1425): The dialog with the empress mother 
on marriage (HOwoc ói&Aoyoc nepi yáuov); The foundations of imperial conduct ( Yno6fjkoa paoiukiç 
&ywyñç); The seven ethico-political orations (AóyoU; and The funeral oration on his brother Theodore 
('Eritáquog Adyos). Each of these four texts is unique in its genre or approach and each 
illustrated a particular moment in Manuel's career as emperor. To these can be added another 


three very short pieces: a psalm, an ethopoiia, and an oration to his subjects, which, 
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nevertheless, have a far more limited extent. In selecting these texts from the emperor's 
considerable and varied œuvre I operated with two criteria: their topic and their degree of 
public dissemination.' 

The analysis of each of the texts will proceed on two levels. First, I will deal with formal 
and structural issues by looking into their contents and genre; and second, I will be concerned 
with the rhetorical strategies employed by the author in adjusting the rhetorical templates 
used in conveying his messages. This analysis will help me in turn to determine the typology 
and the different modulations of the authorial voice. 

Such an analysis which takes account of the texts' conventions and functions requires 
preliminary clarifications of two major notions essential for the construction of political 
messages: genre and authorial voice. While many modern scholars dismissed genre and author 
as obsolete categories of interpretation, I would rather agree here with J. Culler that they 
remain fundamental for the creation of meaning since they offer "a set of literary norms to 
which texts may be related and by virtue of which they become meaningful and coherent"? In 
particular, the concept of genre underwent significant changes and re-evaluations over the 
time. More often than not, genres have been conceived in terms of literary forms, such as 
dialog, letter, oration, chronicle, etc. Yet, as M. Mullett noticed, in the case of Byzantine 
literature, the system of genres cannot be regarded exclusively as a system of forms 
transmitted from Antiquity but there also have to be taken into consideration the "rhetorical 
types which provide the occasion, function, status, and transactional relationship between the 
implied speaker and the implied recipient.” These types represent the literary expression of the 
great human occasions such as birth, death, power, career, education. Taking into 
consideration these two components, Mullett argues that in Byzantium genres were created 
when “the rhetorical types met the axis of forms.” Following this model, in the present unit I 
understand genre as a literary category reflecting both a social function such as teaching or 
deliberating in political issues, and the form of a text; it is the latter aspect which also signals 
its relation to a body of other writings. Such a definition of genre will necessarily include 


echoes from reader-response criticism, and particularly from H.-R. Jauss' notion of horizon of 


It is the reason why I eliminated from this list the letter collection which nevertheless will often serve as 
background material. 

? J. Culler, ‘Towards a Theory of Non-Genre Literature’, in R. Federman (ed.), Surfiction, Chicago: Swallow, 1975, 
255-62. Similarly, E.D. Hirsch stated that it is “generic boundaries which in fact make the critical reading of a 
work possible by providing a matrix against which to set an interpretation,” Validity in Interpretation, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1967, 68-126. 

7 ` M. Mullett, “The Madness of Genre,” DOP 46 (1992): 236. 
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expectation defined as “the objectifiable system of expectations that arises for each work in 
the historical moment of its appearance, from a pre-understanding of the genre, from the form 
and themes of already familiar works, and from the opposition between poetic and practical 
language.” 

In addition, my discussion of the genre of the four texts that will be analyzed here also 
draws on P. Roilos' concept of genre modulation used to explain the incorporation of several 
elements from various literary genres and applied to the Byzantine narrative fiction.’ The 
concept of genre modulation offers a more convenient tool for the analysis of the emperor's 
multilayered texts. It can account for the author's strategies better than concepts such as 
generic hybrid because the incorporation of different generic elements in the text of the 
orations does not result in the creation of a generic hybrid. Because of its emphasis on generic 
fluctuations and interconnections, this notion helps to identify the innovations occurring at 
the point where texts of one genre cross discursive boundaries and enter the territory of 
another genre. An interweaving of different textures drawn from a number of genres takes 
place so that these genre innovations and modulations are further reflected at the level of 
political discourse. 

In line with these considerations on how to approach genre, it is not always easy to 
assess the genre identity of Manuel's texts. The Orations, for instance, is made of seven 
successive texts of different types connected in a sort of a pedagogical set of lectures that 
resemble a diatribe with a clear educational purpose. While each of the orations can be read 
independently, this series of texts is also unitary and meaningful. Furthermore, apart from the 
influence of the performative conditions, the Orations is tightly connected with the Foundations, 
another text that draws on the traditions of gnomologia and centuria. 

Another important concept which will underpin my analysis is that of authorial voice. I 
understand authorial voice as an overarching literary construct which reveals the author's one 
or more standpoints mediated not only by his own statements, but also by the ways (s)he 
organizes the rhetorical material or by the text's most conspicuous stylistic choices. As a 
combination of representational codes the authorial voice has the function of an agent within 


the text, responsible for imparting judgments on situations, events, or ethical values. Thus, the 


^ H.-R. Jauss, Toward an Aesthetic of Reception, Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1982, 22. 

* P. Roilos, "Towards a poetics of amphoteroglossia,” in Amphoteroglossia: a poetics of the twelfth-century medieval 
Greek novel, Washington DC: Center for Hellenic Studies, 2005, 17. On generic mixtures in Byzantium see P. A. 
Agapitos, "Mischung der Gattungen und Überschreitung der Gesetze: Die Grabrede des Eustathios von 
Thessalonike auf Nikolaos Hagiotheodorites,” JOB 48 (1998): 119-146. 
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scope of my inquiry will be broadened by asking how the “author function” strengthened the 
emperor's arguments and conversely how in some cases the speech functioned in fact 
primarily as a vehicle to support a particular authorial profile. The notion of authorial voice 
will be understood in a post-structuralist theoretical frame as a non-stable and changing 
aspect across the texts of the same author.‘ To that extent, it will appear that Manuel II strove 
to construct for himself multiple shifting authorial voices which he alternatively used in order 
to further produce and convey political messages. 

Finally, concerning the rhetorical strategies employed in these texts, the principles of 
Byzantine rhetoric will, to a certain extent, serve as a hermeneutic tool since categories such 
as the invention or disposition of arguments can influence textual meaning. From this point of 
view the question of the rhetorician's adaptation of his subject matter to accepted or 
widespread rhetorical practices cannot be ignored. The understanding of rhetorical practices 
and their adaptations, that is of the form and style of a text, will further support the 
understanding of its meaning. More significantly, the analysis of rhetorical strategies will help 
to understand the unstated, unaddressed concerns. As rhetoric in Byzantium was a shifting 
landscape, like many other rhetoricians, Manuel was concerned not only with saying 
something, but also with repositioning it. And, by being repositioned, rhetoric came to provide 


new ways of interpreting political realities. 


The literary landscape in the late Palaiologan period 

One of the underlying assumptions of my investigation is that viewing the emperor's political 
rhetoric in its full context enables us to better understand two key issues: first, it helps us 
appreciate how the emperor adapted rhetorical norms to current circumstances. It is only by 
comparing a literary text to its context, that we can appreciate its position in the political and 
aesthetical systems of its period. Thus we can answer questions regarding its relation to 
preexisting assumptions and whether it meets or extends the contemporaries' horizons of 
expectation. Second, such an investigation helps us acquire the picture of what those 
adaptations suggest regarding the intellectual milieu of the late Palaiologan period. Noticeably, 
rhetoric began to reflect the changing needs of its contexts that is a society where a class of 
businessmen recruited from within the aristocracy was emerging." Accordingly, rhetoricians 
responded by inventing new formulas of praising the imperial excellence, such as in the 
* Such post-structuralist approaches interrogated the correlated elements of the notion of authorial voice, such 

as author, reader, or text. See E.D. Harvey, Ventriloquized Voices, New York: Routledge, 1992, 5-6. 


7^  Seech.1. 
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comparisons (Zvyxpioetc) that glorified a new kind of ruler and of polity. 

Before beginning the analysis proper of these texts, it is necessary to stress that this 
investigation will highlight not only their particularities but also their formal characteristics 
common to other similar contemporary texts. Thus, in the remainder of this introduction I will 
briefly deal with the literary background of Manuel's political texts by investigating two 
aspects, which will facilitate a comparison between Manuel's techniques and widespread 
literary practices in the Palaiologan period: first, the literary landscape at the turn of the 
fifteenth century; and second, I will offer an overview of the emperor's writings. 

As far as the Byzantine literary context is concerned, the contours of Manuel's literary 
ceuvre were adjusted to several developments noticeable in late fourteenth century literary 
landscape: the conditions in Constantinople determined by the extreme social and economic 
situation before 1402; and, after that date, a revival in literary activities characterized by a 
phenomenon of experimentation with various genres and literary forms. As I have pointed out 
in the previous chapter, the intellectual life in the capital continued to flourish during 
Manuel's reign, despite a setback in the last decade of the fourteenth century? After the end of 
the Ottoman siege in 1402, the number of texts such as orations, homilies, or verse 
compositions increased, possibly also under the pressure of the new political conditions that 
saw a number of changes in the Byzantine political institutions.’ Discussions of specific 
political conditions such as the conflicts in the Peloponnese or the union of the Churches 
regularly emerged in the admonitory orations produced during this period.? Owing to its 
cultural and political prestige, Constantinople continued to attract many of the educated elites 
from the provinces for even if some authors left Constantinople, others continued to move into 
the capital. Upon his return from Crete, Joseph Bryennios remarked the difference in terms of 
intellectual activities between the poverty of the southern island and the capital: 

Instead of the conversation with the Cretans we have the Constantinopolitans and 


instead of the many villages we have the monasteries, and instead of fear we have 


* On the situation before 1402 see Manuel, Letters, 34 addressed to Balsamon: "There was a certain person in the 
audience who did not know the source of the letter or its purpose. It struck him so forcibly that he was quite 
ready to believe it could not be a product of our present literary poverty, for he was reminded of some of the 
ancients whose names are preserved even after death by their writings." 

° At the same time it is noticeable the increase of pieces of demonstrative rhetoric like encomia or psogoi, while 
the admonitory orations popular in the later decades of John V's reign are noticeably fewer during Manuel's 
reign. Many historians have looked at the encomia and epitaphioi for their historical information (A. 
Kioussopoulou, BaciAee rj owovópuoc, 163-181). A. Kioussopoulou, (Ibid., 181) argued that the high number of 
encomiastic texts from the Palaiologan period attested that they were necessary in a political system that 
included not only the archontes but also the demos. 

?  Gemistos Plethon, Deliberative Oration on the Situation in the Peloponnese and Joseph Bryennios, Deliberative 
Oration on the Union of the Churches. 
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courage, instead of barbarians we have learned people. And let me say what is more 
important: instead of death we found life, and instead of turmoils we found 
serenity, and instead of slavery we found the greatest freedom. dvti tç óuuMaq 
TOV Kpntik@v £xouev TOUS nodítaç kal vr) TOAAM@V xopítov TA uovaotrjpiut, dvri 
póßov trjv aoftav, avti BapBápov Aoytous. Na ein tò pEyadwtepov. Gurt 
Oavéátou evprKapev Çwńv, Kal dvti povproúvaç nerúyauev yaArvny, kai Gurt 
dovAgiac ueytotnv £AevOepíav. 


In spite of the difficult social and economic conditions, the authors of this period 
continued to write on a variety of topics" and displayed a high familiarity of the rhetorical 
canons.” Thus, in the hitherto unedited encyclopedic text titled The Garden (To Kíjroc), the same 
Joseph Bryennios included a chapter on definitions of different rhetorical genres and tropes.“ 
In another text he provided a definition of rhetoric as central element of political life: pytopiKh 
Zort Õúvapıç cexvikoO Aóyou riQavoO, Ev npáyuaot MOAITIKOIG, TEAOG Éyovoa TO KAAS eineiv 
Kata TO évógxóuevov.? Many other late Palaiologan authors showed familiarity with rhetorical 
theory. In the preamble of his prosphonetikos logos for emperor Manuel II, John Chortasmenos 
defined his oration in a threefold manner, kata yévoc Léo, katà vórov, kat' eiooc.'5 For his 
part, Manuel Chrysoloras praised the emperor for having applied correctly these norms to his 
texts." Isidore of Kiev also showed acquaintance with the rules of the different genres when he 
described the different kinds of texts of praise or when he set up his views on how an 


oratorical piece should look.” 


" Bryennios, Letters, 27: Eig tac xeipag tob kòp TiavvovAn Aè Entya. Bryennios' return to Constantinople may be 


counted as part of the tendency noticeable especially among the rich families living in the Italian insular 
possessions, like Crete or Chios, to move from these territories into the capital of the empire where they had 
better business opportunities or contacts, Th. Ganchou, "La famille Kovyovons à Constantinople et 
Négropont, avant et apres 1453,” in Bevetia-EvBota and tov 'Eyputo oto Neyponóvre, Venice: Institute of 
Byzantine and Post-Byzantine Studies, 2006, 48-49. 

2 On the literary interests of Palaiologan authors see P. Schreiner, "Literarische Interessen in der 
Palaiologenzeit anhand von Gelehrtencodices: Das Beispiel des Vaticanus gr. 914," in Geschichte und Kultur der 
Palaiologenzeit, Vienna: Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschafte, 1996, 205-221. 

5 S. Wahlgren, "Byzantine Literature and the Classical Past:” "the highest registers are strained towards the 

extreme in accordance with general rules derived from the ancient language system. This has been compared 

to the development of Classical Sanskrit where texts are written which respect Panini's standard grammar to 
the letter but display a language very different from that of Panini. This kind of Greek has seldom appealed to 
readers of later generations - Browning speaks of a 'mandarin-like' classicism - and sometimes did not do so 

even to contemporaries: Theodore Metochites was already the target of criticism during his lifetime," in A. 

Bakker, ed., A Companion to the Ancient Greek Language, Malden: Blackwell, 2010, 536. 

Vindob. theol. gr. 235, f 88v: the chapter titled nepi prntopiKdv discusses categories such as ub8oc, óujynuá, 

xpeta, etc. 

Joseph Bryennios, Ta heurethenta, 326. 

Chortasmenos-Hunger, 217: 6 mapwv ovtool Aóyoc navnyvpikñg HEV ott Kata yévog idéac, tod EyKwulaotiKOd 

dé tÓnov, kat elëoc Tpos@wvntiKdc 68 ài tò Bpaxú te Kal oúupetpov. 

"7  Chrysoloras, Epistolary discourse 75.28-30: ov Aë £v toútoiç axpibc tov vexvítrv kai vopobEtnv ederéac. In 

addition, in the same passage, he praised the emperor for not mixing monodies and epitaphioi. 

PP, 3, 135.25: Cp voívuv Tob t&v éykoyítov Deouon tols npnuévotg kaðódov A€yElv TPpOAVaAPWVOdVTOS, Epya, 


yévoc, xai matpíóa tavtnv Kpnnida tHv SAwV Ékeivog únoðeivaı. Cf. 135.11 GAA’ Worep Exeivar BaoíAeii 
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As part of their acquaintance with rhetorical rules, authors of Manuel's reign also 
practiced a sort of literary criticism and privileged a limited set of rhetorical qualities drawn 
from the handbooks of rhetorical theory, especially Hermogenes": clarity, vigor, intensity, the 
composition, and the density of the arguments (tò oaqéc, dbvauic, Sewdtng Tom Adywv, 
óvouátov outen, Kal ń vv évOvunuéácov nvkvótnc),? the importance of the thoughts 
combined with clarity (tò rop vod péyeBos peta tod ocoaqoóc).? In one of his letters, for 
instance, Manuel Kalekas praises clarity,” while, later, Manuel Chrysoloras also praised other 
literary qualities as well: tv ye unv &v ooi Sbvaut xai Servotnta cv Adywv ðeíkvvo.” 

Owing to this awareness of rhetorical norms, court authors of the Palaiologan period 
took the freedom to innovate.” The increased literary activity of the post-1402 period can be 
accounted for a tendency to experiment with different literary forms in their texts, a 


phenomenon observable ever since the Komenian period. Within this tendency toward 


<Modoa> xai did návrwv oUnAoi xai yevvaiar tO SpactiKov perà xapítov Tu onoqaívovoa Kat tiva 
Aaunpotnta tæv Epywv nponéurnovoat, oUTW Kai TOUS Adyous Õiatópovg ttvàc Kai MoIKIAOUG kai xapíevrag Kat 
uerg tivog evpvOpov xai Aaunpüg tfj; ovvOrKNS xai tfjg nmpoonkoúonç avtois SElvdtTNtos Unnxeiv TE kai 
epildavelv udov rfjg Exetvwv dStavoiac, tva tivd ovppwviav xai &vaAoyíav keívoiç nopíoaivto, Kai oft 
yevécOat tò tod Aóyou oGyua, uov Aë oto é&uqavOfjvat tò Nav, cc uite Adywv appoGdvtwv trjv BAN 
evoeiv, unjt’éxetvouc cidoc nepiOeivai raútn ovuqovoóv kal cvvaSov tò napárav oóbauüc, &AA ei olóv te Kal 
XPUGEOIC Éngot TAS xpvodg Kal Aaunpàc THV Uro0Éogov Kal DacUukag kataokevacðñvar. 

? mukvótnc THV vonudtwv was a literary feature widely praised: Manuel mentions it in letters 24.3 (to 
Frangopoulos) and 27.5 (to Theodore Kaukadenos) as well as Manuel Chrysoloras in the Epistolary discourse 
75.5. Also Joseph Bryennios' letter 2.1 addressed to Nicetas Myrsiniotes: tç &uoroAfj oðnv u£v xai TH 
KGAAEL TOV òvouátwv xai TH vv évvoíov nuxvórqu Kal TH Sid návtov Ev xaAGc £xoóon ovvOrjkm Kal xoig 
&AAoig, oig tàg KaAdG émiotoAkg xoouob0otv oi KaA@c émoréAAeww eiddtec. On the resilience of this 
Hermogenian series of literary virtues in Byzantium see G. L. Kustas, Studies in Byzantine Rhetoric, Thessalonike: 
Patriarchikon Idryma Meleton, 1973, 13. 

2 Demetrios Chrysoloras commented on Manuel's ability to express many ideas in few words, Synkrisis, 81.9: «oi 
TOAAGKIC ATO uic AEEEWS copóv vonu&tov &vaxtveic, öv AVTOSG £kov &oopevoag Kal évékAeicag EV éksívn. 
Isidore of Kiev (Letter 5 to the emperor Manuel) distinguished in the audience of the Funeral Oration separate 
groups of people who appreciated different aspects of the oration: ó0ev xai oi uév épócv, uetà kpótwv xai 
Aaunp@v tæv éÉnaívov, trv tiv óvouétov ópav, tr|v ovvðńknv tov Aé&gov, TO Tis PpdoEews k&AAoc, cv 
táEw TOV émuyeipnuácov, kal Bac trv Sid Mavtds Tod Adyou &yáyuevoi trjv bia oof, einev du CC POVOLKÓG. 
Oi Sé abtov &Óókovv Tov xe(uevov óp&v &xeiva t&v Epywv npáttovta, à voic vv nañarðv Åv gáma, Kat oe 
pOeyyóuevov, & TH akapity mpattépeva trv TIéAorog Eowlev Tj u&AAov tis Dappapikfig EppvEeto Gvvaocsíag. 
(67.17-22) 

^ Kalekas, Letters, 10.31-32: &nei kai 6 pkpóç oot Adyoc £keivoc, Td cages Ev oic ypáqo TIuaV NapayyetAac. The 
same string of qualities was used by Constantine Ivankos in the letter to Simon the Athonite Monk: fj te yap 
óvou&tov ovvðńKN, kai ń TOV évOvunu&cov nvkvótnc, kai TO TOD vod uéysOoc ETA TOD caqoc, kai TPOOETL 
TO unàév TpaXv MapEivar toig ypdupac, tadta návta navüjyupig atexvGc< E. Legrand, Lettres de l'empereur 
Manuel Paleologue, Paris, 1893, 9-12. 

? Manuel Chrysoloras, Epistolary discourse, 74.17-18; and further on Ad tfj; Zu avtoic "eo: Kai CC Stapovis 
tov Adywv KatopuobvteEs, Kal xwpic õè orowyíag trvdc, xapitos rj xoAakeíag (81.33). 

^ |, Toth (Imperial orations, 183): “although we know that these compositions (i.e. imperial orations) continued to 
be written for and delivered at various public events, such as the great church feasts, coronations, arrivals of 
the emperor, etc., their contents and composition do not seem to have depended on those events. Here, once 
again, we encounter difficulties when taking Menander as a guide: while in connection with some other 
periods the range of his encomiastic types seems limited, in late Byzantium he looses contemporary relevance 
on account of being too extensive.” 
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experimentation can be counted several contemporary texts such as John Chortasmenos' 
Funeral lament (Opñvoç émitáquoc) for a member of the Asanes family or Demetrios Chrysoloras' 
Hundred letters addressed to the Emperor Manuel Palaiologos on “a certain matter”(Eis tov 6vtw¢ 
avtoKpatopa kOpw MavounA tov MaAcioAdyov Anuntptov rop XpvooAwpa EmtotoAal EKatov ëm ut 
mpayuatt).” In the first mentioned text, Chortasmenos combined verses with prose and dialog. 
The choice of a thrénos instead of a monody or an epitaphios logos is even more surprising for, in 
Byzantium, thrénoi have been almost exclusively used to relate unfortunate historical events.” 
Such thrénoi became a popular genre especially after the fall of Constantinople." However, 
Chortasmenos' text was addressed to a person in the imperial milieu, member of the Asanes 
clan and adopted the major features of this genre, as they can be identified in later texts: the 
use of political verse (vv. 1-130), of an ekphrasis on the beauty of the deceased youth,” and of a 
dialog between the mother and the son in both prose and verse (vv. 233-247). 

The second text by the contemporary author and emperor's oikeios, Demetrios 
Chrysoloras, also has a unique form resulting from the learned combination of the tradition of 
advisory texts for rulers with epistolography.? They were not intended as letters per se but as 
an exercise to prove that the author was able to write in a concise form, after the emperor 
accused him of excessive wordiness.? As M. Treu has pointed out, the Hundred Letters may also 
have constituted an attempt to emulate Manuel's Foundations and it is akin to another text by 
Chrysoloras, The Comparison between the ancient rulers and the emperor of today, written in the 
manner of a panegyric for the emperor Manuel IL? No less than twenty three letters were 
included in both texts (letters 15-41).*' Chrysoloras aimed at outlining the contours of an ideal 
ruler, by combining arguments of political thought, and theology, in a highly elaborated text.” 


^ To these texts can be added further contemporary writings such as M. Chrysoloras' Epistolary discourse, in fact 
a panegyric disguised in the form of a letter. 

^ A H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, vol 1, Munich: Beck, 1978, 159 and H.-G. Beck, 

Geschichte der byzantinischen Volksliteratur, Munich: Beck, 1971, 161-169. 

Earlier on, Alexios Makrembolites wrote a thrénos on the collapse of the Dome of Hagia Sophia, S. Kourouses, 

"Al AVTIANWEIS nepi THV &oxétov TOD xóopou kai ń KATH TO ETOCS 1346 NTWoIs Tob TpOvAAOD tç 'Ayíac Xogíac," 

EEBX 37 (1969-1970): 235-240. 

7 Ekphrasis on the beauty of the child ("Ex@paote tc wpardtntos tod ma1dd6c), Chortasmenos- Hunger, 106-131. 

^ H Hunger designated this strategy with the term «Raffinement der variatio» for it combined arguments of 
political thought, theology, and private life. 

? Manuel, Letters, 46 and 48. 

9? The form of the text (one hundred letters or rather paragraphs) echoed to a large extent Manuel's hundred 
Foundations, a text which treated the same range of topics in a similar fragmentary manner. In letter 75, 
Demetrios even alluded to the emperor's text: kepáñaia A tac ériotoAg úneppaívovta. The text has a 
paraenetic character and it is possible that, since the date of the text has been established in 1417, its 
composition was connected with the beginnings of John VIII's effective rule in the Byzantine empire. 

1 M. Treu, “Demetrios Chrysoloras und seine hundert Briefe,” BZ 3 (1894): 599-601. 

? A. Garzya, "Introduction," in Demetrios Chrysoloras, Cento Epistole a Manuele II Paleologo, Napoli: M. D'Auria, 
1984, 21. 
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All the letters were written according to a template that opened with the formula &pioce 
Boot Aen and ended with the greeting xaípoig. The Hundred Letters approached various topics: 
the opposition truth-falsity (letters 8, 69, 90); voluntary and involuntary acts (letters 42-47); 
theory and practice (letters 48-49); faith (letters 40, 55); physical phenomena and astronomy 
(letters 82-90); Christ's nature (letter 100). Yet, despite the apparent randomness, the text 
provides a unitary frame for it begins with an apology and then proceeds to grouping the 
topics according to broader themes.? 

Arguably, following a similar tendency to experiment with different literary forms 
several late Palaiologan authors introduced extensive narratives into their pieces of epideictic 
rhetoric which transform these texts into some of the lengthiest oratorical writings in 
Byzantine literature. As a matter of fact, in the absence of grand historical narratives, 
previously popular among many Byzantine writers,” it is noticeable that the epideictic oratory 
of this period underwent a process of narrativization. Authors of public oratorical texts were 
often preoccupied by ways to depict the rulers' deeds in words.” Along these lines, D. Angelov 
has recently noticed that "in Palaiologan court oratory the fantastic stories of the childhood of 
earlier emperors, such as Basil I and Manuel I, gave way to historical episodes serving as divine 
omens."* Indeed, although panegyrists continued to constantly remind the ruler's 
conventional virtues, many late Palaiologan texts which belonged to the epideictic genre 
reflected this tendency in court oratory. Symeon of Thessalonike's Encomium of Saint Demetrios, 
despite fitting into a well defined tradition of religious encomia of which the author was 
certainly aware," replaced the account of the saint's miracles with a lengthy account of the 
regional relations of Thessalonike in the early fifteenth century. Likewise, John Chortasmenos' 


Oration on the miracles of the Theotokos featuring a description of the Battle of Ankara in 1402, 


5 The first group of letters (1-21) deals with the "certain matter” which caused Chrysoloras to ask the emperor 
for forgiveness, the second group, 22-28 is an explicit praise for the emperor as forgiver; the third group 28- 
50, focuses on the emperor's qualities in the manner of a princely mirror; 51-60, returns to the topic of 
apology, 72-100 praises the emperor's virtues. Letters 15-41 and 64-68 take the form of an integrated princely 
mirror and borrow heavily from Chrysoloras' Synkrisis. 

* G, Dennis designated it as "the great gap” of Byzantine historiography which lasted for about a hundred years, 
The Reign of Manuel II Palaeologus in Thessalonica, Rome, 1960, 18. 

3 Eg. Isidore, Panegyric, 133: ob pny dia tobto ye Goy orwnãv And téAovG Kai ur] voAu&v &yyeipeiv xoig THV 
npayuácov Aóyoic, oinep Exeivwv và SevtEpa návtr] qépovotv, óonep AvwHOAoyEItal não: où yap oi Aóyot 
tac ttpá£eic, dAN’ot npá£eig notoOct tovs Aóyouc: And tavbtas yàp koi åkoñç åčioðvtar Kai THV EiKOTWV návtov 
dvVexetvac tuyxávovoi, kal TOVTOIG ALTO ytyvetor TH u xpfjoOo1 tH vv rpayu&cov aioðńosı, AAA broninterv 
EKATEPA UGAAOV Kal TOUTW XWPEIV EKELVWV KATÓTIV AVTOUS. 

% D Angelov, “Emperors and Patriarchs as Ideal Children and Adolescents. Literary Conventions and Cultural 
Expectations,” in Becoming Byzantine: children and childhood in Byzantium, A. Papaconstantinou and A.-M. Talbot, 
Washington D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library, 2009, 123. 

? D Balfour, Politico-Historical Works of Symeon, Archbishop of Thessalonica (1417 to 1429), Vienna, 1979, 104. 
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Demetrios Chrysoloras' Comparison between the Ancient Rulers and the Emperor of Today and 
Isidore of Kiev' Panegyric for John VIII used detailed narratives of events, in fact micro-histories 
of Manuel II's reign.? Thus, in their imperial orations, both Demetrios Chrysoloras and Isidore 
of Kiev integrated the emperor's achievements into larger historical accounts.” The process of 
narrativization of public oratory might have emerged also as a result of the fact that the court 
panegyrists, confronted with military disasters, were compelled to point out that there were 
still military deeds to be extolled. Consequently, orators were forced to present actions and 
campaigns of defense in more detail. For instance, in Isidore's panegyric Manuel's return from 
the West and the activities in the Peloponnese were recorded with minute details.” 

Moreover, Isidore's proem to his imperial oration gives an insight into the author's 
strategies which might very well have expressed a general trend in the Palaiologan period. 
Despite his initial declaration that the panegyric would be brief," his aesthetics emphasized a 
kind of public rhetoric based on close observation of reality: 


Among all the senses, seeing is the only one which sets clearly before one's mind 
the force and the truth of reality as it is. The one who perceives what he sees 
clearly and undoubtedly through the doors of his eyes sends to the soul the clear 
impressions of the reality. For their part, the words send judgment to the sense of 
hearing. TOv yap tot ytyvoyévov tův óóvagiv kai tův &Arfüeixv. obóguía tic viv 
Zrëpu  aio0/ogov OUTW ` oO wo EXEL Taplotnow &onsp  Spaoic. 
&vuAaypavóuevog yàp tv Opatav kaðapà kai &vaueirekta Kai Au Ovpíov Téin 
TOV óqO0aAuGv rapanéuneı tH Puxi tovs tUmous Exetvwv oageic [...]. Oi dE Aóyou 
TAV Kptow taic dKoaic CC PLX rapaméunovrec.? 


As it will be pointed out in a subsequent chapter in this unit (ch. II.4), the narrative features 
which characterized Palaiologan public oratory and which are understood in the wider 


framework of experimentation with rhetorical genres in the Palaiologan period, can be 


55 For a discussion of these texts and their historical narratives see O.J. Schmitt, “Kaiserrede und Zeitgeschichte 
im spáten Byzanz: ein panégyrikos Isidors von Kiew aus dem Jahre 1429,” JOB 48: 1998, 209-242 and I. Toth, 
Imperial orations in late Byzantium (1261-1453), PhD Dissertation, University of Oxford, 2003, 197. I Toth (Ibid, 160) 
had already remarked that Isidore of Kiev's encomium for John VIII presented several unconventional 
features: first, the extended encomium of the father which partially reflected Maximos Planoudes' speech on 
Michael IX's coronation; and second the praise of Constantinople largely reflecting a historical approach 
(“one of the most outstanding characteristics of this text is its historical nature and its explicitness in naming 
people, places, and events. As a result, this oration has been defined as a hybrid between history and 
encomium"). 

? CL the narratives in Demetrios Chrysoloras' Synkrisis, 239-244 and Isidore, Pangeyric, 157.23-199.30. 

^  [bid, 163.26-164.23. From this point of view, it is noticeable the detailed and the rapid succession of events: 
&pac toívuv ékeiOev, návtrwv ¿ç trv Paordidsa zo voorfjoat npóuvav eEalpvnsg kpovoáuevoc, xavaAaupávet 
trv ITéAortoc, unde tov Zu téAet ti kai Spaoar BoUAerot yrvookovtov. 

^ In the account of Manuel's deeds, Isidore begins by exhibiting his method intended to follow an as short as 

possible path: aA ’emActer pe Aéyovra trv xpuor|v Kai BaoUuxkriv GAnv tod yEvous osıpàv ó xpóvoç kai TAC 

Booästouc éxetvwv mpdéeig Kai wo Ev xeqaAaío dinyovpEevov xai TO TMV Adywv ufjkog TO rpookopéq 

EKPEVYWV WC olóv TE Kal TA návtov éketvov TOV HETAED Tapadpaywv, Zo ole TPOGHKEL kaxaotrjoo TOV Adyov. 

Isidore, Panegyric, 133. 9-15. 
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detected in the Funeral Oration as well. It is therefore not far fetched to say that the emperor 


tried to respond to the expectations of the literary community of which he was a member. 


An overview of the emperor's rhetorical ceuvre 

Phenomena like experimentation with genres or narrativization exerted a considerable 
influence on Manuel's compositions. In addition to this general outline of the literary context 
of Byzantium in this era, the understanding of his political texts also relies on the general 
traits of his literary activity. A brief overview and discussion of all his texts is of relevance here 
since often, the earlier writings provided the material and themes for his later, more extensive 
texts. Moreover, so far the overviews of Manuel's works fell short of giving an appropriate 


? scholars tended to emphasize the 


account of his corpus of texts. With few exceptions,’ 
“useless” rhetorical sophistication of the emperor's texts understood only by an educated elite 
and considered that most of them were devoid of historical information." Thus, in his 
monograph, J. Barker dismissed Manuel's literary activity as lacking substance“ whereas G.T. 
Dennis' statement regarding the emperor's letters, despite the later retractions, echoed the 
views on Byzantine literature of a past generation of scholars.“° 

A look at the emperor's ceuvre reveals that the list of his works resembles the writings of 
his contemporary fellow authors who approached a similarly wide range of genres." The early 
letters sent by Demetrios Kydones, his mentor, suggest that the emperor benefited from a 
complete rhetorical education which, at a first stage, entailed the production of several 
rhetorical exercises that reflected the prescriptions found in the handbooks of rhetoric 
circulating in later Byzantium. Indeed, his first literary attempts which have been preserved 


can be regarded rather as rhetorical exercises. This is the case with the essay On drunkenness in 


the form of an ekphrasis,? preceded by a preface on a hypothetical situation and drawing on 
p yap yp 


5 Th. Khoury remarked the emperor's care to write in an elaborated and embellished style: “Introduction,” in 
Manuel II Paléologue. Entretiens avec un Musulman. 7e controverse, Paris: Cerf, 1966, 14-15. 

^ An exception is Ch. Dendrinos' unpublished PhD dissertation which tries to contextualize two of Manuel's 
theological texts by looking into the circulation of books and ideas in the late Palaiologan period. Also E. 
Trapp's discussion of the Dialogs with a Muslim in historical context and the context of doctrinary polemics: 
Manuel II. Palaiologos. Dialoge mit einem Perser. Vienna: Bóhlaus, 1966, 11-62. 

5 Barker, Manuel II, 402. 

^  G, Dennis, "Introduction," The Letters of Manuel II Palaiologos, xviii: "There is a fundamental dishonesty: while 
living in one world, they speak from another." 

" A complete list of Manuel's texts (including the uncertain and the spurious ones) was provided by Ch. 
Dendrinos, An annotated edition of the On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 430-446. 

^ Edited by J. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, vol 2, Paris, 1830, 308-309. 
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numerous hyperboles.” Similar to this text were his Ulysses' response to Antenor,? the Epistolary 
essay on dreams, and another ekphrasis titled A depiction of spring on a dyed, woven hanging. The 
latter text which attracted more scholarly attention than other rhetorical exercises dates from 
the time of his trip to Paris (1399-1400)? and draws on a topic popular among the ancient and 
the Byzantine rhetoricians.? 

A substantial part of Manuel's literary production was theological in nature, which 
prompted H.-G. Beck to label the emperor as a Theologe auf dem Thron.” Manuel was attached to 
the orthodox teachings despite his close friendship with Latin converts like Kydones or Manuel 
Chrysoloras. In his Letter to Alexios lagoup, when commenting on the place of theology among 
his preoccupations he stated: "I would not cease to discuss theology, answer and act against 


those men who attack our spiritual Mother, even if it be necessary to sacrifice my own life a 


55? 


thousand times.?" Manuel authored three lengthy apologetic texts in which he defended the 


positions of the Byzantine Church: The dialogs with a Muslim, The treatise on the Procession of the 
Holy Spirit, and the above mentioned letter addressed to Alexios Iagoup also on the procession 
of the Holy Spirit. Among these, The dialogs with a Muslim is the most extensive and complex 
composition.” Completed in the beginning of his reign, it was divided into twenty six 
polemical and apologetic sections, each dealing with an issue of Orthodox faith. The dialogs 
purportedly took place in the Turkish camp between the emperor and his interlocutor, the 
mouterizis of Ankara who, in the end, was convinced of the truth of the Christian faith. The 


background of the interlocutors in this debate, and the topics discussed, reflected the 


^ kal einen Ede Aovoao0aí uou uóvnv trv xeqaAr|v (o06& yàp sto Dog yéyova BaAavetov) 0 mpdc Depomstou 
TOV GWUATOS Ñ Mpd¢ káOapotv «oivoc» &v0' HSatoc uot rotto trv xpeíav &&vrmpérew, Anecdota graeca, vol. 2.285. 

5 Anecdota Graeca, vol 2, 310. 

?' J, Davis, "Manuel II Palaeologus' A Depiction of Spring in a Dyed, Woven Hanging," in Porphyrogenita. Essays on 
the History and Literature of Byzantium and the Latin East in Honour of Julian Chrysostomides. Edited by Ch. Dendrinos, 
J. Harris, J. Herrin, Aldershot: Ashgate, 2003, 411-423. 

* Manuscript Parisinus gr. 3041 indicates that the text was written in Paris, information which places the date 
of the text between 1400 and 1402, during Manuel's journey to Paris as a guest of Charles VI. 

5 Hermogenes and Libanios included spring among the compulsory subjects for the exercise of ekphrasis, R. 
Webb, Ekphrasis, Imagination, and Persuasion in Ancient Rhetorical Theory and Practice, Aldershot: Ashgate, 2009, 
56. From the Palaiologan period we have another rhetorical exercise by Maximos Planoudes who wrote a 
Comparison between spring and summer: Xóykpioig xeiivog Kai éapóc, J. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, 
Hildesheim: G. Olms, 1962, vol. 2, 310-339. The ekphraseis of spring were in fact a preferred theme for it 
occurred in other of the emperor's texts as well: it can be found in Manuel's letter 45 addressed to Ivankos 
(motapouvs &ypíouc xai vavoutópouc vuví coi npáovç abcr rapé&evo troi ovyxopotvtag trv Gtpaotv veu 
tod Aetofo výxeoða, tpíßov veAuácvov &rnAAayuévrv Kai kovioptoO xai óxouc xai kaoovog kai mot 
rotobvtoc ÓAio00v: uéor] yàp ooa CH Kpdoel Pevyel tà Tapa THV Auneiv óvvayévov LEewv. nod Aë Kai Orjoeic, 
ciné uou &vOÉov nouaMav trjv TOAANV, iwviðv, kpivwviðv Kal podwvidv, MOAAGV Etépwv Toroútwv, 
xapijouévov óoqprjogctv óóur|v abtópatov Kal &uíumcov; 

* H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Raum, Munich: Beck, 1959, 789. 

5 Ch. Dendrinos, An annotated edition of the treatise On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, VI, 364. 9-10. 

°° E, Voordeckers, "Les Entretiens avec un Perse de l' empereur Manuel II Paléologue," B 36, 1966: 311-317. 
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processes of transformation in Asia Minor which took place at the turn of the fifteenth century 
when the Ottomans had completely expelled the Byzantines from the region.” 
By and large, the dialog reflected contemporary preoccupations. Ever since the eighth 
century, the polemic against Islam has represented a major topic in Byzantine literature. 
Especially in the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries such polemical texts emerged more 
often and had a marked political content. Polemics against Islam found their place in various 
genres, as for instance in the historical works of Nikephoros Gregoras,” Laonikos 
Chalkokondyles,? John Kananos (The siege of Constantinople)? or Doukas.? Theologians and 
scholars were dealing intensely with the topic: Makarios Makres authored four orations 
against "those scandalized by the success of the impious ones"? Symeon of Thessalonike wrote 
a treatise entitled Kata £O0viv as part of his Dialog against heresies and a Letter for the 
strengthening of faith, that is against the Muslims.“ John Chortasmenos and Joseph Bryennios also 
wrote at least several short treatises on the polemic.” 
The other major theological composition, The treatise on the Procession of the Holy Spirit,*° 
written as a response addressed to an unidentified Latin theologian in Paris, is a text divided 
into a hundred fifty-six chapters and a preface intended to present the arguments for the 
validity of the Byzantines' position in a matter that had divided the Church for centuries. A 
similar topic is further discussed in his letter addressed to Alexios Iagoup.” 
Another category of texts with religious content is represented by his liturgical texts: 
prayers and homilies. Most of them were delivered on various religious feasts or upon 
important occasions such as the delivery of the city from the Ottoman siege. The prayers 
5 The mouterizis and his sons were recent immigrants to Anatolia from the Islamic heartlands, and Manuel was 
of course from Constantinople. As the latter spoke only Greek and the former Persian, Arabic and Turkish, the 
debate was carried out through an interpreter. Fittingly, the interpreter was a young Anatolian Greek 
converted to Islam (Trapp, Dialoge, 23). The interpreter a Greek Christian by birth and a Muslim by choice, 
individualizes in concrete form the process of change. He is in a sense not only bilingual but also bireligious. 

* E. Trapp, "Quelques textes peu connus illustrant les relations entre le Christianisme et l'Islam," BF 29 (2007): 
437-450. 

?  Nikephoros Gregoras, Byzantina historia, II, 202. 

©  Laonikos Chalkokondyles, Historical Expositions, ed. E. Darkó, Budapest: Hungarian Academy, 1922, 112-118. 

$ Ioannes Kananos, L'assedio di Costantinopoli, ed. E. Pinto, Messina: Edas, 1977, 10 and 16. 

$ Doukas, Historia, 39. 

Ilpóc rovc oxavdadiGouevous emi ti eUnpayía vv &oefv in A. Argyriou, Macaire Makrés et la polémique contre 

l'Islam, Vatican: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1986: 239-251, 258-265, 270-280, 286-300. 

* PG 155, 77-81. 

$ Vaticanus gr. 1325, f. 318r-v and f. 324r in Chortasmenos-Hunger, 22. Joseph Bryennios wrote a Ai&Aoyoc peta 
TIVOG ‘IopanAttov. From the same period we also have an anonymous AidAgéic Xpiotiavod Kai IouonAitov àv 
EPWTATOKPIOEWV nepi THS ducyuricov níoreoq vv Xpirixvàv, in PG 131. 37-40. 

The critical edition of this treatise by Ch. Dendrinos is under preparation in the Corpus Christianorum series. 

" The texts were discussed and edited by Ch. Dendrinos, An annotated edition of the treatise On the Procession of 


the Holy Spirit. 
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represented instances of public display of Orthodoxy as in the Morning prayers, a confession of 
faith dedicated to his son, or of encouragement in difficult situations addressed to the Mother 
of God (Kavov napakàntıkóç). The homilies represent a significant part of his literary output, 
as Manuel is one of the very few Byzantine emperors whose sermons have been preserved.® 
We have four homilies preserved under his name: On the Dormition of the Theotokos, On Saint Mary 
of Egypt, On Saint John the Baptist, and On the Nativity of Christ. The first one in chronological order 
was written and delivered after the emperor's recovery from an illness some time at the 
beginning of his reign, according to its editor, M. Jugie. The other three are much later and 
date from the second decade of the fifteenth century. The second one had a rather moralizing 
aim as it did not deal with Saint Mary of Egypt but was concerned with the “greatest sin of all, 
despair.” The other two homilies, still unedited, were concerned with the feasts at which they 
were performed. 

Like many other contemporary authors Manuel engaged in an intense letter exchange 
especially with a group of peer scholars. His correspondence comprising sixty eight letters was 
gathered with the help of Isidore of Kiev in one manuscript, Vat. gr. 632. Manuel's letters have 
been previously dismissed for their “rhetorical verbiage” and for their lack of concrete 
information.” Yet, a careful investigation indicates that they display a different kind of 
evidence not only on the emperor's actions but also on his literary activities and aesthetics. 
The letters which span over a period of forty years of his career deal mostly with literary 
matters: opinions on texts delivered in the framework of theatra, book exchanges, or simply 
favorable assessments of his friends' rhetorical skills.” The letter collection cultivates the 
image of a literatus capable of appreciating and enjoying the subtleties of elaborate rhetorical 
compositions. Often, the emperor expressed his view on the importance of practicing 
literature as both pleasure and benefit: 


Moreover, the study of literature is more advantageous for one who is not 
completely ignorant of writing than it would be either for rustics or for the expert 
writers. A lamp, in order to be of any use, must be given to one who is still capable 
of seeing, but is not in the direct sunlight. dAAws 0' Å vv Adywv vpipr] TH uñ 
TavteAds Aóyoug a&yvoobvtt uov npoof[kev nep &ypoíkotig xai roig TOUTOUG 
é£noknuévoig ei ye Sotéov OC xprjoiuov civar tov Aóxvov toig TE UN toU 


$ Apart from Manuel II, we have extant homilies only from Leo VI and Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos in the 
tenth and the eleventh centuries. 

9 Barker analyzed only one letter (68) which he considered to have offered sufficient information on the history 

of Byzantium, Barker, Manuel II, 309: at the same time by keeping in mind this letter- for all its exaggerations and 

disorganized hyperbole. 

Manuel, Letters. See ch. 2. 
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òpOaAuoùç EKKOTEIOL kai TOTS u POG MALOV toxagiévoic."! 


Less frequent are the letters dealing with matters of state governance or daily administration: 
recommendations of individuals, the exile in the Turkish camp, or the letters on the promised 
western financial aid. As I have pointed out in the previous chapter, it appears that his 
correspondents were his closest friends and relatives: many of his letters were addressed to his 
mentor, Demetrios Kydones, his close friend, Demetrios Chrysoloras, his ambassador, Manuel 
Chrysoloras, his mother, Helena Kantakouzene, his theios, Constantine Asanes, or his brother, 
Theodore. In one case, the controversy over the patriarchate of Matthew I, he used the 
epistolary form in four texts intended to answer the pamphlets of Makarios of Ankara. 

Owing to his involvement in the dynastic conflicts of succession to his father John V, 
Manuel authored several texts with political content in the decades preceding his access to the 
throne. In chronological order, the first one was an Admonitory oration to the Thessalonians during 
the Ottoman siege.” It was delivered in 1383, when the pressures of the Ottomans during the 
siege of Thessalonike were mounting and the Byzantines faced a choice between freedom in 
resistance and conditional surrender. Manuel put forward arguments drawn from the past 
history of the city as well as arguments that had to do with the Thessalonians' freedom.” The 
Admonitory Oration mirrors the preoccupations of fourteenth century authors of deliberative 
orations, such as Demetrios Kydones' De non reddenda Callipoli.“ In addressing the popular 
assembly (éxxAnota tod druov) of the Thessalonians gathered in the Church of Saint 
Demetrios,” the future emperor used a highly elaborated style despite the fact that probably 
most educated individuals did not remain in the city during the siege. Demetrios Kydones 


praised the author's refined Demosthenic expression in this oration.” This text, although 


^ Manuel, Letters, 5.12-15. Aesthetic pleasure and moral benefit, 83.5: xai Dëst Aë Kal tépneiv o~ddpa 
Ovvayévouc, npóc TH AvoiteAeic eivat toig ákxobovotv (Manuel's letters or Manuel Chrysoloras on the Funeral 
oration). 

?  YuufovAevtikóg Adyos npóc GeooaAovikeig víka EmoA1opKobvto, ed. B. Laourdas, Makedonia, 3 (1955): 290- 
307. 

^ A summary of the main points of the oration is available in Laourdas' edition (302-305) as well as in G.T. 
Dennis, The Reign of Manuel II Palaeologus in Thessalonica, 1382-1387, Rome: Pontificium Institutum, 1960, 81-84. 
On a contextualization of Manuel's ideas of freedom in this speech see D. Angelov, "Three kinds of liberty as 
political ideals in Byzantium, twelfth to fifteenth centuries," Proceedings of the 22" International Congress of 
Byzantine Studies. Plenary Papers, Sofia, 2011, 320-322. 

^ On Kydones' deliberative orations see J. Ryder, "Ideas and Preoccupations,’ 
Demetrius Kydones, Leiden: Brill, 41-49. 

^ Most probably the archontes of the city, the members of the Senate, and other representatives of the 
population in the city, B. Laourdas, "Admonitory Oration," 303-304. 

^ As noticed by F. Tinnefeld who lists only Constantine Ivankos living as a rhetorician, lawyer and teacher in the 

city, and seems to have provided moral support and counsel to the emperor during those years, "Intellectuals 

in Late Byzantine Thessalonike,” DOP 57 (2003): 157. 

obo kai tH Servotnt xai TH pa Kai TH uérpo xai TH TOV npayyátwv TLYXAVEL xai TH Navtaxod nappnotav 
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cognate with the emperor's political writings during his reign, remains different with regard to 
two major aspects: first, its plain deliberative character, which suggests that it was performed 
following intense debates about the conditions for signing a peace treaty with the Ottomans. 
This renders the oration an important testimony to the limits of Manuel's authority in 
Thessalonike. He had to deal with the strong opposition of the local magnates unsatisfied by 
the length of the siege. Second, the oration throws light on the relation between the city of 
Thessalonike and the central authority in Constantinople which, at that point in his political 
career, Manuel defied. His rebellion which came against John V's attempts to improve relations 
with the Ottomans was punished by his father with exile in Bayezid's camp. 

The other text, A panegyric for emperor John V upon his recovery from an illness, delivered in 
1389 was intended as a way to ask forgiveness for his multiple instances of disobedience and 
attempts to gain preeminence in the succession contest.” In terms of genre, Manuel's 
panegyric is one of the very few instances of an oration with such a title in late Byzantium. As 
has been noticed “it is not entirely clear whether Manuel follows Hermogenes and refers to the 
genre of the oration, or simply implies that the oration was pronounced in public, before an 
official gathering.”” In any case, it was possible that it reflected an attempt to resuscitate 
Byzantine imperial rhetoric of the Palaiologan period.® After describing the miracle of the 
emperor's recovery, Manuel turns to John's role in defending the state from the barbarian 
Ottomans. Here, Manuel's aim was obvious: to underline the Ottoman threat at a time when 
emperor John was trying to reach a favorable peace with them.” 

The above enumeration of the emperor's texts indicates that Manuel's literary output 
was not only vast but also varied. In addition, the emperor took care to collect and circulate his 
writings in a coherent and unitary form. With the help of several of his acquaintances, Isidore 


of Kiev, Makarios Makres or Joseph Bryennios he revised most of his texts and attempted to 


EMLELKELA PlyVUVaL Gone TIva Anuooévoug Oo voi dkoVooVOLV énuéuneic, Kydones, Letters, 262.22-25. 

^ Manuel II Palaiologos, “Adyog navnyupikos nepi tfi; Tob Baothéwe vyetac,” ed. J.-F. Boissonade, Anecdota Nova, 
Paris: Dumont, 1844, 223-238. 

? [da Toth, Imperial orations, 179. 

%2 As stated, the aim of the oration was threefold: tpia ór| v&yaO& xoig ypdupaor yiyvetat tovtoioiv’ buveitoi 
oqóópa Geóc, cvotéAAovtat Sé arb61 oi Ovoueveic, oke 68 dANVeic, cuváua n&ot Poyaíoic, elc trv Mpotépav 
oO Katactdvtec doqáAeirv napa nüoav £Aníóa, ot Éyovotv 6 tı ka yévoito, Panegyric, 226. 

s: Panegyric, p. 231-232: 51'abtod ‘Pwyatouc tfj; TV npoyóvov róync abc tuxeiv, f| kai npóc toùç &x0fotouc 
BapBdpous onep avTOMOAT CAG, wç ur] WEE, xpóvov rjór cuxvóv vikntàç avadetkvuory, GAA xai rca av 
uv ¿nic &ya67| tH BaciAei ovvanentn. Kat obdév obk Ett Av nepiñv T] TO otévetw npò óqO0oAuGv OpHo1 tovs 
Kivdvvouc,. Ei Ovoiv toívuv etveka taic evyxaic &xproóueOa npóc edy, évòç LEV TOD ur| yevéotot racovói roig 
&xOpoic eig Boppáv, Got &Aóyov Opéuuatoc Siknv aq’ Hav ékeívoug exer maíveoðar, £répov ðè tod deiEar 
tovtous Uno Cuyóv 0o'8v étóyxavov Guter, Kal taúty ToUToIc éne&eAOeiv Qv elc re Tas nóAei Kal tà iepà kal 
Tous vews &picav ron Geo, 
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produce definitive editions of his compositions which he included in four manuscripts similar 
in layout and decoration and dedicated to his son: Vindob. phil. gr. 98, Cryptensis Z 5 1, Barb. 
gr. 219, and Vat. gr. 1619.” 


The emperor's political texts 

Having briefly outlined the late Byzantine literary landscape, the contemporaries' horizons of 

expectation, and Manuel's ceuvre, I will now turn to the analysis of the emperor's political texts 

written during his reign. From the outset it should be noted that this group of texts can be 
divided into two broad categories. The first one included texts with an official character: 
letters issued by the emperor's chancellery addressed to various states and often concerned 
with issues of foreign policy and regional trade;® and official documents such as prostagmata or 
chrysobulls granting different rights to various people or the Church. All these texts, most 
probably elaborated by the emperor's officials," in addition to references to the current state 
of affairs, comprised references to the emperor's profile in accordance with the ideological 
tenets of Byzantine propaganda. A summary of these ideas can also be encountered in a brief 
note added at the end of codex Vindob. phil. gr. 42, a fifteenth-century manuscript including 
the political texts of Manuel IL? This notice summarized several principles regarding the 
imperial office drawn from law collections of emperors Basil I, Constantine, and Leo: the 
emperor as embodiment of law, his generosity, and the necessity for the emperor to respect 

Orthodoxy and synodal decisions.* 

This official approach to political matters emerging from statements of official nature 
was considerably enhanced and refined by several texts which dealt with a related set of 
ideological issues. Unlike other texts of his which often alluded to political issues, such as 
several of his letters, the fifth section in the Dialogs with a Muslim, or some of the prayers, these 
texts were constructed around a political meaning. They can be differentiated from the 
emperor's literary production and from the body of official documents on the basis of further 
criteria: their elaboration in a highbrow literary style and their circulation not only in public 
8 See Ch. Dendrinos, An annotated edition of the treatise On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, lx. After 1420s these 

manuscripts reached Bessarion's library. For a list with the contents of the manuscripts see Appendix 11. 

55 For instance the letter addressed to the Senate of Venice in which Manuel requested that Venetian merchants 
stop giving support to local traders who evaded the custom duties (kommerkion), see J. Chrysostoimides, 
"Venetian commercial privileges under the Paleologi,” Studi Veneziani 12 (1970): 354-355. 

* ` We know only that Manuel Chrysoloras wrote the diplomatic letters addressed to the King of Spain. See C. 
Marinesco, "Manuel Paléologue et les rois d'Aragon. Commentaire sur quatre lettres inédites en Latin, 
expédiées par la chancellerie Byzantine," Bulletin de la Section Historique. Academie Roumaine, 11 (1924): 192-202. 

D See Appendix 5. 
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performances but also within a restricted circle of literati. In addition, they were later on 
collected in a single manuscript, the Vindob. phil. gr. 98, dedicated to John VIII, the emperor's 
son and successor. This luxurious codex written on vellum and produced in the imperial milieu 
belonged to the above mentioned series of four manuscripts that included all of the emperor's 
writings." This attempt to collect revised editions of his texts indicate the emperor's wish not 
only to underline the idea of the legitimacy of his successor but also to provide his son with 
the theoretical tools necessary for the act of governing. As a matter of fact, the heading of the 
contemporary manuscript Vindob. phil. gr. 42, which reproduced the Vindob. phil. gr. 98 and 
included all these texts, points to the overall conception of the manuscript as an advisory book 
for his son: 


Admonitory book of the most pious Manuel Palaiologos addressed to his most 
beloved son and emperor, John Palaiologos. It includes the following: epistolary 
preface of the ensuing chapters, a hundred chapters with an acrostich, a protreptic 
speech on the study of literature, etc [...]. BiBAtov mapavetikov tod &Ucepeotátov 
Kal QiAoxpíorou MavourjA tod IlaAatoAóyou, rpóc tóv épaopwtatov vióv avTOD 
Kai Boohëo, 'Ioávvnv tov IlaAotoAóyov. Ev @ mepiéxetor táOe& Zero 
npooiuiakr| tjv éqQe6fjg keqaAaíov, KEMdAaia Exatov Oi aKpootixidoc, Aóyoc 
MPOTpEMTIKOG eic Adyous [...]. ® 


In this category can be included first three very short texts that touch on political matters: A 
Psalm on Bayezid, condemning the Sultan's attacks against Constantinople,” a Prosopopoiia (What 
the lord of Persians and Scythians Timur may have said to the tyrant of the Turks),” and an Oration 
addressed to his loyal subjects. The first two which could be considered as a pair mark the fall of 
his archenemy, Bayezid.” The Psalm was written in the manner of a Biblical text and parallels 
to a large extent the language of the Old Testament's psalms. Yet, these parallels also show the 
freedom which the emperor took in using his prototypes. Thus, while he took several passages 
from the Psalms he was also keen to elaborate on them under the new political 


circumstances.” The other short poem is essentially a learned psogos, that heaps scorns against 


87 MSS Vindob phil. gr. 98 and 42 were analyzed and dated by H. Hunger, Katalog der griechischen Handschriften der 

Österreichischen Nationalbibliothek. Teil 1: Codices historici, Codices philosophici et philologici, Vienna: Prachner, 1961, 

205-207, and O. Mazal, Byzanz und das Abendland, Vienna: Osterreichische Nationalbibliotheke, 1981, 117-118. 

The tables of contents of the codices include apart from these texts other texts as well, although they have not 

been preserved. 

See Appendix 6. 

Ed. E. Legrand, Lettres de l'empereur Manuel Paléologue, Paris: Maisonneuve, 1893, 140 

? Ibid, 141. 

? Both were dated to the time of Manuel's return travel in Constantinople after his journey to Paris, J. Barker, 
Manuel II, 517 and B. de Xivrey, Mémoire, 127. 

? oi renoiOórec eic avtdv (l. 24- Legrand edition) and oi neno1Botes Emi xópiov (Psalm 124); Aën 8ó&av ó Aaóc 
avtod (l. 23) and d6te 8ó&av và Geo (Psalm 67) // £i6ocav návteç oi Aaoi trv 6ó&av avtod (Psalm 96); 6 Góc 
NEO eic aidva aidvos (l. 4-5) and ó 8€ 0&6 Boot ene ruv npó aiðvoç (Psalm 73). 
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Bayezid. Furthermore, the Oration addressed to his subjects is another very short deliberative text 
in which the emperor combined both moral and political advice. There he used a string of 
imperatives (gedye, Siwxe, utoer) thereby exhorting his subjects to fight for their people, the 
fatherland, and the emperor.” 

Yet, apart from these three short pieces of writing, four other texts deal extensively 
with questions of ideology in a form and style far more elaborated. Since these four texts pose 
numerous problems of form and content, I consider that it is worthwhile to investigate them 
not only in terms of their historical and ideological content but also in terms of their form and 


strategies of constructing political messages; this is what the following chapters attempt to do. 


?5  tovtous Aë yevvatous &vópac avtovs derkvUvai on£p yévouc, ón£p Matpidoc, ón£p toO Kpatobvtos avbtob, PG 
156, 561-562. 
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Chapter 3: 


The deliberative voice: The dialog with the empress mother on 
marriage 


Introduction 


The first text in chronological order, the Dialog on marriage, corresponds to a strategy of 
conveying political messages that is characterized by a sense of conversationalism and 
intimacy between the two interlocutors, the emperor Manuel II and his mother Helena. 
Despite its apparently domestic topic and its careful rhetorical construction, a political 
message of dynastic succession on the Byzantine throne underpins the meaning of this text. In 
the present chapter I will deal with the literary strategies involved in the construction of this 
message: Manuel's approach to the genre of dialog and the interplay of demonstrative and 
deliberative topics in forging his authorial voice. 

The dialog was written around 1396, during the first years of the long Ottoman 
blockade of Constantinople which was to last until 1402.’ The manuscript evidence analyzed by 
A. Angelou, the editor of the text, indicates that it was thoroughly revised by the author 
himself and included in the already mentioned manuscript Vindob. phil. gr. 98 dated after 
1417.’ The revised version, purged by the overly negative statements against his then enemies 
was most probably intended to serve as an encouragement addressed to his successor, John 
VIII (r. 1425-1448), to marry and procreate. This hypothesis is confirmed not only by the fact 
that, by the time of this final revision, John VIII assumed full power in Byzantium as co- 
emperor, but also by the fact that the codex Vindob. phil. gr. 98 also comprised other texts 
specifically dedicated to John VIII, such as the Foundations and the Seven ethico-political orations.’ 
! 1396 is the terminus ante quem of the dialog, the date of the letter which Manuel sent to Demetrius Kydones 

together with the text. However, 1394 seems also a plausible date as Manuel refers to the sudden break of the 
treaty with Bayazid occurring in 1394. More details are provided by A. Angelou, "Introduction" Dialog with the 
Empress-Mother on Marriage by Manuel II Palaiologos, Vienna: Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1991, 20. 

2 MS Parisinus gr. 3041; in addition to the revised dialog, the Parisinus comprises other texts by Manuel 
together with revisions: letters, prayers and various rhetorical short exercises. For a discussion on this 
manuscript see G. Dennis, "Introduction," in The Letters of Manuel II Palaiologos, xx-xxvi. 

* For a detailed discussion of the political context of the dialog see M. Dabrowska, “Ought One to Marry? 


Manuel II Palaiologos' Point of view," BMGS 31 (2007): 146-156. 
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Owing to its vividness of expression, the dialog seemingly reflects a real and rather less 
formal dispute between the emperor and his mother concerning marriage.* Helena’s 
uneasiness regarding Manuel’s reluctance to marry was probably real since her son married 
very late in 1392, at the age of forty-two and only after he became emperor? For Byzantine 
standards of imperial marriages, this was at a very late age" In addition, other pieces of 
evidence suggest that such a dialog might have taken place. The image of a well cultivated 
woman ascribed to the character of his mother corresponds to reality. Helena Palaiologina 
Kantakouzene, the daughter of John VI Kantakouzenos (r. 1347-54) and the wife of John V 
Palaiologos, was a writer herself. In one of his letters dated to the early 1350s, Demetrios 
Kydones, praised the young princess for the émtvixio1 Adyo1 she composed in honor of her 
father’s victories.’ Her role in organizing meetings of the circles of late fourteenth-century 
Byzantine literati can hardly be underestimated. On the one hand she participated in the 
debates related to the hesychastic movement supporting Gregory Palamas, and especially his 
close friend, the Patriarch Philotheos Kokkinos (1300-1378).° On the other hand she patronized 
and sponsored the activity of antihesychast scholars like Nikephoros Gregoras and Demetrios 
Kydones. The latter, who openly opposed Patriarch Philotheos and became Manuel’s tutor, 
documented Helena’s patronage in six letters addressed to her, in which he acknowledged the 
material and intellectual benefits he had received from her.’ 

These biographical elements indicate that the dialog might not have been intended 
exclusively for the entertainment of a gathering of connoisseurs from the imperial court, since 
its contents involve the highest ranking individuals in the Byzantine state and pertain to 
aspects of state administration which had serious political implications for the late Byzantine 
Empire. Certainly, there was a touch of courtly pleasantry: the dialog begins and ends in a 


^ A A. Angelou, "Introduction", in Dialog on marriage, 56-57. 

* Reinert has put forth a similar conjecture. See S. W. Reinert, "Political Dimensions of Manuel II Palaiologos’ 
1392 Marriage and Coronation," in Novum Millennium. Studies on Byzantine History and Culture dedicated to Paul 
Speck, eds C. Sode, S. A. Takács, P. Speck, Aldershot: Ashgate, 2001, 291-302. 

Since many of them served as pawns in political exchanges, the members of the imperial family married 
usually at a very young age. For instance, John V Palaiologos married at the age of sixteen, while Helena, his 
wife, and Manuel's mother, married even earlier at the age of twelve. 

^ Kydones, Letters, 389, dated to the period between 1347-1352. 

Philotheos Kokkinos dedicated a theological treatise to her, On Beatitudes, most probably in order to 
acknowledge Helena's efforts to promote hesychasm. However, her attitude regarding the Union of the 
Orthodox and Catholic Churches must have been more moderate, since Paul of Thebes, the Latin archbishop 
of Thebes and Athens, praised her in a letter for being favourable to the union of the two Churches. In O. 
Halecki, Un empereur Byzance de à Rome, London: Variorum Reprints, 1972, 117. 

In Letter 222, while praising Helena's deeds, Demetrius says that he received many gifts and positions in the 
imperial court. He acknowledges her action in his letters (nos. 25, 256, 134, and 143). For a discussion of 
Kydones' letters to Helena see F. Kianka, "The Letters of Demetrius Kydones to Empress Helena," DOP 46 
(1992): 155-165. 
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playful manner while it frequently alludes to the private lives of the dialogists. However, 
beyond this surface playfulness, the characters involved in the dialog show awareness and 
concern regarding the political and social problems of Byzantium under the attacks of Bayezid. 

Manuel dedicated the Dialog on marriage to his mentor, Demetrios Kydones, to whom the 
emperor sent it together with a letter in which he asked for further comments, as he did in the 
case of his other texts.” But in 1396, by the time Manuel finished and sent the text, Kydones 
was very old, and, unlike in other cases, there is no reaction from him. Although we do not 
have sufficient information regarding the performance of the dialog in a theatron-like 
gathering, several allusions to an audience indicate that the dialog was read publicly." On the 
other hand, the fact that Manuel revised and recopied the text after 1417 in a different 
manuscript indicates that he envisaged its significance beyond the immediate purpose of a 


recitation in a courtly gathering. 


3.1. Contents and Structure 


The debate of the Dialog on marriage concerns the question whether marriage is necessary and 
useful for rulers. Manuel argues against his mother that marriage does not necessarily bring 
benefit into an emperor's career, and, moreover, in times of political turmoil, it can even 
become burdensome. In spite of his reasoning based on his experience accumulated during the 
turbulent second half of the fourteenth century, in the end, the emperor accepts his mother's 
arguments regarding the political advantages of a married ruler and concedes defeat as if in an 
athletic contest." 

Roughly, the dialog can be divided into an introductory conversation (ll. 1-300), and the 
discussion proper on the utility of marriage in an emperor's life. In the beginning of the 
conversation Manuel entices his mother into the discussion by alluding to the past instances of 
deceit he sometimes used in the conversations with her. She responds to the challenge and a 
short exchange of opinions on the morality of deceit in given situations follows. This 
rhetorically elaborated introduction of the dialog, which seems to reflect a set of courtly 


conversational habits, contrasts with the author's other conversational text titled The dialogs 


? Manuel, Letters, 62. Manuel wrote the letter in 1396 while in Constantinople; he urged Demetrios, who was in 
Northern Italy, to return to the capital. The letter echoes the difficult moments of the Ottoman blockade 
(1394-1402). 

1 For instance in Dialog, 102: Hd1otov yap atvetar maior tO Ogatàg xaOgGouévouc 0 rpayyuatikóg rj AoyıkÕç 
TOAEMODVTAS ovctivaco0v kaQop&v. 

? Dialog, 116. 
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with a Muslim. There, in the first section he included a dedication to his brother, Theodore, 
Despot of Morea, and several preliminary paragraphs explaining the rationale of the dialog (tò 
Aaunpóv xai Béßarov mappnoidletar tis rjuetépag evoebeiag Kai miotewc) and the 
circumstances of the dialog (the place: in Ankara, and the interlocutor: a certain mouterizis).? 

After the introductory exchange of sophisticated questions and replies, Manuel arrives 
at the main topic of discussion and ironically blames Helena of deceit when admonishing him 
to get married. 


I believe you recall, Mother, how you used to praise the bond of marriage, whilst 
sometimes I took the opposite line [...] I confess it was not without suspicion that I 
listened to your words. Nevertheless I was persuaded: I did get married and quickly 
looked upon children. But I was not able to eliminate with the blessings of marriage 
all the everyday cares of a married life. oipo oE peuvioðar GO ufjcep, cog de) oú pèv 
tův ouQuyíav € enfe £yol O'évíote uv tobvavtiov &nav &O6óxei L. .] Ov yap XWPIG 
oxowUíac, óuoAoyó, fjkovóv oou tæv Aóyov: GAN’ Crelo" Kal Zumug: Kal naióag 
Dän Eidov. E¥piokov Ai £pavróv cel, oùðeví TG AMO Tod yfjuot KaAwV Óvváugvov 
t£AeícG £kkpoboac0a1 Tas óonuépar Ppovtidac. 


Skeptical regarding the benefits of matrimony, the son then demands further explanations 
stating that Helena's arguments resided mostly in all mothers' desire to see their grandsons 
grow up.” In order to clarify his position he suggests to discuss the issue of marriage on the 
basis of twelve rhetorical topics, six final and six circumstantial.'* The final ones were Right (tò 
(oiov), Legitimacy (to vóuiuov), Honour (trò £vóo£ov), Benefit (rò ovuqépov), Possibility (ro 
dvvatdv), Consequence (rò éxBnoduevov). The circumstantial were Person (tò npóocwnov), Matter 
(tò mpayua), Time (ó xpóvoc), Place (6 témoc), Manner (ó zpónoc), and Cause (1 aitia). In addition, 
Helena establishes the rule of the game, according to which, the winner of the debate had to be 
able to advance more arguments than the interlocutor in most of the topics." Such topics were 
indeed well known to any late Byzantine student educated in the spirit of the ancient 
rhetorical handbooks. For instance, in their Progymnasmata Aphthonius and Hermogenes, the 


two widely known rhetoricians, discussed exactly these twelve topics as a basis of any literary 


5 Cf, the preface of the dialog, Dialogs with a Muslim, ed. E. Trapp, 6-7. Other occasional dialogs in Manuel's work, 
like the one between Croesus and Solon in the First Ethico-Political Oration (PG 156: 388.) and another in the 
Funeral Oration, (Manuel II Palaiologos, Funeral Oration, 235-239) have no introduction whatsoever but are 
integrated into larger textual units. 

^ Dialog, 70. In this chapter I will use the translation provided by A. Angelou in his edition of the Dialog. 

5 Dialog, 72: t) 6€ kou Ndoatc tobto náðoç civar untpáot MPOvpyov notieic0o viéov Taidac iSeiv. 

16 Dialog, ll. 315-319—Emperor. Mother you must somehow have heard of the famous Topics of the rhetoricians- 
about six of them; I think they call them Final Topics (r&Auxà kepáñara) and besides, six more which are 
called Circumstantial Topics (nepiotatıkà xeqáAoia). Mother: Well then, my dear, are you going to have all of 
them as your future advocates and allies? (uvnyoprjoovtd ooi xai ovupaxýcovta) 

" Dialog, 349. 
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education 17 Based on this set of debate topics, the discussion follows strictly these twelve 


issues, until the emperor concedes defeat. 


3.2. Genre 


In terms of form, the choice of a dialog with a rather domestic topic for conveying a political 
message may seem unusual. Unlike for many other literary genres, the Byzantines had no 
handbook with prescriptions on how to write a dialog.” The only functional distinction that 
seem to have operated among the Byzantine writers of dialogs was the one between 
Platonizing/ philosophical and Lucianic/ satyrical.” Although a connection with the new kinds of 
dialog developed by humanist writers in western Europe cannot be established by any means, 
Manuel’s text reveals several interesting parallels. Just like the humanists, the emperor 
skillfully combined rhetorical art with political matters, while the private sphere takes up 
considerable space in the dialog." In doing so, Manuel came closer to dialogs such as those 
inserted in the contemporary satyrical text Mazaris' journey to Hades, where issues like 
negotiations of court positions are mixed with matters of the dialogists' private lives. Yet, what 
makes the Dialog on marriage stand out is the disposition of its arguments slightly different in 
comparison to other late Byzantine learned dialogs, as for instance the theological ones. 
Manuel’s characters frequently use rather short interventions; they address the arguments 
pertaining to the utility of marriage without many embellishments or excursuses and their 
remarks follow a predefined line of argumentation. In contrast, the author's other dialogic 
text, The dialogs with a Muslim, stages very long interventions where the discussants give full 
accounts of their theological views to the extent that this composition resemble rather an 
apologetic treatise of Christian theology. Likewise, in the mid-fourteenth-century Dialog 
between the rich and the poor, the author, Alexios Makrembolites, leaves almost no room for 
dramatization. His preoccupation with maximizing the “poor’s” argumentation turns the 
“rich” into a bogus interlocutor. One would also expect an approach more oriented towards 


orality in the Palaiologan vernacular dialogs like the Poulologos or the Entertaining tale of 


Aphthonius, Progymnasmata, 41-46. 
It is not mentioned for instance in the list of Joseph Bryennios' [epi 'Prtopikóv in his encyclopedic Képos 
along the other literary forms, MS Vindob. theol. gr. 235, f. 88v-88r. 
2 A Kazhdan, “Dialogue,” in ODB, vol. 1, 618. 
^ This was usually identified as a central feature of humanist dialogs. For a general discussion of the main 
features in the humanist dialog, see F. Rigolot, "Problematizing Renaissance Exemplarity: The Inward Turn of 
dialog from Petrarch to Montaigne," in Printed Voices: The Renaissance Culture of dialog, ed. Dorothea B. Heitsch 
and Jean- Frangois Vallée, Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2004, 3-23. 
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quadrupeds; however, these popular texts too rather juxtapose long discourses displaying their 
authors’ political views. 

Manuel's Dialog on marriage also differed from other literary attempts on similar topics. 
Earlier, Theodore II Laskaris wrote a dialog on the importance of marriage (Defense of celibacy).” 
Contemporary with the emperor's text were Isidore Glabas' homilies against marriage between 
Christians and Muslims.” About the same time, between 1385 and 1395, Philippe de Meziéres, a 
writer from the Lusignans' milieu in Cyprus authored a so-called Livre de la vertu du sacrement 
de mariage. The purported function of the treatise was to provide a kind of consolation for the 
married women (‘réconfort des Dames mariées’) unsatisfied with their marriage life. There 
Philippe de Meziéres envisaged marriage exclusively in a religious framework of Christian 
passion, promoted the understanding and submission to the husband, and emphasized the 


Christic model of patience and suffering.” 


3.3. Constructing dialogic authority 


The contents of the dialog as well as the author's choices vis-à-vis the adopted form of his text 
suggest that the emperor not only mastered the skills of rhetorical composition but, by 
explicitly relying on the twelve above-mentioned rhetorical topics for conveying his message, 
he credited rhetoric with the power to exert a significant amount of political influence. This 
reliance on rhetoric, as it will be pointed out in the subsequent chapters of the dissertation, 
emerges in most of his subsequent writings. In the following section I will deal with aspects of 
the rhetorical composition in the Dialog and try to analyze how Manuel combined deliberative 
and demonstrative rhetorical strategies that pertained to advice and criticism regarding 
different acts of ruling in order to convey his message of legitimate dynastic succession. 

Manuel's declared acquaintance with the disposition of arguments according to a 
predefined set of topics indicates that rhetoric provided the scaffolding of the entire dialog. By 
this account, Manuel emphasized the role of rhetorical topics in understanding and 
representing human activity in general: 


And do they (i.e. rhetorical topics) in one way or another, govern our entire life! 


?  Theodoros II Ducas Lascaris, "To his friends who were exhorting him to get married," in Opuscula rhetorica, ed. 
A. Tartaglia, Munich: Beck, 2000, 109-18. 

^ ^W, Christophorides, Towdwpov TAab& nepioræoixkèç Oulje, Thessalonike: Aristotelian University of 
Thessalonike, 1981, 37-50. 

^ The treatise was written with Isabelle de Bavière, the wife of king of France, Charles VI the Fool, in mind. Her 
marriage to the insane Charles was unhappy. There were rumors that she was comforted by the king’s 
brother, Louis of Orleans. 
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Often we may see, for instance, just two people working at the same project and the 
one getting all the praise, the other nothing at all, and another one even being 
punished for the same thing; and yet projects and works are always what they are 
and the way they are, but all the same they do give the impression that they change 
and fluctuate; sometimes they seem good, sometimes otherwise, and this simply 
proclaims the power of the advocates mentioned before. On the Lydian touchstone gold is 
normally tested; and on them the works of men. Koi yaptor &áunyénn tov avOpwrivov 
tabta nave’ iQóvovot Bíov: ToAAdKIc yap Eotiv idEtv £v épyacapévoug np&yyua Kal TO 
avto, O00 A tivac, | rÀAeíoug ei tóyor kai TOV uév, &naívov vuxóvta tóv A 
ovdauds Adov Oé, kai tivovta diknv: Kattoi tà uév Emitndevuata kai tà Epya, 
KaTATAUTE det TOL Éyei mávro ye Kai Woabtwo Soxei Ai obv Swe KiveioBar ré Kal 
uecapóáAAeo0ar toté uèv yap kaá tote © GAAWS Exovta gaivetar tobto sé 
ATEXVOG, TV TOV EipNUEVWV ovvryópov avaKnpvtter Sbvautv: Avdia uèv yàp A(0c, 
xpuoóc; tovtoic Oé, Ta cv AvOpwrwv Epya GoriuáGeo0ot néquxke.? 


Nonetheless, despite the avowed dependence on rhetorical topics, both interlocutors 
agree that, in addition to the twelve topics, the debate on the benefits of marriage needs 
further clarification. Helena hesitated about exclusively using these topics suggesting that a lot 
more is needed in order to be persuaded,” and Manuel implied that one needs another more 
efficient method in order to prove the benefits of marriage.” Yet, even if the discussants do not 
specify what they mean by this additional method, the way in which the twelve rhetorical 
topics were treated in the Dialog might shed more light on this issue. Thus, contrary to the 
purported reliance on the treatment of each of these topics, the proposed systematic debate of 
them only partially guides the discussion. Some of the twelve topics are dealt with far more 
extensively than others and often arguments are replaced by long vituperations or emotional 
outcries which fall short of the requirements of a debate purportedly conducted in rigorous 
terms. The final topics, i.e. Right, Legitimacy, Honor, Possibility, and Consequence are hastily 
treated each in a paragraph,” while the circumstantial ones, i.e. Person, Matter, Manner, and 
Cause receive a single paragraph altogether.” The result is that most of the topics are 
forthwith dismissed as irrelevant to the matter. Moreover, in spite of initially accepting them 
as a scaffolding for the discussion, Helena suggests that elaborating upon all possible 
implications of these topics would rather bring confusion (AaQupívOoug Adywv) than 


truthfulness (to oaqéc).? 


^ Dialog, 78. 
Dialog, 78: &AAà Kai toAAGv äv 6éoto tæv BonQnoóvtov oot Adywv. 
Dialog, 78: cvvtopwtepa péBodoc. 
? The topic of Right: 80; the topic of Legitimacy: 81; the topic of Honor: 81; the topics of Possibility and Consequence: 
84. 
* At on point, Helena does not hide her rush to get over any collateral discussion: “Well, let us dispense as 
quickly as possible with the other hexad,” Dialog, 84. 
Dialog, 80: fva ur] eic AabuptvOouc Amen čong £uníntoyev. 
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Following this separate treatment of the twelve topics, only two of them, the final one, 
i.e. Benefit, and the circumstantial one, i.e. Time, remain to be thoroughly discussed in the rest 
of the dialog. As a matter of fact, in this part of the dialog which covers almost half of it, 
Manuel and Helena disclose their arguments for rejecting or accepting marriage. Their 
argumentation draws heavily on deliberative and demonstrative themes by which they try to 
formulate their vision on the political situation of the last decade of the fourteenth century. 

First, in terms of Benefit, Manuel states repeatedly that marriage brings additional 
worries to a statesman for, as he claims, it is known that a ruler's craft already entails a long 
series of troubles. While Helena agrees on the idea of the contemporary extreme conditions 
for the management of state affairs under which Byzantium became weaker, she also stresses 
the benefits of family life, arguing that having children as a result of a legitimate marriage," 
ie. successors on the Byzantine throne, would thwart any attempts of usurpation to a 
significant degree. Having admitted that in terms of Benefit a ruler should accept the political 
advantages of being married,? Manuel then proceeds to the consideration of the last 
circumstantial topic of Time. He begins by stressing that the current circumstances of the 
Byzantine state were exceptionally difficult: 


But if a ruler's affairs are not going well, if his days seem doomed, if everything is 
against him, if he is being tossed about by anarchy, not by winds - which is the sort 
of thing that has happened to myself-a person like this, mother, would have done 
better not to marry and give himself up to endless anxieties. Mpdttovti Aë kac, 
Kal "ron õvonuepoðvtı, noAAaxó6ev BoAiouëua, Kal TPLKUPICOHEVG), dur 
nveuy&cov bTO npayuátwv Om OTAKTWV, Goen QUT@ por rout OUVETEOE TIC, TOV 
Bé toroðtov, ®© Hiren, qaínv àv Eywye ws rjv Ov KPEITTOV ur] yrjuavra qpovríotv 
&pvOrto1s Eautov ékõoðvar.” 


It is in this unit that the author makes use of demonstrative themes when unveiling his 
claims to legitimate rule against his nephew, John VII. Manuel's lengthy intervention on the 
topic of Time is constructed around the representation of John VII Palaiologos as a highly 


destabilizing factor of Byzantine affairs.” The details of this dynastic conflict have been treated 


* Not only in the section dedicated to the Benefit (Dialog, 86) but also in the introductory discussion Manuel 

complains about the difficulties brought about by marriage; see, "But, I was not able to eliminate with the 

blessings of marriage all the everyday cares of married life. These cares come one after another, and there is 

never an end in sight. On the other hand, to tell the truth, being a bachelor was a bit of a storm; only being 

married has not been a calm either," (Dialog, 201). 

Manuel had an illegitimate daughter from a previous relationship. M. Dabrowska, "Ought one to marry? 

Manuel Palaiologos' point of view,’ BMGS 31 (2007): 149 

55 Dialog, 94: I would not go so far as to say that it is to the advantage of rulers and their subjects not to marry. 

* Dialog, 94. 

55 Fora detailed account of John vis life and his political action, see S. Mesanovic, John VII Palaiologos, Belgrade: 
Institute for Byzantine Studies, 1996; G. T. Dennis, “John VII Palaiologos: ‘A holy and just man,” in Byzantium 
State and Society: In memory of Nikos Oikonomides, ed. Anna Avramea, Angeliki Laiou and E. Chrysos Athens: 
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earlier in this dissertation. 

The interventions under the headings of Benefits and Time of marriage avail Manuel of 
the opportunity to spell out his view on the general situation of the Byzantine state, and in 
particular, on John's attacks against the legitimate authority in Byzantium. This intervention 
focused on his nephew is by far the longest reply in the text which makes it resemble a fully 
fledged harangue.” It is worthwhile to look more in depth at this philippic-like passage, for 
Manuel's embedded speech against John VII deviates from the main course of the text both 
thematically and stylistically: in this section the conversation avoids the previous exchanges of 
mutual flatteries, rhetorical technicalities, or clear-cut arguments pertaining to the rulers' 
ethics and social responsibility. On the contrary, here the emperor's attitude is completely 
reversed: the author reveals an emotional and tense mood while he paints a gloomy and 
dispirited picture of his personal situation as ruler of a crumbling state. And while the 
depiction is triggered by the representation of the hardships which a marriage adds to an 
already dire condition, this paragraph is silent as regards the issue of matrimony. Particularly 
at the stylistic level, his logos comprises comparisons, metaphors and allusions to past events. 
Several powerful images inspired by the rhetoric of panegyrics are noticeable. An example of 
such an image is the representation of the state as a ship cracked and torn by violent winds.” 
The 'ship' metaphor was a well known rhetorical topos capitalized on by many authors of the 
so-called princely mirrors including the emperor himself in his Foundations. Manuel seems to 
have chosen it here on purpose, partly for the contrast with the consecrated meaning, and 
partly to accommodate the image of his enemies as pirates. Accordingly, John VII is likened to 
one of the fierce pirates who attacked the ship and also to the savage Cyclops living in cages, 
more dangerous than the mythical one, in Manuel's wording." The emperor accuses his 


nephew of trying to replace him on the Byzantine throne with the help of the Ottomans and, 


Institute of Byzantine Studies, 2003, 205-217. 

35 See I.1 John VII was Andronikos IV's legitimate son, and became legitimate successor of the Byzantine throne 
with the agreement from 1382 between his father and grandfather, John V (1354-1391). Consequently, in the 
last years of John V's reign, by the time Manuel was away from Constantinople and the emperor himself was 
very old, he made all efforts to turn his claims into practice. But after an ephemeral success, Manuel came 
back to the capital and crowned himself emperor. Despite the fact that in 1391 the two reached an agreement, 
Manuel apparently still suspected John of treason because of his close connections with the Ottomans. The 
second agreement made before the long siege of the Ottomans between 1398 and 1402, and mentioned by 
Helena in the dialog, stipulated that John adopted his first born son, the future John VIII. But, when Manuel 
left for the four-year diplomatic mission in the West he sent his family to the Peloponnese fearing that they 
could be taken hostages 

? Dialog, 96. 

35 Dialog, 94. 

? Dialog, 97. 

^ Dialog, 98: eioi SE dpa viv roAAo1 KUKAWwmEs Ev và íc, dyplwtEpot ye Exeivov noAAQ. 
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for this purpose, Manuel reminds his audience that, previously, John VII had been caught with 
a contractual letter signed by the Ottomans. In addition to this proof of his nephew's treason, 
the emperor further develops the passage by piling up a long list of negative epithets and 
statements. Thus, apart from being a Cyclop and a pirate, John stands also as a multifarious 
enemy (mavtodanoc £x0poc), his fury is terrible as he gnashes his teeth and breathes murder;” 
he is a despicable person (€x@10toc) and a disastrous threat to the people; he does whatever he 
thinks appropriate to bring him to power, he is the man who destroys everybody with his 
oaths, etc. According to this lengthy portrayal, the attention which John receives exceeds by 
far the attention Manuel pays to Bayezid, the Ottoman ruler who reduced Constantinople to 
the status of a vassal state.” 

In light of these elements included in the construction of the message, it is not far 
fetched to say that this passage was written not simply as a reply in a conversation on 
marriage, but rather as a piece of demonstrative rhetoric drawing on the genre of psogos. 
Manuel seemingly used the psogos in order to present the reversed image of his own political 
choices and administration. He chose this strategy as he probably also wanted to stress the 
differences of approach concerning the question of an alliance with the Ottomans. It was his 
father and predecessor, John V Palaiologos (r. 1354-1391), who, after failing to secure sufficient 
help from the papacy, oriented himself toward closer ties with the Ottoman Sultan Murad.? 
The Ottoman ruler offered support to John when he had to tackle Andronikos IV's rebellion in 
1376-79. But the consequences of the collaboration with this threatening neighbor were dire 
for Byzantium, which became a vassal state and was forced to pay an annual tribute. In 
contrast, Manuel had a different position and, as pointed out in the first chapter, he continued 
to seek ways to establish contacts with the western Christian powers. 

The denunciation and criticism of John VII's claims of imperial rule suited a more 
general attitude toward imperial authority reflected in the lack of praise for the emperor in the 
course of the dialog. Noticeably, praise for the emperor's deeds does not emerge from his 
mother's interventions either. If, on the one hand, the dialog represents the ruler in negative 
terms - Manuel in denial of the benefits of marriage and John VII as rejecting the legitimate 
succession - Helena, on the other hand, is pictured as a close and outspoken counselor rather 
than as her son's panegyrist. To a certain extent, this picture was coterminous with the real 
" Homer, Odyssey 9, 369-370. 

? Bayezid is only once referred to as “the drunken satrap” (catpdmnsg ueðúwv) and then in connection with 
John's betrayal. 


5  Seech.1. 
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Helena since she belonged to a series of Palaiologan princesses or empresses who became 
involved in the politics of their time.“ Moreover, significantly, in the first years of Manuel's 
reign she stood by him and acted as his close counselor and supporter. In the dialog, Helena 
conceived married life as a central feature of social and political activity.” In her view, the 
main reason for urging her son to marry was that in this way he would avoid quarrels over 
succession on the Byzantine throne. It was usual for Byzantine emperors to appoint co- 
emperors from among their progeny at some stage in their lives. Hence, Helena seems rather 
inclined to stress that a successor would strengthen Manuel's position in power by rallying 
even more supporters for his rule. If otherwise, John VII would easily allure the courtiers to 
follow him, a much younger ruler. As a result of his mother's political stance, in the dialog the 
author frequently referred to the instances when he received advice from Helena. This 
deliberative stance was reflected at the level of word-choice as well: thus, terms from the 
semantic sphere of exhortation, such as napatveoic, rapowéo, ovppovAn, oóufovAoc, or 
cvupovAeoo frequently surface in this relatively short text. 

Furthermore, the advisory character of this text is underpinned by several other 
elements as well. The interlocutors discuss topics which define deliberative rhetoric, such as 
benefit (to cvuqépov) arguably one of the central topics in the theory of deliberative oratory.“ 
Noticeably, the entire conversation starts from the half-serious interrogation of the value of 
Helena's advice for marriage. The empress' answer strengthens the deliberative turn of the 
dialog: 


It should be said that, as far as I am concerned, I have never given you any wrong 
advice whatsoever: only the advice which is right for you at the right time. And I 
will do my best to demonstrate that I was not at all to blame for urging you to 
marry; that heeding me has been a source of many blessings to you and that I 
should not be reproached for this advice. ‘Pytgov voívuv © grote, Gar KaKod 


^ Participation in the political arena was not an uncommon pursuit for late Byzantine imperial mothers either. 


John V's mother, Anna of Savoy, acted as regent for him and fought against the usurper John VI. The 
preserved evidence indicates Helena's involvement in the state's affairs. In one of the letters addressed to her, 
Demetrios Kydones gave an account of her involvement in the same rebellion led by her son Andronikos IV 
between 1376-1379. Then, she was imprisoned together with her sons, husband and sisters who succeeded 
however to escape. After their escape she was accused of having favored her son Andronikos (Kydones, Letters, 
222, 103-110). Another instance that attests to her role as political advisor is documented in Manuel's Funeral 
Oration for his Brother Theodore. The emperor suggests that when Theodore escaped the meeting summoned 
by Bayazid in Serres, his mother knew and approved of his gesture (Manuel II Palaiologos, Funeral Oration, 133, 
Oi A oxoAfi PadiZovtec - oto yàp Åv grote &rmvexayyuévov - oùk ÉpOncav iddvtec, oipat, tův KópiwOov, koi 
OpGot TOV yevvaiov Tapa TAG Tis UNTPdS Kal và ruecépac). 

^ Dialog, 76. "There are two ways to lead a social life (moAitixd¢ Bios): alone or with a wife. So what you say about 
each of these you say about social life in general, and if you denounce social life, tell me, do you not patently 
denounce yourself too?" 

^ In his influential division of rhetorical genres from Rhetoric 1358b-1359a Aristotle asserted that deliberative 
rhetoric deals primarily with benefit, sometimes also translated as expediency. 
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HEV obtivocobv ovdauds GC ye niv paíverar, TH oğ SE Di Kal TH xoipó 
cuupaívovroc &yav np&yuacoc oúußovioí cot yeyóvapev: xai TElpatéov eig SUvaptv 
derkvbval, cc KaBapever èv eur ń nepi TOD yfjuat Mapatvectc, 1oÀAQv 8’ Ex 
TEPLOVOLAG oot KAADV npooyéyovev attiov, TO neneio0ar. 


Helena's hortatory attitude permeates the entire dialog. Even if she agreed on Manuel's 
complaints of the multifarious menaces against him and against the empire, the empress 
continued to support the view that marriage was instrumental for maintaining stability and by 
no means detrimental to state affairs. Having always a reply to Manuel's complaints, at times 
her role in the conversation seems to outweigh the emperor's and, ultimately, it is from within 
this advisory standpoint that the image of the ideal ruler is developed. On the basis of her 
advice for marriage, Helena makes several suggestions as to the political action, such as that 
the ruler should stand as the model for the social conduct of his subjects. 


But you, my dear, as it happens, you are a statesman and not just that - you are a 
ruler, too, and you ought to be the model and standard for those who live as 
citizens under you. Dancers will step behind their leader. Zò A äp à @iAtate, 
TOAITIKOS cic Qv tuyx&veic &vr]p oo uńv, GAAG Kal &pycv Ov, xavov ógeíAet eivai 
Kal otáOurn xoig UNO oè noAicevouévoig Padiobvtat yap oi xopEvTat, TOD kopuqaíov 
kacórav. ^ 


Instead of admonishing his subjects, she claims, a ruler should rather act decisively when 
necessary in order to have his subjects act themselves in the same way: 


One may have all the military experience in the world and one may be the very best 
orator; one may be wiser and more brave than Alexander and Cyrus; one may 
surpass all others of the older generations, themselves distinguished for their 
practical advice; but once a person judges best to stay at home, not sharing risks 
and hard work with those he advises, he is unlikely to gain any advantage for 
himself at all: you know at least as well as I do- you can certainly argue from 
experience! What we would do is to destroy the zeal of the army. K&v tic meipav £yn 
xüoav otpatnyiKny, kal Serdtatoc vuyxávn Ov eineiv, Kav 'AAe&ávópou xai Kópou 
OOMWTEPOV TE xpnuatíQn kai yevvaiórepov, Kav mávrag &AAoug mapéA001 toù 
Tadatovs, oic and tod ta Bourg napaiveïv, eb6okiueiv OC tà MOAAG nepryéyovev, 
oikot dé Kpivac uévew, TOV ye KIVOUVWV kai nóvov toic npóc ODC Taig rapatvéogot 
xpfitat uf kotvovei, oio0á zou KdAAMOV TdvtWS abtóc, EK yáp 51 TOV ot oo 
diaAeKtéov, wo ote Képdocg éavtQ mpovéEvnoev av ovdév, xai TO TO otpatod 
npoocivuńvato npóOuuov.? 


Along these lines, according to Helena, the emperor's subjects play an important role in 


outlining the emperor’s identity. All throughout the dialog and even in the introductory 


^ Dialog, 86. 
5 Dialog, 88. 
^ Dialog, 88-90. 
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conversation she refers to the role of the body of citizens: 


You see, you cannot be in a position to regulate well the lives of your subjects, 
unless you show yourself as though having been all shaped up before, giving no 
foothold anywhere to people who have nothing better to do than exert themselves 
hunting around for a chance to incriminate rulers - and as it seems many such men 
our country produces. OC oùk Zort Tovs UNO ooi cera yuévoucg SUvac8ai o£ KaAdC 
pveutZetv, ur| MPOTEPOV o£ cavtóv WorEp Evtopvov ov £rióewvovra, UNndapdbev 
napéyovta Aar|v xoig cic ovdev £repov EVKaIpovoN, fH TH mavti cOÉvet CntEiv, ó0ev 
&v ré ápxóvtov KaOdpaivto, moAAovs A &pa towoÓtoug oloða tpégeiw Cu 
r|uevcépav.? 


Nonetheless, at this point, Manuel questions this model and thereby subverts the 
ruler's ideal image which Helena carefully constructs in the dialog. While he accepts many of 
his mother's suggestions, he further broadens this theoretical perspective on the statesman's 
agency, according to his own political experience. In particular, the discussion of virtue in 
leadership and the degree to which rulers represent models for their subjects allows him to put 
forward a view with a somewhat Machiavellian touch: 


Men who themselves are very far from being virtuous, through some form of 
violence and through terror and trickery, do try to lead all their subjects to virtue; 
they know that this way it will be better for their authority and they will enhance 
it. Still they are going to meet their doom for what they have done, but with a 
milder penalty, nevertheless in view of what they have not neglected. And indeed 
we can see not a few who have achieved their aim- But hold on! I have been talking 
nonsense without realizing it at all. I am not interested in tyrants. Take a look at the 
rulers who strain after virtue: all, you may observe, prescribe rather more than they 
themselves would appear to be doing. "Evioi yap EME KG uakpáv APEOTHKOTES Oper, 
Bia yé Cut mpdc taúrtnv Kai qófx xoi ug0ó8oig Zem meipovroai mávrag àv 
&pxovotv: toao1 yap cc KaAAiw tõe tovtorc Ser Kai Veit và CC &pxfjg Kal otv 
tíoovoi uv Soaye tà Kad’ abtovs: kougorépav A oov óuoc, oic où xatruéAouv xai 
tTÕV Aon: kai uńv, ot ti; &v ook oA youc Tod okonoð TetvyNKOTAG, udov Oé 
teAciwc éuavtov AgAnOa undev sid: ča yap xaípew tupdvvouc vé Kua, Kai oic 
ovdév Tı Tob tfjg dpetfjg EueAnoe xprjuatog xai tovs TAÚTNG &vtutoiovuévouc 
&pxovtag dvepevvar Kal návtaç av dois wo nÀeío ttvà MpOOTaTtTOVOL np&trev, fj 
avtoi Patvoivto Sp@vtec? 


Essentially, Manuel asserts that the ruler needs not be very virtuous, for he can even act like a 
tyrant (tippavos, |. 562), but he must only urge his subjects to exercise virtues, since the 
subjects’ virtues and not the emperor’s bring prosperity to the empire. For the author, who, in 
this passage, connected the cultivation of virtues to political expediency, being truly virtuous 


and only appearing virtuous in front of the subjects were two equally legitimate states. 


5 Dialog, 68. 
" Dialog, 90. 
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Thus, presumably based on his more substantial political experience, throughout the 
discussion on virtue the emperor’s stance, unlike his mother's, was dictated less by theoretical 
and general issues. Virtue, Manuel argues, is a perfect aspect of the moral life but humans are 
imperfect beings and they can only attempt to attain it: 

Virtue, you see, is something perfect (teAewtatov); whilst perfect is nobody among 
men [...] Steep is the path leading to virtue like the root of education which is very 
bitter. "H uév yap Oper, teAewtatov: téAevog A dp’ Ev dvOpwnoicg ovdeic: [...] 
npoo&vtng YAP rj npóc trjv üpetrjv drpamóc Kal TAVTHS WoTEP kai tfjg narðeíaç rj 
pica, Mave ripa? 

These differences between Helena's more theoretical view on the ruler's craft and 
Manuel's position inspired by the late fourteenth-century situation of Byzantium suggest that, 
in fact, by subtly playing against each other demonstrative and deliberative topics, the Dialog 
set in opposition two roles of authority in matters of political government. The interlocutors' 
two distinct views on how to construct a socially viable representation of a ruler are further 
reflected at the level of dialogic authority. If in the beginning Manuel appeared to control the 
discussion (ll. 1-65), after the preamble, it is actually his mother who checks the flow of the 
debate and further asks the questions (ll. 66-651). Still, at the end of the text, the emperor 
arrives at the point when he voices his concern with the present circumstances and with the 
function a ruler is expected to fulfill (652-1009). Eventually, in his last intervention, even if he 
admits defeat, he does so rather ironically by alluding to the economic downturn and its 
effects even on the imperial court: 


Come on, then, as the winning argument is on your side, let us present the prize. It 
will not be, though, a golden award as we said earlier. Golden crowns are at present 
in short supply: but everybody is eager for one and there is danger it might be 
stolen during the ceremony. Let the award, then, be of roses and branches, so that 
the victor may go home with the prize still in his possession. "Aye oov, oteQávo ool 
TOV viKntr|v &ávaórjocyuev Aóyov: TAN ye Ov xpuoG, cc npócO0ev EipNtai uor ondvic 
yap viv tovtou ye’ xai uéya toi to0tou m&vrteg Spo kai Zorn SEOG, MIO 
MOUMEVOVTOS Tic Toto agEeANTar’ póootg SE rj BAAAG, tv’ oikad’ améAGO1, TO yEpac 
EXWV. 


Thus, in effect, in the Dialog the author's voice emerges from the confrontation between 
two distinct dialogic voices which the emperor tries to harmonize so that the message of 
dynastic legitimacy emerge more clearly. The authorial voice is further modulated at the level 
of style by bridging the intimacy of orality and highbrow literacy expressed in the use of the 
circumstantial and the final topics (ll. 463-753). He combines the elements of a day-to-day 


? Dialog, 92. 
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conversation with the technicalities of rhetorical argumentation. The allusions to familiar 
situations, the mutual flatteries between a mother and her son, or Manuel’s playful attitude 
from the beginning and from the epilogue reveal a vivid conversation. And while highbrow 
literacy surfaces in the interlocutors' learned allusions,” orality is also perceivable in the ways 
the author constructs large sections of the dialog in the form of a rapid succession of 


interventions of questions and answers. 


Conclusion 


The Dialog on marriage features a rather informal approach to the problems of dynastic 
succession during a period of a prolonged Ottoman blockade. Noticeably, when one would have 
expected more praises addressed to the emperor in a text performed publicly, the author 
combined deliberative and demonstrative topics on the basis of which he outlined several 
traits of the representation of imperial power in late Byzantium. Thus, here he presented a 
dramatized version of his political messages whereby the emperor pictured himself as 
defending his choices and arguing against possible criticisms regarding his social 
responsibility. The analysis of the demonstrative and the deliberative approaches in the text 
allows for a partial reconstruction of Manuel's political strategies and, ultimately, of his style of 
government. Praise for decisive action or for the political design was left aside in favor of a 
deliberative stance and a more applied discussion of concrete situations that provide 
suggestions for future action, even in the form of criticism of his own actions. This early 
approach to the ruler's conduct, as it will be shown in the following chapters, was to be further 


elaborated in other more extensive texts. 


5 E.g. references to Plato (520, 547 and 671), Homer (618, 682), or Euripides (653). 
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Chapter 4: 


The didactic voice: the YrroOrjkai BaclAIKhs aywys (Foundations 
of imperial conduct) 


Another type of authorial voice used for conveying political messages arises from the 
didacticism which can be associated with two of the emperor's most extensive texts: the 
'YroOfjkat Boot Am aywyiis (henceforth Foundations) and the so-called Seven ethico-political 
orations (henceforth Orations). On the one hand, the two texts are connected in multiple ways, 
particularly on account that both writings appear to construct a didactic-authoritative voice as 
the central element of the authorial voice which Manuel developed in order to advertise his 
political preeminence over other political brokers. As a matter of fact, the two writings explain 
each other very well. In both the Foundations and the Orations Manuel dealt with a multifaceted 
tradition of ethical writing whose different separate pieces he strove to assemble together in a 
continuous text. In terms of their contents, the two texts complement each other, as for 
instance, in the case of the discussion of physis in the Foundations, which served as background 
for elaborating further notions in the Orations. The connection between the two texts is also 
indicated at a formal level: if the Foundations opens with a prefatory letter which alludes to the 
Orations as well, the seven orations are followed by an epistolary epilogue which covers the 
problematics raised in both writings. In addition, both compositions include allusions to each 
other: the prefatory letter mentions together the kephalaia and the paraineses of the seven 
Orations, while in the Orations the contents of the Foundations are referred back several times. 
Thus, in the Orations, the emperor explicitly quotes chapter 62 of the Foundations: 

You heard something about these things which I said in a clearer way in the sixty 

second of my chapters addressed to you. 'Axrjkoag Oé tı kai nap’ NU@V nepi TOUTWV 

caqéocepov eiprkótov EV TH EENKooTH Sevtépw tHv npóc oe uoi keqaAaíov.! 
Likewise, in he prooimion of the seventh oration he states that he envisaged the Foundations 
and the seven different Aóyoi as a continuum possibly part of a fully-fledged project of political 
and ethical education for his son. 


The last of the chapters which I addressed you for the pursuit of important ethical 


! 425a. 
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values, discussed the issue of humility. Thus, let this last of my orations which is 
intended to converse with that <chapter>, glorify this virtue. But indeed, even in 
the oration in which I exhorted you to pursue the study of rhetoric [i.e. first 
oration] I mentioned something about moderation for I was carried beyond by the 
subject of the oration. Tov kepahaiwv tò botatov, & cot nap’ Our anodedortat eic 
Të onovdaiwv émuéAewtv, nepi tanervo~poobvns dieA€yeto. Fikótwç dv obv 
YEVOLTO kal ó TEAEUTAIOG rjuiv Adyos ovTog, &keívo cuuqOeyyóuevoc, TH tr|v AUTIV 
£ketvo Oper e€vuveiv. Ov uv &ÀA& Kai Ev TH npóc Aóyouc oe npotpénovu Aóyo 
ELMOV CL WC EV TAPEPYW nepi HETPLOTNTOG, Bia roð Adyou napEevexOEic.’ 
As suggested several times by the emperor himself, within this project, the Foundations were 
regarded as a preliminary stage of moral education meant to entice him to further moral 
perfection: 


This affection of mine generated these many orations as well as the chapters 
together with the letters. Tobtd uot to @iAtpov eipyáoato tovg te AdyouG tovtovoi 
tous TOAAOUG, Kal TA POG o£ kepara oùv EmoTtoAaic.’ 


For, since in those chapters I strove to shape your personality, as one might say, 

<here> I stirred up your mind to strive for the better and, in all the possible ways, I 

carved up the love for good deeds in your soul. 'Eneiór| yàp év toig keqaAaíotq 

&k£ívoig énAattov HEV oou THV Uo, We &v TIC cino énrjAeupov Dë THV yvoyunv 

npóc TÀ Be kri Kai TOV čpwta TOV &yaOGv Epywv &vevónouv S10 távtov £v xai tfjg 

Vvoxfic cov óvváysorv. 
These two passages show that the function of both the Foundations and the Orations was to 
provide a systematic instruction to the young son and co-emperor John in various moral 
problems. In this form, the Orations and the Foundations resemble another contemporary 
writing by Joseph Bryennios: this hitherto unedited writing of didactic nature, titled The 
Garden (O Kos) was also divided into two distinct sections, one theological, and another 
practical-theoretical, which had both a preface and an epilogue in the form of letters.* 

On the other hand, the two texts also present significant differences of form: the first 

one, the Foundations, is divided in a hundred short paragraphs-kephalaia, whereas the second 
one takes the form of seven successive moral and philosophical lectures. This difference as well 


as each text's peculiarities of content and approach necessitate a separate discussion for each 


of the two texts. 


The present chapter dealing with the Foundations proposes to reflect on two broad 


528d. 
528e. 
529a. 
Cod. Vindob. theol. gr. 235 f 2r-3r. 


a So oM 
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questions: whether the text of the Foundations was conceived as a collection of pieces of advice 
on moral conduct which was structured in a peculiar way that differed from other kindred 
texts, be they “princely mirrors,” centuria, kephalaia or gnomologies; and how to understand the 
ways in which arguments, imagery, and abstract analogies of the gnomic utterances were 
combined in order to reflect a didactic authoritative voice. In pursuing an answer to these 
questions, I will try to document and classify the techniques and elements of persuasive speech 
used in Manuel's Foundations and argue that they proceed from more general moral- 
philosophical aspects to the exposition of particular elements of demeanor. The chapter is 
divided into three parts: first, I will present the text's context of production, summarize the 
contents, and discuss the structure, since so far scholars have almost entirely overlooked it; 
second, I will discuss the various generic strands that served the author as source of 
inspiration; and third, I will look into the author's concern with counseling and paternal 
affection, on the one hand, and Byzantine kingship, on the other hand, as fundamental for his 
understanding of the idea of rulership. Such a strategy of the emperor was intended to give 


meaning to the treatment of paternal affection in a public context as public voice. 


4.1. Context of production and contents 


The Foundations have come down to us in seven manuscripts that contain other of Manuel's 
writings as well" Like most of Manuel's texts there is no doubt that the Foundations circulated 
among the emperor's friends. MS Vaticanus gr. 1619, fols. 188v-210v comprises several 
marginal notes by Guarino of Verona, the humanist to whom the emperor sent a letter 
together with his Funeral Oration.’ The notes in the margins of the Foundations suggest that, at 
some point, the text has been sent for examination and commentaries to Guarino, whom 
Manuel knew from John Chrysoloras.? Later the manuscript came into the hands of Francesco 
Barbaro, Guarino's disciple, collector of Greek manuscripts and patron of George of Trebizond. 


So far, no definite date for the composition of the text has been suggested, despite the 


$ In some of the manuscripts the text is followed by the Orations, as is the case with the Vindob. phil. gr. 98 (ff. 
3-30) and its later copy Vindob. phil.gr. 42 (7-39). The manuscripts that contain the Foundations are the 
following: Moscow Sinod. 458 (Vlad. 437) ff. 005-124 (fifteenth century); Monacensis gr. 411 (ff. 118-175) 
(sixteenth century); Vat. gr. 0016 ff.362-390 (fourteenth- fifteenth century); Vaticanus gr. 1619 ff. 188v-210 v 
(fifteenth century); Vindobonensis phil. gr. 042 ff. 001v-40 (fifteenth-sixteeenth century). Cf. 
http://pinakes.irht.cnrs.fr/rech ceuvre/resultceuvre/filter auteur/4512/filter ceuvre/7876 . For the present 
dissertation I consulted three of the manuscripts: Vindob. phil. gr. 98, phil. gr. 42, and Vat. gr. 1619. 

7 Vat. gr. 1619 ff. 188v-210v. Cf. also Manuel-Dennis, Letter 56. To these should be added the remarks on the 
Foundations by Demetrios Chrysoloras in his Hundred Letters. 

5 Manuel, Letters, 60. 
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fact that this piece of information can offer important hints as to the text's form and content 
that allows for a direct interaction with a younger individual, less acquainted with elaborate 
arguments. Scholars proposed widely varying dates. I. Ševčenko dated the text between 1406 
and 1413? while G. Prinzing dates the text after 1392.'° H. Hunger, followed by Ch. Dendrinos, 
seems to connect erroneously the journey to the Peloponnese in 1414-1417 with the 
composition of the text." A. Angelou dated the text to 1408, the same year as the Orations." In 
the only monograph on Manuel II (1969) J. Barker established the terminus post quem in 1406 
on the basis of the reference to John's age of a ueipóraov.? I would like to suggest that this date 
is more plausible because the Foundations preceded the Orations (1408), and between the two 
texts there must have passed several years. Further allusions in the text may help us date it: 
the beginning of the prefatory letter? and the dedicatory text™ indicate that by the time of 
composition, John VIII (b. 1392) had already been appointed co-emperor, an event which, 
although we do not know its precise date, happened before 1408, as it has been argued." 
Another passage indicative of the date surfaces in ch. 4 of the Foundations where the emperor 
notices that time has arrived for his son to choose a proper way of life: 


Know that now it is the appropriate time for you who are in full bloom, to choose the 
best way of life, and show yourself steady in your choice. "loft kaipov emitrdetov 
Svta oot tr|v rAikíav åkuáčovti, Bíov £Aéc0ot tov dprotov [...] Kat duetdotatov 
Aetfo 1 


If the year 1406 is the correct date for the composition of the Foundations, then the text 
was written at a time of relative political calm, after the defeat of the Ottomans in the battle of 
Ankara in 1402 and the increased Byzantine meddling in the eastern affairs. Thus, the political 
situation in this period was very different from the time of the composition of the Dialog on 
marriage (1396). Several explanations for the emperor's choice to address his son at this 


particular moment can be advanced: first, Manuel had the intention to offer his son a 


° I, Ševčenko, "Agapetos East and West: the Fate of a Byzantine 'Mirror of Princes',” RESEE 16 (1978): 8. 

0G. Prinzing, "Beobachtungen zu "integrierten" Fürstenspiegeln der Byzantiner,” JOB 38 (1988): 31. 

H Chortasmenos-Hunger, 126. 

A. Angelou, “Introduction,” in Manuel Palaiologos Dialogue with the Empress-Mother on Marriage: Introduction, Text 

and Translation, Vienna: Verlag der Österreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1991, 46. 

3 Barker, Manuel II, 344-45, 494 n.84. The same date was accepted by I. Leontiades, "Untersuchungen zum 
Staatsverständnis der Byzantiner aufgrund der Fürsten- bzw. Untertanenspiegel (13. bis 15. Jahrhundert),” PhD 
Dissertation, University of Vienna, 1997, 40. 

^ See the following chapter on the Orations. 

5 The opening of the prefatory letter mentions the emperor's journey to the Peloponnese: ¿v IleAonovvrjow o£ 
Anov, &£ Ioa épxóyevoc, rjo0a Sè nordiov £u. 

16 PG 156, 320a: BaciAeUg BaoiAei, MavouriA Iwdvvy, ratrjp vid. 

"7 Djuric, Le crépuscule de Byzance, 45. 

5 Ch.4. 
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handbook of moral conduct, since, often, he speaks to his son as if to a young disciple;? due to 
John's age, his son is presented as a pupil who had to learn the basic norms of acting and living 
in a community.” A second rationale for the composition of this text has to do with the 
ongoing dynastic conflicts that plagued Byzantine rule in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century.” As the text assumed that John would be Manuel's successor at a certain point in the 
future,” it is highly probable that thereby he intended to mark and endorse the appointment 
of his son as co-emperor. In particular, this attempt to advertise his son's position came at a 
time when his nephew, John VII, was also trying to advertise his son's, Andronikos V, position 


as legitimate successor.” 


As in the case of other texts by Manuel, ever since the first printed edition in the 
sixteenth century,” researchers of late Byzantine history have paid little heed to Manuel's 
strategies of creating didactic meaning in a text produced in a political milieu. The few 
scholars who dealt with the Foundations were eager to point out that the emperor included 
fragments of previous authors. However, they overlooked other more important issues of 
literary construction such as the ways the author arranged this material and the conception 
behind the resulting one hundred chapters. So far only a few brief comments have appeared in 
connection with the Foundations: the first one in chronological order belongs to the French 


nineteenth century scholar, B. de Xivrey, who, in his survey of Manuel's works, considered 


Manuel's Foundations "the best known and the most interesting of the emperor's texts.” 


Certainly, de Xivrey's evaluation was based largely on the popularity of Leunclavius' sixteenth 
century edition of the Foundations which was reproduced in Migne's Patrologia. More recently 
several descriptive accounts have been produced which nevertheless fall short of explaining 


the implications of the text or the techniques used. Such are K. Paidas' book on late Byzantine 


? See below. 

2 See the prefatory letter (EmiotoAn mpootpiaKn) of the Foundations, PG 156, 316-318. 

^ Seech.1. 

? John is presented as co-emperor in the dedicatory title of the Foundations: BaciAeUg Boa ei. 

5 Seech.1. 

^  [mperatoris Caesaris Manuelis Palaelologi Augusti Praecepta Educationis Regiae: Ad Ioannem Filium, ed. Ioannes 
Leunclavius. Basel: 1578. Leunclavius followed the text of Ms. Vindob. 98 and dedicated this very first edition 
to Francesco de Medici, Lord of Tuscany. The dedicatory preface of the volume offers a brief overview of the 
history of the Palaiologan dynasty, starting with Michael VIII (p.1-7) and insists on Manuel's travel to France 
and his meeting with Charles VI in search for aid (p. 5). The announced new edition by Ch. Dendrinos has not 
been published yet. 

^ B, de Xivrey, Mémoire Sur La Vie Et Les Ouvrages De l'Empereur Manuel Paléologue, Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 
1853, 32. 
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princely mirrors” or I. Leontiades' unpublished doctoral dissertation which summarized the 
hundred chapters and focused on the central themes of political thought: the relation between 
the earthly and the spiritual power, imperial justice, or the role of the courtiers in the 
emperor's activity." While these two studies of the Foundations investigated the political- 
ideological content, they overlooked other equally important aspects such as the more general 
didactic model they proposed. Taking into consideration these previous studies, my approach 
here will assume that this writing should not be understood exclusively within the tradition of 
princely mirrors, a term that has to do more with western medieval productions, but in the 


wider literary and rhetorical context of late Byzantine didactic literature. 


4.1.1. Contents and structure 

Let us now look into the contents of the Foundations. According to its preface, the text aimed to 
provide a comprehensive image of human life and lead the addressee through different stages 
of physical, spiritual, and intellectual formation. As such, the Foundations dealt with a wide 
variety of topics, most of which were common to Byzantine texts addressed to rulers: from 
general philosophical observations about the kind of moral life one should adopt, to counsel 


about how to relax after long hectic periods of time.” 


4.1.1.1 Themes of deliberation 

Like most texts of advice, the Foundations were meant to deliberate on issues of proper conduct 
or reasoning. Two broad types of kephalaia can be identified: on the one hand, those concerned 
with practical advice such as the internal and the external affairs of the state and court, and on 
the other hand kephalaia which had to do with moral and theoretical definitions.” In the first 
category can be included for instance ch. 89 which describes the strategy to lead an army on 
the battlefield; yet, according to Manuel, even military tactics had to be grounded on moral 
commandments: 


The sign of a bad army is that it is ready to run when the soldiers hide during the 


K. Páidas, Ta BuCovtive kácontpa nyeuwvos DC Votepns nepióðov (1254-1303): exppdoeis roð Bulavtivov BaoiKov 

1Wewdous (The Byzantine “Princely Mirrors" of the later period (1254-1403): expressions of the Byzantine imperial ideal), 

Athens: Gregores, 2006. 

7 |, Leontiades, Untersuchungen zum Staatsverstdndnis der Byzantiner aufgrund der Fürsten- bzw. Untertanenspiegel (13. 
bis 15. Jahrhundert), PhD Dissertation, University of Vienna, 1997. 

?^ For a table with the contents and structure of the Foundations see also Appendix 7. 

2 Apart from these two categories few other chapters of the Foundations are placed outside the sphere of 

practical advice or definition of moral categories. It is especially the case with the chapters drawing on 

religious themes, like the divine power, ch. 57 : Mdvteg yap évóc Exyova, Kav diadéxtw drapepwueva, Kav 

oioticobv, Kav abt@ oeßáopatı. ch.25: Qv A teAgoar Kópiog udvoc ó O&óg Zorn, ravi A exeivw 

KataAtundvwpev Mer éi ët God" xai Step äv abtoc 6156), evxapiotws PEPWHEV. 
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day, and to attack the enemies during the night. Because they hope to defeat the 
enemy with the help of darkness, noises, and clamors, and not by their nobility of 
mind, nor by their perseverance, and, because their hopes do not reflect their 
undertaking and resources, they rather run away even if nobody chases them away. 
Therefore, you must bring everything that pertains to your plans of victory, in 
front of your army, so that, because the soldiers will share your plans, they will be 
more eager to fight together with you. Znueiov otpatias kakfjc, xai geúysıv obong 
&toíuov, TO ueOnuépav éavtoUc dqavíGovrac, vóktwp ériqóso0at xoig ExPpoic. [...] 
XxótoQ yàp, koi POQu, kal Pwvaic ¿Anigovteç vpéyew, OV yevvarotntt wuyxric, ovSE 
Kaptepia, Emerdav avtoic o0 Kat’ £Aníóac xoprjon tovbyxeipnua, undevoc óuokovroq 
uéAa pevyovon. Aci dé n&v, 0 St5wot nepiyevijogoOat nooðok&v, Eig TOUL@avEs &yew 
TH otpatia őnwç &v oot KoWwWwvobvtes tis Aën, ddEegotepov Kal toO roAéuov 
Kotvovrioatev. 
In another similar instance of more concrete advice in the Foundations, Manuel alluded 
to contemporary circumstances of conflict with both Latins and Ottomans, exhorting his son to 
avoid to fight Christians or other nations: 


Do not fight against Christian brothers, neither with any other people, nor with a 
barbarian nation which has a treaty with you and desires to keep that. Mnõè 
noÀéuei "po AdSEAMOUG Tos ano Xpiotob, ute UNV ngog óvtivobv, rj BapBápov 
£Ovoc, Ev orovóaic cot kataotáv, kai THPEIV aùtàç £OgAov.?? 

Noticeably however, in comparison to other popular texts of moral advice addressed to 
rulers, such as Agapetos' Advice to the emperor ('Ex0&oi; Kepadaiwv nopoiverikóv, sixth century) 
or Nikephoros Blemmydes' Imperial statue (Avdpid¢ Boc, twelfth century), which strove to 
add luster to the emperor's ideal image, Manuel considerably extended the scope of his 
chapters of counsel. Thus, in the Foundations, common themes of advice, like the emperor's 
relation to divinity, the emperor's relation to his subjects, or the emperor and the law, were 
underpinned by explanations of moral principles and opinions on the role of reason, 
responsibility, and human nature in an individual's life. As a matter of fact, in this case, it 
appears that the constant appeal to a set of moral notions central to the ethical systems of 
ancient philosophy represents an innovation. Like other similar pieces of didactic literature, 
the Foundations preached prudence and ideal ways of living in society, but, at the same time, its 
flow was often interrupted by expressions of a sense of the inevitability of fate and misfortunes 
of life. The result is a mosaic of chapters where, despite the passages with a political character 


and a sense of immediacy, the passages dealing with moral principles are predominant.” 


9?  Ch.56. 

31 Apart from the above mentioned definitions of moral characters, Manuel brings in many other abstract 
definitions: e.g. ch. 21 defines truth, ch. 78 discusses the difficulty to distinguish clearly between good and 
bad, or ch. 44 defines £&ic as a significant moral category. 
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The different deliberative topics have already been remarked by H. Hunger who noticed 
that Manuel's Foundations, in contrast to other paraenetic texts like Kekaumenos' Strategikon 
(StpatnyiKdv), Blemmydes' Imperial statue (Avdpias BaoArKds), or Thomas Magistros' Imperial 
oration (Bacwxkóg Aóyoc), lacked the substantial pieces of advice for practical matters of day to 
day administration, present in other texts.” Practical counsel emerges only in a few chapters, 
especially those regarding the military matters of the ruler's craft.? More often, advice 
concerning practical issues regards matters of behavior in every day life,” or is driven by the 
definition of the beneficial (tò ovppgpov) and the harmful (tò BAdmtov).* H. Hunger also 
noticed a substantial increase in the treatment of philosophical and theological notions,* apart 
from the reminders of concepts like moderation (ugoótnc), commonly used in advisory texts.” 
This situation is slightly different from the post 1204 advisory texts which, as argued, tended 
to deal more with practical matters.?? 

On the contrary, references to ethical notions drawn from classical philosophy and 
integrated in the emperor's program of education addressed to his son form the basis for the 
further conclusions and recommendations of proper demeanor.” Manuel inaugurates his 
moral account with several overarching remarks and definitions which echo the incipit of the 
theological centuria? and in the first two chapters he addresses the problem of defining the 


best way of life: 


*? H, Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, vol. 1, Munich: C.H. Beck, 1978, 164-165. 

5 Ch. 87, 88 and 89. 

For instance Sc in ch. 44. 

3 Ch, 34 and 35. 

% In Ch. 52 he uses theological notions in order to indicate how an emperor should imitate God: npóq trv abtod 
uetovoíav, kal npòç owtNptav Sdnyfjoat. On the notion of original sin, f| mponatopiKr Guaptia, see ch. 27. 

97 Ch. 83. 

55 D. Angelov, Imperial Ideology and Political Thought in Byzantium (1204-1330), 116-182. Traditionally, in addition to 
subjects one would study, the education of an imperial offspring included history and advisory literature, 
both topics more oriented to the practice of government. It has been argued that in the court literature 
between the twelfth and the fifteenth centuries authors increasingly emphasized the physical and military 
training as opposed to the intellectual values (Angelov, "Childhood"). Yet, in my opinion, there cannot be 
given a conclusive answer to this issue: in the case of the Foundations it is true that several passages offer 
advice in military topics (especially chs. 87 and 88), but if we consider the rest of the text and the ensuing 
Orations, there is little room for counsel pertaining to physical or military prowess. 

? Ch. 50 reveals the way in which Manuel understands to integrate his moral advice into a larger philosophical 
framework. The paragraph starts from the observation that people tend to forget the main purpose of an 
action and approach secondary purposes (UméAAnAa téàn). The author's argumentation leads to the notion of 
TEALKWTATOV TEAOS: ó yoðv biaKpiverv óp8G Ovváuevoc tà TEAN TE kai TA npóc AUTH, Kai ETL ye TO £v ékeivo 
TEALKWTATOV TEAOG, npóg SyE n&vra PUOEL KIVEITAL, STEP &oriv ó návrov &nékewa, Kal Toleiv £0£Acv Ónep 
entotatar BéAtiov Sv. In ch. 63, the Aristotelian view on téAoc is especially highlighted: a éxixnpos ovoia eic 
tò id1ov Emetyetar téAoc. In other paragraphs Manuel offers an insight into the different parts of the soul: énei 
ye ré CnAdturov Wide EunequKds tH wuxfj óvénatvov čpwta (ch. 24) and its movements: ç uév ot Epdc 
Vuxfic, Ws OK EPWONS TOV KAA®V, tavTNS ur] u(uov tà Emtndevpata (ch. 83). 

^ Cf. for instance, A. Ceresa-Gastaldo, Massimo confessore. Capitoli sulla carita. Rome: Editrice Studium, 1963: 48-238 
and Symeon the New Theologian, Chapitres théologiques, gnostiques et pratiques, ed. J. Darrouzés, Paris, 1957. 
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People have different ways of life: some have wisdom, education, and kindness, 
while others foolishness, ignorance, and cowardice. Bíoi toig avOpwnoic ó1i&qopor 
oi MEV PpovrjoEl, kal MadEevoEl, Kal xpnotótnt, oi Se abeAtEpig, Kai dnadevota, kal 
rovnpíq ytyvóuevot TE xai uepiópevor.“ 


This wide theoretical scope of the introductory statements underlines the construction 
of the subsequent topics and shapes the framework of the entire text. In contrast, other similar 
texts which provided a model for the Foundations, such as Agapetos' Advice to the emperor, begin 
in a very different manner, by exhorting the emperor to honor God,” an incipit which rather 
resembles the opening of a panegyric. Instead, broad abstract notions like life (Bíoç) and nature 
(cic), or common human nature represent recurrent notions in the Foundations and often 
stand as the background for the discussion of further topics.? Apart from such central notions, 
other theoretical concepts are introduced right in the beginning of the text: choice 
(mpoatpeoic) of a certain way of life - connected to the notion of nature,“ individual 
responsibility,” or voluntary and involuntary acts. Manuel often allows for more detailed 
discussions of such concepts, as in the case of choice (mpoatpeoic) which, according to his 
account, makes individuals responsible for the correctness of their actions. Interestingly, it is 
only after providing these theoretical definitions in the first part of his Foundations, that the 
author proceeds to the definition of notions such as the good and the wrong, as for instance, in 
chs. 13 and 14. This definition is then repeated several times." In addition, in order to provide 
further details on the theoretical background of his advice, Manuel discusses two other central 


notions for deliberative rhetoric: the profitable and useful (tO axpéMpov, ch. 6, and tò 


^ Ch. 1. Definitions of Doc represent a recurrent theme throughout the Foundations, resurfacing also in chs. 2 
(&piotog uv Bios, the best (way of) life), 54 and 55. 

42  Agapetos, Advice to the emperor, ch. 1: tific ánáonç onéprepov Exwv åčíwua, BaciAe0, ug únèp &ravrag tov 
toótov op d&wocavra OEdov (Since you possess an office that is higher than any other dignity, above 
everything, emperor, honor God who gave you this office). Ed. R. Riedinger, Agapetos Diakonos. Der 
Fürstenspiegel für Kaiser Iustinianos. Athens: Hetairia ton filon tou laou1995. 

^ The limits of nature in ch. 40: r| qóoig Wonep Spous Zourf xai toig npáyuaor céOsiwe, kai dei TOV &piora Çv 
&0éAovra trjv THVdE yvóoctv Onpav, xai prrciv traútnv xrjv Orjpav, Kai Ceiv £BQéAew £vtóc rm Spwv. The same 
idea of common nature emerges in ch. 57: Kown yàp d «cic Kal nãoiv Eda@os Ev, kai ópoqr| pia, Kai Ev TL 
qc, xai eig &rjp &primAo ron apd rop Snuloupyod. Ch. 68: fj u£v yàp xor] ń Porc 6o0Aotc, Šeonótag, não 
& fic àvOpomoic, pla vi &árapáAAnkcoc. Ch. 3 and 27: Korn yàp ń qootc. 

^ Especially in chs. 3 and 4. Cf. ch. 68 on mpoatpeoig and @votc. Towards the end of the Foundations, ch. 99 also 
deals with human nature: people are made from both matter and spirit. The notions of nature and individual 
choice in acting is also present in the Orations 2 and 3 where they are treated extensively. Furthermore, these 
notions are present as well in Dialogues with a Muslim, 4. 

5 Ch. 30 Gnavta èv tfj; éavtõv åpxňç Hptytar, xai Sy xai tadta tà kaO'ruác. OV yàp got, Exetvyns ovons 
ca0p&c, tà uet'éxeivrv idpvo0a1. cin Säv vov uetrépwv npayuárov Op, kai Béoc, xoi pía, xal et TL 
TOLOUTOV, f| TPOTN KÍVNOIG Tic TÚXNG. 

^5  Ch.25. 

E.g. in the last chapter. 
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Avoitedégc ch. 13). 

The peculiar treatment of the topics of deliberation in the Foundations is further 
instantiated by the absence of a more detailed discussion of different virtues, a topic 
commonly held as central in most texts of advice for rulers. Yet here arguably, imperial virtues 
do not seem to come into the author's focus, for, surprisingly, the four Menandrian cardinal 
virtues specific to the imperial office (prudence, justice, temperance, and courage) did not 
receive much space. They are mentioned in only one chapter which, moreover, does not limit 
the discussion to the four qualities, but adds two other virtues on the list: love (a4yémn) and 
moderation (uetpiótnc).? The reason for this conspicuous absence seems to reside in the 
author's general attitude towards the topics of deliberation: the emperor is more preoccupied 
to discuss the distinctions between good and wrong actions rather than to provide illustrations 
of the different types of virtues. 

All these basic theoretical delimitations and moral themes treated especially in the 
first part of the Foundations and typical of moral philosophy converge in the definition of the 
ideal moral human character, the &àya0óc åvýp,” constantly in search of the supreme good” 
and opposed to the evil one (novnpdc or xakóc).7 Significantly, in very few cases, the 
representation of the &ya0óc åàvýp was juxtaposed to explanations of the nature of the 
imperial office and to the manner in which an emperor should act in given circumstances.” 
Instead, we are generally left with a black and white picture that opposes different moral 


characters. The &ya06c åvýp is recognizable from a series of ideal attributes: the continuous 


5 These two notions w@éAtpov xai Avoitedgc- the beneficial and the profitable surface also in ch 18: Gren 
&gpédpov &pyovot u&Aiota návtwv Zort, The related pair of notions tò ovuqépov Kai tò BAantòv- the expedient 
and the damaging, emerges in ch.34. 

*? Ch, 73. On the contrary, in Agapetos' Advice to the emperor, these virtues received an extensive treatment. 

* CL also &piovoc Bioc (ch.1-2) and ch. 4: fott xaipóv ¿mitýðsiov Svta coi tv riukíav &kuáčovt, Bíov £AécQot 
TOV OPLOTOV. 

51 Ch, 86: tò Éoyatov TOV kaAQv. 

* The &piotoc/ &yaðòç &vrjp (chs. 32, 70). He is not to be recognized by his good fate (tUyn) but by behavior: 
(&ya8óG opt Ex TIS TUXNG, GAA! åànò THV TpdTWV kpıvéoðw ooi, "you should judge the good man not according 
to his fortune, but by his way of life"). In ch. 18 the portrait of the &piotoc &vrjp is further outlined: d1eEetdoac 
TAS TOUTWV oxéceic, TAC npóc TOUS qíAouc, tàc eig TOUS xoO'oiua rpoorjkovtac, Kal elc TOUS roA(rac Kai Eévouc, 
xai OC avtoIs ye oqíot Ta KAO’adtOLS wkovóunto, Kal Co u£v xaípovotv, eg’ oig 68 &oxáAAXovot, Tas THVSE 
UGEIC EVPNOELC. 

5  Ch.71 explains the meaning of (happiness) evdorpovia, a condition for becoming dyad up and shows how 
Manuel weaves issues of ethics into the formulation of an imperial ideal: he argues that a ruler does not attain 
evdaipovia if he is just wealthy and just have authority over large territories or populations, a theme that 
foreshadows the topic of first of the Orations, on the ruler's eudaimonia. 
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effort to acquire knowledge for practical reasons, wisdom doubled by natural goodness,” and 


a proper attitude with regard to situations and individuals. 


Owing to this penchant for the representation of ideal moral characters, the advice for 
John was limited to only few statements. To some extent, the rather shadowy representation of 
the emperor's son, John, was in line with the late Byzantine sources where the characteristics 
of childhood and adolescence were, as D. Angelov noticed, “reduced to a canvas on which adult 
characteristics and values are painted.” If the early years of the emperors' lives were 
habitually depicted as a period of precocious physical and intellectual virtues sometimes 
doubled by divine charisma, in John's case there is no mention of such values. Likewise, in 
contrast to the authors of panegyrics or imperial biographies who carefully selected the 
images of childhood such as portentous signs, Manuel's short biographical insight in his son's 
life offers only neutral details like his hunting games. This attitude towards childhood-related 
literary topoi which played a central role in Byzantine conventions of panegyric writing was 
also the result of a tendency in the Palaiologan court oratory to make more use of historical 
episodes instead of divine omens.” 

The Foundations' less contoured image of the ruler appears thus to derive from the 
emperor's preoccupation for moral theorizing. Even if, like with most advisory texts addressed 
to rulers, the Foundations aimed to project the image of a changing world in which the emperor 
was required to remain unchanged, due to the increased preoccupation with other theoretical 
matters, the ruler's well-being (evdatpovia)* does not seem to acquire significant weight in 
the economy of the text. Common notions used in texts of advice striving to create the 
representation of an ideal prince, like order and hierarchy? are overshadowed by the 


multitude of remarks on the individual's behavior in society and at court. The only instance 


* Chs. 94, 95, 96, and especially 97 on knowledge and practice: oof! ó tov xaAóv KaAdic eiódc, KaAGS SE TodTO 
ur] xpá&ac, &muícoot tH yv@var. Kai raútnv trv yvoynv ook Evi rapaAoyíoac0ot, où rjv cuvéAOn tH co~ia 
tfj Vis &n&ong ń cv &yyéAcv andvtwv. 6eó0ev yàp rjuiv cuv é&evnveyuévn, Ou Kal navri và ytyvouévo 
KEKOOUNHEVN (ch. 97). 

5 Ch. 94: o06£v ooqíagc åvtáčiov, eveuia ovyxpabeions. obd’eveviac &ugivov copia AcAapmpuopevns. 

°° D. Angelov, "Emperors and Patriarchs as Ideal Children and Adolescents. Literary and Cultural Expectations,” 
in Becoming Byzantine: children and childhood in Byzantium, ed. by A. Papaconstantinou, A.-M. Talbot, Washington 
DC: Dumbarton Oaks Research Center, 2010, 123. 

* D, Angelov, (Ibid.) noticed that the fantastic stories and divine omens of Basil I or Manuel I disappeared almost 

completely from Palaiologan panegyrics. Indeed, looking at Isidore's panegyrics to John, narrative history 

plays a significant role. See also O. J. Schmitt, "Kaiserrede und Zeitgeschichte im spáten Byzanz: ein 

panégyrikos Isidors von Kiev aus dem Jahre 1429 ,” JOB 48 (1998): 209-242. 

Ch. 5: t&v Kpatovvtwv evdatpovia. 

5 Ch, 30: &ravca uèv tis éavtõv åpxňç pro, Kai 6r] xai tadta tà ko duc and uéya yàp ioxúsı ráčiç, kai TO 
ur] xaígew &vaoAaic, Kai moAAovs ye tavavtia ka8eiAe, tăAda PeAtiotous ontápxovrac. 
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when a hierarchic mode is deemed functional for his addressee surfaces in chs. 11 and 12 in 
which Manuel speaks of the emperor's submissiveness to the Church. Most often, advice for 
the emperor is embedded in the above mentioned philosophical and general moral advice that 
shapes the idea of the best man (dpiotoc avrip). Thus, blind fortune (vóyn) is dismissed as a force 
behind the emperor's actions? while an emperor needs to be naturally endowed with a soul fit 
for rule: 


The real fruit of a soul fit for ruling is the aspiration towards good things, the 
departure from evil, the pursuit of common benefits. Vuxfjg kapnóg Änn 
f|yeuovío rperobong r| npòç v&yaOóv kívnoic, ri MPO TO kakóv GAAOTPIWoIG, f| POG 
TO Kotvfj cuvoioov £riu£Aeia. 7 


According to these elements of imperial representation, the contours of the ruler's 
image become rather general and conventional: the emperor should stand as model for 
others,” an imitator of God,? he should be a lawgiver and not a tyrant,“ or should keep focused 
on his daily tasks.® In addition to these pieces of advice pertaining to an ideal image, Manuel 
also recounted several errors which a young prince such as John was likely to commit in 
relation to other individuals: 


You should detest hypocrisy and the insincere one and never you should let 
yourself cheated by wolves and pirates who pretend to be shepherds and 
steersmen. 'YnókQioic Sot oot HLONTOV kai pakpàv ó TAUTHV &pyaCóuevoc, HI TOTE 
AáOng MiotEevoas AUKW xai nerpáty vti roiuévog kai kubepvgrou D 


Furthermore, the ruler to be is seen as part of a community* and for this reason John is 
asked to show politeness and outward grace (&oveiótrg and xápic) in the relations with other 
courtiers: 


It should be necessary for you and for all rulers to mix politeness with gifts and to 
take care to offer those in a timely manner, inasmuch as possible. Lov &v ein [...] «oi 
TAVTÒG EBEAOVTOS &pyetv, KIPVaV voc SwpEAIC KOTELOTHTA kai TAXÚTNTI cuv&ntetv 
arai TO tépas Sof Ava. 


© Ch. 47: Tò npoOvueio0o1 yàp &vópoc. Tò dé o~aAfivat xai TÚXNG. 

$8 Chan. 

9? Ch, 47: Idvtes yap ¿ç tobtov Spor, u&AAov pds toc UTEP TOUTWV OAouc ånoðvoáyevov T| rovc Grën Aën 

notè év IHavaOnvaíoig riycviouévouc. On how the emperor acts as a teacher, ch.31: tac 8'évavríag qaveíoaq 

oqQGv avtav SidacKdAous novo, Gore ur] repuxeoeiv toic ópotoic kakoic. 

Ch. 42: kai O€dv utuobyuevoc, kai cavtóv toic oeavtoð utunya TavTH napéxov. 

9 Ch 51. For a further discussion of the conventional traits of the emperor's image in the Foundations see K. 
Páidas, Té Bu(avrivá k&rontpa nyeuwvwv, 109-238 and I. Leontiades, Untersuchungen, 120-150. 

$ Ch. 79: quía ueyíotn toic rp&yuaoi tò diaxeio8a1 tov vobv coi ápxovow. 


$6 Chan. 
9  Ch.19: návceg yàp &AArjAcov Geóys0a, £i yé StapKgoerv piv tò Civ. 
$ Ch ei, 
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The emperor's magnificence (ueyaAonpémeia) and character (oxñua) implies that he 
should treat wisely those ranking lower in court hierarchy,” without irony or mendacity.” John 
is specifically advised to keep silent when necessary,” reject flatterers, and consult with his 
friends,” for, like in other court admonitory texts, so in the Foundations friendship features as 
an important instrument of acquiring political consensus.” 

In addition to these rather conventional pieces of advice identifiable in other texts of 
advice for rulers as well, Manuel slightly nuanced this image. First, he often exhorted his son 
to keep track of the benefits and losses of each day, a statement that echoes Sphrantzes' 
statement that the ruler should also act as an administrator.“ Then, in two chapters, he 
recounts how the emperor should relax after accomplishing his stressful administrative tasks. 
A frequent topic in his letters,” the emperor's walks in the garden are described in ch. 79 and 
80,^ prompting scholars like I. Ševčenko to compare the Foundations to Renaissance texts 
exhorting princes to proceed to similar leisurely activities.” 

A conspicuous absence in the Foundations pertains to the use of models of ancient heroic 
rulers, particularly if one considers that such texts of advice were often conceived also as 
encomia for rulers.” Instead, throughout the Foundations, Manuel either proposes models of 
extreme humbleness, like the Biblical Job or attempts to integrate the emperor's office in a 
court life populated by both friends and enemies. It is for this reason that Manuel often draws 
then the attention to calumnies (S1afoAat), and presents different ways to treat those who 


circulate calumnies about the emperor.” 


© Chs. 8 and 10: Oepansúsıv tovc Ur oe návrac PIATPW Kai qópo 

2 Ch. 77: ue cipwveta ovvetvat 0£Ae, ute dAaoveta ovvéoto oot. 

^  Ch.92:r| oorr] kóouoc Aaumpdc, rópyoc ioxupóc kektnuévoiç. IpoorKer 6€ vewtépoiç u&AAov r] toic eig &kur|v 
&qiyyévotg. 

7? Ch. 78: tag yvoyag TOV (LO, 

^  Ch.18: oto xai Koopiws quA mosic, kai Ev TH quAeiv Kai qiAeio0o Siapéveic. 

^ Ch 41: oto tot xai É£uropoc, Kai Mas mpd xépbog àyovióuevoc. AoyíGou Se kaðnuspàv Cnuíav te Kai cà 
képón. 

^  Pleasantry and the combination of pleasantry with more serious activities is a frequent theme emerging in his 
letters, e.g. in letter 67 (lines 71-77) addressed to Kabasilas: "But let them tell - and I would be happy to ask 
them - whether it is their judgment that pleasantry must once and for all be censured, or that there is a 
certain time for lightness and that it should not be be excluded from all those matters for which the most 
wise Solomon apportions a time. But I do not suppose we need a spoken answer from them, for they are 
answering by their deeds, in which they show themselves more playful than serious." 

" Cf. ch. 80: oùk gotiv ovóeic Ev &vOpomoic, OC àv orovófj Avex xprjoatto’ AAA] qoi éxáoto onovbátova 
xai MapapvOtac tTivòç pietari. 

7 On the dichotomy vita activa - vita contemplativa see Y. Hersant, "Vie active et Vie contemplative à la 
Renaissance,” 263-271. P. Odorico, 'L' éducation au gouvernement et à la vie': La tradition des 'régles de vie' de 
l'antiquité au Moyen Áge, Paris: Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales, 2009, 98-104. 

^ Ch. 24: ein yàp àv órjxovOev qpovrjuatoc kapnóc, rapakaAo0vtoc eic ápetr|v. Ei ye 6160 civar toodtov TO uÀ 
Kaðeúðev Svvac8a1 Tov GguiotokAéa TH MiAtiddov tporatw Gakvóuevov. 

?  Ch.38. 
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4.1.1.2 Structure? 

Despite the variety of topics approached and the division in a hundred distinct chapters," the 
Foundations, unlike other writings of its kind, stands as a structurally coherent text. 
Understanding how the material was organized in an orderly manner is important for 
understanding Manuel's approach to the tradition of moral advice for young rulers whereby he 
tried to reshape traditional genres. At a notional level, the text achieved unity by reworking on 
the one hand philosophical conceptions drawn from ancient philosophers like Aristotle or 
Plato and, on the other hand, commonplaces taken from the basic matrix provided by the 
many Byzantine texts of advice for rulers. Yet, in comparison with other earlier texts of advice, 
Manuel also strove to achieve structural unity of his text at the formal level. An indication of 
this unity is that, in general, passages designed to explain moral or philosophical notions were 
grouped together and separated from the commandments on how to lead a good life as a ruler 
in difficult times. Thus, strikingly, Manuel's moral snippets were grouped in thematic clusters 
of two or more paragraphs of equal length. Most of the hundred kephalaia, despite the fact that 
they individually display an elaborate craftsmanship, do not exist independently of each other 
but a certain order is impressed upon them. 

The Foundations appear to have been conceived as a more coherent moral text rather 
than as a florilegium of independent wise statements. Since an analysis of methods of 
organizing topics, that is of inventio specific to collections of gnomic kephalaia in the Byzantine 
rhetorical handbooks, is lacking from contemporary accounts? the Foundations become an even 
more interesting case. Moreover, the perceivable influence of gnomic anthologies, which in 
general followed no particular rule of arranging their material, hinders us from evaluating the 
sequence of topics and place them in an elaborated coherent scheme. By their nature, gnomes 
and maxims stand as autonomous statements, they are principles and axioms that do not need 
to be connected to a larger conceptual or discursive background. Yet, on the contrary, 
arguably, the elaborate construction of most chapters in the Foundations suggests that the 
author attempted to systematize the different topics of advice. Unlike previous admonitory 
texts divided into short paragraphs, Manuel's Foundations are not just a list of rules for conduct, 


a well of wisdom where each norm is autonomous of each other, but the author appears to 


9 For a synoptic list with the contents and the structure of the Foundations see also Appendix 7. 
H The chapters were arranged in an acrostic similar to the dedicatory inscription: BaoiAeóg Booter MavounA 
Ioávvn Iacnp "vu wuxfic Pux xapnóv cpoq'|v Zug TH o óroracoðv &kuačoúon ó Góc etr KOoUr TWP. 
8 Joseph Rhakendytes' Synopsis rhetoriké in the fourteenth century or George of Trebizond's Rhetoric in the 
fifteenth century do not approach this topic. 
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strive to provide a unitary frame. 

One basic mark of this structural coherence is that, in most cases, connections between 
successive chapters emerge. The concatenation of paragraphs into thematic groups is 
observable in all sections of the text. The first six chapters deal solely with abstract notions of 
moral philosophy. Within this first group, as I pointed out above, chs. 1 and 2 were tightly 
connected by dealing with a similar topic: the different types of life an individual can pursue. If 
ch. 1 asserts the existence of three types of life, one aiming for the good, one for pleasure, and 
the third combining both good and pleasure, ch. 2 follows up on a similar topic and deals with 
the best kinds of life (Kpiotoc (oc). Chs. 3 and 4 are coterminous with the theme of the first 
two paragraphs and discuss the best ways of life in connection with the Aristotelian notions of 
common human nature and of individual choice. In equally theoretical terms, chs. 5 and 6 
further the discussion and deal with good fortune (evdaipovia), another central concept in 
ancient moral philosophy and with time (kaipéc), a notion that describes the right moment of 
action. The following group of seven chapters, 7-13, deals with issues of general spiritual 
development and authority: submission to God (chs. 7-9) and obedience to the Church (chs. 11- 
13). After these two sections, the author turns to the main topic of his text, namely moral 
advice on how to act in different circumstances. The discussion starts with two chapters on 
moral categories such as good and evil, and on the appropriate behavior towards others (chs. 
14 and 15). Following this theoretical setting, the material is divided into separate sections: 
chs. 16-21, on relations with individuals (trust and friendship); chs. 22-34, on the individual's 
right course of action converging in the idea of the &piotoc ávijp. Chs. 35-93 constitute the 
largest section of the text, that deals with various aspects of moral action which a ruler has to 
take into consideration: calumny, focus of mind, state of mind, temperance, cautiousness, 
avoidance of dissimulation, honesty, relaxation after times of intense activity, military strategy, 
real friendship;? good versus evil actions, the different stages entailed by the right course of 
action," education, or the misfortunes of life.** This type of advice specifically tailored for his 
son as a ruler is often intertwined with the enunciation of moral principles and of virtues 


commonly used in texts of advice for rulers: measure (uetpiótng), the four cardinal virtues 


Ch. 21: À rov to cot cagris öç kowovóv oot tàv Epywv, xatómv TOD ovvoícovtoc aiel TO xápiev cíOnow. 

* Cf. chs. 44 and 45 which are connected by the notion of £&ic (attitude): kak yàp rpá&ei tò BAartóv dKoAovbet 
[...] npooéxov toig KaAoic É& dnd ouiKp@v Zpvero [...] Kal tò kakòv yàp Kal tò åyaðóv, ot davotatc 
ovuyytvóusgvov eic £pyov exPatverv ewe (ch.44) 

5 Chs. 52 and 53: k&v ëmm ths Suvaotetac ń matdevois, TO GOUT xpfjua, Kal Nav totoÜtov, npóc TH unóév tı 
npooeveykeiv TOV KAADV Kai BAárv &oxív Gre npoo£évnoev. 

% Chs. 54 and 55. 
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(temperance, prudence, fortitude, justice), the ruler as head in the metaphor of the state as a 
living body, the ruler-legislator, the emperor as model for his subjects and fulfilling various 
roles (natńp, iatpdc, roiv, 619 &okaAoc). The final six chapters of the Foundations have the 
role of a conclusion which end the full circle of advice by returning to the theoretical stance 
disclosed in the beginning of the text: they deal with foreseeing the future based on the 
reasonable assessment of present conditions, questions on life as a divine gift, and eventually 
return to definitions of concepts like good and evil. 

The structural coherence of the Foundations is often marked not only by the thematic 
grouping of chapters but also by explicitly forging connections between paragraphs. Several 
examples would suffice here: in approaching issues of trust between individuals, chs. 20 and 21 
build on the contrast between the true friend (cans q(Aoc) and the one who uses only flattery 
(xoAaxeta); the chapters are followed by two other paragraphs that mirror the previous ones, 
22 and 23, about the truth-loving ruler Lo Aë Anne &pxcov) and about how envy (@Bdvos) gives 
birth to dishonesty (ouKogavtia) and hatred (uiooc). Chs. 27 and 28 deal with a similar matter, 
the causes of evil: if in ch. 27, Manuel speaks of the original sin as responsible for the perverted 
human nature, in ch. 28 the author's focus turns on the “evil men and demons who are 
counseling us the worst things.” Chs. 79 and 80 are connected by the theme of the emperor's 
necessity to take everything more easily and not let excessive worries take on his mind. First, 
in ch. 79 Manuel explains that worries in excess affect the ruler's mind. Then, in ch. 80 he 
offers a recipe for the ruler's peace of mind, which starts from the general observation that: 
ovK’ Éottv ovdeic Ev &vOpomoic, OC Av onovófj SinveKds xproatto’ GAA qoi; ékáoto 
onovõðáčovti Kal rapapvO(ac Tivos E*ietat. Reading books and other ways to relax outdoors 
should, according to Manuel, have an equal part in the prince's strategies to unwind. Chs. 81 
and 82 are connected by the theme of the disposition towards other people: first, on the 
damages of hypocrisy in court and then, on the qualities an emperor should display: dignity 
and magnificence (ceuvótng and ueyaAonpéneia). Chs. 84 and 85 deal with a related topic, the 
emperor's attitude towards his subjects and the law, while in chs. 87, 88, and 89 Manuel deals 
with the emperor's military activities and the best strategies a ruler should adopt on the 
battlefield. After this intermezzo of practical advice, Manuel returns to more abstract chapters: 
chs. 92 and 93 reveal the idea of an emperor-teacher who should provide models for his 
subjects, followed by chs. 94, 95, and 96 discussing the relation between wisdom, knowledge, 
and good administration.” 


* Apart from the parallelism of content in successive chapters, there are several cases of parallelism of 
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Thus, it appears that the text's literary logic does not follow a linear process but a 
rather convoluted path: it begins with the discussion of more general concepts, proceeds to 
matters of practical demeanor, returns to general moral notions, repeats ideas from the 
beginning so that, towards the end, the practical matters of administration could be explained 
in light of a system of ethical values. This apparently loose structure allows the author to 
pursue concomitantly different lines of thought and to maintain a certain openness of the text 


by offering the possibility to connect these clusters in different ways. 


4.2. Genre 


All these peculiarities of content and structure underline the question of the genre adopted in 
the Foundations, a question whose answer can shed further light on the text's intended 
function. Certainly, owing to its declared intent and to its multiple instances of advice, the text 
comes closer to the popular genre of the so-called princely mirrors, yet, at the same time, as 
pointed out above, it remains intriguing that to a large extent it also deals with the 
enunciation of general moral and philosophical principles, thus departing from the 
consecrated models of texts of advice for rulers. It appears that, unlike other Byzantine 
authors of handbooks of good conduct such as Agapetos (sixth century), Photios (ninth 
century), Theophylact of Ochrid (eleventh century), Nikephoros Blemmydes (thirteenth 
century), or Thomas Magistros (fourteenth century), Manuel adopted here a different 
approach characterized by a marked didacticism. Arguably, at a formal level, this approach 
entailed the combination of several generic strands which drew upon different sources: 
gnomologia (anthologies/florilegia), hypothekai, kephalaia (centuria), or the so-called princely mirrors. 
A look at other texts similar in form or content can throw more light on the relationship of 
Manuel's text to these various textual traditions and help us further understand how he 
adapted these sources in order to shape his authorial voice. For this reason, the ensuing 
section involves not only the issue of sources but it also explores questions of continuities 


across the Byzantine period, intertextuality, reliance on tradition, and self-renewal. 


paragraph structure. Thus, chs. 13 and 14 place in their third sentence definitions rendered in similar ways: 
ch. 13: Kpeittov épyácao0o1 tı xpnotóv [...] x&AAtovov and ch.14: xeipov épyéoaoc0o1 rtovnpóv [...] kákiotov 
55 For instance, the notion of individual choice resurfaces in ch.28. H. Hunger noticed the repetitions in the 
princely mirrors as well, without however connecting them to an overall structure, "Fürstenspiegel" in Die 
hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, vol 1, Munich: Beck, 1978, 157-162. 
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4.2.1. Wisdom and advice literature 


Any discussion of the genre of the Foundations has to take into consideration the author's use of 
gnomic or wisdom literature, a common source for texts of advice for rulers. The text includes 
a significant number of implicit and explicit quotations drawn from different auctoritates, 
although mentioning the source of the quotation was not usual among the authors of court 
admonitory texts.” Manuel combined quotations from classical poets, like Homer or the 
tragedians,” with proverbs,” or with other frequent biblical or patristic references.” In many 
cases citations seem to have been reworked from other sources? as many of them can be found 
in the collections of gnomes that circulated in Byzantium. In ch. 55, "a poet” (tig tæv noitõv) 
is quoted with the following pithy saying: otk Zort £ópeiv Bíov &Avnov Ev ovdevi. The saying 
can be traced back to the comic poet Menander” who included it in his collection of Sententiae? 
and also in the chapters ment yvoung of Hermogenes, ^ Nicholas,” and Aphthonius' 


Progymnasmata.” Likewise, the statement in ch. 12 (ioov tæ npóc Kévtpa Aaxtilerv tò roAeyueiv 


*  [ Ševčenko ("Agapetos: East and West,” 8-9) and H. Hunger (Die Hochsprachliche Literatur, 158-160) noticed that 
Manuel is the only author of a princely mirror to mention Isocrates! name: Iooxpatns didwor vum, EXEL èv 
Ndéws npòç &navcac rapoiwotoav: xpfjoQat 6€ voig Be krioroc (ch.15). 

Ch. 96: Kai xpeíttovoc tod Aócovtoc tò &ropov rjuiv Kata tov ráar Oidinoda, Ch. 33: S~pa os, xaO" Ounpov, 
tiwov [...] nev véou, nde yépovrec, ch. 39: "Een oov tic MvOaydpac tovoyuar Sewa uèv éxnpfi£ac, émimAnooeo 
Xpnota Aë tépmov, ch. 72: 6 toig &yaOoig ovvav &ya0& mopiJetar. 6 SE utyvóuevoc kaxoic Kai TOV otov 
&nóAAvot voðv, Wc tic EP vv nointõv, ch. 92: rjouxíav &yew BEAtIOv, Kata TOV PUdco@ov iatpdv. 

? Apart from gnomes, Manuel also makes usage of another form of wise literature, the proverbs, understood as 
sententious phrases conveyed through different and more popular channels than the gnomes transmitted 
rather through an intellectual tradition. Although the limit between gnomes and proverbs remains fragile, 
this difference was perceived by Palaiologan authors. For this period we have a major collection of proverbs 
by Michael Apostolius. His introduction to Xovayoyr| rapoiíov Kai ovvOnKn (Corpus Paroemiographorum 
Graecorum, Hildesheim: G. Olm, 1958, 233), comprises a discussion of proverbs defined in terms similar to 
gnomes: naporpía Eoti Aóyoc Gë Aua, drot BioogAric, £rikpówe uecpía TOAD TO xprjouov čxwv £v EAUTH: rj 
Adyos npotpemtikóg Tapa nücav tod Bou trv ó8óv ypnometwv. The Foundations include several proverbs 
introduced probably for their imagery which adds further explanations into the emperor's didactic project. 
Two examples of widely used proverbs may count here, in ch. 26: éxetvw (i.e. God) yap Kai totxes goiDumtvro, 
Kal THV otpovðíwv qpovríg Zort, Kai PavAotépwv npayuácov, and in ch. 43: bdpav téuveic, rapoiyía, TO 
&véqikvov ónAoboa. xai ó tò Lou O£uevoc TPO TMV kov ovuqepóvtov "DOC EAUTOV EMEAKETAI tavtnvi tv 
eikóva. This proverb appears in several collections of proverbs from the fifteenth c.: e.g. Proverbia e codice 
Bodleiano- Eni vov &uny&vov: Dud tac tfjg Vdpac xeqaAác, OC réuvov ó Hpakàñç ovdev paAAOv ExpateEr op 
avadidovons dAAac &vci THV KONTWHEVWV. 

Ch. 10: Aùtóç Eotiv ó Evepyav Ev UV kar TO OéAew, Kal TO évepyeiv on£p CC EVdoKIaG, ó Ociog ånegńvato 
MabAos, ch. 13: kata tov einévta mpogrtny, ch. 52: ei £a àvOpomoig ripeokov, Xpiotov 600A0c ook äv unv. 
Ad Galatas, ch. 1, 10, 3; chs. 52 and 56: kata tov Oeiov 'AnóotoAov, ch. 69: on Job, ch. 100: "ExxAivov OO kakoð, 
Qnoiv ó 0£ioc Aafió, xai noínoov &àyaðóv. 

Cf. ch. 68: obdév Gv ein Setvov, 6 ur] qopntóv rjyiv einé OC tv nointõv GAAWS qpácac and ch.16: MÉMAe viv 
eiprjoeo0o1, 6 xai kað’ adTO PINOY} val kadòv xai TIS TOD pýtopoç UTC ovotatıkóv. 

% Th. Kock, Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, Leipzig: B.G. Teubner, 1880, vol 3, 411. 

5 Menandri Sententiae; Comparatio Menandri Et Philistionis, Bibliotheca scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum 
Teubneriana Leipzig: Teubner, 1964, 521. 

Hermogenis Opera, Leipzig: Teubner, 1913, 3. 18. 

? Nicholas the Sophist, Nicolai Progymnasmata, Leipzig: Teubner, 1913, 24. 8. 

? ` Aphthonii Progymnasmata, Rhetores Graeci v. 10, Leipzig: Teubner, 1926, vol 10, 7-19. 
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Ths "EkkAnotac toic 6óyuaot)? was intensely used by the Church Fathers and was also listed by 
fifteenth century paroemiographic corpora, such as those of Makarios Chrysokephalos and 
Michael Apostolios.'? Similarly, in ch. 23, the opening statement (Wonep ióc oíónpov, obtws ó 


pOdvoc trv Exovoav avtov eEavadtoxet duu) appears also in contemporary gnomologia and 


in other texts as well.!?! 


The usage of gnomes thus largely informed the aspect of the Foundations. In particular, 
two genres relied on the use of gnomic sayings: hypothekai and kephalaia, the very terms used in 
the title of Manuel's text. As it will be argued in the following, both the hypothekai and the 
kephalaia forms influenced the shape and content of the message of Manuel's text. The 
hypothekai represented one of the oldest denominations for collections of wisdom-sayings in 
the deliberative genre.” Originating in Hesiod's epic poems, they were soon borrowed in 
public oratory. In To Nicocles (3), the oration that constituted the model of ancient and medieval 
texts of advice for rulers, Isocrates explicitly described his text as únoðńkaç we xpň Cfjv while 
in To Demonicus (5) pseudo-Isocrates spoke of his speech as a napaiveotc similar to a series of 
onxoOf[koat. In the Hellenistic period, the hypothekai lost their epic and dramatic character? so 
that later on, in his Bibliotheca, Photios commented on the function of the hypothekai in the 


process of education limiting himself to noticing their usefulness for shaping the appropriate 


conduct of young individuals.” 


As a popular rhetorical genre, the hypothekai were essentially panoplies of elaborated 
wise statements with a gnomic core. Manuel's composition reflects this definition and, to a 
certain extent, the use of gnomes controls the flow of the Foundations. The author's favorable 


disposition toward the inclusion of gnomes is understandable in light of their central role in 


'5 as such they were geared towards training students in 


school exercises - progymnasmata: 

? Acta, 26.14.3-4. 

10 Corpus Paroemiographorum Graecorum, Hildesheim: G. Olm, 1958, Manuel Chrysokephalos, Centuria 7. 44. 1; 
Michael Apostolios, Centuria 6.57.3. 

101 Cf Demetrios Kydones, De morte, 98 and Manuel II, Panegyric oration for his father upon the recovery from an illness, 
p. 233. 

102 K, Berger, “Hellenistische Gattungen im Neuen Testament," in Aufstieg und Niedergang der römischen Welt. 
Geschichte und Kultur Roms im Speigel der Neueren Forschung, Berlin: de Gruyter, 1984, vol. 25, 1051. 

13 Ibid. With Philo's Hypothetikos Logos they begin to designate rather collections of maxims treating moral issues 
not from a theoretical perspective but from a practical point of view and aiming at the immediate application 
of ethical commandments. 

IN "Aveyvoo0n <Iwávvov XropBaíov» éxAoyGv, dmopVeypdtwv, ónoO0nkGv, DigAía téooapa Zu tevyEor Ovot. 
TMpooqwvei 8& vaücva, 0i öv kai trv ouváOpototv quionovfjcot Agvet, Lertiptw idiw vid. "H Aë ovvayoyr| avt 
£k TE MOINT@V xai pntópwv xai TOV katà Tas roAiceíag Aaunpõç Bepuokórov &yévero, àv (Wç Kai aùtóç Prot) 
TOV HEV tàg ExAoyas vOv Se Ta &noqOÉyuata Kat tıvwv únoðńýkaç ovAAEEduEVOG, Emi TH Guiot Kai 
Be koont TH modi trv PUor duavpdtepov Éyovoav npóc tr|v TOV åvayvwouátwv uvýunv, otetAetev. Photios, 
Bibliotheca, ed. R. Henry, Paris: Belles lettres, 1959, 167.112a. 

"5 The importance of gnomes and chreiai in the Byzantine educational system can hardly be overestimated. 
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practical matters that would teach the young students strategies of conveying public 
messages. 

Thus, it appears that one major element that defined the Foundations genre was the 
reliance on collections of gnomic sayings known as gnomologia."" The irregular structure of 
these anthologies generated various approaches to the study of gnomes and prompted some 
scholars to identify even a gnomic genre. K. Berger, D. Searby, and P. Odorico operated various 
distinctions between the types of gnomes and between the collections themselves. As it has 
been transmitted to us, in its present condition, the Byzantine gnomological tradition, offers 
the picture of a mélange of many loose ends. The difficulty of assessing this long and complex 
tradition comes from the existence of an apparently endless flow of shorter or longer 
anthologies. In addition to these problems, if some collections are connected among 
themselves, the attribution of gnomes varies to a large extent. 

Most of the gnomologia used by the admonitory texts cultivated a limited set of themes, 
sometimes grouped in well delimited sections: the divine being, soul, self-conscience, virtue, 
wit and wisdom, education, truth, admonition, moderation, law and justice, authority and 


rulers, action, well-doing, happiness, mercy, freedom and slavery, aging, effective oratory, 


Aphthonius' progymnasmata counted the elaboration of gnomes among his fourteen categories of exercises 
designed to prepare the students for public speaking: u68oc, xpeía, àvaokevr|, katraokevý, eloqopá vóuov, 
Kotvóc tórtoc, EYKWHLOV, i óyoc, obyKptotc, NOonorota, Exppaoic, and ówjynya. In his Bibliotheca, Photios writes 
the following concerning Stobaios' work: "The book is serviceable both for those who have read the actual 
works composed by the above mentioned authors, to guide their memory, and for those who have not gotten 
in touch with them, since through assiduously studying them they can in a short time acquire a record, albeit 
abridged, of many beautiful and varying thoughts. To both groups applies, as we might expect, that without 
effort and delay it is possible to find what you are looking for, whenever you wish to go from these summaries 
to the complete works. And also for other purposes, for those who endeavor to speak and write, this book is 
not without use;' Photius, Bibliotheca, 167, 115b, vol II. 

6 According to the pedagogical programs like Theon's or Aphthonius' students were taught to wield a maxim by 
expanding or compressing it. As a matter of fact, the gnomological tradition was one of the undercurrents in 
the history of education and of rhetoric in both Antiquity and the Middle Ages. Some collections of gnomes 
were specifically designed to help students learn and, for this reason, their authors arranged gnomes in the 
form of questions and answers which made them more easily memorable. However, in the case of Manuel's 
Foundations they are developed in self-standing paragraphs and, from this viewpoint, the purpose seems not 
anymore the easiness of memorization but to further explain moral aspects of life and demeanor. Manuel 
seems to have followed Aristotle's discussion of yv@pot, where the philosopher defined maxims as general 
statements only about questions of practical conduct, courses of conduct to be chosen or avoided (Aristotle, 
Rhetoric 1394A. 19ff and 1395A. 2 ff). Later on, Hermogenes also indicated the practical moral aspect of gnomic 
advice: Tvwpn Sot) Aóyog këemoÄguaënc Zu ånopáosı kofokf ånotrpénrwv T1 fj npotrpénwv Eni C rj ónoiov 
Ékxaotóv Got SHAY, Hermogenes, Progymnasmata, 4.1. 

17 The multitude of manuscripts comprising collections of gnomes witness to their popularity both collectively- 
arranged in gnomologies and anthologies representing instances of summaries of accumulated wisdom of a 
culture which they aimed to transmit to successive generations- and individually- scattered through many 
other different texts. For instance, Maurice's Strategikon included a section of gnomai while in the fourteenth 
century the Xóvowyig pytopixtis by Joseph Rhakendytes explicitly recommends the use of gnomes in letters: 
'Ev taic &uiotoAaíc xprotucraca tà YYWHATEVUATA TOV GOGH, kai TA OUTW kaAo0ueva &noqO£ypuaca Kai tà 
napoipóðn, C. Walz, Rhetores Graeci, Stuttgart: G. Cottae 1832, vol 3, 558. 
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faithful and fake friends, desire, pleasure, richness, love of money, independence, evil, envy, 
drunkenness, misfortune, sorrow, anger, women, abandoned things, etc. Scattered through the 
entire corpus of Byzantine literature, gnomes attest for a certain taste for what has been called 
wisdom and advice literature. Other literary genres used gnomic sayings as sheer ornaments or as 
powerful arguments, but rather few texts grouped them thematically or in other meaningful 
ways. 

Wisdom and advice literature in late Byzantium 

The gnomic content of the Foundations reflected the popularity of collections of gnomes in late 
Byzantium.’® Judging from their number, this type of parainetic literature enjoyed a high 
reputation among other rhetorical genres. For instance, the Ms. Vat. gr. 1619 which included 
the Foundations comprised among other things also an ancient gnomology attributed to 
Plutarch, the Apophthegmata of kings and emperors (ff. 211-288v). 

It was not unusual for authors of Manuel's circle to gather gnomes in collections of 
various forms. Isidore of Kiev included among his texts a section on sentences and short 
citations on life, hybris, and the effects of fear and hope.” Another contemporary of Manuel, 
John Chortasmenos, also wrote a text of advice but he did not make much use of gnomes in his 
series of Moral counsels (HOixa napayyéAuata), that still retained a fragmentary form. Unlike in 
Manuel's case, Chortasmenos' moral counsel for proper conduct relies more on the 
enunciation of Christian truths and on his personal observations of life at court. Both elements 
were integrated in a rather pessimistic vision of social activity in which all individuals should 
keep a low profile in order to succeed or survive: 


Tenth political commandment: Do not cease to spend time with your fellows. But if 
it is necessary to speak, beware not to be the one who initiates a discussion. If a 
discussion is initiated by others, adopt one of the following two strategies: either 
remain silent with regard to what has been said, or praise and accept what has 
been said. For it is very dangerous to wish to contradict others on various topics. 


18 Shorter or longer collections of moral advice making use of gnomes continued to appear constantly in the 
Palaiologan period. One of the most important sources for the assessment of Byzantine gnomologia, is the 
Gnomologium Vaticanum (ed. L Sternbach, Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1963,) a fourteenth century list of wise 
sayings collected from different ancient authors belonging to different schools of thinking or periods. It 
surely draws on previous similar collections and one particularity of this Gnomologium is the dramatization 
of the gnomic saying since all the gnomes were attributed to certain individual, most often famous 
philosophers like Antisthenes, Diogenes the Cynic, Plato, etc, or poets like Euripides, Ibikos, or orators like 
Isocrates and Demosthenes. Apart from these popular sources, there are also other anonymous individuals, 
especially women from Attica, Laconia, Syracuse, or even Olympias, Alexander the Great's mother. As for the 
early Palaiologan gnomic collections with an identifiable author, we can count here the kephalaia of 
Andronikos Palaiologos: fifty three short gnomic maxims copied from different other gnomic works, grouped 
according to different categories, M. Ozbic, "I KE®AAAIA di Andronico Paleologo,” BZ 91, (1998): 406-422. 

10° As in Ms. Vaticanus gr. 914 discussed and described by P. Schreiner, "Literarische Interessen anhand von 
Gelehrtencodices," 211. 
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IIoÀttikóv ("Tote Ouotexvois ur| návv tor ovvdtatpibew &véyov. et © dpa &váykn, 

gvAadttov, undapyds mpdtepos Adyov kivelv: ei Se map’ Exetvwv yévoito, dvoiv 

Oátepov: fj owonáv éni toic Aeyoyévotc, x&v Kal Tapa tv &Àrjoeurv POEyywvrat, rj 

&naiveiv te kai ànoðéxeoðar ta Aeyouevar Setvov yap, c LO, kal oqóópa SEtvov 

TO Kar nepi THV TUXOVTWV aVTOIC àvriAÉyeiw Zë Äer 17 
Another contemporary text, Demetrios Chrysoloras' A hundred letters addressed to the emperor 
Manuel II is to a certain extent comparable with the Foundations, and it has even been suggested 
that it was actually intended as a literary answer to Manuel's chapters.’ Although there are no 
conclusive indications as to Chrysolaras' conscious attempt to mirror the Foundations, these so- 
called letters combined epistolary features of the repenting (uetayeAetiKh) type'? with 
elements of panegyric, and of admonitory texts addressed to rulers."^ Thus here, advice 
addressed to rulers takes a rather peculiar form, for Chrysoloras' Letters combined it with 
requests for apologies and praises for virtues like the emperor's generosity. 

Similar in the predominant gnomic form and didactic intent was Joseph Bryennios' 
Treatise on reason ('Yxóuvnua nepi voóc). The subtitle indicates that the kephalaion form stood as 
main model: kepadaiwdeo1 yproeor OwAauD&vov, ws xpr| tobtov kaðaípeıv. The preacher's 
didactic method here consists mainly of a succession of definitions without further 
explanations.’ 

As for the emperor's interest in wisdom and advice literature, it is reflected by Manuel's 
own short list of pieces of advice, which has been preserved in only one manuscript (Ms. Barb. 
gr. 219, f. 90v) under the title, Several words for brevity and peace in deliberations (ToO avtob &rwa 
cvvrouíav duet Kol sioun év roig BovdAaic). This text, until now unedited,"* is in fact a set of 
seven commandments, also probably addressed to his son as they retain a didactic style: 


1. Mn dvakdrtew a&pEduevov. 


uo Chortasmenos-Hunger, 240. 

11 A, Garzya, “Introduction,” Demetrios Chrysoloras: Cento Epistole a Manuele II Paleologo, 10-12. 

"? Although the precise reason for these apologies remains unknown, Chrysoloras continuously apologizes for a 
previous verbal attack on the emperor. The petapeAntikn ¿mioto category was listed by Proclus, De forma 
epistolari. 

!5 Eg. Demetrios Chrysoloras, Synkrisis. Apparently, the Hundred letters draw much of its substance from this 
previous text. 

u4 Chrysoloras included quotations from authors of admonitory texts, both Byzantine and classical such as 
Nikephoros Blemmydes' Imperial statue (Avôpı&ç BaoiiKds), Isocrates, and Isidore of Pelusium. 

75 Several interesting parallels between the Foundations and other contemporary texts of advice emerge. For 
instance, Ioannes Eugenikos' Hortatory note addressed to Despot Theodore although cast in the form of a 
deliberative oration, draws extensively on gnomic content (ónoðñkaı) and moral precepts (napayyéApata): 
BovAopat dé o£ unõè tç Ex TOV Groff xai rapayyeAu&tov cxpeAs(ag TOV ččw ooqüv ànoAeAeupOrjvon, 
Qv TÒ Avoitedéc xai xápiev BovAÓóuevóv ue Tapadpapciv oùk ed, PP 1, 86. 

Ur The only mention is in Ch. Dendrinos' list of Manuel's works: An annotated edition of the treatise On the 
Procession of the Holy Spirit, PhD dissertation, 1996. 
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2. Mr yéugeoða nepi Aé&w. 

3. Mn Aéyew ta nepi dAAwv AexBEvta dAd rj rpootiOévon | &qoapeiv. 

4. Mr] Aéy&w mepi TMV énroyuévov, TPO to tův kaQóAou 5dEav otepxðňva. 

5. Mn diadéyeoBan npóc npócomov, GAAG amAdc Aéyew ta SoKobvta. 

6. MÌ xoÀurAaoi&Cew tò KupwOEv. 

7. Mn Aéyew éxépav PovAny, npò toO trjv AaAngioav Aapeiv véAoc. 7 
As it can be noticed, in this case, advice takes a very concise form and it addresses a single 
moral issue. The seven commandments indicate the emperor's interest in providing guidance 
in several aspects of life. 

The use of gnomes and gnomologia in the Foundations 

The above excursus into the Palaiologan uses of gnomes and gnomologia can help us better 
understand how Manuel himself combined gnomic sayings in his text. Certainly, in many 
respects Manuel's Foundations resembled florilegia of gnomes as it collected short excerpts from 
different authors or collections of sayings which were subsequently expanded and 
reinterpreted in order to fit a more sophisticated purpose that pertained to both teaching and 
advertising the imperial offspring. It was also an opportunity for the emperor to display his 
familiarity with gnomologies, like any educated Byzantine.'"* This familiarity was echoed by 
Manuel Chrysoloras when he described the emperor's manner to write and philosophize as 
sententious.'? 

Unlike in other texts of his, in the Foundations, gnomes were reworked according to the 
textual frame which was intended to accommodate the emperor's didactic-intellectual 
exercise. Ch. 39 provides a glimpse at the writer's ambiguous attitude towards ancient wisdom. 
The author shows awareness of the ancient models yet, at the same time, he also voices a 
personal perspective. Thus, when stating that xpfj Ocuédiov Exovtas tæv dpyoiorépov TAG 
yvoyasg toc vewtépous oikoóoyeiv et tı SUvaito, Manuel also appears eager to emphasize the 
role of his personal opinions, his views, and accumulated experience.’ The result is that 


17 See Appendix 8. 

"5 Evidence for Manuel's knowledge of gnomic collections comes from other sources as well. Just like in the past, 
when authors had been admired for their skillful use of gnomes (for instance, Euripides was usually described 
as ó yvoyoAoyikócacoc), a preface by Joasaph the Monk preceding the funeral oration for Manuel's brother 
Theodore in MS. Vat. gr. 1619 counts the usage of gnomes among the emperor's most striking literary talents: 
xUkvoig t'évOvurjuaoi KEXPNTAL xai katao épyaoíaig, yvwpıkoïç TE dpíoroig, dmootóosoí TE xoi 
&ngyufoAaig (Ed. by J. Chrysostomides: Tod iepouováxou Kupod Iwéoag Mepi tod xapaxtijpoc tod Aóyov, 
Funeral Oration, 17-18). 

19 et õè kal TV yvoyacikr|v quAocogíav Tig BovAoItoO Aéyew, Kad! fjv TIVES coqoi Kal qiAócogot EKANBNoav, 

dffAov we, &AAov TIVOG Ev prof nponyovuévov, Kad! 8 £Aeyov ékeiva, nócat HO) PUGEWS kai quiioooqíac 

xai NO@v ExXopeEvat, éri tod cod tovtov Aóyov SiaAdunovot (Manuel Chrysoloras, Epistolary discourse, 93.21). 

Cf. the epistolary preface of the Foundations. 
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sometimes Manuel quotes gnomes or wisdom sayings verbatim while at other times he quotes 
them in a more approximate manner, thereby indicating that his opinion mattered as much as 
the authority of the tradition.” 

In doing so, the emperor was aware that the force of gnomic phrases came from their 
assessing of situations, partly as statements of duty standards which may have taken the form 
of prohibitions or commands. According to rhetorical theory, gnomic phrases had to be 
formulated either as proofs or as ornatus.” In the first case (as proofs) they were meant to have 
authority, while in the second they had a demonstrative function, adding a philosophical 
component to the chief line of advice. A look at Manuel's text, where isolated gnomes occupy a 
limited space, reveals that such enunciations were in most cases used as ornatus rather than as 
proofs or for their authority. 

One can also notice a tendency towards the inclusion of gnomes in the incipit or the 
conclusion of paragraphs where they seem to be more effective. A frequent pattern for 
constructing a moral argument in the Foundations is the following: a thesis is stated, then its 
antithesis or converse, followed immediately by the application of one part of the antithesis to 
a concrete case. Some chapters open with an argument-headline cast in gnomic form,'? as in 
ch. 77: IIpgá&ic kañń, kfjpu& Aaunpóc, which determines the contents of the entire chapter. In 
many cases, initial gnomes provide a canvas for the author's disquisition of moral principles 
and observations on the ruler's appropriate behavior. Quotations in the first line of a 
paragraph support the author's reflection and produce two different phenomena: extension, 
through a simple explanation of the initial phrase characterized by brevity or expressed in 
metaphorical language; and progression, meaning that it recreates the steps of argumentation 
and the representational elements that led to the precept. There are even fewer cases where 
the maxim makes up for the conclusion of the chapter. 

Such usage of gnomic sayings points to the existence of a double rhythm, one based on 
very short sentences" and the other developed along a more discursive line of thought- 
allowing for a more detailed argumentation and the addition of different aspects of reality or 


of the attitude to adopt in certain circumstances. This double rhythm is further elaborated in 


7?! Ch eg, 

7? H, Lausberg, Handbook of Literary Rhetoric: a foundation for literary study, Leiden: Brill, 1998, 432. 

23 The usage of short sentences remains restricted. Only in few paragraphs appears in the opening phrases: 
ch.22: Ae@vac uév &vOn koougt* Kai OVpavov &orépov xopot’ tò SE quA&AnOgc &pxovra. Kai tpdmic pEV 1 
Sivas vavot, Kai Ogu£Aioc ofkoic. à A Ppovtic Eotiv GANnKtos oc go001 Aatoó te Kai méie, StI KEV KEMaAT 
Kkataveúon, riotóv civar Kal rxoAeyíoic, olouévo ook ăčiov pro) có Çv vevcayévo. 

7^ Eech, 23: lov pév oíónpoc tiktet, uico dé kai 8óAov xai tà torabta, wuyr| GnAdtumdc te xoi qOovepá. 
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the Orations, as it will be argued in the ensuing chapter of this unit. Thus, when looked at more 
closely, the gnomological content of the Foundations reveals an uncommon handling in 
comparison with contemporary texts of advice such as those of Joseph Bryennios or John 
Chortasmenos. In contrast with these authors and with the gnomic tradition in general, 
Manuel's strategy was to avoid the discontinuity between the paragraphs which included 


gnomes and to treat them in a unitary framework. 


4.2.2. Kephalaia and centuria 

In Byzantine literature the gnomic form was also largely reflected in the use of the form of 
KepaAaia, a genre which prized conciseness of expression’ and was particularly appreciated 
because of its short, abstract sentences with a higher rhetorical impact.” In ancient rhetorical 
theory kepáñaira were discussed as part of the elocutio as an unembellished basic idea of a 
sentence and especially as part of inventio." Manuel also seems to have relied extensively on 
this tradition; in the following, I will try to identify several common points between the 
Foundations and other collections of kephalaia, particularly contemporary ones. 

In the Palaiologan period, theologians like Gregory Palamas (1296-1359) or Mark 
Eugenikos (1394-1445) made extensive use of xegéAaia in dogmatic debates. Palamas' 
polemical work of hesychast theology bears a title that indicates both a topical and a formal 
division: One hundred and fifty chapters on topics of natural and theological Science, the moral and the 
ascetic intended as a purge for the Barlaamite Corruption (Kepdhain EKatov nevrýkovtæ qvoikà xoi 
0&oAoyiká, HOIKK TE xod npakcucà Kal kaoprikà TIS BaAeoiírióog Avuns). Significantly, Palamas' 
chapters were grouped in short series, each dealing with a particular issue: the eternity of the 
universe (chs. 1-2), the celestial sphere (3-7), the terrestrial sphere (8-14), the natural human 
faculties (15-20) etc.7* Also close in form and content to the Foundations were two other 


compositions by Joseph Bryennios: The garden or the anthology of divine cogitations and maxims 


"5 Although they were a widely employed form, the ancient rhetoricians have not much to say on the format or 
content of series of kepéAaia. 

US That kepéAaia were perceived as a form characterized mainly by conciseness is demonstrated by the large 
scale use of the phrase wç Zu Ke~adatw which on a simple search on TLG returns more than a hundred 
occurrences. It was used for instance in the Funeral Oration for his Brother Theodore, to describe the concise 
account of Theodore's deeds: tatta wç év keqaAaío riiv eipntor Kai vouifouev kaAGg dnodedetyOar trv 
toü6e qóotv OC rjv &&ta NOAA &naívov (Funeral Oration, 97. 3-4). 

77 H,Lausberg, Handbook of literary rhetoric: a foundation for literary study, Leiden : Brill, 1998, 279. 

28 RE, Sinkewicz, The one hundred and fifty chapters by Saint Gregory Palamas, Toronto: Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, 1988. Later on, in the fifteenth century, Mark Eugenikos used the xeqáAoia in another 
work of religious polemic: KepdAa1a ovAAoyiotik& npóc Aativous nepi tg Tob ‘Ayiov ITveÓuatog ExnopEevoews, 
Kal katà tfjg aipgoews THV 'AxwÓvviotov. By the middle of the fourteenth century, in the debates on 
Hesychasm, another supporter of the movement, Philotheos Kokkinos, also used the form of kepdAaia against 
Barlaam and Akyndinos. See also, W. Gass, Die Mystik des Nikolaus Cabasilas vom Leben in Christo, C.A. Koch, 1849. 
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(Kino 1] &vOoAoyíx tHv O&ív évvow)v H yv@por A’ 0£oÀoyw& Kai X' Oká) and the Forty-nine 
chapters (KepcAoaa ¿ntákiç éntá). They also started with prefaces which argued for the necessity 
to present advice beneficial (ëm! cxpgAeíq) for daily life and they also grouped chapters 
according to different topics.’” Yet, unlike Manuel, Bryennios used a middle level of style, less 
gnomic and much more straightforward. In addition, Bryennios' kephalaia had a strong 
theological orientation even if in the Kepos he distinguished between spiritual and practical 
advice. Manuel himself was not entirely unfamiliar with this form of kephalaia: his treatise On 
the Procession of the Holy Spirit, written in response to a learned professor from Sorbonne, was 
divided into one hundred fifty-six chapters systematically approaching the arguments for the 
Orthodoxy of the doctrine of the Procession of the Holy Spirit.” 

Unlike the gnomologies most often transmitted anonymously, the kephalaia and the 
hypothekai, were commonly gathered in centuria, collections of one hundred or one hundred 
and fifty paragraphs which dealt with theological issues.?' They were always ascribed to a 
certain authority and because of this, they included not only gnomic sayings, but, more often 
than not, also the author's perspective and opinions on the debated issues. Several parallels 
can be traced between the Foundations and the tradition of moral-theological centuria of 
kephalaia and hypothekai. For instance, Maxim the Confessor's four centuria were preceded by a 
prologue addressed to Elpidios? and had an expository character offering explanations and 
definitions of Christian virtues with few exhortations.” In the tenth century, Ilias the 
Presbyter gathered gnomic sayings from Maxim the Confessor and John of Karpathos in an 
anthology, which he expanded and divided into four parts: 1) moral teaching (fasting, ascetic 
effort, vices and virtues); 2) prayer; 3) spiritual contemplation; and 4) the practice of the 
virtues. Furthermore, in addition to the fact that centuria were usually grouped according to 
different topics, as it has been noticed, they fulfilled two major functions: either as a spiritual 
testament or as a component of an educational program." 

These observations corroborated with the educational scope of the Foundations and with 


12 Bryennios, Ta paraleipomena, 48. In the other text, Bryennios argues that the chapters were written for the 
Cretans whom he left after he came to Constantinople, Vindob. theol. gr. 235, f. 2 r: npoðewpía todd_e tod 
MAVTOS cuvt&yuacoc: "EOI TO Oeiov Kpitrplov Sédo1Kto 800 npóc Kpfitac Daf Mio ovvcéOeica. 

7? Ch. Dendrinos, An annotated edition of The treatise on the Procession of the Holy Spirit and the Letter to Alexios lagoup, 
PhD dissertation, University of London, 1993. 

81 As those by Maximus the Confessor, Niketas Stethatos, John of Karpathos, Ilias the Presbyter or Symeon the 
New Theologian (949-1022). 

132 A. Ceresa-Gastaldo, Massimo confessore. Capitoli sulla carità. Rome: Editrice Studium, 1963: 48-238. 

33 Symeon the New Theologian also wrote two centuria with a similar title: kepdAaia npaktıkà Kai Ocodoyıká. J. 
Darrouzés, Syméon le Nouveau Théologien, Chapitres théologiques, gnostiques et pratiques. Sources chrétiennes 51. 
Paris: Cerf, 1996: 40-186. The two centuria are supplemented by another collection of tenty-five other chapters. 

34 A, Kazhdan, "Chapters," in ODB, vol. 1, 410. 
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the fact that its chapters were clustered in different groups lead one to the conclusion that 


Manuel might also have had in mind the model of centuria when addressing his son. 


4.2.3. A princely mirror? 

The scholars who used the Foundations in their investigation of late Byzantine political history 
unhesitatingly included it in the genre of princely mirrors. This label was attached to Manuel's 
hundred chapters on the basis of several features shared with a number of Byzantine texts 
addressed to young princes and mainly comprising advice for how to act in different 
situations.” Among these features, the political context of advice, its gnomic content, and the 
sources (especially Isocrates' To Nicocles or pseudo-Isocrates' To Demonicus) have long been 
regarded as arguments in favor of close connections between these texts. Moreover, the formal 
resemblance with Agapetos' sixth-century Advice to the emperor, as well as its influence on many 
other subsequent texts dealing with the education of a prince, played a major role in attaching 
the Foundations to this tradition." Certainly, these similarities cannot be underestimated and, 
to a certain extent, many books of advice in the Byzantine world represented nothing but the 
avatars of Agapetos' Advice to the emperor. Yet, arguably, if we consider the particularities of the 
Foundations and the attachment to the tradition of centuria, this label applied in the case of 
Manuel's composition does not fully explain other features of the text reducing its scope to its 
political content. 


Unlike the western specula,” which often represented manifestos of political change 


75 K, Patdas, Kétontpa ryeuóvov, Barker, Manuel II, and A. Kioussopoulou, BaciAeUg rj oucovóuoc, 201. 


For instance, Manuel often uses a similar phrase as Photios in the Admonitory chapters (xeqáAoua naparvetiká) 
also attributed to Basil I: as gold is tested on whetstones so is the mind of man in acts of government and the feelings of 
subjects (ch.28). 

87 S$eeB.Baldwin and I. Ševčenko, “Agapetos,” in ODB, vol. 1, 34. 

5* The Byzantines never used the term “princely mirror," a concept coined in twelfth century Italy first in its 
Latin form- speculum principis (For a comprehensive overview of western princely mirrors see W. Berges, Die 
Fürstenspiegel des hohen und späten Mittelalters, Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 1938 and R. Bradley, “Backgrounds of the 
Title Speculum in medieval Literature," Speculum 29 (1954): 100-115.) The western medieval fürstenspiegel 
differed from the Byzantine advisory texts in several essential aspects, although they shared many common 
tenets even if, at one point, even Agapetos' Advice to the emperor acquired popularity at the French royal court 
See Jacques Krynen, L'Empire du roi : idées et croyances politiques en France, XIIIe-XVe siècle, Paris: Gallimard, 1993. 
From a formal point of view, in the West they never took the form of successive paragraphs like the Advice to 
the emperor or the Foundations, but usually they were predicated upon forms like orations (e.g. John of 
Salisbury's Policraticus- 1159) or fully fledged political treatises (Giles of Rome's De regimine principum: early 
fourteenth century). Princely mirrors proved to be a popular genre in almost all geographical areas of 
western medieval world: England, France, Spain, Hungary (E. Nemerkeny, Latin classics in Medieval Hungary. 
Budapest: CEU Press, 2004), Scandinavian countries, and the Slavs had knowledge of texts providing advice for 
present or future rulers. In the West, there circulated both classical writings also popular in the East such as 
the Latin translation of the Secretum Secretorum as well as texts written both in Latin or in the vernacular 
languages. Some texts like Aegidius Romanus! De regimine principum knew a staggering popularity reflected in 
its subsequent circulation and translation across territories and times (C.F. Briggs, Giles of Rome's De regimine 
principum: reading and writing politics at court and university, c. 1275-c.1525, Cambridge: Cambridge University 
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regarding various state institutions and the society as a whole,’” in Byzantium the texts of 
advice for princes which were included by the modern scholars in the category of mirrors, 
remained rather confined to a set of tenets commenting on the emperor's office "7 More than 
anything else, the Byzantine Fürstenspiegel emphasized the ruler's relationship with God and 
his embodiment of law (vóuoc Euvyos): these two values, inherited from the political thought 
of the Hellenistic period found a fertile ground for further development in the panegyric 
rhetoric as well,“ which prompted scholars to regard it as a species of the encomium.'? 
Despite the existence of common ground and principles, defining the genre of 
Fürstenspiegel in Byzantium remains a cumbersome task.'? P. Odorico's recent treatment of the 
topic concludes that the Byzantine princely mirrors is rather an empty notion reflecting the 
moderns' tendency to project into a different space ideas and forms characteristic to western 


literature.’ Other scholars who dealt with the topic of texts of advice approached two main 


“ or pinpointing the resilience of a 


areas of inquiry: either spelling out their ancient sources 
Press, 1999). 

8° For instance, John of Salisbury's Policraticus which discussed the question of the prince's political 

responsibility and offered justifications for tyrannicide (C.J. Nederman, “Priests, Kings, and Tyrants: Spiritual 

and Temporal Power in John of Salisbury's Policraticus,” in Speculum 66 (1991): 572-590) and Princely virtues in 

the Middle Ages, 1200-1500, ed. I. P. Bejczy, Cary J. Nederman, Turnhout: Brepols, 2007. 

See E. Barker Social and political thought in Byzantium: from Justinian I to the last Palaeologus: passages from 

Byzantine writers and documents, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957, 30-50 and D. Nicol, “Byzantine political 

thought,” in Cambridge History of Political Thought, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996, 52-70. 

11 On the tradition of princely mirrors in Byzantium see also F. Dvornik, Early Christian and Byzantine Political 
Philosophy, vol. 2, Washington DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 300-320. Cf. D. Nicol, “Byzantine political thought,” in The 
Cambridge History of Medieval Political Thought (c.350-c.1450), Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988, 51-82. 

12 A Kazhdan, “Princely Mirrors,” in ODB, vol 3, 1379-80 K. Paidas, Káronrpa, 10-12. 

'5 On the difficulties to provide a clear definition of the genre see M. Philipp, “Fiirstenspiegel,” in Historisches 
Worterbuch der Rhetorik, vol 3, ed. G. Ueding, Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer, 1994, 495. Similar difficulties are 
reflected by the attempts of the first editor of Theophylakt of Ochrid's imperial panegyric addressed to 
Constantine Doukas to divide it into paragraphs, according to the model provided by Agapetos. However, in 
this case, as P. Gautier argued convincingly, the alleged title of the text, Mordeta Bao, was the invention of 
its seventeenth century editor (Ibid.), P. Poussines, and it represented the result of an erroneous 
interpretation. Poussines considered that, since Theophylakt by that time (eleventh century) occupied the 
positions of teacher of rhetoric at the Byzantine court and tutor for the young Constantine, the text preserved 
in ms. Laurentianus gr. 59-12 was a mainly educational writing (PG 126, Cols. 253-286. The first part (Pars prior 
panegyrica) in this edition deals with the emperor's family and is divided into thirteen chapters, while the 
second section (Pars altera paraenetica) deals with the system of virtues an emperor should acquire and is 
divided into thirty paragraphs.) Consequently, he artificially divided it into a panegyric and paraenetic 
section. Yet, it was a well known fact that encomiastic texts addressed to emperors included also numerous 
pieces of counsel and reminded the ruler of his position in community. 

14 Such as P. Odorico who privileged the investigation of context in the analysis of the texts of advice for rulers 
and dismissed the genre of Byzantine princely mirrors as une catégorie inexistante, veritable boîte à idées vides, "Les 
mirroirs des princes à Byzance. Une lecture horizontale," in P. Odorico, L'éducation au gouvernement et à la vie: 
La tradition des 'régles de vie' de l'antiquité au Moyen Age, Colloque International-Pise, 18 et 19 mars 2005, , Paris 
2009, 226 

15 A, Giannouli, "Paránese zwischen Enkomion and Psogos. Zur Gattungseinordnung byzantinischer 
Fürstenspiegel" in A. Rhoby, E. Schiffer, eds., Imitatio - aemulatio - variatio. Akten des internationalen 
wissenschaftlichen Symposions zur byzantinischen Sprache und Literatur. Vienna: Osterreichische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 2010, 119-126. P. Hadot, "Fürstenspiegel," in RAC 8, 1972, 555-632. Pierre Hadot's discussion of 
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set of political notions from Justinian to the end of the empire." In one of the most influential 
interpretations of Byzantine specula, H. Hunger analyzed the formal differences in the corpus 


of Byzantine texts of advice for rulers and concluded that there can be identified two 


149 


categories of mirrors: those following the gnomological tradition"? and those with a more 


0 


coherent (zusammenhdngend) structure.^ With regard to Manuel's Foundations, Hunger 


conceded that the emperor “transformed the small apophthegmata into rhetorically elaborated 


1517? 


paragraphs.^" Hunger's approach reflected the dynamism and the power of Byzantine 


advisory texts to reinvent themselves. He thus stated that the gnomic “mirrors” reflected the 
flexibility and the creativity assumed by each author in adapting gnomic wisdom to the needs 
of his work. 

This flexibility embedded in the advisory texts produced in the Byzantine world has 
been more recently highlighted by G. Prinzing in a study focusing on topics common to 
princely mirrors and integrated in other texts.” Prinzing discussed eighteen princely mirrors 
and operated a distinction between self standing ones (selbststándige) and integrated ones 


(integrierte).'°° Subsequently, he noticed the difficulties involved in the definition of a 


the tradition of princely mirrors in the ancient and medieval world discusses Agapetos and Photios' Kephalaia 
parainetika from the Byzantine tradition. Hadot focuses more on the ancient Greek tradition (starting with 
Homer) and on the western tradition. 

Dr Accordingly, regarding Agapetos, P. Henry III discussed in detail Philo's influence on Agapetos (P. Henry III, "A 
Mirror for Justinian: The Ekthesis of Agapetos," GRBS 8 (1967): 381-308), while I. Sevéenko looked at Agapetos' 
influence on subsequent texts as well as at its popularity in late Byzantium and beyond, in the Slavic world. 
Likewise, the only overviews dedicated to the study of princely mirrors in Byzantium from the tenth to the 
fifteenth century by K. Pdidas (H Deugrue vov Bulavtivwv «KATÓTTPWV nyguóvoc» TNG npoiung kot uéong 
nepióðov (398-1085): ovuBoAr] otv zort 0gopía twv BuGavtivwv, Athens: Gregores, 2005) are limited to 
the presentation of the major common themes present in these texts: tyranny and freedom, God and emperor, 
the emperor as embodiment of law, etc. Despite tracking several changes in the use of these topics through 
the centuries, Pdidas' account remains uncritical as he does not contextualize the mirrors or explain the 
changes in the usage of different sources (patristic or classical) in different contexts. Other shorter overviews 
of Byzantine advisory political texts are to be found in W. Blum, Byzantinische Fürstenspiegel: Agapetos; 
Theophylakt von Ochrid; Thomas Magister, Stuttgart: A. Hiersemann, 1981, and, more recently, in D. Angelov, 
Imperial ideology, 116-134. They all place these texts in the category of princely mirrors, a category also used in 
the recent volume on early Byzantine political advice, P. N. Bell, Three Political Voices from the Age of Justinian: 
Agapetus, Advice to the emperor; Dialogue on Political Science; Paul the Silentiary, Description of Hagia Sophia, 
Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 30. 

17 H, Hunger, "Fürstenspiegel," in Die hochsprachliche Literatur, vol.1, 158-165. W. Blum, Byzantinische Fürstenspiegel, 
38. 

"* Both kinds of mirrors are divided in longer or shorter sections and cultivate similar values: the four Platonic 

cardinal virtues, love of God, etc. Ibid. , 159. For a full account of the common values present in the Mirrors 

see K. Paidas, Katontpa ryeuóvoc. 

In the first category he included Agapetos' Advice to the emperor, Basil's Admonitory chapters (keqáAoue 

napoaverik&), and Antonios' Melissa. 

150 Thomas Magistros' On Kingship, Kekaumenos' Strategikon, Blemmydes' Imperial statue and Theophylaktos of 
Ochrid' s Imperial Education. 

31 Hunger, Die hochsprachliche Literatur, 157. 

5? G, Prinzing, "Beobachtungen zu "integrierten" Fürstenspiegeln der Byzantiner,” JOB 38 (1988): 1-31. 

13 One of the terms used by G. Prinzing for defining the mirrors, Themenkomplex (topic area; range of topics), 
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Fürstenspiegel genre in Byzantium and argued that, in the case of Byzantine texts, a strict and 
widely used definition does not entirely make justice to the genre "7 Furthermore, Prinzing 
asserted that in order to have a better idea about this literary form one has to look into other 
types of writings that treat the problem of a prince's education, fragments integrated into 
texts that treat other issues as well. 

Leaving aside the criticisms that have been passed upon these treatments, ^ Hunger's 
and Prinzing's treatments of princely mirrors reveal the adaptability of this genre which allowed 
for more innovations in terms of the messages conveyed. A. Kazhdan, for instance, noticed the 
innovative character of the princely mirror in the tenth century which, according to him, by 
that time had not yet acquired a definitive form."* Likewise, P. Odorico, while acknowledging 
the existence of a tradition of texts of advice for rulers, highlights the liberties taken by the 
authors to treat the material which they drew from the repertoire of traditional advice for 
rulers. 

This flexibility and variety in the forms of princely mirrors also relied on different ways 
of handling the mirror model which was imitated in the subsequent texts of advice addressed to 
young rulers:?* Agapetos the Deacon's Advice to the emperor.” As suggested above, it is likely 
that Agapetos, when describing the imperial might, in the beginning and in the end of his text 


was inspired by the rules of encomium.'? Furthermore, this text, which acquired a wide 


seems to describe better the situation of these texts in Byzantine literature. Indeed, we cannot speak of a fully 
fledged genre but rather of different themes and elements that surface in a wide range of texts, elements 
which are subsequently combined and arranged in different molds. 

54 Like O. Eberhardt's definition: Ein Fürstenspiegel ist ein geschlossenes Werk, das mit dem Zweck der 
grundsätzlichen Wissensvermittlung oder Ermahnung möglichst vollstánding das rechte Verhalten des 
Herrschers im Blick auf seine besondere Stellung erórtert; dabei liegt meist eine persónliche Beziehung zum 
Herrscher zugrunde, O. Eberhardt, Via Regia: Der Fürstenspiegel Smaragds Von St. Mihiel U. Seine Literar. Gattung, 
Munich: Fink, 1977, 280. 

75 P, Odorico, "Les mirroirs des princes à Byzance,” 224-226. 

5* A, Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature, II, Athens: Institute for Byzantine Research, 1999, 63-65. He 
discussed the example of Leo VI's funeral speech for his father Basil I, a text which, in the scholar's opinion, 
came close to the reinvention of the princely mirror. If Basil's portrait is abstract and "consists of trite 
generalities,” Kazhdan claims, Leo's originality emerges in focusing on his own person and the active 
conversations with his audience. Taking Leo's example, an ambivalent figure who erased the borderline 
between hymnography and hagiography and took steps toward exploiting ancient heritage, Kazhdan 
concluded that princely mirrors were a rhetorical subgenre similar to the ekphrasis (Ibid., 65). 

17 P, Odorico, "Les mirroirs des princes à Byzance,” 245. 

55 For instance, Agapetos' influence has been noticed with regard to sections of Pseudo-Basil Admonitory chapters 
(KepéAoia nopoaveriká) and to the numerous paragraphs from the sixth century writer embedded into Barlaam 
and Joasaph. P. Henry III, ^A Mirror for Justinian," 288-291. 

5? I, Ševčenko, "Agapetos East and West,” 5-9. 

160 See the address to Emperor Justinian in Agapetos' Advice to the emperor first chapter: uc andons onépcepov 
exwv åčíwua, DaciAe0, and in the last chapter (72): &ńttnte Dacus. Cf. also P. Odorico (“Les mirroirs des 
princes a Byzance,” 227-233) who argues that the Advice to the emperor is a panegyric written in the context of 
the sixth century debates concerning the best form of government. 
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popularity in the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries when manuscripts of the Advice to the 
emperor proliferated, combined numerous sources.’ According to some scholars, it was 
precisely the very complicated scheme of combining sources and genres that made Agapetos 
so popular. Here one can identify a major particularity of Manuel's text for such a scheme was 
absent from the profile of the Foundations, a text where the author's involvement in the 
manipulation of different moral themes is conspicuous. 

Agapetos' influence in late Byzantium and beyond has been investigated by I. 


162 


Ševčenko“ who noticed that the Foundations shares with the Advice to the emperor not only 


stylistic devices like the division into paragraphs, the acrostic, the use of parallelisms and 
gnomes, but also “a fair amount of raw material."9 Accordingly, Ševčenko convincingly 
argued that Manuel had a copy of the Advice to the emperor at hand although he never quoted 
Agapetos verbatim like Basil I's Admonitory chapters,“ because, in his view, the emperor was too 
sophisticated a writer and also because he probably wanted to stress the connection with 
Isocrates, the only author quoted in the Foundations.9 Thus, Ševčenko concluded, albeit 


without further investigating the issue, that “Agapetos' abstract preciosity was accommodated 


side by side with the sentiments of a new age.'**" 


These "sentiments of a new age" underpinned the differences between Manuel's 
Foundations and the Advice to the emperor. First, the differences regarding several aspects of the 
respective context of production remain significant: Justinian, at the time when the text was 
addressed to him, was a mature individual who had already recorded several military 
successes, and probably needed a public confirmation for his activities, while John VIII was 
still a teenage boy when he received the hypothekai. Second, regardless of these contextual 
aspects, there are further marked differences pertaining to the central themes of each of the 


two texts. The representation of the ruler as a God fearing Christian monarch is treated in 


'' R, Frohne demonstrated that Agapetos artfully reworked and reinvented his sources, according to three rules: 


collecting the useful phrases from each author, praising the emperor's sacredness, and moderately adorning 
the material he acquired. R. Frohne, Agapetos ^ Diaconus: Untersuchungen zu den Quellen und zur 
Wirkungsgeschichte des ersten byzantinischen Fürstenspiegels, St. Gallen: OK Druck, 1985, 151-159 

'? First, he studied the deacon's influence on the ideology of muscovite princes (I. Sevéenko, “A Neglected 
Byzantine Source of Muscovite Political Ideology,” Harvard Slavic Studies 2 (1954): 141-179), and second, in a 
more extensive study that traces the transmission of manuscripts containing Agapetos' work in both western 
and especially in the eastern intellectual and political traditions ("Agapetus East and West"). 

1$ Ibid., 150. 

'^ Cf chs. 8, 30, 39, 60, 95 in the Foundations and chs. 8, 25, 66, 28, 13 in the Advice to the emperor. 

Ir [ Ševčenko, "Agapetos East and West" 8-9. Isocrates was quoted in the beginning of the Foundations, ch.4. 

166 [bid, 

167 Agapetos even mentions the emperor's wife in the last chapter of his Advice to the emperor (72): rjv co 
TAPAOXOL Xpiotóc PETA cfjc óuoQyov. In the same paragraph Justinian was addressed with the words: DaciAeó 
anttnte, alluding to his military conquests. 
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different ways. Agapetos depicted the ruler in neo-Pythagorean terms as the incarnation of 


God's Word and as standing in the same relation to the City as God to the world and as the 


8 


embodiment of law. Interestingly enough, statements that account for the ruler's 


omnipotence’ frequent in Agapetos, find no corresponding formulations in the Foundations.” 

Remarkably, Agapetos had no observations on the Church and its role, and, moreover, 
he did not bring explicit Christian teaching to the emperor's attention," with the result that 
some scholars doubted the Deacon's Christianity. On the other hand, notions like the 
philosopher-king, present in Agapetos,’” are missing from Manuel's chapters. The Advice to the 
emperor contains little that can be considered philosophical in terms of style of argumentation 
or prescription, for it may have been rather intended as a crafted exercise in the application of 
non-technical Christian terminology, which can be read in multiple ways.’ It is noticeable 
that, in comparison with other political advisory texts, the Foundations was less formal and the 
author seems to have relied less on wise sayings and more on his personal experience, a 
strategy emphasized in the prefatory letter of the text.” A mark of this specific approach to 
the material is the text's pessimistic touch that contrasts with the purported intention to 
celebrate Byzantine kingship: 


In the course of life the misfortunes are manifold. If one is hoping to find many 
things, he will actually come across few. Ev õè và fiw tà tfj; &cuxíag rAeovexrei. 
Kai 10AA tic £Aríoag evproetv, OAtywv uós &ucevóxnke. "5 


Further differences emerge in Agapetos' overall strategy to present moral behavior as 
part of the emperor's behavior" whereas Manuel switches these two aspects: it is ideal to 


acquire a moral behavior which would then shape the emperor's activity. Agapetos notices that 


18 For a discussion of Diotogenes' influence on Byzantine political theory, see D. Nicol, “Byzantine Political 

Theory," in Cambridge Companion to Medieval Political Thought, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988, 26 

and 32. 

Such is the case only with ch. 68: tynwtatov návtwv £otiv 1 Boot Aeio, or kóptoc HEV návtwv £otiv ó Boot Aeuc, 

vo Likewise in his text of advice for rulers, Theodore II Laskaris, another celebrated Byzantine philosopher-king, 
used in the very beginning of his text a triumphal image of emperorship and depicted Alexander the Great's 
great deeds. See L. Tartaglia ed., "L'opuscolo De subiectorum in principem officiis di Teodoro II Lascaris,” 
Diptycha 2 (1980-1981): 196-209, 'AMé£avópoc ó tæv ‘EAA yév BaciAeóc, Makeðóvwv 8& ovotpatiwtns kai 
&pxnyóc, ¿keívwv HEV WS Apxwv, TOUTWV SE WS abtoic cuvayovióuevoc, TOAAG xai &AAa nupcoqavfj kacà 
KOOHOV üpetíjg Eotroato tpónaa, £x0pGv karaoxécetc, xopiv dAWoeIc, EOvGv navóruou dqavioyobG, kai 
nóA&w GAac óAoxArjpouc kóopov oxEdOv elc tův abtoð cóvouíav Aaynpóc ovvetoryaye (1-5). 

7! Chs.5,11, 15 and 60 use the term pious, also an attribute of Roman emperors. 

7? DN. Bell, Three Political Voices from the Age of Justinian, Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2009, 35. 

75 Advice to the emperor, ch. 17. 

174 DN. Bell, Three Political Voices, 33. 

U5 PG 156, 312-316. 

Us Ch. 54. 

77 E.g. Agapetos, Advice to the emperor, ch. 12. 
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an appropriate conduct is in the emperor's best interest’” for this is the element that insures 
the emperor's redemption and checks any excesses in the absence of other formal constraints. 
With regard to the techniques of advice employed, whereas Agapetos used direct 


v? whereas Manuel employs it much more rarely. 


address in almost each of his shorter chapters, 
The emperor's text has a more intimate tone and bears the imprint of the speaker's political 
experience as well as of his position as father of the addressee, expressed in the preface. In the 
Foundations the speaker tries to assert his authority deriving from the cultivation of a parental 
sense of authority, as father, and in the cultivation of his role of imperial authority. While it can 
be easily shown that Manuel drew his gnomic material from different sources, he only rarely 
points to the authority emanating from the well of gnomic literature. 

Further differences between Manuel's Foundations and Agapetos' Advice to the emperor 
emerge when considering the structuring of the material. While in the emperor's text, as 
pointed out earlier, there seems to be a sense of order, Agapetos developed a rhetorical 
technique which combined notions of moral and public conduct without attempting to impose 
any sense of order or coherence on his texts. The general themes of medieval political theory 
were developed throughout the Foundations by repetition and addition of new personal 
perspectives. In a way they were woven into one another for practical purposes: the prince was 
not invited to read the mirror from beginning to end but to find useful advice applicable to 
different circumstances. On the contrary, it appears that the Foundations make sense only if 
read from its very beginning until the end. 

And finally, if Agapetos, seemingly draws on the tradition of panegyrics, Manuel rather 
uses to a far greater extent the moral-philosophical tradition. In contrast to other similar texts 
of advice, Manuel's Foundations are more concerned with enunciating moral principles of 
education than with praising even if indirectly the emperor's office. 

The comparison with Agapetos' Advice to the emperor leads us to conclude that doubtless 
Manuel's Foundations drew on the tradition of advisory texts for rulers, a tradition usually 
treated under the heading of princely mirrors. There are many important similarities with 
Agapetos' Advice to the emperor or other texts of advice, both at the level of structure and of 
content. Nevertheless, the Foundations also shows an intention to reuse this old tradition in an 
original way that entailed the adaptation of a well-known material to the text's circumstances 
of advertising his son's John VIII position as co-emperor. 

"^ Ibid, chs. 5, 8, 18, 24, 44, 60, 64. 


7? Especially the address that mentions the addressee's office: Boot Aen, 
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The attachment to the tradition of centuria with its educational upshot and systematic 
arrangement of topics as well as the marked departure from the Agapetian model allow us to 
include the Foundations within a larger class of Byzantine advisory and didactic literature 
which, in my opinion, can better account for its aims and functions. We cannot define the 
genre of Fürstenspiegel in terms of common formal characteristics, but we can rather describe 
such texts in terms of a common intention: to educate a future emperor. This corpus of 
advisory literature geared especially towards conduct regulation comprises different kinds of 
texts: collections of keqáAota (Agapetos, Nikephoros Blemmydes, Photios), gnomologies (e.g. 
Melissa), imperial orations (Theophylakt of Ochrid), poems (Marinos Phalieros, Spaneas, 
Alexios I Komnenos'?), as well as texts that combine advice in different other forms 
(panegyrics, novels, military treatises, letters).'*' In terms of sources, this tradition is very 
complicated and goes back to Hellenistic texts.'? 

The use of the sources in the Foundations demonstrates how different rhetorical forms 
based on school exercises like the progymnasmata were reworked in order to serve the purposes 
of a late Byzantine author. Manuel's tactics entailed a juxtaposition of several strands of 
rhetorical practice common for political texts and theological reflection into a moral synthesis. 
As shown above, an important element in this synthesis was the political reflection on the 
emperor's role filtered by the model of Agapetos' Advice to the emperor. However, two further 
strands, the hypothekai and kephalaia, were added to the result that the message of the text 
acquired the undertones of the wisdom literature commonly associated with gnomologies. 

The innovations resulting from the combination of these genres suggest that it is more 
useful to discuss the Foundations in terms of a complex text with a didactic intent, a text that 
escapes exact classification according to modern or Byzantine hermeneutic rhetorical tools. 
Yet, in order to fully appreciate the didactic function of the text one has also to identify the 
major features of the author's voice. In the following I will proceed to the analysis of the 
authorial didactic-political voice, the major element that made the Foundations be perceived as 


an educational text with a far reaching political message. 


180 M, Mullett, "The imperial vocabulary of Alexios I Komnenos,” in Alexios I Komnenos. Papers of the second Belfast 
Byzantine International Colloquium, ed. M. Mullett and S. Smythe, Belfast, 1996, 359-397. 

181 Elements of political advice in the manner of a 'princely mirror! appear frequently in the early letters 
addressed by Kydones to Manuel (e.g. Kydones, Letters, 21). 

'? For instance, R. Frohne identified only for Agapetos' Advice to the emperor a wide range of texts that may be 
counted as sources: Hierokles, Isocrates, maxims drawn from the Bible, Church Fathers, florilegia of maxims 
(particularly Stobaios), writers of the School of Gaza, Neoplatonic authors, Isidor of Pelusium, Philo, etc. R. 
Frohne, Agapetos Diaconus: Untersuchungen, 252. 
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4.3. Authorial voice 


The Foundations differ from other texts of advice not only in terms of form but also with regard 
to the specific didactic strategy of conveying the author's message. The author joins together 
different authorial voices, one of political exhortation and another with moral encouragement 
which correspond to the emperor's two different roles: of political advisor and of mentor for his 
son. While the former role takes shape by delivering advice with regard to governance, more 
often it appears that the author rather adopted the point of view of a teacher, didaskalos. Thus, 
the official role of the emperor advertising his successor and ideology is subsumed to the more 
effective roles of teacher and, to an even wider extent to the role of a father. In this section I 
will attempt to trace the elements which shaped this type of didactic authorial voice: the 
Foundations as a representation of social behavior, the author's own statements detailing his 
didactic approach, the systematic arrangement of the chapters, the prefatory letter as a 
personal document addressed to John VIII Palaiologos, the style of the text which privileges 
rhetorical amplification, and finally the statements of other contemporary authors pertaining 
to Manuel's didacticism. 
First, the Foundations stands as a representation of social behavior, a fresco of daily life 
intended not only for the teenage John but for a larger audience. To a certain extent, the 
Foundations resemble the contemporary vernacular poem, Adyot Aidaxtixot by Marinos 
Phalieros, a Cretan merchant who addressed to his son an extensive writing including pieces of 
concrete advice. Sometimes, concrete details of daily life surface, reinforcing the emperor's 
didactic design: chs. 41 and 48 build their arguments on a business oriented comparison centered 
on the idea of dyopa;"™ then, in ch.71, when pointing to the worthlessness of immoral kings 
despite their wealth and power, Manuel compares his lack of value with the actors' lives: dAAd 
THs HEV é&ovoíag àv etr] kai THV ETI TiS oknvñç ortokpivouévov OO TOAA® yeAoiótepoc. In 
183 Marinos Phalieros, The Logoi Didaktikoi of Marinos Phalieros: A Critical Edition with Introduction, Notes and Index 
Verborum, Leiden: Brill, 1977. This poem written by a Cretan merchant in the vernacular Greek language of the 
island draws on several themes parallel to the ones addressed by court literature like honoring God as 
supreme force (vs.1-150) and showing respect to the others, Phalieros' poem was not based on abstract advice 
but offered concrete details as to how to lead an appropriate daily life: what to buy for a household, what 
prices to pay for different commodities, how to treat one's wife and children, how to act if widowed, etc. In 
particular, it offered practical advice with regard to the acquisition and preservation of wealth, revealing itself 
as a remarkable document of what type of advice was deemed necessary in different social environments: "Av 
EXEIC Eig TO ot cov &Aoya xai HovAdpia,/ do tà ovxvoorptyAGovotv Kı ç xà KpatobvV kaðápıa/ xi Zon atdG 
oov ovvtýpa xà HG Mivovol xai Todor (Marinos Phalieros, Aóyoi Aidaxtikoi, 201-204). 

184 Ch, 48: gore 6€ kai &àyopã tà Kad’ Huds Mpdypata, Kai ččeoti npòç képõoç voðv £yovot návta npáttev, noAeiv, 


aAAdttEw, coveioO0at. 
*5 Inthe same category can be included comparisons that involve animal representations: ch. 53: ¿nei pnd’ Doc 
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many cases, the audience is required to make sense of the implied didacticism and unlike in 
other texts with a pedagogical intent, Manuel's method of teaching seems to entail a deliberate 
attempt to teach through consecutive series of contradictions. Further details on his method of 
teaching emerge in chs. 52 and 53 when Manuel reflects on the possibility to educate either by 
means of Aóyoc or by rapáóetyua. Ji 

Second, evidence for the emperor's efforts to adopt a didactic voice comes from the 
author's own statements. According to the epistolary preface, the intended audience included 
not only his son but also the general public: 


And I have delayed the delivery of the parental advice which can be beneficial to 
both the son and the general public. xai matpıkàç mapatvéoeic, OUVEVEYKEIV LEV 
Ovvayévac viet, ovveveykeiv b€ TH KoIVa, Wonep &enítroec &vapáAAeo0o1. 


It seems that the audience he intended was restricted to younger persons, for, in several 
instances Manuel made known his didactic intent by indicating that his advice was shaped as a 
pedagogical project not only for his son but also for other teenagers (maidec) and youths (véo1, 
vewtepot, veótnc).'** Ch. 92 argues in favor of Manuel's interest in finding practical solutions 
for educating his son and makes a distinction between a youth's and an adult person's 
education.” Accordingly, the emperor offers examples of situations when a young person was 
allowed to speak up: if one is asked in public to put forward an opinion, if one has to respond to 
calumnies, or if he has to answer during the teaching lessons. In this framework of didacticism, 
in ch. 93 Manuel praises the rhetorician's abilities to speak well and persuade other individuals 
of the importance to appreciate what is good: 


It is best to know what is the better course of action in all the situations, to speak 
well and in an effective manner, and to be able to wisely implant the aspiration for 
good deeds into the souls of others. KcAAtotov eidévat tò BéAtiov Em TOV ånávtwv, 
Kai dvvapi Éyetv. Kad@c eimeiv Kai TOV TOV KOAdV Epwta oo wuyxaig 
EMUTEVELV. 


The process of acquisition of eloquence meant to prompt others to pursue good deeds had 


onépOepuóg te xai loxupóc innéa Bávavoov Qvnoev and ch. 72: Mi yàp mtépvyl ntnvòv ovt’EKpEvEETar KAKOV 
ov’ àv àyaOo0 Tivos COOL 

55 Ch, 32: definition and vision of learning: dv tı tò pabeiv, ook Ex toO naOciv mtatoavta, KAA’ ¿k tod 
diaTEPEVYEVAL TO Ovoxepéorepov, CH cv dÄ Atum dtauaptia yevóuevov éunetpócepov. 

187 313b. See also 316b: épobpev Aë oipat voixüta, Ocob tov Adyov iOÓvovroc, & cuvoíoei LEV Kal Viv, ovvoícei Aé 
ZC TO uéAAov xai ovufiioetot Kal véw Kai yépovtt, Kal túxn náon, Kal réie, TH ve Gurt, TH TE £couévo. On the 
other hand, the main addressee of the text, John VIII, is pictured as a young man who can grasp the meaning 
of most of the chapters: Got ooi Oeòç dyabdv, Éyew EV TO okňntpov &keiOgv Emiotapevw, SodAOV Aë caUTOV 
exetvov capac ciõótı, kai tH SovAeta tH mpd Exetvov xatpovtt u&AAov, T] TH BaotrEvel vv wv. 

15 344d, 353a, 365d, 375d, 380b. 

18 Ch.92:IIpoorjket 5€ vewtépoic udov rj toic eic &kur|v ågrypévorg. 
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another purpose as well: it helped the ruler and teacher to become conscious of his claims and 
to stay away from inappropriate actions. Thus, towards the end of the Foundations, the author 
reflects on the teacher's individuality: 
It is most shameful to be able to guide the lives of others and to keep your life 
unchanged. Atoyiotov [...] Bioug &AXwv ópðoðv dvvduEevov, avtov ctnpeiv 
ad16p8wtov. 

Third, as argued above, the didactic features of the author's voice emerge in the 
arrangement of the chapters and the systematic approach of moral issues that reflect the 
techniques of a teacher addressing a student. Seemingly, the author's concern was to render 
each piece of advice more understandable. That Manuel envisaged a coherent program of 
education was signaled not only by the careful structure displayed in the Foundations but also 
in the preface. There he used the opportunity to set up the framework of the ensuing one 
hundred paragraphs and sketched the two main aspects of the education of a young Byzantine 
prince: the pursuit of physical activities, like hunting or military preparation, and the 
intellectual training. He also outlined the main ethical principles a young emperor should 
follow in order to become kalos kagathos: having acquired physical strength, at a following 
stage, he should study the wisdom of ancient authors. In line with these programmatic 
statements, the emperor remarked that, as a father with a long political experience, he can 
teach certain topics better than any other poet.’” According to this program of systematic 
education, it is claimed in the preface, the value of intellectual education was higher than the 
value of physical education. 

Fourth, by and large, the emperor's strong authorial voice reflected in the prefatory 
letter introduces further dissonances, which may be explained by an intention to provide 
flexibility in his didactic project. This preface provides an insight into how the emperor 
portrayed himself with regard to his son: 


For to speak with authority, which is very effective for school teachers, professors, 
and anyone who strives to restore or to forge the nature of the youths, is entirely 
possible for me. But for those (i.e. the ancient writers) it is entirely impossible, 
even though all the wisdom is gathered into one. For how can they provide 
exhortations causing no fear, or in a trustful manner, or in a confident way 
according to the stance of an emperor, a father, or a friend, given that they lack the 
position which inspires the lack of fear, and the imperial majesty, and the 
friendship which grows with the intimacy between teachers and students. to yap 
An pet’ €Eovotac eineiv, © toAArjv tv Svvaur Exer Kal narðotpíßn, Kai SidacKdAw, 
Kal Tavti Ow pOouuévo voeic véov, 7| rÀáttovu, éuoi èv Zeort mavteAwe, 
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&k£ívoic Aë ovdaudc, 00d’ av ý Mdvtwv cogía siç Ev ye toútoiç cuvéAOn. Io u£v 
yap av npooráčaiev adedc, rig SE MotH>, THs 6€ Pappovvtwe, Kata Dacia, Kat 
natépa, xai ov, OiTIVES EOTEPNVTAL kal oxNUATOS Apofiav d15d6vTOG, Kal OXEDEWS 
"Oo KPATOVONS TH CC PVGEWS PIATPW, kai PIAtas ovvnPEia Oappuvobonc; 


With its personal undertones, the prefatory letter is revealing for the teaching role the 
emperor embodied. Here, Manuel details his proposed model of education, which, as he claims, 
was based not only on the wisdom of the ancients but also on his own experience and personal 
failures, a statement that does not square easily with his imperial office: 


I am convinced that in so far as there is some benefit here, if you want to gain 
something by acting diligently, it would be easy to make plain that you are the best 
of the men and of the emperors. For if, as the author of this text, I am inferior to 
these texts, nevertheless this should not be an impediment for you to acquire 
virtue; but if I find something better (since nobody was excepted from the goods 
that follow), you will consider that you inherited this for you and you will strive 
eagerly to advance and improve your father's wealth and even the empire. As you 
notice my defects (for they are many and great) be willing to earn something from 
these, setting them as a teacher for a better life and for a more secure empire. It is 
good that you imitate those who saved themselves from the others' shipwrecks and 
learned their lessons from the mistakes and misfortunes of those. IIe(0ouo yap 
eivai TOCODTOV évrav0oi TO ovvoioov, Soov ye, ei pıÀonóvwç aùtò SpEPato Padiws 
ànogñvaí oe &piotov &vópov te xai DaciAÉov. Ei 06 tabta ypáqov Zi noAAQ 
XEIpov Éxo TOV yeypauuévov, GAAG oot ur| voto Eotw npóc TO kaAóv koivua, Ñ 
eipyov ti vonapánav. AN ef mov o xai BéAciov evpntor map’ éuot, ne) unóelg 
EOTEPNTAL návtwv SÉ TOV KAADV, ńyoð oor npéneiv TODTO kAnpovoyufjoat, koi TPG 
emtdoow dyayeiv NOAA ye KpEtoow PrrotipnoeoOat rj trv ovoiav DÉI nratpikův kal 
Boot Aetov opt, Tapa dé EAattwMpata Srop@v (nodid A Zort koi ueyáAa) 0£Ae tı xai 
Tapa toUtTwv KEepdavat, SiddoKaAov abta npootnoáuevocg Bíov te dpEivovoc, kal 
TMOAITEIAG dopaAgotEepac. KaAdv coi yap £keívoug puiurjoao0at, oi toig ETEPWV 
vavaytois SiaowCovtat, amd TOV &ketvov QUAPTHUATWV TE Kal ATLXNUATWV TO dSéov 
Katapabovtec.'” 


As a matter of fact, a look at this dedicatory text in epistolary form shows that it functioned 
essentially as a virtual didactic pact.? The less rigid epistolary framework allowed Manuel to 
address his son in formal as well as in less formal terms. In the prefatory letter, Manuel 


attempted to shed more light on the nature of his Foundations by reminding young John of his 


P?! 317a. 

12 317c. 

13 Cf the end of the prefatory letter, 320a: Kai ur|v oAtoBov vic Eyyvs yeyovwç, pOáoavtoç ov kacevexOrjvan, 
avTOS iócv &nenrjónoe: Kai yéyove TO ntÕua cv dAAWV owtnpía voðv Éyovotv. 'AAA& Kai xpeitrov iatpõv, 
TOAD tfj TEXVN ppovoúvtwv, Evious ye TIVES £0gpánevoav EK voonuátwv SvOTOPav, Oé uóvou vob raOiv trv 
neïpav eiAngotes. Kaito. xai naides iatp@v tův mapoiuíav ¿čńeyčáv nov, dddvta te Kai dpOaApyov 
&nopaAóvrec vivi PappdKw 0 £ceóv vi náQovrec, énew éunetpórepoi yeyovórec EK TOV iðíwv áuaptnuátwv, koi 
Qv ye Httous égávnoav na8nuátov émi tæv iSiwv cwydtwv, toútwv nodoù anadAdEovtec, tod Šervoð 
reptyeyovócec CH npooteðeíon CH "eloo véxvn. KepdAaiov tod Adyou, 'O kakòç BovAóuevoc civar dn’obdSevdc 
w@ednoetan, ó 6 àyaOoc && andvtwv. 
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privileged position in the court and of the importance of intellectual education." 

His personal approach in the preface is reinforced by the comparison with other 
contemporary prefaces to texts of advice such as John Chortasmenos' preface to his Moral 
Counsels ('HOix& TapayygAuata). There, Chortasmenos also outlined the reasons behind, the 
design, and the intent of his fourteen chapters in a brief introductory text which divided 
advice in two major categories, spiritual and worldly: 


I will enumerate in turns in the manner of a book of precepts addressed to myself, 
on the one hand those types of behavior which are pleasant for people and which 
need to be maintained, and on the other hand those types of behavior which are 
not pleasant to the people but which are pleasant to the wise and good God. Ep 
toívuv &vayi& év mapayyeAtacg oxüuau npòç éuavtóv, doa te dei pudAdttet 
&vOpconotc ápéokovra xai Goa TH OE, kal roDvavríov Goa te dei quA&cceo0at tiv 
&vOpconotc ATAPESKSVTWV kai Goa TG OEM uóvo ooqó TE kai dyad. 


On the contrary, whereas Chortasmenos' text focused on explaining the format of his text and 
the principles behind the division of advice, it is noticeable that Manuel's preface did not deal 
with an explanation of the types of chapters but it rather focused on establishing a 
relationship with his son. Thus, ultimately, Manuel's prefatory letter conveys his anxieties with 
regard to the educator's mission: how does he have to address the issues of administration? As 


a father or as an emperor? What kind of authority would fit into the context? 


195 


The prefatory letter puts forward the idea of a strong kinship relation (orgue oxéo1¢ 
which overshadows the official tie that would connect an emperor and his successor.?? The 
expression of fatherly affection indicated that Manuel was not concerned exclusively with 


adding luster to the imperial office but also with conveying the idea of intimacy with his son. 


4 In offering numerous details on the Foundations, he only partially adhered to a tradition of such opening texts: 
a similar prefatory section of an advisory text can be found in Theophylakt of Ochrid's BaotA1Kds Aóyoq 
addressed to Constantine Doukas in the last decades of the eleventh century: right in the first paragraphs the 
metropolitan spoke about the nature and value of his Adyoc (Aóyoç etc tov nopqupoyévvnrov kóp Kwvotavtivov 
in Discours, Traités, Poésies et Lettres, Thessalonique: Association de Recherches Byzantines, 1980, 179, 1-7: 
8ípóv Tı xai £yo, DaciAg0 Ae, voto Atout: SHpov éyuoi O166vai xai ool Aauévet iAapóg oiksiótatov. Kai 
Taxa KpEittov tæv &AAcv, & Sandvy ve xpóvou kai POdvov, Kai Anocoic eUropía, Kai kàéntaiç &proyyua. Oi 
uv yap oov tod xpátouc Ur|koot Sacopo@opodoty étrjoia, oi HEV xpuoíov, oi SE ápyópiov, ot SE doa Aa siç 
QOopàv th &xoxprioet, kaðá qnot ó Oeog 'AnóotoAoc, Adyos Aë xpvooð tiuaAqéorepoc, ápyópou Aaunpórepoc, 
návtwv àrÀGc uoviucrepoc) in addition to the speaker's duties in his position of imperial tutor (Ibid. 179, 11- 
19: kay% toívuv 6 oóc SiddoKados (rtepobpar yàp tH òvópatı Kai õekánnyxvç yívouat, BaciAécg xaOnyntr|c 
npookaAo0uevoc), kai éOgAovtrjg &yc cot tod Aóyou tò dS@pov týuepov, Kai oot EvdyyEAos yívoyaı (url 
&mwtüong nf &i6ack&áAov), cc evdatpovias motapot oot purjoovtai, ien Emi or|v Kapdiav, wo oetóc, 
koroboatvn tà uà pýuata. “Oev ta Exovo1a tod otóuatóg uov EvddKnoas. OV yàp KoAaKEvow TOV éuòv 
abtoxpdtopa, ovdé OpUw cou Ta Õta Aóyoic dnatnAoic, Kal Tov coqiotr|v Em1patvovotv.) 

15 316c. In describing the relation between the two, Manuel speaks also of qua. 

Ir An observation in the opening part of the letter stresses Manuel's fatherhood: ¿yœ 8& toŬtov fou) av 
ovtwol TÒ npérov eineiv, ob uv ye návra KAA@S oKonnoavta. "Fäert yáp cov trv dutt anadwtépav obcav, 
TETOVIKVIAV xoi TAG yakpæ, kai dmodnpta yovéwv dSobvat tı SiayvOñvar. 
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The text came, Manuel claims, from a desire to fulfill a promise: previously, he gave his son a 
gift in the form of a horse and an eagle, and now the moment has arrived for John to receive 
another more substantial present in the form of mpotpentikovc Aóyoug and natpiKac 
Tapatvéoeic so that both John and the other listeners or readers of the text may have a more 
substantial benefit (cuveveykeiv pév Suvapevac viel, ovveveykeiv 8& TH xoti). 

In tune with this presentation of a tight relation between emperor and son, the 
prefatory letter (npoomnaKn émiotoAn) gives an account of the biographical circumstances and 
reasons for producing the text. The letter begins ex abrupto with a concrete reference to the 
circumstances of production: after reaching the Peloponnese in his voyage to western Europe, 
Manuel left his family in the peninsula under the authority of his trusted brother, Theodore: 


After I left you in the Peloponnese when I came back from Italy, you were still a 
little child, and as you could not attend a course of education because of your age, 
and because fate hindered me to spend time with you, I sought to offer you a model 
of education by addressing you these following hypothekai. 'Ev TleAonovvrjow og 
Mov č "ItaAiac épxóuevoc, rjo0a Sè nordStov ét1, kal mordeiac o0 ou uevéxov 
dia trv Aula, GAAwS TE oot Kal tfjg vóxnc éunoóov Eig toÜ0to yeyevnuévng, 
oroOrnkaig TH SuvapeEr ovppavovoarc EppvOuiCov.’” 


Then throughout this opening letter, John's image, like other representations of ideal children, 


acquires realistic contours of a child who, like any boy of his age divided his time between 


games and learning from his teachers.’* 


Fifth, the didactic function of the text is largely reflected at the level of style. As 
mentioned, Manuel tried to accommodate his formulaic expressions in a coherent, well 
ordered, and persuasive writing that would respond to the demands of a didactic use, and, as 
such, would aptly function at the given xatpdc. In this sense, the author employed a set of 
rhetorical instruments effective in his pedagogical endeavor based on gnomic collections as 
well as on other literary traditions. Significantly, if in the collections of wise sayings, gnomes 


and proverbs functioned without a pre-configured context whatsoever, here, by contrast, 


17 313a. 

55 D. Angelov, "Emperors and Patriarchs as Ideal Children and Adolescents: Literary Conventions and Cultural 
Expectations," in Becoming Byzantine: Children and Childhood in Byzantium, Wahington D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library and Collection, 2009, 123-125. The preface also echoes a much earlier letter addressed by 
Kydones to his younger student, Manuel (Loenertz dated the letter to the interval 1379-1382, Correspondence, 
L), in which the teacher expresses a veiled discontent with the young emperor's tendency to spend too much 
time hunting, and to leave aside his studies, Kydones, Letters, 214.7-14, &ÀÀ& xai noAAr|v äv rjveykev rjyiv 
fjbovr|v Tò ooi ovpPadiZerv, ob uóvov eic tiv Sv ópðo kai yAc tnc &obovotv on Fttov wpedeiv Tj céprew 
TOUS AKOÚOVTAG Suvapevns, &AA& xai Uv amo fic Sripas Kapnovyévotc poxaywyiav, ñ xai IIAétova àv 
ENAKUOE Cie Ltodc kal toic kvoi cuvOeiv Éneioev, tob Ev Auketo TEpPITÁTOVÇ Ġpévta. &AAà iv xai và vó&a 
obbapfj tv HpokAéovc Aewóyeva, A Ou cor TO Bio OUK Éotiv dpaptety ov otoxaCn, tiv’ obK av xai TMV 


OEUVOTATWV TEtoEle TNS@vta «BáAA' oOUTW» Boáv, wç ook Et’ oüonc nap’ KAAoIc ongppoAfic. 
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maxims were introduced in order to contribute to the construction of a particular frame 
intended to offer a kind of bird-eye view perspective upon most aspects of the individual's 
demeanor in a hierarchic society. 

Didacticism is thus reflected in the usage of several stylistic features: the elaborate 
Atticizing language as well as a certain set of specific figures of speech, like assonances, 
repetitions, antitheses, balanced contrasts, or several images facilitating the recall of an entire 
saying. Again, the large-scale use of these figures of speech contrasts with the contemporary 
similar texts of advice, like John Chortasmenos' Moral Counsels or Joseph Bryennios' Kephalaia 
which do not use many figures of style or gnomic sayings. On the contrary, in the Foundations, 
particularly abundant are the parallelisms and antitheses, marks of a style appropriate for the 
age of the main addressee, John VIII, a teenage boy at the time, but also because of the gnomic 
core of the text. The accumulation of epithets sometimes used for emphasis, as for instance 
in ch. 48 where a string of four epithets (ueuntóv, aioxpóv, Šeıvóv, &vontov) is used to 
condemn the idea of renouncing moral values in exchange for money. In other instances, 
instead of an accumulation of neutral epithets defining moral obligation, emphasis is 
expressed with the help of nominal phrases as in ch. 46: kaAov kai Aíav ématvetov or in ch. 77: 
kadòv xai Nov Oéaua Kal MapaKAnots npóc ràyaðòv. Then, emphasis is usually employed in the 
beginning of a paragraph when it is intended to draw particular attention to the ensuing 
statements: avtd8ev Šov tò 9Qnoóuevov: Aekxéov Sn (ch.10). 

A major stylistic feature that differentiates the text from other similar writings of 
advice is the direct address by means of vocative and imperative that emphasize a kinship 
relationship. As a matter of fact, John's position as co-emperor is mentioned only once in the 
title,” and instead, generally, when turning to his son, the emperor addresses him with the 
epithet tAtate. Similarly, the imperatives, when used, represent means of directing the young 
prince's attention to moral principles rather than referring to a specific course of action.?' In 
general, imperative is used not in order to stress obligatory activities but only to draw the 
young co-emperor's attention to the admonitory nature of what was going to be said. 


Moreover, often, direct address is combined with categorical assertions using neuter and third 


1 Parallelisms are to be found especially in the opening sentences of the paragraphs: ch. 22, Aetu@vac uèv &vOn 


KOOMET’ xai obpavóv áotépov xopot’ TO bE PIAGANPES pxovra, ch. 47, Tod pEV yàp nodid av atria yévotvto: 
tod dé THV yvounv uóvnv aitiatéov [...] Tò npoðvueioða yap &vópóc. Tò 6& oqaAfjvot Kai ronne, ch. 73, &ptos 
copat tpogý' dung SE uá8noic yat ch. 77, npá&i kar, xfipu& Aaunpóg. 

20 The chapters are preceded by a dedicatory inscription: BaotAevcs BaciAet MavounaA "Io&vvn Hacrjp "Yi vuxfiq 

pux kapnóv TPO EMC TH oft ónoiacoðv &kuačoúon rj ó Oeòç eín koouńtwp. 

Ch. 4: Loft, ch. 38: 60Aov ńyoð and ovyva noroð, ch. 41: AoyiGou, ch. 45: mapaKeAEvov TH dutt, 
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person singular.”” 

Thus, despite the instances of direct address, the use of imperatives and vocatives is 
rather reduced in comparison to other texts of advice. Instead, more often, indicative is 
employed for enunciating moral principles, discussing their implications, or offering 
prescriptions. Chapter 86, for instance opens with three imperatives (0£Ae, yivwoxe, ur] àO ue) 
but continues with a verb of obligation (todto dei oxoneiv) and for the rest of the paragraph it 
employs indicative third person singular in order to show how different individuals act in 
order to attain the supreme good, čoyatov tæv KaAdv. The idea of authority is then habitually 
conveyed in terms of moral obligation expressed in verbs like xpfj, dei, dveyKn Eotiv, or in 
definitions involving an adjective qualifying a moral act: e.g. ch. 13: AvoiteAgs ye Kai KaAov 
unóév ti TÕV KaK@v évepyeiv.?? 

As for other figures of style, commonly, images conveyed by means of metaphors and 
comparisons function as catalysts which fill in the gaps between the more abstract assertions 
of a paragraph. Such examples can be recognized in comparisons drawn from the common 
store of other texts of advice: the comparison between life and a ship, silence and a fortified 
tower, the ruler and the helmsman,"* or the physical strength combined with 
conscientiousness and a glorious crown.” The frequent comparisons and metaphors deploy a 
series of images adding further effects to the ethical messages. These effects emerge by 
revivifying old metaphors in passages that draw more on abstract advice and arguments. They 
stand rather as pretexts for more developed pieces of advice, as, for instance in ch. 58: 


The sailing master enjoys the favorable wind which gently fills the sails, while 
there is a calm weather. Ev mveovons anoAabwv vavKAnpos avpac, ñuépwç totic 
rÀnpoborg, ai0píac u£v obong toAMfic. 


To an even greater extent, ch. 90 exemplifies the tendency to enforce the didactic message 
through the use of metaphors. The paragraph begins with a sentence which both draws the 
addressee's attention and justifies the use of images in order to illustrate a moral notion: "I 


^? Eg, ch 10. 'O tov @edv àyanãv ob Dé ónó tv obKodv ó BéAwv £Óvouc Éxew, Ov Kpyew eÜvoug dv 


diateAeitw tH nvofjc ráong Kpatobvt1. 

23 Similarly, another significant feature is the increased presence of potential and conditional formulations 
which are absent from other admonitory texts for princes, ch. 45: rjv &riQvyfic veAeiótnvoc, Kal ueyíotov EV 
ue0é&ei KaA@V yevéoQOon; ch. 91: Ei é&notruóvog vic roig ava xeipag npáyuaot, OVSEv xoAóo0&t Kai cávaviía siç 
EV TL qépetv TOV Oo. 

24 Ch, 86: voig HEV yàp Wo ETUXE qepouévoic, KATA Ta AvEpudtiota MAOCIA, xai CHow Ev qavAótqu Čonep Ev 
xpnototntt [...] 008’ év ¿Anioi xefogvoa TOV KaK@v h S1id6p8wots. 

25 Ch. 92: f| omg kóouoc Aaumpdc, mUpyos toxupóc KEKTNHEVOLC. 

26 Ch, 22. 

27 Ch. 53: PWN oc piaccoc ovykekpauévn ovvéosı renAeyuévoc piota toïç tupavveúovor oréqavoc [...] £xel unë’ 
fioc ónépOepuóg te kai toxupóg innéa pávavoov dvnoev. 
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would say something to someone who knows" (eiðótı &v nov éyom). Then a description that 
features animal imagery follows: 


The hunter catches the eagle with the help of a birdlime [...] And the lion is caught 
in traps, but just because the lion is reckless. Most often, the larks are higher than 
the trap so that they would not attack out of control those who offer them food. 
But the deer who is demonstrating its name through its deeds cannot be easily 
caught on the rocks with the snare for birds. I&eve1 u£v ó Onp_evtiis aietov [...]. Kat 
Aéov uèv &AÍokeroi méyais, GAN dmpovortws Padifwv. KopuóaAoi Aë náyng 
AVOTEPOL WC EMITOTAEIOTOV Elon, WC ur] MpoTETMc, unde Atyvws tæv siç tpoqgr|v 
npokaAouuévov &rcóuevor. H 6€ Õopkàç Epyois aVTOICS GUVLOTHoa toŬğvoua, Bpóxoic 
OK EVAAWTOS yíyvetar. 

Another distinctive stylistic feature of the text is the constant appeal to moral models 
whereby abstract notions are dramatized and illustrated. The importance of illustration by 
means of moral types is stressed in the very first lines of the first chapter, which sets the tone 
for the entire mirror: 


People have different lives: some have prudence, education and uprightness, others 
stupidity, ignorance, and wickedness. Biot toig &vOpomoig Sid@opor oi HEV 
Qpovrjoe, Kal MadEevoel, Kai xpnototnti, ot Aë aPEAtNpia, Kal dnadevota, Kat 
xovnpíq yryvóuevot TE xai HEPICOHEVOL. 
Usually, dramatization concerns an opposition between a positive and a negative moral 
individual type encountered in different forms: in chapter 25, the opposition is built around 
two characters, of the infamous one (ó xaxon8rjc) and of the good-hearted one (6 evn 6rjo); in 
ch. 86 around those who live in meanness and the reasonable ones Loop Ev qavAotrja Worep 
EV xpnototiju and ó Aoytoyoic iQuvóuevoc); and in ch. 87 between oi qpírtovteg tòv O&vatov 
emt TOV toÀéuov and oi 8’ we ve0vn£óuevoi Gur &yovroa. 

Yet, perhaps the most conspicuous stylistic feature that underlines the didacticism of 
the Foundations is amplification. Ch. 24 illustrates this technique absent from other collections 
of kephalaia addressed to rulers: Manuel proceeds from a personal observation: wç &yayot tov 
evyovta tac orxepBoAóc. Kai Aóyot uáAa coqóv ovviotGoí uou tov Epwta toutovi. Then, he 
enhances his statement with a gnomic enunciation: pétpov dpiotov, and explains how the 
right measure becomes apparent: ovváóei AS toig Adyoic ta npåyuata. Next, he proceeds to 
establishing the extremes of ethical types: 6 kaxorjQng Kai ó ene, Finally, he turns to the 
definition of ueoótng as generating virtue: qpovijuacoc kapróc, TapaKadobvtos eig dpetr|v. 

In ch. 27 amplification surfaces in the detailed elaboration of the image of a fertile piece 


of land in the first half of the chapter, where the author develops a representation of the 
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individuals' power to counter moral afflictions: 


Think about your heart as a fertile soil in itself which, because of the drought of our 
common nature, produces nothing good. Next, cleaned up by God through baptism 
as if by a plough and by the irrigation of the holy anointment it became soft from 
the previous state of harshness and from being devoid of any smell it acquired a 
pleasant perfume; it received the divine mandates as if it received the seeds of a 
harvest; and by the power of the cup of the Eucharist and of the holy table, it was 
nourished, it grew, and arriving at maturity it was saved. The weeds, the excesses, 
and the intrigues of the enemies, I believe, are no smaller than those of the 
dishonest people and of the daemons themselves; the recklessness of our minds 
provides an opportunity to sow them. Yet, it is us who are careless. Näe pot tr|v 
or|v kapõíav oiovel xpnoiunv yfjv tO xa0' aotr|v OboaV xai tQ kom) TiC qóoenq 
aoxuQ TJ @vovoav pndev vyiéc. Etta tH Pantiopat: wonep apdtpw Cl 
&vaxaOapOeioav Geo, kai TH tod puópou apdeta OO oKAnpac eig amaArv 
ueceviveykayévinv, Kal ¿č óoufjc ovdev ExovoNs xápiev Eic cbwðeorépav £A0000av. 
onópov ðè tac évvoAàc SeEauevnv. Kai t rop notnpiov Ouváyuet, Kal ths tpanélns 
tpéqovoav xai aŬčovoav TO KaTABANVEV, kai TEAELOdOaV, kal SiacWCovoav. ZiGávia 
Sè réi gxOp@v tac óneppoAác, Kal tac unxavác, oO rjtvov olar tv rovnpóv 
vg, fj Tas TOV ğaryóvwv atv: Ov Ka1pdc eic TO onapfjvot TO tç Siavotac 
Dun &ugAéc Sort, npòç ye thv aVENV 1] Šúvauıç TO pc TAG EvTOAG óAtycpog ru 
EXEL. 


These instances of stylistic amplification contrast with the recommendations for 
conciseness in gnomic texts, for ever since the ancient rhetoricians, brevity associated with 
gnomes stood as one of the fundamental stylistic qualities.” On the contrary, Manuel expands 
gnomes into paragraphs that explain in detail moral notions and the connections among them. 

Finally, evidence for the emperor's didactic voice adopted in the Foundations comes from 
outside the text, as many court authors contemporary to Manuel noticed that the emperor 
played a role in his son's education. Thus, in a Consolatory Speech addressed to Emperor 
Constantine on the occasion of John's death, John Argyropoulos, suggested that John VIII largely 
benefited from the education provided by his father: 


Wasn't he (John VIII) brilliantly educated by his great father (i.e. Manuel), didn't he 
take benefit from him who was both father and teacher, just like Peleus drew 
benefit from Cheiron? Où Aaumpac Und tH uey&Ao natpi [...] Emadeveto, natpí te 


ua tH OO) Kal didaoKkdrAw xpnoduevos, ovy wonep ó toO IInAécG TH Xeípovu? 


Demetrios Chrysoloras' panegyric in the form of a synkrisis between the emperor and former 
rulers draws partially on the same theme of Manuel in the role of tutor for his son: 
And he, the good one, exhorts them to do what is necessary, he guides and supports 


28 For an overview of the major stylistic devices used in Byzantine rhetorical writing see G.L. Kustas, "The 
Function and Evolution of Byzantine Rhetoric," in Studies in Byzantine Rhetoric, Thessalonike: Patriarchikon 
Hidryma Paterikon Spoudon, 1973. 

In S. Lampros, Argyropouleia, 26.9-11. 
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them, as an experienced teacher, and he, as an advisor, explains the best plans to 
them who do not know what is beneficial. kai toig u£v wo KaAdc à xp notre 
rapayyéAAen toig ðè wo OÓ10&okaÀocg yvopiuog tà mpócg QqéAeiav 
VONYEITAL, tois SE wç ooupouAoc yvoyag eionyoouevoc TAs àpíotaç TO ouuqépov 
¿č avt@v ovK ciðóor. 7? 


Later, Isidore of Kiev offered details on Manuel's didactic efforts to educate. His extensive 


Panegyric praised John for having listened to his father Manuel's advice, which, according to 


the panegyrist, was also a sign of the skillful emperor: 


And he (John VIII) had not only a teacher but also a father, and because of him he 
fills his soul with wisdom, and he beautifies the imperial office by all means, and he 
adorns it by all means. Kai yíyvevoi t@ véw Bardeci moäeuréc oi Httov d nacio, 
Kal Adyous yéuovcac ooqíag aot trv uxt &nonAnpoi xai thv BaoUuxr|v náven 
KaAAUveEl, návtr] kacaxooyet.?!! 


Isidore's panegyric conveyed an idea of the range of literary education Manuel provided, an 


education which included both basic classes of grammar as well as more complex rhetorical 


exercises. Allusions to the gnomic Foundations and the subsequent paraenetic Orations are 


included as well, indicating that Isidore perceived Manuel's efforts as part of his son's larger 


program of education "7 Furthermore the panegyrist emphasizes the theoretical training of 


the educational program set for John by his father: 


He does not stay away either from Aristotle's treatises on nature and logic or from 
the military conflicts. Throughout his life, he lives with these philosophers, since 
he spends time everyday with Plato and Aristotle. Thus, his soul was impressed by 
his father who was both teacher and emperor. Oùðè qvotoAoyíag kai Soa CC 
'ApiototéAouc tuyx&vei Aoyiwfic npayuaretíag oyedov o00 £v toic Oo a~ptotatar 
Tov ttoAéuov. Aà Kai tovtwv Edvtpogov Ou Bou tov xopóv Kye TOV quiAooóqov, 
'ApiototéAet kai TMAdtwvi kaO'rjuépav out, OUTWS EVETETUTWTO TIPOG TOD TATPÒG 
gor kai didaoKdAov kai Baoihéwes ñ dun 7" 


Significantly enough, Isidore insisted on this image of Manuel as a school teacher: 
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Such is our emperor's nurturing and education which came from his father 
(Manuel), mentor, and teacher. to1dde rjuiv f| tpogh Kai madeta tod Bacews Kat 


Demetrios Chrysoloras, Synkrisis, 235.23-25. 


Ibid. 169.10-15. Then, he further explicates the father's role in teaching John the principles of the art of 
ruling: ó0£v Kai ypnuatiJovvti ovvexpnudtile kai npsopeíoig ¿č &ravrog ópoðvti yévoug ovvwptAei kai 
OVVETIPATTEV EV THOL xai toic THV Mpaypatwv ¿nipáovti MOAITIKOIC ovveneõiðov éxvtóv, poOuióuevov And 
n&vtov or’éxeivw kxaOnyeuóvi xoi SidacKkéAw: ob undév rjv ov TOV ueyá&Aov, Od TV ukporépov, o0 THV 
ugowv, 6 tivoc évoeiv TOV Bu einev &v Tic. Kai vov uv Jeder ko E—’inmov qepóuevoc &yuuvátero [...] 
viv 8& Šıðaokóuevoç BoAAEW katà oxonóv Kai xac'rjQoc &vceívew tóča [...] Tic yàp &ugetvov Kol mpdtterv 
exetvov kai Siddoxet tà to1abta; (169.17). Isidore then offers a catalog of military activities John was taught by 
his father, 170.4. 
Ibid. 171.7-30. 
Ibid. 172.6. 
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Tapa ToLovde Tatpos kai madevtod Kai Sðaokádov. 


Likewise, in a funeral oration on the emperor's death, Makarios Makres, alludes to Manuel's 
professorial role at the Byzantine court in general.” 

The emperor's educational role is also underlined by the evidence regarding the 
addressee's, John VIII Palaiologos, level of education. There are several pieces of evidence 
suggesting that he followed a regular course of education where the curriculum of ancient 
texts played a chief role. At the council of Ferrara-Florence he is said to have quoted correctly a 
line from Homer?* while Bessarion in his treatise on the procession of the Holy Spirit says that 
Emperor John carried with him in Italy a volume with the works of St. Basil the Great "7 In a 
letter dating from 1438 the Italian scholar Ambrogio Traversari noticed that John, while in 
Italy, took many books with him?" and later on, the historian Doukas says that one of Bayezid's 
sons, during the years spent as hostage in Constantinople, “was enamored of Greek learning 
while with emperor John, Manuel's son, and was frequenting the school in order to set his 
mind to letters.”’” Likewise, in the panegyric addressed to John, Isidore of Kiev, described the 


emperor's son as a highly learned youth, knowledgeable of naval tactics and different military 


220 


techniques, as well as of literature, rhetoric, theology and philosophy.” All these pieces of 


evidence concerning the emperor's son intellectual background suggest that Manuel's text 
could have possibly be conceived as a complementary element into John's education. Moreover 
it is somewhat telling that, unlike in Manuel's case whose relation with Demetrios Kydones is 


well attested in their correspondence, neither the Foundations nor the Orations make any 


^! Ibid. 172.25. The statement that Manuel acted as a teacher is reinforced with a comparison with other 
mythical mentors: ti yàp Xeipwv Tiet  Ooivie "yii Ñ tig Etepog ékeívov tivi tv. úuvovuévwv 
TapanAroios Wonep rou ékeivoc; obdév ofrot, oùðèv npóg aùbtòv k&v mnávteg cuvéAOotev elg tabróv 
didcoKaAot te kai madsevtat (173.2). 

75 Makarios Makres, “Epitaphios for Emperor Manuel II Palaiologos,” in A. Sideras, Unedierte byzantinische 
Grabreden, KAacoiká Tpéuuoro 5. Thessalonike: Mapatnpntrs, 1990: 306.3-4: padeiv čõer Kai tic Exetvov BeAtinv 
&vdá£au 

216 Quae supersunt actorum graecorum concilii Florentini necnon descriptionis cuiusdam eiusdem, Roma: Pontificium 
Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1953, 106. 

?7 Bessarion, On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, in PG 161, 326B. 

73 vidimus apud imperatorem pleraque graeca volumina digna memoriae, L. Mehus ed., Ambrosii Traversari latinae 
epistolae. Florence: 1959. Book 13, ep. 16, 67. 

7? Doukas, Historia, 98. For a discussion on John's education see J. Gill, “John VIII Palaeologus. A Character Study,” 
Studi bizantini e neoellenici 9 (1957): 152-170 and I. Djuric, Le crépuscule de Byzance, Paris: Maisonneuve, 1996, 87- 
157. 

20 Kal OVSE pritopikfjg dyEevotov elacev avTOV T| Kai npopovàeõoar xai eopeiv ta S€ovta xai cionyńoaocðar Kai 
&vOvunfjvat kai Servotnta Zmfetvot Naor Kai TO r10avóv xai YAioxpov vv voruátov dvtinapabeivar TH 
mpoodiaAcyouévy [...] Kai pet! éxetva Gute kai nardever Adyois qiAoooqíac Kai Sewprpaor [...] 'AAA& Kal 
tovtwv Evvtpogov And Bíou tov xopóv &yet Gm quAocóqov, ApiototéeAet kai MAdtwvi kaO'rjuépav OVVWV, roig 
xaOnyéuootv &keívov. PP, 3, 169-172. 
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reference to young John's tutors: Theodore Kaukadenos and Theodore Antiochites.™ If this 
may reflect the fact that such rhetorical texts avoided concrete references to persons or 
events, not even the prefatory letter of Foundations mention anything about the tutors, despite 
offering other details concerning John's education.” 

Given these different aspects that highlight the didactic intent of the text, it becomes 
therefore necessary to search for the speaker's authority and identity elsewhere and not only 
in his official imperial role. Sometimes, the author equated his experience with the authority 
of ancient wisdom,” and, judged from this perspective, Manuel's text posed a basic dichotomy 
between teaching by experience and teaching by authority:’ personal experience is 
increasingly recognized as a valid source of parental didactic authority, to the extent that in 
the Foundations didactic authority moves from remote texts and exemplary lives into the 
author's voice. Thus, ch. 55 argues that people learn more from their deeds and experience 
rather than from a theoretical approach.” As a matter of fact, in the Foundations, experience 


was valued from the beginning when Manuel addressed the importance of choice and 


responsibility, and discussed the differences between voluntary and involuntary acts.” 


21 I, Djuric, Le crepuscule, 146 and S. Mergiali, L'enseignement et les lettrés pendant l'époque des Paléologues (1261-1453), 


Athens: Hetaireia ton filon tou laou, 1996, 200. 

Apparently, in letter 27, a response to Theodore Kaukadenos, Manuel invited his addressee to become his 
children's tutor after the emperor was impressed by his oratorical skills during a theatron meeting (Manuel, 
Letters, 13-16, 70: mémeiKac voívuv xai f| ¿Anic oor £&éBry Swe Se Kai tà CC rjuecépag éxfrjioecot, tobto A £otat 
Ñv toiv véotv oavtóv cwepoviotiyy émiothoatc. 'O Š G(kotov oc &v, Eb oi5a, kai Bug ye ovvoicov kàkeívoig 
te «ai CH Ovyatpt: Kai où xaAenóv oipar npãčar av BovAouévo oo), Kaukadenos, in his turn, had been in good 
relations with Demetrios Kydones, the emperor's tutor, who introduced him in John V's court by the middle 
the 1380s (PLP, 11561). In addition to this information, we know that Theodore Antiochites was John VIII's 
teacher in the Peloponnese between 1400 and 1403. He was also an acquaintance of John Chortasmenos, 
(Chortasmenos- Hunger, Letter 16). On Theodore Antiochites' activity as John's tutor see Isidore, Panegyric, 
162. Before Manuel went in the West, he sent his sons in Morea to his brother Theodore I. S. Mergiali, 
L'Enseignement, p. 195; Thiriet, Regestes, II, no. 1114, Zakythinos, Le Despotat, II, p. 95). 

Ch. 49 highlights agreement with ancient statements: £uotye tor napaðočótepov EvtavOot vote naptotatat, 
ov wevóouévng tfj; náñaı Aën, Ch.32 discusses the relationship between theoretical knowledge and 
experience. Cf also the connection between experience and ancient wisdom in ch. 24: to; &yauaı tov pevyovta 
tas ón£pBoAác. kal Aóyot uáAa oopõv cvviotioí uou TOV Epwta tovtoví. Ch. 49 brings forward the support of 
classical tradition: raAoi& tig Õóča Kai diapKns dxpr viv. Yet, unlike in the Gnomologia, there are very few 
sentences openly attributed. Apart from the prefatory letter, Manuel mentions only once Isocrates in chapter 
fifteen: 'Tookpátn didwo1 yvoynv, Éxew uèv rj6éoG npóg &navtac rapaiwoboav: xpoða 6€ voig PeAttotots. 

Cf. ch. 91, Ei ériotruóvog tic roig ava xeipac np&yuacu ovdév KWAVOEL kai vávavría eig Ev TL PEPEIV THV 
àyaððv. Kai oxdrer 51 uoi tov Adyov. 

Cf. also ch. 52: tovc pév &yei Adyos, oi 5é pvOuíÇovtaı Napadetypati. Oi uEv Séovtai xévtpov, ot Se xaAtvov. 
[pnyopptov Ogíov toro f| pwvńý, a passage from Gregory of Nazianzos, Apologetica (orat. 2), PG 35, 436. The 
statement had a long career: it can be found twice in John of Damascus' Sacra parallela, vol. 95, page 1541, line 
41 and vol 80, page 1876, line 16. The gnomic saying survives also in the Lexicon Vindobonense, <alphabetic 
letter alpha», entry 22, line 6 (Lexicon Vindobonense, Petropoli: Eggers, 1867) The popularity of this gnome 
proves Manuel's connections to the patristic tradition and gnomologia. It appears also in the tenth century 
Florilegium Marcianum (Paolo Odorico, Il prato e l'ape: il sapere sentenzioso del Monaco Giovanni, Vienna: 
Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1981, 230.) 

Cf ch. 95, 96 and 97 which draw on issues of practice and knowledge. Another proof of Manuel's didactic 
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If Manuel indirectly presented himself as a ruler and teacher who valued experience,” 
the text remained intensely personal, leaving the impression that the enunciated precepts 
sprang from the emperor's life. The heavy usage of first person address which often identifies 
the source of the statement,?? missing from previous model admonitory texts,” indicates that 
the personal interference in the text, far from being incidental, or simply a rhetorical artifice, 
creates a basis for the development of what can be called a shifting advisory voice which 
subtly combines, on the one hand, intimacy and distance, and, on the other hand, learning and 
experience. This shifting advisory voice particular to Manuel's Foundations is pervasive in the 
author's style and vocabulary as well as in the attitude towards the material he presents. By 
this account, Manuel's authorial interventions in combining different formal and stylistic 
registers can be interpreted as marks of his methods and concerns for the didactic meaning he 
put to work. 

As for the fatherly stance constructed throughout the text by constant reference to an 
affectionate relation with his son, it provided Manuel with a less stable but potentially more 
effective didactic voice "0 It is true that the model of the father instructing his son in how to 
lead a virtuous life in the secular world which represented a much used trope in Byzantine 
literature, reflects to a certain extent the intimacy cultivated by other contemporary authors 
of didactic texts.” One can see this at work especially in the introductory letter where the 
father's persona was invested with a unique authority and intended as a major feature of the 
text. This persona was ultimately associated with the emperor's political voice for, as 
mentioned, in the prefatory letter Manuel also explicitly identified himself with an educator 


and a moralist. By omitting to remind his audience of his imperial status he came to emphasize 


intent is the comparison of the youth's soul with a fertile land in ch. 27: vóet pou tr|v on Kapdiav oiovei 

xpnoíunv yv TO xa0'abtr|v oboav, xai TH kou tfj; PUcEWS aoxuà (Aéyo 9r] trjv nponpoicopikr]v &papríav, 

Sv iv CC xápitoc ékrencoxkapev) púovoav unó£v oyiéc. 

See the prefatory letter. 

28 The first person is frequently used in a variety of circumstances, both in expressing opinions and in 
emphasizing moral commandments: ch. 55, doxei Aë por Aíav oagèç KataoKevaKevar tov dvdpa; ch. 60: kw 
oo A€Ewv, WoreEp oi toic 0éovoi SiaKeAEvdpeEvor, MAdtwv čon. (Plato, Phaedo, 61.4.1); ch. 70, Geo uoi tovode, 
tous 6'&AÀcG Exovtas peðys, ch. 85, Eins uot votottoc, © qíXcate; Ch. 90: eiddt1 &v nov A€youn, ch. 91: Koi 
okómnet dt uot tov Aóyov, ch. 95, ovoxáGou uot toig POdoaol Kai toig napoðor vv ugAAÓóvtov, ch. 5: Aíav uot 
okei cages civar tv TOV Kpatobvtwv Evdatpoviay Tis ravrokpartopikfic xeipóc EEnptioOa1, Ze äh Kal Cu 
Kapdtav paciv éxeívr Šýnrov KatéxeoOa, ch. 76, uoi SoKei npooðńkng ox frou civar ré tà Svta tHpEiv 
dAwBnyta Zu xoipoig ndvv Aoá&c8ot kektnuévois SUvaurv, Ch. 33, HpooGetnv Sav Éyoye, ógpa oe MOAEpLOG 
pitty, kai orjkoog quA ch. 50, rout yap uóvov tæv návtov £yorye pila doxet ndons apaptias onápxew; 
ch. 23, Enei xai EVAa u&v MOAAG TOAAAKIC, oua, tetéppwtar trv obk evmpNotov Anv oùk é&aváAcos. 

29 For instance it is the case of Agapetos' Advice to the emperor or Theophylakt's Imperial education. 

"7 Fatherhood, ch. 18: uot pndéva porjoac, tov PiAntéous PiAroets. 

?! Such as Marinos Phalieros in the ago didaxtixoi addressed to his son. Aóyoi didaxtiKol, vv. 145-388 provides 
advice for the son's future in a very direct way. 
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his advisory role as an alternative identity. Therefore, at times, Manuel reflects on how an 
advisor should speak: 
For it is necessary that those who exhort pursue <in their admonitions> what is 
beneficial. Xp yàp, oiuat, tobs Mapatvobvtac ovvoioov Epyov condeo8at.?” 

Such statements reflect Manuel's subtle strategy for representing John VIII as co- 
emperor: by combining the categories of father and teacher into one single voice, the emperor 
plays with his needs as a father, on the one hand, and the service to the prince as his creation, 
on the other hand. This resulted in a calculated pose probably designed to create the 
impression that a transparent advice would typify also his approach in other instances of 
governance. The major advantage of creating a migrating voice between paternal intimacy and 
solemnity was the emperor's claim of objectivity for, in working with multiple voices the 


author operated a multiple and stronger self-authorization. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, based on a text which has been so far included in the category of the so-called 
princely mirrors, I have tried to analyze how the emperor's didactic voice was fashioned and 
how it functioned. While there is no clear demarcation between the personal and the official- 
imperial voices, the didacticism of the text remains the catalyst of the one hundred paragraphs 
dealing with different aspect of ethics. 

The Foundations combine both the tradition of political advice inaugurated by Agapetos, 
the gnomic tradition, and the tradition of theological centuria providing moral and theological 
principles. The different generic strands identifiable in the text allow for a multifaceted 
authorial voice that is far less formal than in the case of other previous similar texts. Manuel's 
aim was not to compress all aspects of political wisdom in striking sentences, as it is mostly 
apparent in texts like Nikephoros Blemmydes' Imperial Statue, made of 219 short paragraphs 
which rarely exceed four lines, as well as in Agapetos' Advice to the emperor, made of 72 chapters 
with a predominantly encomiastic character. On the contrary, the Foundations is not just a list 
of principles for the emperor's conduct but also a complex guide for understanding, managing, 
and implementing ethical axioms. Furthermore, it would be misleading and much too 
generalizing to state that Manuel derived his advice entirely from different authoritative 


sources. What counts in the Foundations is what the author did with the material he had 
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harvested from others, not least in injecting a degree of political realism and paternal 
intimacy, difficult to find in the same place in the court rhetoric of the period. It is for this 
reason that I. Ševčenko considered it “the most appealing Byzantine mirror.”°” 

In re-elaborating the gnomic tradition, Manuel partly positioned himself outside the 
traditional tenets transmitted via other texts of advice. If we were to follow H. Hunger's 
division of princely mirrors in Byzantium, we could say that the Foundations can be placed in 
between the gnomic and the discursive mirrors. Nonetheless, Hunger's labeling of gnomic 
mirrors has certain limitations with regard to Manuel's text. Indeed, it may be that such 
writings are gnomic in so far as gnomes add sententiousness in many places, but to describe 
the Foundations as gnomic seem to narrow the scope of the text and, at the same time, to 
misinterpret its function. In fact, I would suggest that for the present case one should shy away 
from placing the Foundations in the category of “princely mirrors,” at least because it fails to 
explain the core features of the text. In addition, I believe that the model provided by the 
collections of kephalaia gathered into centuria with a marked educational purpose plays a major 
role in the construction of the Foundations. 

In the epistolary preface, Manuel made clear that he addressed the Foundations to a very 
young person, his son, John, who was about to enter adolescence. This may count as the chief 
reason why he did not insist on the ideal representation of the ruler, but rather tends to 
outline the profile of the &pictoc àvýp. By renegotiating the terms of Byzantine admonitory 
texts addressed to imperial figures, the work embodies an intention to convey a set of moral 
values and practical experience into the imperial office. 

For these reasons, the Foundations can be regarded as an instrument of ordering, 
controlling, and shaping the body of moral and political knowledge he inherited. The 
Foundations does not address exclusively particular matters of state administration but equally 
focuses on ethics, thus constituting itself in a preliminary stage to a more comprehensive 
political education. It is therefore plausible that the Foundations represented a text designed for 
an earlier age that would cover the first level of a sophisticated educational program, while the 
subsequent text, the Seven ethico-political orations, with its much more elaborated presentation 
of moral axioms and virtues, may have been intended for a later period. Thus, however allusive 
and traditional, Manuel's Foundations must not deceive us: it lacks substantial commentaries on 
practical issues but by stressing the moral aspects it proves that this remained one of the few 
ways for the emperor to act as a model in the Byzantine political milieu. 


73 1, Ševčenko, "Agapetos East and West,” 8. 
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Chapter 5: 


The didactic voice: The Orations (Seven ethical-political orations) 


Introduction 


In two manuscripts containing Manuel's writings, the Foundations of an imperial conduct are 
followed by a series of seven orations and an attached epistolary epilogue on ethical matters.’ 
Each of these orations bear an explanatory lemma, but the entire collection, also dedicated to 
his son John VIII, has no title.” It was probably for this reason that they became known with a 
somewhat neutral and vague title, added in their first printed edition published in the 
sixteenth century in Basel by Johannes Leunclavius under the Latin title Orationes septem ethico- 
politicae. Later on, this edition was reproduced with the same title in Migne's Patrologia Graeca. 
Despite criticisms,’ this title reflects to a large extent the contents of the orations: on the one 
hand, they were delivered in a political context, as the exposition of the tenets of traditional 
Byzantine rulership in the epistolary epilogue indicates. On the other hand, an attempt to 
analyze them in tandem with the previous text of the moral Foundations is legitimate since both 
texts are found in the same manuscripts and addressed a similar set of issues revolving around 
the formulation of a comprehensive moral system for the prince's use. 

The date of the Orations can be established with certainty between the years 1408-1410. 


First, internal evidence suggests that they were written after the Foundations when John was 


! Vindob. phil.gr. 42 and Vindob. phil.gr. 98. The orations survive in three additional manuscripts: Coisl. gr. 341, 
Vat. gr. 266, and Vat. gr. 632. A. Angelou argued that the Vindob. phil. gr. 098 constituted the final copy of 
most of Manuel's texts and included most of his corrections, "Introduction," Dialog on marriage, 19-20. 
Moreover, in the Hundred Letters addressed to Manuel, Demetrios Chrysoloras mentioned together the two texts, 
the xeqáAatia and the Aóyov d&piote Boot Aep, paptupet roig rAf(Qog Siapdpwv éniotoAGv, keqáAou Kai Adyor 
Tohoi kai u£y&Aow ua (75.1-4). 

2 The dedication to John VIII is included in the table of contents of the MS Vindob. phil.gr. 98 where the titles 
begin with the formula rop abdtod npòç avtóv (John) Aóyoc npóxoc, f. 1 r-v. The Vindob. phil. gr. 042 places the 
seven orations together with the Foundations under the heading: BiBAtov napatvetiKov rop £0Aaeotátou kai 
qiÀoxpíotou Mavour]À rop Madaroàóyov, mpdg gpacpiwtdtov vióv avtod Kai BaoiMéa, Iwávvnv tov 
TIaAotoAóyov (f. 1v). 

5 There is no modern edition of the Orations. In the present chapter I will use the text published in PG, vol. 156, 
cols 385-562. For the present chapter I consulted the manuscripts Vat. gr. 632, Vindob. gr.98, and Vindob. gr. 
42. 

^ B. de Xivrey, Mémoire sur la vie et les ouvrages de l'empereur Manuel Paléologue, Paris, 1853, 37. 
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referred to as a ueipéáriov who spent more time hunting and playing than he did studying? On 
the other hand, in the Orations John was addressed as a more mature person: in the first oration 
Manuel assumes that John already had knowledge of the legendary characters and stories he 
recounted: Croesus, Xerxes, and Gyges. Then, in the fifth oration the emperor alludes to a 
previous contradictory dialog with his son on the topic of pleasure and to his lofty attitude 
towards courtiers (seventh oration). Apart from these circumstantial pieces of information, we 
also have other evidence that enables us to offer a safer dating: a letter addressed to Gabriel of 
Thessalonike sent together with an Homily on Saint Mary of Egypt that reproduces the sixth logos, 
can be dated to late 1408-1410, during the emperor's visit to Thessalonike.* As a matter of fact, 
a recent study has demonstrated that this homily was derived from the text of the Seven ethico- 
political orations.” This date helps us identify John VIII's position at the imperial court, for, by 
that time he had already been appointed co-emperor, a fact which Manuel himself mentioned 
once. 

The years of composition thus coincided with a period of relative calm for much-tried 
Byzantium. The Ottomans, defeated in the Battle of Ankara, were passing through a time of 
internal strife and Manuel tried to take advantage of this situation by interfering into their 
dynastic conflicts. In parallel, he sought to strengthen his position in the remote Morea and 
Thessalonike, as indicated by his numerous visits to these regions.’ 

As discussed in the beginning of the previous chapter, the two texts, the Foundations of 
an imperial conduct and the Orations were tied together. Like in the preceding Foundations, in this 
series of orations, the emperor details and expands upon similar virtues a ruler should acquire 
and employ both in matters of public administration as well as in daily court transactions. Yet, 
by and large, unlike in the related hundred chapters on imperial education, his treatment of 
the subject matter was conducted in different terms and frequently included more 
sophisticated theoretical arguments. In contrast to the Foundations, the orations deal only 
sporadically with aspects of governing, such as how to assert authority or how to act in 
military campaigns. Furthermore, the Orations focused on a reduced set of themes and 
concepts, and elaborated in more detail their implications and ties within an overall ethical 
` Inthe beginning of the seventh oration, Manuel refers back to subject matters discussed in the xeqáAoia. 

6 Manuel, Letters, 150, footnote 1. 

7 E Kaltsogiani, “Zur Entstehung der Rede des Manuel II Palaiologos auf die Heilige Maria von Ägypten [BHG 
1044c]," Parekbolai, vol 1, 37-59. , 

557a: AbtóG cov CT qíAnv KEMaATV, © ovupaciAeO te Kai Tai, où uóvov EvtavBoi ote~avwoat, GAAG x&xei, TH 
KAA® oteQávo TOV uakapítov. 


°  Seech.1. 
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system. Thus, they tend to integrate the ruler's craft into a comprehensive theoretical 
framework based on both the writer's political experience as well as on concepts borrowed 
from ancient ethics. 

In many ways, the seven orations represented a summary of Manuel's previous literary 
productions. Themes and concepts reflecting his preoccupations with theology, his knowledge 
of classical authors, as well as his tendency to address issues of the ruler's conduct to a wider 
public were here re-elaborated in a mold different from anything he wrote before. By 
assembling these different texts in a compact framework, it seems that his intention was to 
present in a more coherent shape for the use of his son not only a compilation of different 
moral norms similar to those found in the Foundations, but also a more applied discussion of 
several fundamental ethical guidelines. As it will be argued, the emperor also used the orations 
as a platform to launch criticism against recent actions of his son and lecture publicly for what 
an emperor ought to stand for in society. 

To begin with, in the present chapter I will argue that, despite their differences of form, 
the orations essentially constituted a unitary collection and, for this reason, one should 
consider both the relations between them which render the Orations a coherent and complete 
piece of writing, as well as their particularities. Based on this assumption, I divide the present 
chapter in two sections: first, I will review the contents of each of the seven orations and 
identify their major literary and rhetorical features. Second, I will deal with the entire 
collection of orations and suggest that, despite their differences in contents and genre, 
collectively they form a compositional unit and that, as such, they were meant to convey a 
single message. In addition, I will argue that the author experimented with different oratorical 
genres. 

At the heart of the Orations stands the idea that John, already appointed co-emperor, 
had to follow certain rules of ethical behavior, drawn from the moral accounts of ancient 
writers or from the scriptures. Manuel addresses John not only as the future ruler of the state, 
as a typical advisory writing addressed to a young prince would require, but equally as his son. 
Because of these distinct roles, the seven orations seem to complement each other by serving 
different immediate purposes and audiences. 

Like the preceding Foundations, the Orations attracted a limited attention, owing 
probably to the tendency of previous scholarship to search for concrete factual information 


which is absent here. The text was examined by few scholars whose opinions were included in 
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general accounts of Manuel's works.? The century old volume, Mémoire sur la vie et les ouvrages 
de l'empereur Manuel Paléologue by B. de Xivrey" still provides the most detailed account of these 
texts. In his monograph J. Barker also mentioned the orations when describing Manuel's 
manuscripts: following de Xivrey, Barker stated that the orations were "ill-advisedly entitled 


12» 


ethical and political, and that they are only a work of moral advice." More surprisingly is that 
the scholars who dealt with the Foundations neglected the Orations altogether, despite their 
visible connections. For instance, K. Paidas? and G. Prinzing™ did not discuss them even if the 
first oration would easily qualify for an integrated princely mirror, given the models of rulers it 
proposes. 

In so far as the literary contemporary context is concerned, it is difficult to draw any 
parallels between the Orations and other contemporary texts or collections, mostly because 
each of the seven orations showed the features of a different genre. The first one adopts the 
profile of a traditional text of advice for a young prince, the following four have the features of 
short treatises on different concepts of ethical philosophy, while the last two seem to draw 
more on homiletic literature. In comparison to other similar educational texts addressed to 
younger individuals, probably due to his public office, Manuel seems less inclined to emphasize 
his own experience than, for instance, Theodore Metochites' Ethical oration or on education 
(Aóyoç 'Hixóg Å nepi narðeíxç) who spoke more openly about his experience as an intellectual in 
the service of Andronikos II.^ Metochites' text in the form of an unbroken oration sharing a 
didactic interest similar with the Orations has more personal overtones while also stressing the 
pedagogical value of the transmission of intellectual experience to a younger person." 

On the other hand, the late Palaiologan period produced a significant body of texts 
dealing with definitions of virtues. In particular, panegyrists and public orators were keen to 
deal precisely with this aspect and Manuel could have drawn inspiration from this vast 
reservoir. For instance Solon's image as ideal ruler constantly emerged in panegyrics, 


paroemiographical collections, and other literary genres." Yet, Manuel chose to act upon this 


? Barker, Manuel II, 413. 

" D de Xivrey, Mémoire, 143-146. 

? Barker, Manuel II, 435. 

K. Páidas, Kétontpa ryeuóvov, 15. 

^  G.Prinzing, "Beobachtungen zu ‘integrierten’ Fürstenspiegeln der Byzantiner,” JOB 38 (1988): 1-31. 

5  Metochites, 'HOikog d nepi mardeiac, ch. 1-5, ed. I. D. Polemes, Athens: Kanaki, 1995, 53-67. 

E.g. toot’ obv aÙTÒG EuaUT@ npor(Onuu rop ài Kai ot ye, ropro QoóAoua Evvdoxeiv. Ibid., 256. 61.20-21. 

" CL Gemistos Plethon, Book of Laws (Nóuwv ovyypagń), 1.2.72; Monody for Empress Cleope, 161.1; Prosphénémation 
for Despot Demetrius, 207.11; Manuel Kalekas, Oration addressed to the emperor, 1.98; John Chortasmenos, Letters, 
1.25; Demetrios Chrysoloras, Synkrisis, 230.24; Michael Apostolios, Collectio paroemiarum, 4.3.2. 
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tradition in a personal fashion since he did not only use this model of the Athenian ruler for a 
quick reference to the ruler's wisdom, as it happened in many other contemporary rhetorical 
texts, ? but also provided a detailed account of the Athenian legislator's activity. Thereby, he 
indicated that this model was to play a significant part in his vision of the Byzantine political 
establishment. There are also differences between the ethical theoretical scaffolding of the 
orations and other contemporary theoretical accounts, such as Gemistos Plethon's essay 
inspired by Stoicism, On virtues which opens in medias res with the definition of virtue’ and 


proceeds to analyze each virtue in detail. 


The dramatic setting 

Since the information on these orations is scarce, most of our evidence pertaining to their 
context of delivery and their audience comes from the texts themselves. The sole relevant 
piece of information to such matters regards the sixth oration and indicates that it was 
performed in a religious context after the recitation of a vita of Saint Mary of Egypt.” Still, this 
piece of information does not allow us to automatically assume that the oration was performed 
in a church since, by that time many homilies were delivered at court.” It is probable that each 
oration had a different audience, and that, based on their contents, we can assume that their 
audience was restricted to a group of people more learned than the popular audience (often 
public assemblies) of deliberative pieces. Thus, the scene of the performance of the orations 
resembles both a school and a church: Manuel plays the role of both the capable rhetorician 
who lectures his son on the acquisition of virtues and also of the priest who insists on the 
acquisition of a set of Christian basic principles (especially in the last two orations). But the 
speaker's prominence often deflects attention from the discussed issues and points to his 
authority as in the first and the last orations. If the speaker's aim was to deal in depth with 
ethical matters, he had to let his person recede into background. And that was apparently the 
emperor's chief problem, for he had to strike a balance between addressing his son as well as a 
larger audience. 

The public character of the orations is highlighted by Manuel! s frequent indications 
that he was addressing both John and the public, as for instance when he commented on the 
" Eg Demetrios Chrysoloras, Synkrisis, 230.24. 

? àpetrń ouv Kad’ rjv àyaðoí £ouev, George Gemistos Plethon, On virtues, Athens: Akademia Athenon, 1987, 
© Vak gr 632 
^ Many of Joseph Bryennios' numerous homilies were performed in the palace, ¿v tà MaAatiw, Bryennios, Ta 


heurethenta, ed. E. Boulgares. 
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ways of transmitting his message: 


Be willing to attempt to express in detail everything that is possible to happen in 
this manifold and theatrical life, and all the things which life shows to us, changing 
the mask little by little and dramatizing, sometimes because of the circumstances, 
other times because of various pretexts and persons, and above all, because of the 
deep changes of our times. Tò yap Kata uépoc reipáoO0at qpáGew, Soanep EvSEXETAL 
OUUTMECEIV TG) noAvuópqQo xai OKNVIKG THdE Piw, kai óoanep rjuiv aùtòç <ó Pioc> 
Og(kvvoi, TO rtpoocneiov UMAaAAATWV, kal uovovouxi ópauaronot&v, Adote &AÀcv 
rapeumutóvtov, SLAPSPWV APOPUDV kai TPOCWMWV EVEKA, kal mpooéu THV 
Kalpav ravroóanóc ueraBaAAoyuévov.? 


Other instances in the text suggest that the orations were performed in public. In the fifth 
oration Manuel mentions a group of people present at the time of the performance.? These 
people were not only passive listeners but they were also asked to draw benefit from the seven 
logoi. In the second oration, the author summarizes the aim of the entire collection, that is to 
equally instruct both John and those who will come across these texts: 


And it is necessary for us to say what we think about this issue for your pleasure 
and equally for the benefit of those who would come across this work. Koi UN &váykn 
civar, tà ye Soxodvta nepi roum) Aéyew, onv re xápiv Kai WoEleiac Évekev TOV 
EVTEVEOUEVWV lows TH Adyw.” 


At one point in the second oration, Manuel refers to a manifold and theatrical life (noAvUop@os 
and oxnvikdc Bíoc),? terms which suggest that, apart from the public character of the texts, 
the emperor had probably in mind the discussions that took place publicly in the theatra he 
presided.” Frequently, when Manuel adopted a theoretical position, he referred to an earlier 
contrary opinion only in order to refute it. 

Yet, since John VIII was the main addressee of the orations, at times he was directly 


addressed, as in the sixth oration where the emperor chided John for previous mistakes (rtpóq 


? 428a. 

465b: oluan õé "vac TOV napóvtov cagécrepov Zéien Orotogt, xoi xpfjvot TOUTOIG Tapapv@roacbat uot 

doxei, doov ixavóv. Cf. also 520b: rop ou ytvookovrtec, © napóvtec and 437c, toig &xoUcactv. Manuel 

suggests that the first oration was recited in front of a large audience: thv dro vv napóvtrwv (528d). 

^ 441d. Cf. also 404d-405a: fyfpe8a uáAa ovupaívetw TH npokewévo okonà PTE návtaç dyayeiv siç uéoov TOUG 
ye ToLlovtous, Iva urj TO Oéatpov &nokvaíocoyuev, &uóO0ntóv Tiva àápiOuóv mapeioáyovtec, uv AHÉTPWG 
Xpýcaocðaı tavtatot toig Kat’ avtovs iotopiatc, ur note npòç néAayog Sinynudtwv &neípov TO npoke(uevov 
rjuiv éuxeoóv vavayron. Kai An Kado por Soke? ovprenepdvOar tO Katapxas riv DoóAnua. OC yap tı 
Trapadery ya AaPovees "ën TOUG dvd pac TOUTOUG, EK TMV opotwv Grat &návtov Kal TAG iotopiag Kä nepi 
TOUTWV ikavõç àpoowoápevor, Tüoáv TE NEPIEPYÍAV napévrec, KAT Kaipòv dmahhatropeda, Ws ¿uÉ ye nepi 
TOUTOV voptoat. Koi yap tor Heure OpOac Siampagdpevor tovc apyupoyvwpovas, oic ye &Boc EK Tod 
ugpous tò n&v cidévar. Kai oipor xprivan àyanĝv tñ pEb5y vai. 

^ 428a, Ópayatonotv/ also 404d: tva urjv tò Oéatpov dnoKvatowpev. 437c: in a similar attempt to stage a 
dramatic setting for philosophical concepts, Manuel presents the passions as coming in disguise: ei yàp An kai 
EPXETAL IPOS rjuá cà náANuaTA TOAAT<s, Ws &v ti ETON, vfjc OKNVIIS kai CC UMOKploEws. 

^?  Seech.2. 
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o£ yàp oO émavactpgpw).”” In many other cases the emperor turned to his conversations 
with John who supported a different view on certain matters: the address in the second and 
the third oration (ei yàp owonGc) suggests that previously the emperor and his son had a 
conversation, probably in the same manner as the dialog with his mother.? In the same vein, it 
appears that some of the orations were also probably composed as responses to previous 
polemics between Manuel and his son with regard to theoretical issues, since evidence for 
John's education comes from the later panegyrics addressed to him.? For instance, it is likely 
that the fifth oration on the moderate use of pleasure served to answer the author's arguments 
presented in the fourth oration. 


What are you saying, you who were openly discrediting pleasure? For if you keep 
silent, then I will eventually tell you what, I believe, you will be pleased to listen. 
Having confirmed your opinions, whereby you have represented in short the image 
of pleasure [...]. ti on eic Ó "v ndovinv amos Dabo un: El yàp conc, Bes Ep@ 
ool teAEvtaiov EYO, Ónep Ou ndéws &xoboaic, oiuat. E oov roue Asyous 
ETIKUPWOUG, 51’ WY OU THV EikOva CC ńõovňç HLKPOD cvvtóuoc áveGoypáqnoac.? 


The last section of the same oration reveals once again that between Manuel and his son there 
may have taken place several debates. Nonetheless, according to the emperor, they did not 
affect the substance of the argumentation for, he claims, it was rather their rhetorical manners 
used by each of them which differed: 


If this seems right to you, let us therefore agree in our words as well, for our 
arguments converge in the same idea. [...] For our differences are in the words we 
use and not in our reasoning. But if it seems appropriate to you to call this pleasure, 
and to call the same an abuse, I will not disagree. Just let me say that a moderate 
pleasure is a good thing. &ye obv, € oot E ovyBoyev & ug TOUG Aóyouc. Ton yàp 
Aoylopovs hyi eiç tavtov eivai vouíGo. [...] Qor Ev Aóyois Hiv ń õapopá, ov toig 
Aoywuoicg. AAA ei tt col Kadov UA tovto xaAeiv noovryv, trjv O'aotnv 
rap&ypnotv, ov ótotooyat. uóvov Oóc uoi xai aùtòç dyaOóv trv obuuerpov rjoovr|v 
Aéyew.?! 


5.1. The contents of the Orations 


Even if all the orations were driven by the same urge to provide advice in ethical matters, a 
cursory examination of the text evinces major differences in terms of their contents and of the 


7 In the second section of the sixth oration it was suggested that the oration came as a reply to a previous 
discussion with John, 509a: ei yàp ÈKÓVTEÇ, Oe ov fC, Cu amo "ie Opere eddaipoviav diéntvcav. 
^ 484a: oye obv, et oo Šokci, ovpPOyEV Bug oc Adyous. Too yap Aoylopovs rjuiv eig tavtòv civar vouíto. 
? Especially Isidore's and John Argyropoulos' panegyrics. See ch. 4. 
?  A481b-c. 
? 484a. 
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genre they belong to. While their explanatory titles offer several hints to their different 
rhetorical genres,” it is only the first oration which indicates its genre in the title as 
nporpertikóc. We do get however more information on their genre by examining their content 
and ways to approach the ethical principles at stake. 

Despite their generic differences, several common formal features emerge in all the 
orations, reflecting the emperor's knowledge of the conventions for speech writing. The most 
conspicuous such feature is the strict division operated within the orations between a 
preamble, proofs, refutation of counterarguments, and a concluding part summarizing the 
main arguments.? The preambles function both as introductions into the main issues to be 
discussed in each oration as well as bridging sections between the pieces of the collection. The 
review of the contents of the orations will constitute a first step in retracing the relations 
between the Orations and in identifying the position of the text within the late Byzantine 
literary milieu. In the following I will present the content of each oration and then try to 


identify their major ethical themes used in the education of the co-emperor. 


5.1.1. Major themes in the Orations 

Although in terms of form the orations differ to a wide extent, several dominant themes 
emerge across all seven texts. Manuel approached several major categories of topics drawing 
on ethics, philosophy, and Christian doctrine. Arguably, his interests here lay in the definitions 
and detailed explanations of four different moral and political categories: virtue and sin, 


voluntariness and choice, pleasure, and the representation of imperial authority.” 


Virtue and sin 

Like in other writings with a similar educational scope, here as well the central concern was to 
map several significant selected virtues that would befit an individual and then define them in 
relation to other broader ethical categories. These virtues do not always converge in the ideal 


32 Oration One: A protreptic oration for literature, and about virtue and the good ruler. Two: That the good is 
loved in a natural way by everyone. The evil person is to be hated by himself/herself. Three: On choice and will 
(voluntary); and that the evil does not come by nature and does not originate from outside, but it becomes the 
cause of itself. Four: On pleasure (on the dangers of pleasure). Five: On pleasure and against what has been told 
(on the benefits of pleasure). Six: That sin is the worst thing; nobody has to despair, not of himself, not of 
someone else, must judge himself, but not someone else; and not hate the sinners, but have pity; and on 
repentance, and God's providence, and on love and philanthropy. Seven: On humility. 

55 For instance the conclusion of the third oration: 424d: àÀA& toútwv u£v Gic, qnot ovvertepavOn yàp cq 
čxpnv, oipan [...] xoi dxoAobOws oipor pnOgv, &vayxátet návtrwç rjuiv tov Adyov SieAciv, xai napaðoðvar 
OAPEOTEPOV. 

* The quoted examples to follow come from different sections of the Orations: Oration I, 385a-409b, Oration II, 
409b-419d, Oration III, 419d-441d, Oration IV, 441d-461c, Oration V, 461d-483a, Oration VI, 483b-527b, Oration VII, 
527c-557a, Epistolary epilogue, 557b-561a. 
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of the good ruler, but, more often they refer to general ethical aspects. While all the Orations 
ultimately refer to exercising a set of virtues leading to a good character, Manuel does not 
provide a solid theoretical basis but instead limits himself to quoting several major authorities 
in the field: Plato, Aristotle, and the Bible. Only the second oration provides a brief theoretical 
preamble to the topic by grounding the discussion of virtue in an account of nature (@vo1c) and 
choice (mpoatpeoic), and thus echoing the first chapters of the Foundations: human nature is 
good per se, it is shared by all individuals,” it is always in search of cognate good actions, and 
always avoiding what is contrary to the good.” Therefore, Manuel concludes, it is only through 
one's choice, that some actions become praiseworthy and virtuous while other individuals fail 
to distinguish between evil and good.” 
In this account of virtues, as Manuel himself often indicates, Aristotle's influence was 
pervasive. Even if Aristotle's treatises of Ethics were written long before by a philosopher with 
a completely different world view, his position on almost all topics central to moral philosophy 
in Byzantium was regarded authoritative by many in Byzantium: nature and the importance of 
virtues, agency, reasons for action, criteria for right actions, emotions, moral perception, etc" 
Following this Aristotelian scheme, the process of exercising different virtues 
culminates in the acquisition of happiness (evdatyovia) another topic hotly debated in the 
ancient schools of philosophy. Like in many other instances of the Orations, this concept was 
approached dialectically by opposing the opinions of those who wrongly believe to have 
acquired happiness and the truly happy ones (evdaiyovec). In the first category, Manuel 
included those who agree that honor and high social positions are a result of exercising virtue, 
when in fact they had no merits whatsoever but only a favorable fate.? In contrast, he argues, 
true happiness can be attained only by choosing the right course of action and education:? like 
55  409c: ein A àv xoóco ye d nët uèv &pyr] Kal ónepápyioc qóotc, n&vrov Aë Šnuovpyòç kai cuvéyovoa Kal Eb 
1otobca Góvapic. The notion of the common human nature is also used in the discussion of the sixth oration 
on despair and the obligation not to judge others. 

56 — 412c: 0 Uoc yàp ńuřv dnodederktan ¿č dyaOo0 te Kai vo Kai tò ovyyevéc Cntotoa Kai taAAStpIov rav 
gevyovoa. 

7 412d: péya õè kåkeïvo vopiovot Gr Savpatomoiobs xoi uíuouc Kai ópxnotác, oun TE KoAdKwv, xoi 
UPpiotav čðvn, xai napacítwv Zou Kal tob &AXovG toUc ToLOUTOUG Ev noteiv õúvatar. 

* Beginning with the twelfth century, as suggested by Anna Komnene's program of commentaries 
commissioned to George Tornikios and Michael of Ephesus, Aristotle's Nicomachean ethics gained in popularity 
(P. Frankopan, “The Literary, Cultural and Political Context for the Twelfth-Century Commentary on the 
Nicomachean ethics," in Medieval Greek Commentaries on the Nicomachean ethics, ed. by C. Barber and D. Jenkins, 
Leiden: Brill, 2009, 45-63. For the Palaiologan period we know of paraphrases of the Nicomachean ethics by 
George Pachymeres and John VI Kantakouzenos (L. G. Benakis, "Aristotelian Fthics in Byzantium," Ibid, 67-69). 

3 416a: ofovrai HEV oov üpetrv uerépxeoQai TH PidotipEeio#ar. “Oev trv túxnv ovdapdc, tjv A Oper 
OITIGVTOL IPOS yevvoiótna. 


^? 416b: oi Ai dyaGoi Kai vovvexéotepor TGV åvõpõv TH SAW TE kai TH navi tH Mpoarpéoer trv evdorpoviav 
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in the preceding Foundations, the virtuous individual who had attained happiness embodies the 
àyaðòç aviip, the ideal individual who acts for and through virtue." According to given 
circumstances, Manuel applies other qualities to his ideal good individual (dya®6c àvip): often 
he defines the å&yaðóç as useful and worthy (xpnotóc),? reflecting thus his primary concern to 
provide examples of virtuous actions which may lead one to attaining the long lasting glory.? 

The discussion of fundamental virtues and vices is also set in the framework of the 
ruler's responsibility to provide models of behavior." The central supposition leading Manuel's 
discussion of virtues is that they have to be understood as the building blocks of a moral- 
political system, since he often lists different connected virtues,” or refers to a whole system 
of virtues (&petóv &nav oóvtayyua). 5 Such ways to define virtues highlight the idea already 
present in the dispositio of the matter of the Orations that some virtues are more valuable than 
others. Clearcut instances of a hierarchical order of virtues are the representations of virtues 
like humility (ramewoqopooóvn), explicitly portrayed as the ultimate virtue an individual could 
attain," the road to ethical perfection (650¢ xai népac), Christian love (&yánn), the origin of 
other virtues, ? and moderation (uetpioqpooóvn), a reflection of the previous two.” According 
to this hierarchical perspective, forms of virtues inspired by the Christian doctrine were more 
significant than others and developed by ancient philosophical systems. Among these three 
virtues, it is humility which received most attention in the emperor's account who lists it as 
the main virtue without which all other virtues fail to bring benefit either to the ruler or to the 
community at large: 


Had one acquired all virtues, he would draw no benefit for himself, unless he 
previously acquired humility, since this one only lightens and guards all other 
virtues. 'O è tà kaÀ& xtnoáuevog návra ovdSEV éavtóv DvNoEV, Ei UN kal THV 


AoytZovtat. 

^ In the first oration in the account of Solon and in the sixth oration, 493b: kai Sid tadta oi vv avdp@v dprotot 
ovT’ ànoyivookovot TOUS oUK ÅTOYVÓVTAG, OUT’ ELXEPHS KATAKPIVOUOL. 

? 417b: xai bv EvteAgyerav npáčewv uoxenpóv Ur Ł0ÉAwV xpnoróc. 

5  416d: f| &apkécaoa õóča. 

^ 436c: rtc obx ón£0Ovvoc OUTOS éxvtQ THV KaKOv &rexvóc yivetar, pénov t map’ Exvtod ÓuxOÉcei npóc tà 
duvépeva BAártet, Kai Naor tpónotg éxvtóv ebádwtov éketvoig rapaokeuáGov. 

^5 417a: rop 6€ oi KAdSO1 tfj; Opere T] voic uevéoxovotv ODC yvnotws. 

1 540a. Cf. also VIL541d: Sort pev 1 &yánn uńtnp Te ua Kal cpoqóg koi pía kai KPNTic AvTIKPUG TH TMV dperiv 
OVOTH MAT. 

? 529a; xai An uot teAEaBEvtos tod npiv diavAov, Wpa KdKEtvoics xapifecba1, Kat cot TO Sov ånonànpoðv. To Aë 
Votatov &ineiv nepi CC návta dyaOfjc vaxewoqpooóvng où xatà cóyrv yéyovev, GAA’ oto SdEav aKdAovBov 
eivai. 

^ 540c: dpxn yap Sýnovðev ń åyánn vob vv Oper Zort kÓkAov. 'H dé uetpiótng tò téAoc. Cf. also: &yo Aë 
TAUTNV CV ápecr|v uetto uev TOV &AAcv oroAauBávo, &yánn 62 PrAdtipov. 

^  540c: Measure, uetpioqpooóvr, HETPOV, is present throughout the Orations, especially in the praise of Solon, in 
the presentation of the positive pleasure, and in the last oration. It is one of any individual's essential 
qualities, 544d: Hote xai uóvn tv dpEetHv oveqo0écng SEderktan 1} uevpioqpooóvn. Kai ueyóáAa npáctovta. 
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tomewvoQpooóvnv mpooektüjcato, OC OvoaV ye taútnv uóvnv uáAwra Toon 

apEet@v Aayuntfjpá te kat PLAaKA THV &yaððv návrov.? 
Yet, Manuel was not interested in promoting tanetvo@poovvn exclusively as a Christian virtue 
reflecting one's simplicity of behavior in a community,” but also as a virtue that would befit a 
ruler. This idea is suggested by his insistence to add further explanations that fit in the context 
of his address to the young co-emperor. Thus, contrary to the multifariousness of sin,” 
humility possesses a uniform character,? and, moreover, gives meaning to the idea of order 
(táčıç) and hierarchy." If humility (tamewop~poobvn) was shunned by panegyrists in their 
accounts of imperial virtues, other admonitory texts produced outside the courtly sphere 
cultivated it often with a different meaning. For instance, Marinos Phalieros' vernacular Aóyoi 
d1daxtikol, provides here a paradigm of advice that included humility: 


Be always humble and patient/ For, I tell you, that these two, humbleness and 
patience,/ Were the crowns of Saint Catherine/ and of the admirable Holy Martyr 
Niketas. "Ac eoat m&vta TANEIVÒG Ki ónoyovfi peyaAnc,/d16t1 abc?) A cameívootc wi 
f| 'xouovr| évat &keívn,/ Aéyo oov, ónoù éoteqávoosv tův “Ayia Aikatepivy,/ tov 
"Aytov tov Oavpaotóv uáprupav TOV Nikita.” 


Manuel's approach envisioning a hierarchy-like structure of virtues was not the only 
way to understand virtues. In other instances, Manuel constructed a parallel modality to 
present the different kinds of virtues. Thus, he also presented the image of a full circle of 
virtues, with Christian love and moderation as chief landmarks, but without humility, the 
other central virtue. This image, comparable to the definition of humility as concomitantly a 
road and an end, supplements the hierarchical perspective and provides the reader with the 
possibility to approach and understand the system of moral virtues in more than one 
straightforward way. 


Unlike in the ancient philosophical treatises, here virtues are most often contrasted to 


5 529a, Cf. 536a: tò Oeiov xoívuv Kai roAóuvnrov xpfjua ń TaTElvo~poobvn, roAAaxó0ev oüog koopia, xai cov 
&unxávo KoAAEL nepuoboa npóg éavtův návtaç xai MOLEITAL Gurt épaotàüg PETA pavíag ocxqQpovogc. A 
definition of humility can be found at the end of the oration, 541d: got1 6€ f|. vamewodqpooóvr otovet tic óðòç 
Kal népac Kai óvutep Av yévorto T] vooito £peioua Kai pvàaktýpiov axpipés Ndvtwv ETc THV xaAOv, Afj&w ve 
TOV APETOV Kal AvaTAVOIS kai GWTNPLOS Auv kai xwpíov dopadés. Yet, the overall attitude is that humility, 
as any Christian cardinal virtue cannot be described entirely in words: it is rather like a riddle aiviypa (532c). 

1 As in the case of Isidore of Kiev's Panegyric. 

* In some forms of pleasure. 

5 4 Sé vanewoqpooóvn uovoeiór|c Tic oüog, 537b. 

4  537d: dnékpvpe pEv únaomiotàç ń camewodopooóvn, too Ok tv tåáčıv diatnproavtac, Ev katpoic où 
ovyxwpovoly &tpéuac tovaoQar. 

5 Marinos Phalieros, Aóyoi didaxticot, 48-51. 

?€ 540c: &pyr] yap ShnovGev ń &yánn tod tæv Oper Zort kÓkAov. "H 8& uerpiótno TÒ véAoc. 
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sins and not to vices. Following a similar educational purpose,” like virtues, sins are 
hierarchically ordered with discouragement (the sixth oration) and judgment of others' 
shortcomings (seventh oration) on top of this scale.** Manuel explains the wrongfulness of 
&nóyvooic by stating that it overlooks the truth of the Christian revelation.” The causes of 
moral evil and subsequently of moral mistakes are then identified in ignorance and 
indifference, as opposed to knowledge listed in the first oration as one of the ruler's essential 
virtues: 


This evil originates in deceit and errors: it grows out of ignorance and recklessness 
which nourishes and expands the evil. GA e€andty te kal Siapaptia rout) tò 
Kakov ovetar’ píGav Aë kal apdetav Exov tův dnadevotav kai pabvutav, TH xpóvo 
SOV tpeqóuevov, kal ETEKTELVOUEVOV.” 


In addition to these main sets of virtues and sins, Manuel approached other sets of 
virtues as well. Among these, he emphasized that mastering rhetorical skills constituted one of 
the virtues that should be exercised in the public life, an idea that was not new to Byzantium.” 
In the texts of writers of the fourteenth century however, rhetoric combined with knowledge 
and wisdom, did not seem to have acquired the profile of a virtue within the imperial function. 
For instance, Demetrios Kydones acknowledged only an ornamental role for rhetoric in 
exercising political authority: 


And the emperors themselves take pleasure in adorning their office with wisdom 
and learning. xai oi BaciAeig avtot te NoOroovtat ExovtEs map'éautoig TOV TO 
KOLVOV oxñua TH CoMia Koopobvta.” 


Despite the systematic presentation of ideal and praiseworthy types of virtue, this 


5 493d: ei yàp petà trv nov ériuéAeuxv, Kai tdAEtitrpia pápuaka, TO drevoxAodv xwpei, Sé0¢ &orív ov 
utkpóv ur] ónepvikfjoav TH xpóvo, eig TOUS tfjg dnoyvWoEWS PUBOUS Tas THV EXAWKSTWV wuxác naparéuyn, 
1póc oC ObdEIc nw KaTEAOWV énavi[kev. OUTWC ol AKIPSNAOV tr]v GPETIV KEKTNHEVOL. 

5 The contrasting vices are pOdvoc and CrjAoc, 500b: pOóvov yap éykaOnuévou tařç Wuyxaic, où Go TO 
TOLODTOV kaxóv. 

°  müg ou oe LEw qpevóv Zort, 6 Ciy ootnpíav &noyiwookov, TOV &neyvokótov u£v AU Eavtods Kal TAG 
npá£eic, xpnotaic Ai obv roc GHvtwv Zalot SV adtdv ye Tov Xoxnpo, Kai Anen oUtog nénovOev UTEP Ou 
otavpweic; The account of &móyvooig is reinforced with passages from the New Testament, 493b: 6 
Anuioupyóc yap KpitiKds £vOvurjoeov xai Evvotwv Kapdtac. Mr karaðıkáčete tva. ur] karaðıkacðñte (Luke, 
6.37). 

© 436a. 

$ Earlier, in his Prolegomena for instance John Sikeliotes (years) argued that rhetoric is a crucial part of most 
sciences, and particularly of the political one. Sikeliotes, "Prolegomena in Hermogenis librum ment iðeðv” in 
H. Rabe, Prolegomenon sylloge, Rhetores Graeci, Leipzig: Teubner, 1931: 393-420. 

9?  Kydones, Letters, 397.20. In another letter addressed to John VI Kantakouzenos, Kydones refers to the 
pleasures of rhetoric without any reference to its use in public: Tou oio coi xápıv Kai th Šov Kal Tis 
gedsiacs Om áuqoiv aitidc uot KATÉOTNG TO Tod Douugorof Xpucootóyou néuyac DipAtov. "Ael yàp Zo Tov 
&vópa EKeivov návtwv TOV TOTOTE Qropikfic Apapevwv TAEiotov úneptiðeiç Kai CH Tob Aeofíou uovotkfi trjv 
todde yA@ttav eikáGov (Kydones, Letters, 406.3-5). 
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account of virtues is highly problematized. Manuel is admitting that virtue cannot be 
encountered in pure forms but always mixed with other attitudes, thus alluding to the 
inherent problems of the emperor's office who was supposed to publicly display an image of 
moral perfection.” 

Finally, an important aspect that distinguished Manuel's treatment of virtues from 
other similar accounts, whether in panegyrics or in other more systematic treatises, is that the 
system of virtues developed throughout the Orations does not comprise any explicit reference 
to the traditional four cardinal virtues of a ruler that populate the Byzantine encomiastic or 
admonitory texts for emperors. Due to this conspicuous absence it is likely that the emperor 
did not intend the text as a traditional book of education for a future ruler, a princely mirror so 
to say, but rather he probably aimed at supplementing and ultimately renewing an old system 


of virtues. 


Voluntariness and choice 


Following Aristotle's two treatises on ethics, the Nicomachean and the Eudemian ethics, the 
Orations treat the system of virtues within a larger abstract discussion of the voluntary 
character of actions and individual responsibility.“ Manuel followed this model of ethical 
philosophy and took a step further admitting that virtuous actions are to be praised and 
vicious actions blamed only if they are voluntary. In doing so he ascribed responsibility of 
action to the agent and less to the circumstances.? He argued that actions originate in the 
individual agent's choice. Responsibility and voluntariness were both derived from the notion 
of a good human nature (qóoic)** a concept already extensively dealt with in the Foundations.” 
In addition, owing to the preliminary points made in the previous Foundations, the discussion 
on voluntariness in the third speech is not a general disquisition of free will but rather appears 


as an attempt to ground other theoretical and practical issues such as the acquisition of 


9 496d: rjv ev of, olar, npoofjkov mee TOÙG kektruévoug èv Oper, kektnuévovç SE kakíav Kal oiov 
&vayié& &uqo, ur] vv &AXov katenaípeoðar Du TO xpriotórepov uépoc. 

* The connection between virtue and voluntariness emerges in the end of the third oration: kai tò u£v xaAóv 
xai &yaðòv éxovoiwe yvyvóuevov, voro eivat TH &petrv. 

$ ` 440a: cic & OT] návta tr|v KO «otv xai yv@ow Kal émiorýunv Kai SeE1dtyta od ' ónwotioðv uot Sokà. Tr]v 
dé tivOv aradevoiav Kai Katappdvnow pos TO kaAóv TE Kal dyaO0v atrixréov ruv. 

* It emerges often in the third oration on choice and will, cf. 441a: 9 @voig õè nor koi, xai tà TAUTNS rjuiv 
xotvá [...] ń uév yàp «oic £v poç uéveu Kal npoottrjoecat póc G&óv kal voc dvOpwnous, Kal trv éxáotou 
cuveíóno, ¿àv pn &vfj roteiv và xai vé 1 SE rpoaípeotg óvart’ àv uecapepAfjo0o1 Kai nenoikíàta, and 440d: 
Zort yàp OV PUGEWS, OVSE TIVOG THV O0paOsv ovuntwuátwv GAAd npoatpéoeoc EYKANHA. 

$ This notion of human nature was less elaborated than the similar concept developed by his mentor, Kydones, 
who, in his De contemnenda morte, had previously worked with a more refined distinction between the Aoyıký 
and the voepá qot. 
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virtues. 

An essential differentiation operated in the Orations with regard to human will is 
between plain (oagdc) voluntary acts (ta Exovoia) and acts against will (ta dxovo1a). While 
in defining these two categories, the emperor relies on Aristotle's authority, he further focuses 
on identifying criteria for distinguishing further types of involuntary® acts (ta o Exovo1a) 
like those generated by lack of information or by constraint,” which can still be motivated.” 
Such are the cases of the individuals in power who, because of their unrestrained will, act 
swiftly in certain circumstances without paying heed to any immediate consequences.” In 
contrast, voluntary acts take place with full knowledge of consequences,” and by choice.” 
Again, Manuel refers here to concrete cases insisting on a particular category of voluntary acts, 
namely, cases of people aware of their mistakes,” who nevertheless afterwards blame 
circumstantial factors, such as drunkenness and momentary excess (UBpic). 

Apart from the two broad categories outlined here, the emperor introduces a further 
category, the “mixed voluntary actions" (ta ui&ogkoóo1a), a distinction intended to solve the 
difficulties of establishing solid criteria for voluntary and involuntary actions. This category 
mirrors the previous statement on the impossibility of acquiring virtues in pure form and the 
suggestions revealing the problems inherent to a universal definition of the emperor's office. 
In this category Manuel includes actions requiring negative operations in order to achieve a 
positive result, e.g. in the case when a soldier running away from more resourceful enemies on 
the battlefield is not to be blamed.” Therefore, in all instances, Manuel recommends to keep 
the middle path between actions with positive or negative outcomes, and to rely on knowledge 


and choice by all means.” It is ignorance of the benefits” of our actions, Manuel claims, that 


$ — 428c-432b. 

9 The vocabulary for describing voluntariness draws on Aristotle as Manuel himself acknowledges: men) Aë t&v 
ovy Exovatwv (‘ApiototéAous Aë toOto pwvý' oto yàp £xáAeos tà GUPIPPENT kai UN MavteA@s kaðapeúovta 
toO TE &xovoíov Kal áxovoíov), 432b 

” Already Aristotle had identified these two excusing conditions, ignorance and force, which have remained 
central in philosophical and legal accounts of responsibility: Bia xoi àvéyxn, Nicomachean ethics. III.1. 1110a1- 
b17 

"^ 424a. 

? 429a. 

^  428c: £v yvwoet. Cf. Aristotle, Nicomachean ethics, 1110b28-1111a19. 

^ 428d: A€yw TO xai r&v EKOVOLOV TIS npoaipéogog yiveoBal. 

432a: WOTE TO n&v eipyóoato yvoun. 

" 433a: ob yàp ó gun uupíouc tv rxoAeuíov de1rdg £000c kpiOrjoexat, et cic TEBVaVAL KEKPIKE TIPO TOD pvyñ 
xpńoacða. 

7 433c: órt600v TI THIS YYWOEWGS rj tfi; npoaipéoeoc uí&ouev tois &g' OU np&yuaotv. 

^  437d: &yvoux TO kakóv, ei Sei ovvté6uwe eineiv. Cf. also 440b: tò yàp uice nenaiðevuévov eivai, urjce onovóaiov, 
GAA’ &yvoseiv tà ovvotoovta, A€yw An tà toig óuoíoig oùk &yvoooueva, EK toO ÓMYÓPWG Éxeiv. TPdG xà 
XPNOTOTEPA tæv NOV. 
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distorts individual choice.” Accordingly, judgment based on will and knowledge which derives 
from deliberation and learning (BovArv xai uá8moiv, 440b) generates a correct choice, 

Therefore it results that whatever occurs by knowledge and deliberation occurs 

also by choice. cuupaívei 8r] (kañòv yàp oiuot ovvoyayeiv) tò u£v Ev yvoun xoi 

BovAf, xai npoatpéoet ytyvóuevov, OV xai ń &pyr] rap! Nudv €or.” 

Further reflection on ignorance and responsibility leads Manuel to further refinement. 

For the sake of clarity of his argument in the end of the discussion on voluntariness he 
operates a distinction between acting in ignorance and acting through ignorance concluding 
that responsibility for individual actions comes equally as a consequence of choice and as the 


expression of one's character." 


Pleasure 

With two of the seven orations dedicated to this topic (orations four and five), Manuel appears 
to have envisaged a central role for the topic of pleasure in his moral system.” Here as well, he 
followed closely other models, for, since antiquity, understanding pleasure and pain have 
played an important role in the preparation for philosophy and life. If for Aristotle 
(Nicomachean ethics) as well as for the ancient schools of thought, especially the Epicureans and 
the Stoics, pleasure was a constant matter of debate, this topic proved to be far more difficult 
to accommodate with the Christian doctrine. For this reason, in the two orations Manuel was 
not interested to argue in favor or against a position with regard to the nature of pleasure-an 
end in itself or a process, but instead, the main question was whether pleasure constituted a 
good or an evil emotion. 

Far from being a hedonist or a stoic, the author does not distinguish between bodily and 
spiritual pleasures. He draws on Aristotle's views about the validity of pleasure based in his 
philosophical methodology, with its respect for common sense, and in the principle of his 
ethics, that all things aim at the highest good. Furthermore, he adds a Christian touch to this 
account by insisting on the idea that pleasure comes from God. Like Aristotle, Manuel concedes 


that bodily pleasures are good up to a point, that is, when their enjoyment is part of, or 


?  437d: et SE ovK Sort Ek npoatpécgoc, OVdSE Unápxet TO GUVOAOV. 

8 433 c. Cf. 440c: 1 Õè xpíotg npootpéosgoG. 

81 — 436 c: TH om On£UOvvoc OdTOS Zour TOV KaKOv &xeyvóc yívevoi, Pénwv t nap’ Eavtod diabgoer npóc ta 
duvépeva PAdmteEtv, Kai rci tpónotc EXVTOV ELAAWTOV ékeívoig napaokeváčwv; 

2 ‘Hõový also appears in the Foundations, ch. 49, as generating sorrow; also in chs. 46 and 67 where the origin of 
pleasure is assigned to a state of mind: Wote Kai tò ńpepeiv, xai tò Hdeo001, Kai TO tapátteoðaí te Kai 
0AíBeo0oi AoyiouGv av ein čov f| Tis PUGEWS THV npayuátwv. 
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constrained by temperance.? Since ultimately, the emperor claims that happiness consists only 
in virtuous activities, following this line of argumentation it will be only those pleasures that 
are really good which are worth pursuing.™ 

As in other instances, the emperor's account of pleasure set in contrast two antithetic 
opinions on pleasure echoing the previous concepts of choice and moral good.* First, Manuel 
approaches the position of those who blame pleasure and describe it largely as an excessive 
and a damaging emotion: pleasure represents a terrifying affliction,” and a voluntary 
madness, exoUotog uavía.9 The psychological process of attaining it, the hope and the 
expectation for future achievements are shortly dealt with. According to this current of 
opinion, the pleasant (tò 190), and the delightful (tò tepmvdv), prove to be, in fact, more 
harmful and painful since they induce high expectations which can be fulfilled only for a short 
period of time.” Pleasure, Manuel concludes, is therefore blameworthy for the strength (ioytc, 
d0vaptc) it demands in order to cheat, persuade, and enslave those who seek it;" for some 
people pleasure represents the aim of all their actions, and they try hard to attain it.” This 
view is strengthened by the idea of the multiplicity of pleasure,” compared to a chameleon, a 
Proteus,” and a hydra whose head, once cut off, gives birth to other multiple heads.” 

Yet, in the fifth oration Manuel reverses this view, and defends a moderate position on 
pleasure: 


It is appropriate and just to defend the reasonable positive aspects of pleasure and 
not to fight against it. kaÀà xai Sikara noiet ó tà eikóra duúvwv TH rjoovfi, Kad’ ő ye 
HEpos ok €d5e1 toAeuovuévn.? 


9$ Cf. 460a. Cf. Aristotle, Nicomachean ethics, VII.14, 1154a. 


H 460b. 
55  480d: kata Ap tobs Dän pnOévrac Adyouc npoorket vouítew tův ńŠovův roig u&v &ya6rjv give, toig Aë 
tobvaviíov. 


460a: YttnPEtons yap or, maravac dóstv npoof|kov kai oxiptáv peta Pardpdtntos. The fourth oration uses 

extremely negative terms to describe pleasure: it is a dreadful thing, aŬtn tac vipddac tod nupdc bo€ note 

Zo8ouítoig (460c) and it is impossible to escape it, tò Aë ravtnol xeípiotov, Or Tabta ylwWoKovtES oi 

&vOpconoi, ook anadAayrfvar GvváueOa, oqóbpa O£Aovrsc: 0 tobvavtiov tows Suváuevou ov Povóueða (460c). 

9 444c; bewvóv náOoc. 

5 Ibid. 

D 449a: kai TO npoobokoyevov ofévvuvai, npò TO qavíjvat TEAEWS. 

?  445a-b: kai àÀyóvet u&AAov tò orepBéAAov cfi; tÀncyovfig 0 MapapvOeitar TO uécpiov THs pue, Cf. 448d: 
dffAov tov Ovpóv Ex tç &rotuxíac THV Zut qseo0o1. 

? 448c: 6 te yàp 8o0Aoc TOV Noovav åvaykaíwç Beta xpnuácov. 

453d: oic yap 81) téAo ý NSovH, Padiws ye toUtous ele, ntávra TOAUMvtac và Tona. 

3  449d: nó àv tig Aog yAWoou yevóuevoc, TOÙG ÈKEÍVNG TPdTOUG, Tas unxavág, TAÇ nÀokác, TAG nouaAÍa 

Zeta: Heip& uèv Groot vpónoic ń Gvouevrig yontever Aë "OC oler SeAedZer SE KaxonVeta éoxátry Kal not 

yivetat n&vta, TPO &varporr|v Té xpnototépov ràóv. 


^ 4562. 
5  457c: àv Cum Di KE~aAry, ToAUKE@aAOS EvOUC ávoqaívecant. 
% A61d. 
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According to this view, pleasure is good by itself and comes from God (kat’ aùtv 0gó0ev)."7 
Still, Manuel admits that excess and abuse of pleasure remain harmful for it can lead to excess 
and abuse (ón£ppoAàdc Kai mapaxproetc).”® 

In support of his position, the emperor adduces Aristotle's tripartite division of the 
soul. Manuel refers to the Aristotelian theory of the soul's different parts Lëmfuuto, tò AoytKOv 
HEpoc, TO Ovyutkóv uépoc)? and defines pleasure as part of both the reasoning and the sensitive 
part of humans.'? From this perspective, pleasure when used according to the right measure 
must not be assimilated to vices.’" While he is ready to admit that it is pleasure alongside with 
wisdom that stirs desire (&ri8uyu(a)'? Manuel applies an interpretatio Christiana to this theory 
when stating that these parts of the soul, as elements of God's creation, are necessarily good.'? 
In fact, he claims, Christian principles should form the basis for the interpretation of 
pleasure." In the conclusion of his discussion on pleasure, Manuel restates that pleasure 
comes from God (0:ó0ezv) and when used wisely (ow@pdvwc) and in moderation 


(ueuetpnuévwg) it is necessarily good. 


Symbolic representations of kingship 
Like in the Foundations, Manuel's approach to kingship gives more credit to his experience and 


relies less on prophetic or mythological models: 


? 464d, 

? 4658. 

2 465d: kai ook Zort £&o0ev tò ériQuyeiv, oùðè Lotepoyevés, obd’ Eniktnytov, àÀA' Euqutdcs tig ó0vayuc CC 
Vuxfic, Kal AXWPLOTOG, xai uépoc ye T1 TAÚTNG TG CDIUSDODC TE xai &uepoog (A€yw Aë võv nepi xfj; Aoyıkç TE 
xai rjugcépac), SnAovoti dyabov fi £riQvyía. 

10 481b: kai we dd £00 SedouEvov CH te Aoyık Kai aioðntik qos. 

11 469b: by’ nuóv yap Çntrovuévn ń £riovupaítvovoa roig Cntovpévoic AU £keivó ye xai uóvov, 6 CH púosı SEd5otar 

Cnteiv é&apxfig e000c, SnAovott tov edy, trv åpetńv, trjv éavtfic oootactv, OC ook &v etr] Owkaía 0 ńðovů 

&ya6r| vouíGecOa, Kai KaAOUs épyaCoyuévr vob avttis OWPPÓVWG HETEXOVTAC. 

468a: mpddnAov yap we 1 &riQuyía Ov eLPpootvnv xai Hdoviyv Éxei tův «ivo. 

103 481b: civar èv obv oul trjv dun, Kal rávta tà adtis ÉAN, WS &v Tic etnot Kai Tac Guváueic, Tapa Geo, 
Doc yàp ot: civar Aë kañà kal &yaOd, cc &ró Ocod. 

104 465c: xai Sr) oKon@pev ci. Ap£óue0a A abOic &x cv mpotépwv. OeugArov yàp Xov ovdeic SUvatar Ocivoi 
Tapa tóv keíuevov, EMH TlabAos. Kai 68 PadiGwv ó Aóyoc, 0:00 ovvotpouévou, ovvtóuoc TO ytyvopEVOV 
amoSwoet. 

105 Cf. 469a and 464d: Bn Sé 0&ó0ev A Däovg, ovdevdc oivar Šeńoeoðar Aóyov. "Eneiór| yap ta návca Hiv ¿k Ocod, 
wc Aë Kai nëo toic odol, kai TOOTS ye Õóyua korvóv. Koióv kai Todto yévort’ äv, olua, Šóyua, ws f| roov] 
KaAdv, Kai dSfjAov avtdéOev. Interestingly, this view goes against other contemporary accounts of pleasure, 
such as the one outlined in Plethon's treatise against Gennadios Scholarios. In this highly polemical text 
geared towards defending Plato's theoretical positions, Plethon criticized Aristotle's method in general and 
his position with regard to pleasure in particular and accused the Stagirite for favoring the Epicureans' 
account of pleasure: kai patvetar ApiotovéAng ov uóvov tæv nepi rjoovfjc Adywv Enıkoúpw dovcs tas dqopuác, 
GAA xai THV nepi Mpovoias tfjg roð Deiou &&aipéceo c op SE toAuüc, Kal tadta peta vooaítnc &ouvsoíag, 
TAdtwvi 'ApiovovéAn rapaáAAetw tè Kal kpívew tw dvdpe; rota Siavoia nero18wc; nota &éuov'un Aóyov; [...] 
'ApiototéAng A Gre ov Aogpéoet wo ta TOAAA xpoyevoc, GAA’ Exaywyf, xelpovi Siarpéoewç ug0680, see E.V. 
Maltese, ed., Georgii Gemisti Plethonis, Contra Scholarii pro Aristotele Obiectiones. Leipzig: Teubner, 1988, 31.91-97. 
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And I say this not as someone who gives oracles, nor as a prophet. For, to give 
oracles was Teiresias' mission, and the gift of prophesying belonged to David. Koi 
Toto Aéyo, oo uavrevóyuevoc, o00€ npognteúwv. TO HEV yàp Teipgotou toO nádor, 
TÒ dé Aaió Baci éco. ^? 


Therefore, it seems to me that there is a single road, the one which leads to humility: 

this means to attribute all good deeds to God. Sox roívvv uor uíav thv ó00v civar, 

TAV &ri TV camewodqpoocóvnv àvapiBáGQovoav: tO npòç TOV Osòv ónAovóu tà kaAOG 

npactóueva &vapéperv. II 
In a text addressed to a young emperor, one would expect to find frequent allusions to classical 
models of kingship. Yet, the symbolic representations of kingship are sporadic with few 
mentions of legendary rulers and confined to the first oration: Alexander, Cyrus, Achilles or 
Sampson appear rarely and only as shadowy terms of comparison.'® 

Although the virtues required by the emperor's position were constantly emphasized 
and discussed, a more substantial and coherent representation of kingship remains 
problematic, since in the four philosophical orations the author's primary intention was to 
provide a general ethical training. In doing so, Manuel envisaged the exercising of political 
action within an ethical frame, an idea inspired by Aristotle's philosophical system. For this 
reason, the several statements that refer precisely to the rulers' representation, seem rather to 
be appended to the system of moral virtues he develops than to represent the author's central 
preoccupations. 
It is only the first and the last of the orations that explicitly include elements of a model 

of ruler, while, as it can be seen from the above account, the other orations provided a 
theoretical background and a normative approach to his son's behavior. In the first oration, the 
model envisaged by Manuel was constructed upon the conflicts which opposed the Greeks of 
classical antiquity to the peoples of the East, thus drawing a clear parallel to the contemporary 
conflict between the Byzantines and the Ottoman Turks. The oration contrasts Croesus' 
excessive accumulation of wealth with Solon's moderation accompanied by well reasoning. 
The story of the encounter between Croesus and Solon, also present in other contemporary 
orations like Chortasmenos' panegyric for Manuel, serves in the first instance as illustration 


for the idea that material wealth is not always conducive to success," 


106 405d. 

17 548b. 

108 (bad: Kév obtw trv cavtod wuxrv dobyKpitov anogrivys, ws eivai uv tfjg Néotopog Kai XoAouGvtog 
Ppovipwrépav, civar Aë cfc AXIAAEws Kai Xaipov &vdperotgpav, yEuovody te &p|et@v. 

1 3922: Kal yáp TOL kai TEVIO WET’ APETHIS viutorépa THV TAOUTW KOUWVTWV EKkEtvns cvED. 
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Significantly enough, the model of rulership emerging in the first oration draws rather 
on negative representations triggered by the action of several eastern rulers: Gyges, Croesus, 
and Xerxes. Above everything, they were criticized for their irrational choices: 

Thus, this irrational multitude of barbarians was defeated by a small army who was 
worthy of many rewards. Aótr voívuv ń rÀrjQuc rj PapBapiKn rig Aoylopos aac 
ÑTTNTO, OAtywv NAVY OTPATIWTWV ricetta, xoAÀAQv ye uévtot yep v åčíwv. 
Croesus preferred to amass wealth which he misleadingly took for happiness, Gyges came into 
power through magic and deception, while Xerxes was driven by the desire to conquer foreign 
and unknown lands and proved unable to make use of the huge military forces at his disposal. 
In contrast, the Athenians led by Solon honored peace, instead of desiring to acquire land: 
In this way, the Athenians who possessed all kinds of virtues, were honoring peace 
instead of many measures of land. OUtw 5n mpd n&ocav Oper ExovtEs Aðnvařo, 
ETIUWV HEV eipr|vrv, TPO TOD tépa náunoAAa yfic xepóávou. II 

Apart from the two orations, another section of the Orations focusing on the ruler's 
image is the epistolary epilogue. This short text serves to express a traditional Byzantine 
idea of rulership and to highlight several tenets familiar to the audience with regard to the 
imperial office: the emperor is God's representative on earth and the one who stands on the 
throne should act accordingly. Far from adding anything new, this perspective rather reflects a 
preoccupation to integrate this text in the tradition of Byzantine political writing and to 
emphasize the emperor's position in state and the subjects' expectations. Ultimately, Manuel 
seems to be willing to attach his personal experience and his knowledge of moral and 


philosophical tenets to the Byzantine imperial tradition. 


Having identified the major topics discussed in the Orations I will proceed now to a discussion 


of the contents and methods of advice employed in each of the seven orations. 
5.1.2. The contents of the orations 


First oration 
As disclosed in the lemma, the first oration'? belongs to the genre of protreptic orations. 


Owing to the fact that its main purpose was to provide advice to a young co-emperor, 


uo 392d, 

"^ 392d, 

u2 560c: a discussion-explanation of the notion of kingship. 

'5 Adyos MPOTPEMTIKOG eic Aóyouc, xai nepi apecfjg xai dyaBob &pxovroc: The protreptic oration for literature, 
and about virtue and the good ruler. 
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protreptic elements in the form of moral prescriptions, are pervasive in the collection. Yet, 
since this is the only oration in the collection that was specifically ascribed to a rhetorical 
genre, a brief excursus into the origins and functions of this literary form is helpful so that we 
can then assess Manuel's understanding of this rhetorical form. 

Originating in texts of classical philosophy, protreptic discourses aimed at changing the 
conduct in the readers/listeners, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, to win a young 
student for the study of philosophy." These aims, expressed explicitly or implicitly, were often 
borrowed by writers of diatribes, another popular literary genre in antiquity, whose wider 
purpose was to change a person's conduct in society through education. Later on, protreptic 
speeches specialized in offering general advice for converting people to philosophy. Thus, it 
became a common belief that the protreptic orations were meant as a primary stage any 
student was supposed to go through in his or her paideia. In theory, after the protreptic stage 
came parainesis where the students were explained how to lead their lives in a community." 

As far as we can grasp from the extant pieces of protreptic literature," there was no 
preferred form for such texts which could equally take the shape of public orations, letters, 
dialogs, or anthologies. Michael Apostoles, the fifteenth century Byzantine teacher, described 


7 


proverbs as Aóyot mpotpentixoi,”” while in a Christian context Nikephoros Kallistos 


Xanthopoulos, the fourteenth century ecclesiastic writer, equated protreptic with admonitory 
orations addressed to larger audiences. They only adhered to a common set of rhetorical 
techniques intended to persuade and expose major aspects of philosophy to someone from 
outside the field in search for a broad education. Commonly, the protreptikoi, advocated for a 
wide range of preoccupations from intellectual to military ones and did not dwell upon details. 
The preserved protreptikoi indicate that while the label protreptikos had been used rather loosely 
since antiquity through the Middle Ages, at the same time, most frequently, they emphasized a 
philosophical training.'? Despite the popularity of the genre in antiquity, with the 


"4 Sj. Porter, Handbook of Classical Rhetoric in the Hellenistic Period, 330 B.C.-A.D. 400, Leiden: Brill, 2001, 120-125. 

us Cf Posidonius in D. M. Schenkeveld, “Philosophical Prose,” in Handbook of Classical Rhetoric, 204. 

"5 Although the need to proselytize of the Hellenistic philosophical schools (Peripatetics, Epicureans, Stoics) 
generated a great many protreptikoi, most of them are now lost. 

"7 Cf. Michael Apostolius, Collectio paroemiarum, P.4. 7-9 in E. Leutsch, Corpus paroemiographorum Graecorum, v. 2, 
Hildesheim: G. Olms, 1965: Mapoipta goti Aóyog oxpéAyoc, rot Biogr, EmiKPUEL verpiog TOAD TO xprioiuov 
EXWV EV EXVTG T] Aóyoc TPOTPEMTIKOS Tapa n&oav tod Biov trv óðòv xprotugóov. 

"5 Historia ecclesiastica, 4.33.42: kai npòç “EAAnvac 6€ abt@ Aóyoc £ypáqu npotpentiKdc. 

1 Epicurus' Letter to Menoeceus dealt with both protreptikoi logoi and parainesis: the writer admonished the young 
student to pursue the study of philosophy throughout his whole life and ends with a practical advice on how 
to exercise himself in life. Philodemus' treatise On the good king, in fact a consolatory letter, offers an 
exposition of the appropriate behavior of military commanders which was to be applied in real life by the 
dedicatee. In another influential and popular Protreptikos Logos, lamblichos brought together different extracts 
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disappearance of the old philosophical schools, in Byzantium the interest for protreptic 
speeches significantly decreased.” Another factor leading to their disappearance was the fact 
that other rhetorical genres, such as homilies or catechetical texts began to replace them and 
to fulfill a protreptic function. On the other hand, in the Palaiologan period exhortations for 
the study of philosophy echoing the ancient protreptic orations continued to be written. 
Demetrios Kydones for instance wrote a long text on the study of philosophy as a means to 
escape the fear of death.’ Earlier on, Theodore Metochites, in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, composed a fully-fledged protreptic oration addressed to a young student who had 
neglected his education and dedicated himself to other preoccupations: "HO1Kocg Ü nepi 
matdeiac. As prerequisites of a successful education Metochites identified faith (chs. 6-9) and 
virtue (chs. 10-14). According to him, education (mo1deta) strengthens virtue (ch. 15), helps 
people to overcome difficulties, and expands one's horizon by providing useful knowledge 
about other places and peoples. If, in his opinion, education can offer aesthetic pleasure (chs. 
25-33), he also points out that there is a large group of people who consider that education 
does not bring any benefit (chs. 58-62). Metochites' speech highlights the utility of various 
disciplines like philosophy or history and it relies on the authority of philosophers such as 
Plato, as well as on his experience as an intellectual involved in the public affairs of the 
court." 

In so far as the first oration is concerned, Manuel only partially adhered to this long- 
standing tradition. Even if he places this text in the category of advice for intellectual training, 
he operates an important twist: he substitutes the traditional study of philosophy with an 
exhortation to acquire necessary rhetorical skills useful in exercising power: 

there is nothing more beneficial for the rulers than to know how to speak well. Too 


KaA@c éniorao0o1 Aéyetw ovdev av yévotto AvoiteAEotEpov čpyovoiv. 


Moreover, he used less injunctions and imperatives, as it was the case in Iamblichos' protreptic, 


from ancient philosophers, especially Aristotle' s protreptikos addressed to the King of Cyprus whom he tried 
to convince of the necessity to philosophize (giAoco@ntéov), H. Pistelli, Iamblichi protrepticus ad fidem codicis 
Florentini, Leipzig: Teubner, 1888 (repr. 1967): 3-126. Themistius' Protreptic speech towards philosophy for the 
people of Nicomedia, G. Downey, A.F. Norman, and H. Schenkl, Themistii Orations quae supersunt, vol. 2. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1971: 97-111. In addition to a presentation of virtues for a military commander it contains 
admonitions for Valentinianus to pursue the study of philosophy. 

20 Fora more detailed account of the protreptikos in Byzantium see: “Eicaywyń,” in Oeddwpo¢ Metoxitns. HOukóc, 
ed. I. Polemes, Athens: Kanaki, 1995, 15-49. 

7! Kydones, De contemnenda morte, 16.5-10: tO yap «poveiv kai voeiv Kal toic Ogfotg kai dowuátoiç ovvánteoðo, 
and 16.25-39. 

22 Ibid. 

73 385a. 
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and instead introduced xpeiai as the major means to persuade his son of the necessity of 
rhetoric. Thus, in the preamble of the oration he lists the chief methods of didactic approach, 
analysis and comparison: 


Let us investigate the deeds of each of the above mentioned men, and what they could 
have achieved. Thereafter, let us compare the one who is honored in this oration, 
who was also such a great ruler. Skon@pev Af TOV eiprnuévov á&vópiv ExaoTov, Kal 
tí mote dSed0vytar KatopO@oai TL Ensita tov Adyoig EvddKipoV covtoioi 
rapapdAwpev, Ovta ye xoi TAa toroŬtov kpxovra. 17 


This approach entailed connecting different episodes (Bujpyrjuata)'^ which illustrated a 
positive model (napáðesıyuá tı) of action and a hypothetical model of government (¿č 
ox o0Écgoc): 


Such an emperor or omnipotent ruler of a community with a vigorous soul, will be 
the savior for his people, and highly beneficial, since he would be knowledgeable of 
the best course of action at all times and in all circumstances. 6 yoðv toroðtoç 
Boot Ae, rj Aws dpxwv vivàv, éppouévog Zum trv (ett [...] gota uv yàp 
aUtoic oocfjp, orat SE Mavtoiws WPÉMUOG, £v Groot KAIPOIG TE kai TEPLOTHOEOL 
YIVWOKWV HEV TO r&ot ovvoicov PEATLOV návtov £xe(vov."* 


Manuel departs from the protreptic tradition in other ways as well. Here, unlike in the following 
orations, he is far from assuming the theoretical system of a certain philosophical school and 
therefore refrains from drawing on abstract arguments. Instead, the oration relies on several 


well-known Herodotian episodes contrasting models of rulership which typify an idea of 


political wisdom (noAitikn ériotiun): the meeting between Solon the Athenian and Croesus,” 


Xerxes' campaign against Greece,’ and the story of Gyges the Lydian king.'? The transparent 
idea resulting from these stories is that wisdom and reason prevail over sheer force. 
Unsurprisingly, all three narratives weave moralizing statements in their historical- 
mythographic fabric. Thus, each section acquires a certain vividness as in the presentation of 
the Persians' transfer from Asia to Europe. This move allows the author to include 


information about the landscape where the Persian army proceeded in its march to Europe, 


24 385a: Cf. also the method of oóykpioi in 408d. 

"5 The connections between different parts are often highlighted, and likewise the beginning of argument, 405d: 
Kai OKOTEITW tic WOT. 

126 404c-d. 

77 The story of Solon's meeting with Croesus, in Herodotus' version had a long career in Byzantium, e.g. in John 
Tzetzes, Chiliades, 1.4-54. Tzetzes distinguished between Herodotus and Xenophon's account: Kai org pev 
‘Hpddotos. 'O Zevo~av ó£ AéyeV/ unó£v tov Kpoioov Ovoxepéc naOeiv (1.54-55). 

28 389d-401d. 

122 401d-404c. 

3? 396c-d: GAAG udv åvti medion trv ópgwrjv, Out) dE wauuoóoouc trv Ai yéuovoav, Gut) Aë Aeíag 6800 trv 
tpaxeiav kai OKOAdY r(Aavve. 
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details meant to enhance the moral differences between ethical and non-ethical actions. 
Following Herodotus, Manuel describes how, while crossing from one continent to another, 
most Persians soldiers were unable to continue their march and died of exhaustion.” 

The first narrative focuses on the meeting between Solon and Croesus (385a- 389c), 


32 and recounts the dialog between the two leaders on 


during the former' s visit in Lydia 
happiness. The second section of the oration relates another episode from Herodotus, 
featuring Gyges, the Lydian shepherd who became king with the help of a magical ring 
(otpopf ogevõóvng). This last story, very popular with the Byzantine authors of panegyrics,” 
is labeled a uÕ0oç (401d), thus once again pointing to the progymnastic material the emperor 
understood to use for illustrating his moral precepts. Similarly to Croesus and Xerxes, Gyges 
acquired massive wealth through violence and contrivance (Bia koi unxavñ). 

Yet, despite the heavy usage of narrative episodes the writer's attitude towards these 
remains ambiguous. On the one hand the author dwells upon the narrative sections for their 
exemplary imagery, but on the other hand, he glosses at length on the moral content of the 
stories. For this reason, in adapting fully fledged narrative episodes to the moral scope of the 
collection, towards the end of the oration, Manuel abandons narratives and puts forward a 
plain model of ruler: 


Wherefore, leaving aside the historical narratives, let us now compare those heroes 
with that perfect man about whom we spoke in the beginning. I mean the one who is 
prudent, good, and wise. "Dor dei tHv totopidv dqépyevov [...] reipa8fjvai tovtotol 
toic &vópáoi napaaAeiv &keivov dn tov dpiotov d&vdpa, Ov ¿č ùnoðéoewç úneðéueða 
Katapxac COOC, Aéyw dn TOV Ppdvipov xai àyaðòv kai coqóv.?* 


Second oration 

Beginning with the second oration, the focus shifts from symbolic and mythological 
representations of the best forms of government to the discussion of abstract notions of moral 
philosophy. In terms of subject matter and formulation, these speeches are interconnected and 
constitute a distinct group in the collection, different from the inaugurating protreptic lecture 


and the last two homilies.” By and large, they echo the genre of philosophical essays defined 


81 CL 396c: tovs 8’ ook apKodvtac &xoAovOsiv, voótouc A ZC kópaxac. 

7? The debt to Herodotus is plainly indicated, 389b: "E€eot1 5é ooi kaQaporepov yv@vor tà nepi vivos, ¿áv ye 
BovAouévo dieEedOeiv, et tic te “Aog repli roútwv lotópnke, Kal tas Hpoóótou Movoac. 

5 Demetrios Chrysoloras, Synkrisis, 241.27: oeuvuvóyuevot uov adtois T] tfj opevddvyn Tóync xai rÀAatávo 
Kópogc xpvoñ. 

34 405a. 

55 For instance, the link between the second and the fourth and fifth orations on pleasure is established by using 
the same categories of individuals (oi dya8oi and oi aOAo1) who generate conflicting definitions of the moral 
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as prose monologues on selected theoretical problems.’” Yet, they cannot be fully integrated in 
the tradition of philosophical writing given that they are tuned to the protreptic tone of the 
first and the last two orations. For this reason, in these four Orations the discussion of abstract 
themes is frequently supplemented by explanatory examples of how different categories of 
individuals understand notions like the moral good (tò &ya86v) working in the real world. 

The author frequently claims that, in formulating his moral counseling, he relies on 
working philosophical definitions borrowed from other authoritative sources, mainly ancient 
philosophers like Plato and Aristotle, or, less frequently, the Scriptures." Concepts drawn from 
Aristotle's Nicomachean ethics, such as actuality (€vteAgxe1a) or happiness (evdatpovia), are 
pervasive even if they are never treated systematically.” In fact, the Nicomachean ethics or one 
of its paraphrases which circulated in Byzantium"? seems to have constituted the model for 
these four orations since the major concerns of the Stagirite can be identified here in an 
almost identical sequence: the moral good (to &yaðóv), virtues, happiness, voluntary and 
involuntary, and the nature of pleasure. This second oration, inaugurating the philosophical 
part of the Orations, deals with the first three issues. 

Arguably inspired by Plato's and Aristotle's ethical insights, Manuel is not interested in 
building the self-portrait of a philosopher, but theorizes and puts into practice a proper style 
for a set of norms of proper demeanor. Several contemporary examples can shed further light 
on the authorial role he envisaged for himself and consequently on the text's functions. 
George Gemistos Plethon's contemporary treatise On virtues, dealing with similar themes, 
opens with a definition of virtues and continues in distinct successive stages towards 
definitions of different types of virtues.’ Plethon's declared aim was to treat with precision 
the topic of virtues.'? For this reason he sharply divided virtues between general-yevixat and 
special-eidixat. A section of the treatise, titled Division of virtues (Aiaipeois vv dpet@v) describes 
virtues in an abstract fashion, according to precise criteria and not according to the context of 

good: obto1 kai tobe pavAous ávOpornouc dya8ovc vouítovoiv civar, xai toùç X0AMouc Eevdatuovas [...] 6 Bios Aë 


avTOIS TpUE_TIS Kai MAEOV oùðév (412 c-d). 

136 K, Ierodiakonou, Byzantine Philosophy, http://plato.stanford.edu/entries/byzantine-philosophy/ 

87 Cf, 417c: Aýčavtı yap àkoAovOsi tovvavtiov, Kata MAdtwva, and 420c: Kai ei tadta &ÀnOfj, tg où uéya 

&vOpwtos, Kate ru Ipagriv, cyaBots Epyoic xaipwv; 

417b: A évtedgxerav npáčewv poxOnpav. 

7? L, Benakis, “Aristotelian Ethics in Byzantium,” in Medieval Greek commentaries on the Nicomachean ethics, Leiden: 
Brill, 2009. 63-73. 

ʻo CL the similar order of chapters in the Nicomachean ethics. 

^" &petn Zort É&ic Kad’ Hv àyaðoí &ouev. Cf. Aristotle, Eudemian ethics, 1219a.32: n © apetr BeAtiotn £c. 

"? Plethon, On virtues, a. 2.1: "Préo Aé adOic 0v &xpifeíac u&AAov nepi abtav, épEauEevoic and Tic dteAeotdtnGs, 
emt dé tv TeAEWTaTHV Kata qoi iob01. 
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political action: 
The general virtues are prudence, justice, courage, and wisdom while the special 
ones are fear of God, good judgment-derived from prudence, holiness, statehood, 
kindness- derived from courage, and moderation, freedom, and decorum- derived 
from wisdom. TGv Oper yevikai uév, ppdvnotc, Sikatoovvn, avdpeia, cwPpoovvn, 
eidikai S€, t HEV @povrjoer únoðiaipoúuevar, Ogooéfeig, evBovAia, tH Aë 
dikatoovvy, óciótnc, roAweía, xpnotótnc, tH Aë avdpeta, evpvxta, yevvardtns, 
npaócnc, TH SE cwEPoovvn, uetpiótnc, £AevOepiótnc, koouiótnc. ? 
Slightly later on, the cardinal Bessarion writing on virtues and influenced by Aristotle, used a 
similar technical philosophical style in his treatise On Substance against Plethon. When 
dealing with definitions of moral categories, both Plethon and Bessarion assumed a style 
different from Manuel's, characterized by technical precision and oriented towards 
argumentation and not towards the application of theoretical definitions to individual ethos. 

Another contemporary attempt to systematize virtues belongs to one of the emperor's 
closest friends and collaborators, Manuel Chrysoloras, author of an extended commentary on 
Manuel's Funeral Oration on Theodore, Despot of Morea.” Basing his account on the lists of topics 
provided by the ancient rhetorical theory, Chrysolaras uses an approach comparable to 
Manuel's hierarchic treatment of virtues while also drawing on Aristotle's Ethics. Still, he 
proposes a different and essentially hierarchic view where justice (Sixatoovvn) and not 
humility (tanetvo~pootvn) is positioned on top.” 

In contrast to these texts, Manuel did not comply to the rules of a philosophical 
systematic style of writing as clearcut theoretical distinctions are rare. They are treated in a 
different fashion developed on top of Manuel's political experience. Claiming a certain 
authority over the ensuing statements and foretelling his personal view about the ruler's 
virtues, the emperor gears the text towards personal reflection right from the opening 
statement of the oration: 


I consider, and I think that everyone agrees, that not only the earnest and good men, 
but also the wicked and the evil ones hate wickedness on account of their nature. 
¿yù vouilw xoà návtac olua th Aéfn vaótr] ovvðćoðar, ur] uóvov Tov onovdaiov Kal 
&yaOóv, &ÀAAà Kai TOV padov kai rovnpóv &vOponov, utconóvnpov Kal qiAókaAov 


1 Plethon, On virtues, b. 14.17-21. 

"' George Gemistos Plethon, On substance against Plethon, ed. L. Mohler, Aus Bessarions Gelehrtenkreis: Abhandlungen, 
Reden, Briefe, Paderborn: Ferdinand Schóningh, 1942: 149-150. 

"5 Manuel Chrysoloras, Epistolary discourse. 

16 Cf the definition of virtues similar to the one used by Plethon: dpetr Zon ZC Kad’ rjv dvOpwmos dyads 
yivetat, Epistolary discourse, 129.13. 

17 Demetrios Chrysoloras, A Hundred Letters, 91.3. 

“8 Eg. 420b: üpetr] yap avevépyntos (not actualized or realized) duwoyenws &koouog (somehow disorderly). 
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eivai AUTH cfi PvoEL. 


The text is divided into two distinct but related parts- first, on moral good and evil and, 
second, drawing from the previous part, on virtues and their aim, happiness. The opposition 
between moral good and evil is dramatized, by contrasting the views of those who hate 
knavery and are good (uticonóvnpoti Kai &yaðoí), on the one hand, and, on the other hand the 
opinions of the pavAdtepot.’” This strategy allows him to avoid the intricacies of philosophical 
argumentation and focus further on adding moral glosses about other categories of 
individuals. Therefore, at times, it is not the notion of good that seems to matter, but rather 
the construction of different moral individual characters. The emphasis on character and not 
on concepts per se is further revealed by the introduction of another moral category: the half- 


evil people (oi rjuíqavAo1).? Subsequently, each of the concerned parties is set to produce in 


turn its own definition of virtue and good life.’ 


Third oration 

Building on the preoccupations of the previous logos,” the third oration deals with a similar 
range of aspects regarding the notion of a natural good as common to everyone. Here, Manuel 
takes a further step in his argument for a virtuous life and, like in the Foundations, he 
introduces several notions borrowed from Aristotle's Ethics:? voluntary, involuntary, and non- 
voluntary actions, as well as the conscious choice of the course of life, tpoaipeois: 


It remains therefore to argue why some people act in some way, while others act in 
a different way, although we have a similar nature. And we say that this happens 
because of our different choices. Zot: è Aowóv gåva, dati oi LEV TOTO, ol SE 
EKEIVO ywóyusOa, WAS tiu kai PVGEWS NElwyEVOL. Kal qáuev, And tův rpoaípeotv 
uóvnv.?* 

19 413a: aŬtaı uev oov ai kpíceig tv PavAoTépwv nepl Tov ávOpcmvov Prov. 

150 413a-b: napa 98 toic rju(qavAotc we &v Tic Simon, Kat Tivos qiiotniuíac ueréxovot, TOV TH vpuofj Kal paðvuíg 
npoonAoyuévov pakapiótepoç órprou Patvetar ó And xopovs avdpanddwv, kal oiketHv ANON, kai trv GAANV 
TOV Tpayudtwv aPboviav, xai TOAD apyUplov Oe AvaAloKdHEVOV TOV EXOPAv &vorspoc yiwóuevoc. 

5! For instance, we find the view on the moral good of the qavAo( in two instances 413a: abtar u£v obv ai Kpiceic 
TOV PavAotepwv nepi tóv &vOpwrivov Piov, xai oğtw tv Evdatpoviav OpiGovtar and 413c: GAA’ Ek Tic 
&kxBáceoc uóvng toutoici tà TpPdypata kpíveva, trjv Oper uetpobOot TOG còtvxýpaorv, ăkpoiç (5 qáo1) 
SaktvAoig THV Tpayudtwv &parouévoic. Eventually, Manuel insists on the gap dividing the two groups of 
individuals with different opinions on the definition of moral good, 416b: [...] Oi 5é àya80o1 kai vouvexéotepor 
TOV &vópOv tà SAw kai tH navrí, t tpoatpéost Kai tH mardevoer trv evdatpoviav AoyíGovcoan. 

15? 420d: SE5E1KTAL HEV, WG Tvotugt, TO npoks(yuevov rjuiv ikavdc, kai népaç ó Aóyoc EIANGE npoofikov axi. 

53 Aristotle, Eudemia Ethics, 1223a.21-1223a.27: Anntéov dpa ti TO &kobotov Kai ví TO &koúoiov, kai Tt &ouw ń 
npoaípeoic, &neiór| f] &pecr] Kal 1 kakia Opera TOVTOIG. piov OKETTEOV TO EKOVOLOV xai TO AKOVOLOV. piv 
Bé toútwv Ev ti Sdéetev «dv» eiva, drot Kat’ Speéww d Kata npoaípsotv 1| Kata Sidvoiav, tO u&v ékoóotov Kata 
TOVTWV CL, TO Õ' dkobotov Tapa TOUTWV TL. GAA ur|v ń SpEeic eic tpía Siorpeitar, cic Rovno Kai Ovuòv xoi 
em8uutav. 

134 421a. 
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Owing to the complexity of his argument, more than in the previous orations, Aristotle and 
Plato constitute here the major sources of authority. ^ The method employed here is similar to 
the previous oration by creating a contrast between conflicting definitions coming from 


different groups of individuals. 


Fourth oration 

As mentioned, the fourth and the fifth orations deal with another major topic in ethical 
philosophy, pleasure, which, in Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics was discussed right after the 
topic of will. Like in the previous orations, here the argument is constructed in an orderly 
manner which takes shape in several successive stages. The oration emphasizes the negative 
sides of pleasure and, for this reason, it resembles a psogos, only that it was addressed against 
an emotion and not against a person. Here, Plato is quoted as supreme authority and source for 
this current of opinion." 

Two major aspects stand out with regard to this oration: first, the author states that the 
negative view on pleasure does not necessarily coincide with his opinion but it comes from 
people with a restricted definition of pleasure. Second, for a greater effect, pleasure is 
personified as a plague in a long tirade exemplifying its damages. The negative hues of the 
personification of pleasure somehow breaks the balanced account of moral notions suggesting 
that such a perspective was excessive and the emperor-author did not entirely agree with it. 


Who could possibly describe its modes, its contrivances, or its versatility? For it 
always takes delight in cunning by which it inflicts indignities upon everyone. It is 
just as others represented it, "It takes on,” they say “the mask of the benefit and of 
the good.” mac dv ug óAoc, tovg EKEivng tpónouc, tàc unxavág, Tas nouaAMag 
Zeta: 6óAoig yàp aisi xaiper, ¿v oig Kai UGAAOV nãor Avuaívetar. 'Oonepel yàp 
diaCwypapobvtes avtryv, ‘Yrodvetat, Paci, TO Mpwooneiov tod KaAod te koi 
cvvoícovroc. ^? 


Thus, here, the arguments of the previous sections were replaced by long vituperations, where 
the length and the intensity of the hyperbolic descriptions of the damages of pleasure 


contrasts with the author's previous more tempered opinions." 


135 432b: 'ApiototéAovc Aë tobto qovr| and 437c: Kata tov MAdétwva. One might add the Old Testament, 425a: dei 
yàp yvuvoùç yevvnévrag yvuvoùç kai åmiévar, KATE xrjv "Top éxetvov pwvýv. 

Ir 449c-d: kai tì dv npõtov etroyev; tí 6€ Votatov; tí Õè uécov THV ExEtvy npòç ńuãç yryvouévov; 

157 4492: o06€ yàp oiar AeAn0évon trv wpoyriv, Ws TO HSEo001 adtod &vaykaíwç ákoAovOei tò Aurnpóv, katà TOV 
‘Aptotwvoc MÀátwva. 

18 449c, 

459 In 449d a long personification accounts for the insidious mechanisms of pleasure: meip& uèv &raot tpónoig ń 
Svouevůç (og yàp £upuxov abtr]v viv nç eig uécov ¿čoícouev). AeAeáCei 5E kakonðesíg Eoxdty’ koi não 
yivetor návta, npòç àvatponrův THV xprotorépov On, Zúußovioç avVTOKANTOS čneior, kai tův Goor 
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Fifth oration 

Essentially, the fifth oration which deals with the same theme, pleasure, is a response to the 
previous essay. In terms of theoretical approach, if in the fourth oration the emperor claimed 
to rely on the authority of Plato's dialogs, this one draws on Aristotle's balanced account of 
pleasure. By contrasting these two different views on the same topic Manuel seems to employ 
here the dialectic method on a larger scale. If in the previous oration he expounded an 
alternative view of pleasure, without mentioning his position, this time Manuel states his 
theoretical position right after the preamble: 


I contend that pleasure is good for those who want to be good, and for those who 
make use of it in an appropriate and honest way, it is a vital element in our lives, 
and by no means harmful or immoral, unless we want to abuse it. (nui ov civar 
tijv ðovův &yaðòv toig dyaBoic £0£Aovoiv civar, Kal toig xaAoig TE Kal ELVA 
XPWHEVOIG AUTH T1 Kal oeuvóv dvTIKpUG, cà TE Bio oVOTATIKOV piv, xai UNndEvdc ye 
npóčevov TMV KAKOV, etye gue Bou Aéusfo In 


Thus, in the case of this oration the chief goal is not only to present a different view on the 
topic of pleasure, but to offer a complete teaching (8óyua) about how to deal with pleasure.’ 
This set of normative teachings about pleasure, Manuel claims, had a practical purpose, namely 
to help those people afflicted by wrong convictions regain the path of righteousness.'* For this 
reason, the oration marks a break with the previous logoi by departing from an expository 
manner and providing a first attempt to expose practical solutions on how to undertake 
actions that involve passions or emotions.'? As a result, this appears to be the only oration in 
the collection where normative accounts of behavior, as distinguished from abstract moral 


prescriptions, occupy most of the text.’ 


Sixth oration 


By far the longest in the series, the sixth oration!9 is sharply divided into two parts: first (484a- 


Oavuáčovoa, Kaxiler nave’ à Siwo Gig owpaor Kai Wuxaic, vooonord tavti KaAodoa. Tfj te yàp oapkí, cà 
TE TVEÚLATI, OUXVÝV TIVA CoANV xai vapayr|v £unoteiv aùtà AEyEL. 

160 464c. 

'! 465b: 6Oev Ap did nÀeióvov &xO£uevoc Tov Aóyov, dpOdc ye Éyov SetEw tò Sdypa, dveyKarc, oiua, mpenovoatc. 

162 461d: ei yap tO nàavõoðaı Aiav kakóv, tò 6€ TAAVWHEVOUS ópOo0v neipãoðar, BonOsiv oprotc Zort, xai TO 

Bonet toic óuoysvéotv eic Õúvapıv Groot xpéos kotvóv. Cf. also 464a: BovAouar 8& tıvoç tÀAé&vng £AevOepobv 

&víovc, Dën reipoyuevoc npoaoqoAí(cao0o toc &kpoatác, cx ur] reipaOgiv érépac rAévng. 

See 505c: dei yàp kaptepwrtepov õiauáyeoðar voi tæv Extern loxupotépotg. 

14 505d, oi yàp tà oikeia ovK Youev, kai MoAAG ye udov và TMV ETEPWV rjueig xai katakpívouev xai 
GMOYIVWOKOUEV, xai eoxepQg uicoüuev tovs ddeAGotc, nsıiðàv åuaptrõor, xEipov avtwv moAÀAÁkig 
diaKetpevo. 

165 "That sin is the worst thing; nobody has to despair, not of himself, not of someone else, must judge himself, 
but not someone else; and not hate the sinners, but have pity; and on repentance, and God's providence, and 
on love and philanthropy." 
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505a), the actual homiletic section on the “greatest of all sins," despair (&móyvooic), and 
second (505a-528c), 5 a direct admonition to young John concerning the relation with people 
lower in rank and furthering the implications of other themes approached in the previous 
part: God's love and mercy. The demarcation line between the two sections of the oration 
emerges in the address to the son in 505a: for now I turn back to you (npóc oè yàp &navaotpéqo). 

The two distinct and loosely connected parts of equal size may constitute a reason for 
the unusual length of the oration, more than double in size of the other orations. In motivating 
the extent of the second part Manuel states that the significance of the envisaged topic 
demanded a lengthier account: I will multiply the oration, as I see that the suffering took hold on you 
(noAvnAaci&oc) tov Adyov, TOAD tò náO0c Kpatobv ópõv). 

As for the aims and the content of the sixth oration, they can also be evaluated by 
looking into its fate: after it was written and delivered as part of the “ethico-political” series, 
the emperor reused it verbatim sometime between between 1408 and 1410 in a homily on St. 
Mary of Egypt delivered on the occasion of a religious feast.’* In the prooimion of the homily 
which followed the recitation of the vita of St. Mary of Egypt, Manuel established the 
connection with the sixth oration: 


The oration which will be delivered now belongs to the series of orations which I 
had already addressed to my son and emperor. As I consider that it fits very well 
the present feast, I will present it now. 'O toivuv n8noóyuevog õn Adyos Zort uv EK 
TOV rjyiv eipnuévov npóg Tov vióv te xai Dacia [...] 8ó&ag Sè návv ovupaívev t 
Tapovon opti, TAUTH Map’ ruv viv mpooépetat. 19? 


Information about this homily,’” and implicitly about the fate of the oration, comes from one 
of Manuel's letters addressed to his friend, Gabriel, metropolitan of Thessalonike whom he had 
asked to further distribute his text." 

The close relationship with the Homily on Saint Mary of Egypt suggests that the text was 
geared towards a genre that significantly differed from previous ones. Thus, it included 


16 This was not a new topic for Manuel who dealt with it in another homily, on the Mother of God (M. Jugie, 
Homelies Mariales). Written after the recovery from an illness (xaAenctátng vóoov, 2-3), the homily is an 
exhortation against fear of death, distress provoked by the numerous torments in one's life, taking the image 
of the Mother of God as model of how to deal with suffering. Cf. 562-566 and the hypothesis (543.19-24) of the 
homily: Kai ropp" Gorep tiva nopioáuevog Omg Siarpei, Kai Sefkvuci tovs tpónovuc, oic 6 Odvatoc poßepòç 
toig &vOpomoig vive, xai TEAOS Tapatvet uù AuTEtoOal, AAG ovyxatpElv TH Ogotóko THs npòç TOV Yióv 
HETAOTAOEWS. 

19 505c, 

In See above the "Introduction" of the present Unit. 

In Vat. gr. 1619, f. 15v. See Appendix 9. 

vo This still unedited homily has been transmitted in two codices, Vat. gr. 1619, fols. 15r-29v32 and Vat. gr. 632, 
fols. 336r-350v.33. 

7! Manuel, Letters, 52. 
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features particular to a homily such as the constant reminding of the Christian basic doctrinal 
truths, or the inclusion of much more Biblical quotations than in the previous orations. The 
topics approached, (&papría, &moyryvooketv, kpívew Aë éavtóv Kal oy ETEPOV, TOUG 
fjuaptrkócac ov uiceiv, £Aenuooóvn, uexávoia, &yánn, and quAavOponía) often popped up in 
Byzantine homilies. In this case as well, the homiletic approach justified the manner of 
addressing a larger audience in a more direct way by pointing to ways of how to correct sins.'? 

In comparison with the previous texts, this oration does not teach by presenting new 
perspectives or arguments but projects a model of behavior within a set of previously known 
truths of Christian doctrine. It relies on the Christological model of rulership'? and it often 
turns to the paraenetic depository of the Bible.’ The authority of the Bible? and of the 
patristic authors replaces Plato and Aristotle and the references from Church Fathers like 
Gregory of Nazianz or John Chrysostom, who provided models of exegetic homily are much 
more frequent than in other orations."* Resembling a fully fledged homily, at least in the first 
section, the text partly abandons the appeal to classical sources and instead it supports the 
prescriptive statements with biblical passages. 

The focus moves within a range of topics that includes a general discussion of Christian 


177 


tenets and representations of divine acts" as well as an ideal model of earthly rulership 


reflecting divine mpdvoia.’” In the first section the emperor attempts to wrap up the previous 
conclusions on moral good, will, and emotions in a more explicit Christian framework.'? Yet, 
despite the shift in theoretical orientation, the connection with the other orations in the 
collection still emerges in various instances. Continuing the preoccupation of the fifth oration 
to identify ways to apply theoretical norms to daily behavior, the emphasis now falls on 
concrete steps to avoid emotions like despair, instead of dwelling upon representations of 
concepts, a strategy which echoes the fifth oration. Manuel states expressis verbis the precise 


7? At this point, the oration uses widely the first person plural, 497b: ta èv yàp viv dAAWV ó&éoc ópo uev: npóq 
dé Ta oikeia kakà OUTE OPOaALOV EXOHEV, OUTE OO, OUTE Yvon, obre pr £O£Aoyev EXE. 

Cf. 560c. 

U^ Eg, 505b: we 1 Ipaor| napatvel, 509d: Sià tò yeyevfjoOaí oe éykavaAeAeuiuiéviiv Kai ueuonuévnv Kal oùk rjv A 
Bonn (Isaiah, 60, 15-2). 

vs There are numerous examples especially in the first part, 508a: ren yap 6 Ed åyánn Zort, Kata TOV qíAov 
"AnóctoAov, Ti TOT’ àv YEVOLTO KOLVOV tà Oe npóg TO Toog; 

Ir 516b: kai tadta uèv tide riv Se dpa BéAtiov un devtépas Aenfgvo KaOdpoews, &AAà orftvot EXPL THIS 
TPWTNG, KATA TÁV TOD OEoAdyou pwvýv, 505a: oi yap ToAAOI TOV avOparwv, qroiv f| xpgvor| Arva, vv uev 
idtwv åuaptnuátwv ovvýyopor yívovtar, tHv A &AAotpíov kactyopot. 

IT 512c 

78 513B: ovbdeic &xópAntog TH OnptovpyG, ovdeic Ev ANON tod mpovodvtos návtrwv é&fjic, oùðeiç Ev toe Tod 
&naOo0c, oùk Ev áugAsíq tivi, oe Ev OVdEVI tv TOLOUTWV. 

7? Statements like in 496c: Wuyiis yap Oávatov Sei voeiv tò kexwpíoðaı O£00 are absent from previous orations 
where doctrinal principles seem much more loose. 
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aims of the oration: 
These were my aims from the beginning. To advise everyone to come in tearful 
repentance in front of the one who calls the sinners to repent and who gives living 
water to the thirsty ones. & uot oxonóc rv éčæpxňç. 'Ekeivo A adv toig Groot 
ouuPovAevoatut [..] mpoodpapeiv Ev petavoia xai 8ákpuoi TH kaAo0vti Tou 
&paproAovg eic HETAVOLAV, TOUS SIPHvtac Eni TO Gv 0009.9? 
The second section includes more concrete references to individual moral faults'*' while the 
final section reiterates the didactic purpose of the oration.'? 
Then, having addressed directly his son, Manuel returns to the purpose of his oration,” 
Such statements constitute a framework for subsequent observations on the imperial image. 
He speaks of the 0£pameía, probably an allusion to the fact that John had to repent for several 
previous mistakes. The last passage connects the sixth oration to the following one by 
approaching qiAavOpconía and &yánr as divine virtues and ends in the fashion of a homily: 


avtà 0 Õóča Gua tH Matpi, xai &yío Mveúuatı, eic tovs aidvac. Auńv. 


Seventh oration 

The topic of the seventh oration, the two Christian cardinal virtues, humility and love, 
connects the text with the previous oration in a kind of a disguised homily. Like in the 
preceding text, the oration constructs an ethical argument in two distinct phases: first, a 
presentation of several Christian precepts (533c-d) and second, a direct address to John openly 
criticizing his behavior. Now, having expounded different ethical issues and because this final 
oration strives to sum up the entire collection, Manuel alludes more frequently to the kinship 
connection with his son and formulates the political upshot of the entire series of orations. 
The proem of the Aóyoc implies that this text stood as a conclusion of the entire collection. 
Moreover, it is here that by mentioning the xe~éAaia, the emperor considered both works as 
complementing each other. 

This affection of mine for you generated these many speeches together with a 


Im 525b. In addition to the connection with the practical side to be found in the second speech on pleasure, 
Manuel also provides a strong link with the orations on will and choice, 485b: Aéyc Se BovAnow viv trjv oix 
TOV Épyov paptupovpévny [...] Ek yàp tod ur] BoóAeo0o1 iaðñvar tà tç vuxfic TaOrpata énpyéver eto0ev 
Ou. 

181 497a; eite yàp vwOeta tic got tò GtoboiAéuevov, St OAtywpta npòç TayaOdv, ý ő Ti nep àv vv ónwooðv ov 
KOAOV [...]. 

1? 528a: kai Aë taŬta toic Naor Av naparvéoaryı, Kai npó ye TAVTWV TH £uavtoO WLX, ur] Tadta Mpdtterw Nua 
e0éAew, AU & Aegoet MOAAGY SaKpUwv Kal orevayuðv, Emi trv apiotnv óðòv émotpépaotv: GAN Exetvwv 
Zxe00a, oic àv ein kaðapõç õeoða. 

"5 513b: &AX uei, © pitate, não toig votoDtotz xaípei etróvrec, TOV npokeíuevov rjuiv eEepyalwpEeba Adyov. 
Ovdeic andPANTOS TH ónuiovpyG. 

184 513c-516b. 
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letter (i.e. the opening letter of the Foundations). tovtd uot to iAtpov Eipycéoato tots 
TE Adyous TOUTOVOI TOÙG TOAAOUS kai TÀ rtpóc oe kepda ovv EmtaToAais . ^ 


Like in the sixth oration, here the method of advice marks a shift from the philosophical 


orations: illustrative stories or argumentation based on ancient philosophers disappear, 


because, as Manuel states, his intention was to confront John's deeds with the Christian eternal 


truths and the divine revelation: 


And the Saviour made it clear when he addressed his disciples with the following 
words: You can do nothing without me. There will be no need of words for me, nor 
of the ancients, nor of the moderns, with which to indicate the truthfulness of the 
«divine» doctrine. I will not make use of examples, nor of syllogisms. Kai SnAoi tò 
tà LWTHPL npóc touc uaOncác eipnuévov, Xwpic Zuot o0 O0vao0& Toreiv ovdéEV. [...] 
Ov dr Serer yor Adywv, oóte naÀawv, obte véov, oic Av Åv ovotfjcat toOto TÒ 
ddyua &AÀnOéc. OV rapaóstyuaot xprjcouat, ov ovAAoytoyuoic. Jä 


Despite the topic similar to the subject matter of the sixth oration, it turns out that biblical 


references are much more rare than in the sixth logos. Instead, the oration rather combines 


citations from patristic authors,” absent in previous texts, with the usual appeal to the 


authority of classical authors: Plato," Demosthenes, ? or Homer.'^ 


The first section offers an account of the highest virtue, humility, mirroring the incipit 


of the previous oration which dealt with the "worst of sins:" 


This divine and much praised virtue, humility, is adorned from many sides with an 
immense beauty and attracts everyone to it, and makes the others love it with a 
wise madness. tò Ociov roívuv xai moAvbuvntov xpfjua r] ramewoqpooóvn, 
roAAaxó0ev oðoa xoouía, Kai obv áunxávo kéier nepuoðoa, mpóc éavtüv 
&péAketai n&vrac, xai MOLEITAL EAUTHS EPAOTAG petà uavíag ooqpovoc.?! 


Then it proceeds to a related topic and extends the discussion to another Christian 


fundamental virtue, love, by summarizing the previous discussion on humility: 


188 


189 


190 


191 


Having thus spoken, it is also necessary to speak in a more concise manner about 
the other virtue, that is love, which can be defined as both mother and nourisher, 
root and foundation for the system of virtues, a guide for all those who proceed 


529c-d. 

548d. 

For instance John Chrysostom, 548c: todto Aë TOCODTOV kaxóv dore kai TOV Xpucoppnuová nov õiðáčar 
BéXciov cac civar uù npãčaí vi tv KAAGV Kai ono Siknv éavtóv pEytotnv onoAaupávew, rj KatopBobvta 
oíeo0at riávtov el Dreppcioto, 

E.g. 529c: obdé yap aidpov à &yvoG, ei m xai €uavtod emiAgAnopat, Kata TOV ‘Aptotwvoc IIAácova. 

529b: Kat taútnv uiv yvouny gine HEV De TOV náa Qavpatouévov € ¿nì copia (Anpoo0Évng oótoc éotiv, oÙ 
peta uvriumc date c 6 Oi uécov nüc Xpóvoc Bwcecüpne tobvoua. ) 

533a: WoTE EPPWHEVWNG EXEL EQ’ oic MOAN’ éuóynoa Ounpikóg eireiv and 529d: à yap Àaoi T EMITETPAPATOL, 
Kal tócoa uéunAe, einev ó nointýç (Homer, Iliad, 2.25); 421d: dAws dé tà AUMNPA Eig EXVTA otpeqóyeva, wç TH 
noAvqAoíopow addins Kata Aua gerot, 

533d-536a. Cf. also 541b: &ya6T| yap Zort Kad’ avtryv, we sipnvik Kal MpaoTatn, 0 SE Geo Zort Td1ov. 
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towards virtue. Ei é At Kal tobto xpewv Zort, ovveAdvtac Hac eineiv wonepei 

KEPAAMIWHEOTEPOV, EKATEPAS TOUPYOV kai TO tótov Zort HEV r| àyánn, urjenp TE cua, 

Kal tpóqoc, xai pila, xoi KPNTic ĞVTIKPUG TH TOV APETHV cvotrjuati, Op TE xoig 

OdSEVOUOL POS dpETHV TAOL”? 
Having given an account of humility as virtue and of its relation with other values like 
moderation, Manuel proceeds to an account of the means to attain these virtues. This passage 
makes the transition to the section of advice for his son, John, and, like in the previous oration 
it is marked by a direct address. ^ Then, before an account regarding types of behavior 
contrary to humility, such as arrogance (Umepnpaveia) and tendency to quarrel (Q&viov), the 
author points out that one has to measure carefully his means of attaining the ends of his 
actions. 

The first step in providing counsel consisted in correcting John's erroneous beliefs 
which he held with regard to other people lower in rank and made known probably after a 
dialog with the emperor.” Thereafter, the address to John takes the accents of a radical 
criticism. John is advised to repent immediately for his actions. Although it is not entirely clear 
how literally this advice should have been taken, the public assessment of the co-emperor's 
behavior was probably meant to create the image of an emperor concerned with his son's and 
successor's education: 


But you my beloved, be humble and mourn. For you have to be aware that you are 
not willing to be good. Zò é ye @iAtate [...] tanesıvogpóver xai mévOe1. dei yàp 
eidévar THOSE cavtóv oOx £0£Aovta KaAOv civar.” 


Even if Manuel does not provide further details about these actions which require repentance, 
from the above allusions it is likely that they had to do with approaching the courtiers in an 
irreverent manner. It is for this reason that the final section includes advice as to what kind of 
behavior John should avoid: 


Since you do everything good, do not act arrogantly. For you do not acquire 
authority because of evilness towards someone else but because of your deeds. Xoó 


19? 541d. 

545b: GAN épeic, © pitate. 

7?^ 545b-c: xp yàp npootiOévai toóc tpónouc, DU v yévoio oaíc evyaic Tov TAODTOV toütov Huds rAovríjoon [...] 
&AA& coi uév, GU yaðè towxüta Agyovti tò yıyvóuevov eEiproetat. Kai &mnep dv evéatunv nepi cov, tadta 
mpaceic touti dé tò ytyvóugevov xaAenóv éyoi Aéyew. 

15 552d: ote oot Pevdéc tò ovumépacpya, Kal npocéti Tavténacw Groo [...] Kal op oürëc ElpnKac, oC TOUS LEV 
PabvbAouc D kóAacic, toùç Ai 6 xopóc ExSExETaI vv uakapíov &võpõv. "Dor cor kai taic 0£oect Stapdyetat, oig 
ye doxeic avtaic Exapvverv, Kai yiyvetor mávroOev ooqéc, wo Zorn åyaðòv nov Kai uf bWnAogpoveiv. 
“ATOTLOV Cpa oot TO OVPTEPAGUA Kai katà tóvóe tóv Adyov. Ei õè Kai MoAAOUs äv Éyotc toG ovvalpobvtac, GAN 
obdév cor npòç Dorjgiav f| toútwv ovupayía [...] TO náðoç uévrot, ToLabdta A~ywv, kpátiovov &néqunvac npóc ő 
YE Kai AVTOG ool tarta DOC, 

79 533b. 
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ye taya0a m&vta Tpattovtos, uN ówynAodqpóver. OV yap dia tův &keivou xakíav 
omovdatos avtoc yéyovac GAN’ &mA Gc Dë tac npá&eic. 


The attitude- tpdmoc, becomes in the author's view the element with which one enters social 
transactions and which determines the success of one's actions’ and, by this account, the 
conclusion puts forward a strong moralizing message: 


This is my opinion and it has been demonstrated by all means that one must not be 
high-minded, even if he reached the highest authority. Enei wç Eywy’ &v qaínv, oux 
návtwv anodéderktar, undéva deiv ownAodqpoveiv, ei kai TMV ¿ç dpov &qiyuévov. 


The epistolary epilogue 

Like in the preceding Foundations, in the Orations as well, Manuel included an additional text in 
the form of a letter that offers some details concerning the reasons for putting together this 
collection of essays. Yet, if in the prefatory letter of the Foundations Manuel tried to establish a 
relationship based on their kinship tie, here the manner of address is more formal probably 
because the text was meant for a wider audience? and the emperor wished to assert his 
authority more vigorously. As a matter of fact, panegyric elements dominate this final section 
of the Orations to the extent that, by projecting the image of a ruler empowered by God,”” this 
epilogue represents a rather unusual text appended to seven orations which, despite their 


scope, avoided any allusion to the emperor's preeminence in society. 


201 


The epilogue provides few pieces of direct counsel to John?! and points to the necessity 


of following long-standing moral precepts."" It is here that Manuel operates a clearer 
distinction between the "new better law" promoted by himself and the "old law": 


For I seat on this throne and I am now addressing you these exhortations which are 
better than the ones of the previous times in so far as they reflect a new law and a 
new grace. If you wish, one can say that if those «exhortations of the old» reflect 


17 533c. 

75. 548b: &céov A tov Aóyov Eni tov vpónov, à &v vic TPdEac tò &yaðòv. 

19 Cf the final address which suggests the framework of an imperial ceremonial, 560d-561a: doin oo1 5é O&óG xai 
AVTOIC toic rp&ypaotv oc váyiota Emtyv@van, ví roce natýp oct npòç raioag ő kal Aniw Kai evxopat Kat cag 
éAntow evopatvoyat [...] Adc 8r] rávrac, à qíArare, £b6atuová ue vouie, Wonep TH kañòv dco Kai &yaðóv, 
obtw Aë xai tH nardedoa1, kai voto0tov dout Dacia. tov vióv, oiov av oi vouvexeig tv bn’ abtov 
EVEQIVTO. 

20 560c: Ei yàp Kai Oeóðev åupotépoiç Tà CC ápxfic, EHot Te Aéyo Kai TH Moofi (xai yàp KaKEivos ńyéuwv xoi 
diSdoKaAdos. Tout) Aë távtoc ék tod Os00, Zei Kai r&oa &&ovoía, Kata tòv &nóotoAov). GAA’ rj BaouAeía 
&uetvov ryeuovíag, at ye vuvi didaxai tHv naAaiotépov "ok teAewtepar, Gre An tfjg véag Aat 
EENPTNHEVAL, CC ceAevobong TOV vóuov. 

21 560a: It is allowed to me by the office I have to tell you about these things too, to obey those rules which have 
been set long before. 

22 Tbid: obdé yàp O£uic &meiOeiv oe voic dedoyyEvots [...] IIOAAQ ye u&AAov npénov gotlv éuol cot TO ovvoioov 
Aéyovti, ne(0sgo0on, ei Sr Kai ur] toOto KAaAwS npátTtoy. 
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the shadow of the law, mine represent a true mandate. The seat upon which I find 
myself now is better than the one of the olden times and it supersedes it by far, 
since (if I am not too daring) it mirrors God's authority. KáOnuar yap Š Kai avtdc, 
VUVL cot TAPAIVEOEIG TIPOTEiVWV, TOOOUTOV ye duUETVOUG tv TOTE, Ğoov ai EV TC 
Taharas, ai SE cfi; véaç eof vopo0soíac Kal xapitoc. Ei 6€ PovAEt ye, ou Exeivat 
THIS voie, at SE Tap’ NU@V avtar tod tç dAnPEtas knpúypatoç Exovtat. H dé An 
Kadedpa, Ep’ No Eywye vóv, KpEittwv &xetvnc tho npeofvrépac, Kai "ol và nepióvri 
vik@oa, &te dy iv Tob O&o (ei uù ToAUNpov Eineiv) eikovíQovoa. "7 
The epilogue thus partly illuminates the choice for the subject matters approached in the 
orations: these different speeches including narrative, ancient philosophy or Christian 
principles may have serves as a vademecum, a book containing as much knowledge as possible 


to be transmitted from father to son. 


5.2. Between teaching and preaching: the construction of genre in the Orations 


Having presented the contents and methods of advice specific to these seven texts, I will now 
deal with the genre of the Orations, and argue that despite its aspect of heterogeneity, this 
collection must be regarded as a coherent and homogeneous text.™ As I have pointed out in 
the introduction of this unit, in the present case as well, a definition of genre functional here 
has to consider two major aspects: the form of the text and the rhetorical type which provides 
the composition's occasion and function. In size and comprehensive scope the format of a 
collection of seven successive orations relies on an approach very distinct from that of a fully- 
fledged oration. This approach entailed multiple ways of linking speeches and generating an 
impetus toward totalization usually implied in didactic cycles. Inter- and intratextual echoes 
proliferate, as Manuel's variations of the different moral and philosophical themes interact to 
modify several common places regarding Emperor John's behavior. 

I suggest that the thematic and stylistic coherence of the Orations allow us to regard 
these seven orations as a diatribe, a form of speech popular in antiquity and defined as a group 
of lectures or orations on a moral theme characterized by vividness and immediacy in 


language." Aside from homilies, sometimes gathered in thematic collections,” polemic 


?5 560a, 

21 465b: the succession of arguments: ét1 Kai HGAAOV ovotijoal xai tfj tv. Adywv aKoAovBia Ev čıagópoiç 
&nyetprjuaot. 

205 An overview of the diatribe as literary genre in the antiquity and the Middle Ages can be found in S.K. 
Stowers, “Diatribe,” in Historisches Wörterbuch der Rhetorik, ed. G. Ueding, Tübingen: Max Niemeyer, 1994, 627- 
633 See also S. Porter, Handbook of classical rhetoric in the Hellenistic period, 202. 

2% Other collections of various texts with similar function can be identified in the homilies of Joseph Bryennios, 
Philotheos Kokkinos (Three Homilies on Beatitudes), or Isidore Glabas (Four Homilies for St. Demetrios) or Theodore 
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7 deliberative orations, or occasional 


speeches on various Christian doctrinal issues,” 
educational treatises such as the above mentioned 'HOikóg fj nepi maidetac by Theodore 
Metochites, there is virtually no similar example of didactic prose that would envisage a wide 
range of topics subsumed to a didactic intention. 

Even if such literary productions were quasi-absent in late Byzantium, I believe that we 
can relate the Orations to the genre of diatribes with a certain degree of precision. Let us briefly 
look at the history of the genre. In the sense current in Antiquity and the Middle Ages, 
diatribes stood for a tradition of certain typical productions of the Hellenistic period in 
authors like Bion of Borysthenes, Plutarch, or Dio Chrysostom."* In ancient literary theory 
diatribes treated as a paraenetic counterpart of protreptic, dealt with practical matters.” 
Besides, diatribes presupposed a continuity despite the strict division into a series of speeches 
which cut across several themes simultaneously. Their chief intention was to guide the 
disciples through several stages of moral progress. In antiquity, the teachers and public orators 
addressed diatribes to a limited group of students, and not a large public. The authors of 
diatribes, particularly popular in the Hellenistic period, did not restrict themselves to a single 
school of thought but, in their search for individual happiness, they often combined different 
themes. On the other hand, diatribes were by no means lessons of philosophy for the masses: 
Epictetus' lectures would probably have not been understood by a popular audience, but were 
intended for students in an early stage of their philosophical training. 

The lectures included in a diatribe were commonly used for introducing philosophical 
themes, or for establishing a contact with an unspecialized but educated audience. For their 
didactic purposes, authors of diatribes relied on deliberative techniques such as direct address, 
appeal to maxims of illustrious predecessors, or the heavy use of rhetorical figures: 
parallelisms, isocola, antithesis, comparisons, or anecdotes.” In their quest of expediency, 


authors of diatribes avoided difficult philosophical topics and approached a standard list of 


II Laskaris' Eight Sermons on Christian Theology. 

27 [tis the case with the collection of four speeches by Makarios Makres entitled: ITpóg rovc oxavdaAlouevous éni 
tjj eUnpayyíg vv &oepov, contending with theological arguments and biblical passages that the achievements 
of the Ottomans on the battlefield were temporary: A. Argyriou, Macaire Makrés et la polémique contre l'Islam, 
Vatican: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1986: 239-300. Nevertheless, despite the fact that all four orations 
draw on plain advice for maintaining the Orthodox faith, Makres' series of orations lacks internal cohesion, as 
each of the speeches deals with a separate topic and the author does not provide links between speeches. 

28 Cf, André Oltramare, Les origines de la diatribe Romaine, Geneva: 1926, 39. 

29 Thid., 45. 

7? S. Porter, Handbook of classical rhetoric, 123. Sometimes it used the Socratic technique of leading students into 
contradiction in order to correct them afterwards. In fact there was a close connection between diatribe and 
philosophical dialog, another genre which reappears in the Palaiologan period, M.A. Boyle argued that 
diatribe evolved in classical antiquity as a popularization of the philosophical dialog, Rhetoric and Reform, 45. 
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subjects: poverty and wealth, passions and emotions, self control, fear of death, or divinity." 


Hermogenes held a similar view on diatribes as handbooks of ethics whose definition records the 
following string of features: 
A diatribe is an exposition of a brief ethical notion meant to imprint the speaker's 
character into the listener's judgment. Aatpıpý Zort Bpayéos Stavoruatoc NOiKot 
EKTQOLG, tva é£uyeítvn TO oc Tod A€yovtos Ev TH yvoyn Tod dKovovtos.”” 

As pointed out above, the emperor constantly emulated different philosophers who 
dealt with topics such as moral good, pleasure, or virtues, but he avoided a polemical approach. 
Because of the absence of vehement contentions for a certain point of view, the tone remains 
moderate throughout the seven texts, which goes against the profile of the deliberative 
orations seeking not to appease emotions but to exacerbate them. In the Orations Manuel 
adopted a civil ethos reflected by the presentation of argumentation in utramque partem, as the 
chief means to arrive at moral truth. Often he backs the authority of philosophical principles 
with his own appraisals, and once he claims to have exhausted a topic.’ Once again, this 
treatment contrasts with deliberative orations where speakers abide to the decision of an 
assembly. Manuel's judgment, as he often argued, is individual and conciliatory; for instance he 
conceded that both those who say that pleasure is a pathos and those who strive to attain it are 
right.” 

In light of these observations, despite the pervasiveness of authoritative ideas 
originating in the writings of Plato and Aristotle, the orations are therefore to be understood 
neither as a philosophical work nor as a preparation for philosophy. Instead, by and large, 
philosophy is turned here into the ancilla of rhetoric, the main instrument of persuasion 
available for a future emperor. Conversely, rhetoric becomes the major instrument and 
medium of transmitting principles of good conduct. The arrangement of topics suggests that 
the more theoretical sections constituted the basic ingredient in a larger context that guided 
the listeners towards the end of the didactic program included in the Orations. Thus, Manuel 
began with the profile of the ideal virtuous ruler, while the following four philosophical orations 
disengage from this representation of the ideal ruler, offering very little actual guidance on 
aspects of the ruler's craft. The seven orations can thus be read as a single text in seven 
chapters proposing a path which one is invited to follow up to the peak of the true supreme 
"7 Thid., 50. 

2 Tepi ue0ó60v Setvotntos, 5.5. 
75 Cf, 441.b: dei SE, oiua, TO r&v sinóvtaç GUVTETAYHEVWG kai ouvtóuoc, EvtadOa otoa TOV Adyov. 


?^ (f fifth oration. 
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virtue: the Christian humbleness of the seventh oration which echoed Solon's humbleness 
portrayed in his conversation with Croesus in the first oration. Eventually, as stated in the 
epilogue, the whole set of moral arguments developed throughout the Orations was included in 
a traditional Byzantine perspective of kingship, which emphasized the relation between 
emperor and God. 
The unity of the Orations seen as a diatribe is instantiated at various other levels as well. 

Based on their contents and methods of approaching the subject matter, they can be roughly 
grouped in three categories: the first oration with its preoccupation for the emperor's image 
stands alone, the following four orations tend to explore and explain theoretical concepts 
drawing on the classical philosophical and rhetorical tradition; and finally, the sixth and the 
seventh orations are more prescriptive and draw on the Christian tradition that provides its 
theoretical background. Yet, as the proem of the sixth oration indicates when referring back to 
the previous discussion on pleasure in the fifth logos, these three groups were formally 
connected: 

In the preceding lecture on pleasure, I have offered several arguments in its favor. 

Having discussed the nature of pleasure, now it is necessary, I believe, to discuss 

despair, if we were to fulfill our duty. For, on the one hand, it is due to the abuse of 

pleasure, that sins appear in our souls; and, on the other hand, from the frequent 

sins there comes despair. Tepi ovc mpodiahexOEvtec, dnodedmKapev Tov nepi 

Tavtnot Adyov. Aeiv Aë rju&g oiua, nepi ékeívng SieEidvtac, xai MEPL aTOyVWOEWS 

diaréEao8a1, ci peAAo EV nowiv TO mpoof|kov. ‘ANO uèv yàp tfjg tv Ndov@v 

&kpaoíag TA duaprýpata Eig TAS rjuerépag wuxàg katraokýntevr EK SE ouxvfíijg 

&uaprítac &móyvootc. 7? 

Manuel never used a specific term to designate his work, except for the general term 

Aóyoc, in both singular and plural. Yet, on the other hand he offered several hints with regard 
to the overall design of the Orations. Thus, the sixth oration includes a motivation throwing 
light on the intention behind the process of putting together the seven different rhetorical 
pieces. According to Manuel, the discussion of the topic of despair (andyvwoic) emerged as 
part of a lengthier text, an undertaking (€yyeipnois) that was planned beforehand to comprise 
a string of different texts meant to be read together.^* In the same vein, frequently, the term 
npoof[kov (the undertaken task) is mentioned as the emperor's real impulse to write an 
admonition for his son. Even if Manuel does not offer a full insight into what this might have 


meant for himself or for the audience, it can be inferred that it was tied either to the duty of 
?5 484b-c, 


Ir 484b, See translation above. 
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educating the son or the duty to write in a manner that would fit the demands of the 


multifaceted collection of Orations.?" 


Manuel also offered the reasons for his global approach to presenting the system of 


virtues and the ways to attain them. It is the case with the explanations for the inclusion of 


philosophical digressions necessary in order to complement the regular course of instruction 


in the second oration: 


For it seems to me that I would prefer to philosophize rather than to provide you 
moral principles of education. The form of the present oration forces me to 
highlight many divisions and subdivisions, and many degrees, and to reveal a 
certain scale of these. Ad&ouev yàp MUooogeiv PirotipEeiobar uov, rj oe POG 
Toc mardeverv. "H uév yàp axodovbia tod Aóyov KatavayKdaler diaipeeic te MOAAAG 
Kal Umodiaipéoeic SerkvUvan, kai Babwovs MoAAOUG nociv, kai Olovel tiva. TOUTWV 
KAipaKka &nogf[van.?! 


This passage indicates the author's awareness of his pedagogical mission which, as he claims, 


he fully assumed as an obligation. Such an approach entailing the breaking down of substantial 


theoretical themes into smaller parts is mostly visible in the third oration where by 


emphasizing the unity and didactic function of the text, it also suggested the unity and the 


didactic function of the Orations as a whole: 


These statements can be made about the obvious voluntary and involuntary 
actions. On the non-voluntary actions (this is Aristotle's opinion) I state that. And, 
in support of the statements which will be made here, I will recall now something 
that I previously said. Kai tadta uév nepi tv oa~ds &xovoíov Kai dKovotwv [...] 
lepi A t&v oy ékovoíov (ApitotéAoug Aë toOto wv) ékxeivo Aéyo. 
MvnoOroouat Dé ttvoc TV npogipnuévov eig ónóOgotv TMV pnOnoouévov.?? 


Owing to this didactic function, Manuel tuned his speech to the appropriate approach and 


method of effective presentation, for sometimes, as the author stated, it had to be explained at 


length, and in other instances it needed brevity. 
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Another formula frequently employed by the author to describe the Orations is tò oxíjua rop Aóyov (404c), 
which suggests that, from the outset, the author had a clear idea of the shape the collection of speeches 
should take. On the one hand, this shape entailed successive stages in developing its argument and, on the 
other hand, it excluded details which the author considered irrelevant for his pedagogical aims (tò 
npokeíuevov). The author also alluded to the extent of the endeavor, a fact that might have explained the 
division into seven different orations, 533b: rjuiv A évraü0a yevouevoig tod Aóyou Ókvoc tic énépyevoi 
Bavpaotds, Kai dnonndav napatvei eic trv r]uecépav ALT SUvaULV dPopHol, kai TO toO Mpdypatos uéyeQoc. 
"Evtab0a yap tO dvoxepés oUtTW vikàv £otí ue0' oneppoAfic, wo ovdéev Érepov. Aóet TE yàp tóvov wvuyxfic kai 
xavvoi TOUS AoytououUg Kai trv Oi&votav ExAvtov Groove, 

428b. 

432b. 

428 b-c. xai yàp xai TO oxfjua THC OpAtac, Kai r| To Adyou katapxàç ópuri, etpyet vooobvov Uxepekcetveotan, 
nácaig énóuevov tařç rapekópouaíc, kàv dvayKaial TO Kat’ oc A€yeoOal. ApKtéov Or] kai neipatéov, WC 
oióv te, Sid Bpaxéwv anododvai tov Aóyov. Cf. also 541d: ci 8& 8r] «oi tobto xpéwv Zort, ovveddvtac Hud 
Set WOTEPEL kepaharwséotepov. 
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The unity of the Orations is thus also reflected at the level of style. The author's 
interplay with various stylistic categories used in each of the seven Adyot also functioned as a 
catalyst for maintaining together the different parts of the text. A certain tension between a 
neat logical argumentation employing concepts of classical philosophy and a will to instruct 
permeates the text of the Orations. In the third oration, before beginning a more sophisticated 
presentation of ethical concepts, Manuel insisted that he did not intend to produce confusion 
or dizziness (iAtyyia) in his attempt to clarify sharp logical divisions and subdivisions already 
operated by philosophers like Plato, Aristotle, and others.” With regard to notions such as the 
moral good or voluntariness he admits that the ancient philosophers have already produced 


222 


complete accounts,” and that his task remains only to briefly (51a Bpaxécv)^? expose the 
foundation of moral demeanor and to instruct. Moreover, the sort of the speech (oyfjpa tfj; ópia) 
and the onset of the text (6pun tod Aóyov) would not allow him to present all the details 
concerning the ethical problems in debate. These observations indicate that Manuel was aware 
of both the function and limitations of his Orations, as an original unit, despite borrowing 
heavily from various sources. 

In all seven orations, Manuel adopted a style radically different from that of the 
Foundations, where the restrictive form of the kepáñaiov compelled him to put to work a 
limited range of stylistic devices. As a result, several important differences from the 
Foundations render the didactic scope of the Orations more focused. Thus, in the Orations, the 
sententious style of the Foundations leaves room to a more discursive one and, of practical 
necessity, the speaker claims to adopt the stylistic virtue of clarity (oa«rjvewx) which allows 
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him to pass quickly through a larger body of theoretical material.”* While quotations from the 


Old and the New Testament abound in the sixth and the seventh orations, gnomologia and 
collections of proverbs receive much less attention? A reduced usage of gnomes and 


sententious style allows for more authorial interventions which usually enforce the authority 


21 428a Manuel states that he wouldn't like to get too much into details concerning the intricate concept of 

voluntary actions, and that he would try to be as explicit as possible in order not to induce confusion: mAnv ei 

TOUTO roijcotyr, eic &reipov ó Adyoc é&eveyOsíc, £0 015’ Sti tr]v veótnta ümoxvaíoac, iAryylav npo£evrjoet. 

"Hyeic 6€ uóvov we Eveotiv &qociooápevot và nepi vivos. 

Cf. 464d: £o 6€, Wo rjuiv ó Adyos And Bpaxécv adbtixa dSetEe1, el pc Stas Portis énoAavor [...] év A tı návv 

Bpaxútatov dpkgoetev äv, oiua. 

24 Few maxims originating in the gnomologia were used here: Kai 6 tò onépua Tapacywv, AVTOS THV PÚVTWV 
aitiocg 432b: from Demosthenes (On the crown, 159.4) also quoted by Constantine Ivankos in his letter to Simon 
the Athonite (110-111). 

25 Cf. 424d, kai ovAAauBdvovtat uot tavtnol tis Evvotac, of te COMO! viv nañaiotépwv kai THV kað’ TUG iepot 
tec LvOpEG. 
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of the emperor's didactic voice.7* These changes in the style of address corresponded to a 
better modulated pedagogical function?" which in turn revealed the author's strategies of self- 
representation.” 

Yet, just like in the Foundations, where arrangement of the moral issues mattered, here 
one of Manuel's major concerns was to create a functional and rounded dispositio of the 
material in each oration.” The above summary of the contents of the orations indicated that 
the author attempted to produce well shaped and coherent compositions. A mark of this 
strategy is that the epilogues wrap up the contents of each oration and sometimes offer an 
insight into the topics of the following oration.” Similarly, in the second oration, the 
concluding passage echoes the statement in the beginning of the oration.” 

In fact, the first five orations follow a similar pattern which includes an initial 
declaration concerning the contents," three topics for discussion by confirmation and 
refutation, and a conclusion. This common design entailed that the presentation of the 
addressed topics was usually set in the opening of the oration.” In order to construct 
arguments more extended than the restrictive length of a paragraph, he often summarizes 
previous arguments, or anticipates ensuing controversies, techniques which provide the text 
with a rhythm specific to a didactic handbook. For this reason, marks of continuity between 
the various topics, such as bridging statements signaling connections between important 


arguments are frequently embedded.” They provide a smooth transition between the major 
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Cf. 437d: et ur] &ypoiwóg &yo. 440c vara de rjuiv eer GevyOfjvau, Kal yéyove Kata tův rjuevépav ioxóv. 

?" 506c: moAuTAdodow TOV Adyov, roÀo TO náOoc kpatoüv Opdv. 

75 465c: olwnrjoac Sé MOAAG, & Kai pr) AexOEvta quyfi tod Kdpov, oùk av évéykoi (quíav, oua, TH npokeiévo 
tpóno 

29 E.g. 449C: kai Ti àv TpÕTOV etnowtv; tt Aë botatov; ti SE uécov TÕV Exeivy "ODC rác yryvouévov; nc àv TIC 

^oc, oe Exetvng tpónouc, Tag unxavác, Tas TOIKIÀÍAG ¿čeno 

III. 441b: Eiev. Aci 8€, oipat, TO nv einóvtac OUVTETAYHEVWNG TE Kat OVVTOUWS, évtav0a otoo TOV Aóyov' xai 

qapuév àv. &yvotav uèv TO kakòv yiveoBan, € &xoóctov A Spwe civar, xoi npompenkric TIVOG yvounc xai oikeíac 

draEoews. "Dore Sr Kak yeyovóu VH TO THV kaAouuévov nepiotáceov &nav &Opotcpa, Kal nOA toro 
xpóqaoic, xai TAPAÍTNOL, xai r&vra và ToLAdTA, PIAM TIG OKT IC. 

31 420c: Gre toívuv tab’ oru EXE on iovóni TEPUKE Grats &vOponoc civarı yiconóvnpoc, eivai 6& quAókoAoc 
xai SEH EXOvOLV Gmavtes, OTL KAAOV f| Oper xai kakòv r| novnpía. See the beginning of the oration. 

7^ Eg. Seiv SE HUGS oipo, nepi Exetvng diehioveac, Kal TEL ŠTOYVÓCEWÇ SiaAéčaoðan, ei uéAAoiyev moteiv tò 
npoofjkov. 440b: ciev. Aei õé, oiuar, TO năv einovtag OVVTETAYHÉVWÇ TE Kai guvtóuox, Evtad0a otoa tov 
Aóyov. The subject matter is also briefly presented in 440c: 6 Aóyoq dé rjyiv Zonge ov nepi Tapo«povobvtov 
&vOpccv GAAG nepi THVSE uóvov oic TO npoaipetikóv EV byEia, &Acprjvou Tod Ppovetv uévovroc. 

7 Thus, the preamble of the first oration lists the ensuing sections of the essay in the first oration, 404c: 
anoderkvivat neipácOat rot rapaOéosotv, cic &pxovotv £0£Aovoiv &yaOoic Ivo) návtwv uewov Ou ein. Cf. 
another instance when Manuel delimits the sections of the discourse: 460b: Ew¢ Ode tà nepi cc rjoovfic Zoran, 
¿nei ur] Set nepatcépo. 548b: &xtéov Aë Tov Aóyov £ ml TOV tpónov, Q &v De npátac TO &yaóv, diapvyor TO nepi 
avtobd Sogdoar TL uéya, kai tà pétpia qpovrjoag [...] ^Aokà totvuv pot uíav và trv óðòv civar, tùv mì trv 
Tamervoppoovvny åvaßıßáčovoav. 

4 Eg, the frequently used Zkon@pev Aë, 
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points for discussion and help to avoid monotony by alternating between examples, stories, or 
quotations. 

In addition to the usual arsenal of rhetorical devices-argumentative questions (ti yàp), 
or summarizing statements that round off the paragraphs-the same didactic scope brings in an 
oscillation between two major methods: on the one hand, he uses brevity necessary for 
approaching a wider variety of themes?” and, on the other hand, he motivates the inclusion of 
certain details and the complexity of certain topics.?* As a result, there can be distinguished 
two pervasive common modes of organizing the topics of advice throughout the seven texts. 
First, the organization of the material seems to rely on arguments from justice and advantage. 
The second mode draws on a comparative presentation: argumentative points are developed 
through illustrations referring to separate and contrasting times, places, or groups of 
individuals with different opinions. Both these modes of organization are subsumed to 
pedagogical insertions in the form of castigations, criticisms, or references to concrete 
instances of public behavior. 

To sum up this section it appears that the seven Orations were intended as something 
different from a series of seven texts unconnected among themselves. It is noticeable that the 
apparent indetermination of this collection of different types of Orations constituted the main 
reason for allowing both for a greater freedom in the use of philosophical or theological 
themes as well as for their easier circulation between texts. Yet, if we cease looking at the 
orations in isolation as instances of genres perfectly shaped and unambiguous categories, and 
instead search for the kinship among them, we can acquire a better insight into their overall 
function: an understanding of their cohesiveness, and, at the same time, their internal 


changes, reversals, and development. 


5.3. Authorial voice: teaching the son and admonishing the emperor 


As suggested above, the formal differences between the seven orations indicate that the author 
approached ethical and political advice in more than one way. There can be distinguished 
several types of approach: by illustrative examples, by philosophical argumentation, by putting 
forward Christian Orthodox principles, and by displaying instances of personal experience. 


235 469a: 00’ Step UrtoxvoUueO0a Osí&etv, &yaOóv EiAnge véAoc, £00 cvvaipouévov, Dpáxeoi Adyots; Cf. 465c: xai 
68à PadiGwv ó Aóyoc, 9200 cvvaipovuévou ovvtópuosc TO YLYVOHEVOV àroódos. 

26 See 460b (on the length of the discussion on pleasure), Éoc (0€ tà mepi tfjg rjoovfjg goto, nei ur] Sei 
Tepaitépw. OUte yàp Sr v&xpiBég EADEiv uor Soket páðiov civar tov mepi taútng Agyovta, ote TO ufjkoq 
OéAovta gegen, và kat’ avTIV xaQapó eineiv SuvNOFjvat. 
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Even if no oration relies on a single type of approach, each of the seven texts depends on a 
dominant compositional and methodological mode that reflects the author's peculiar didactic 
voice. In the following section I will try to map the major constituent elements and 
modulations of the authorial voice as expressed here. 

From the outset, it appears that Manuel, having assumed the goals of a diatribe writer 
proved to have fully undertaken the role of a didaskalos striving to impress his ethos onto his 
student's mind. All seven orations include frequent formulas of address to John, like o piAtate 
or oú,” whereas only once, in the seventh oration, the official title, BaciAeóc, is used. These 
formulas attest that, despite the public character of the texts, the emperor wished to include 
the advice he was giving in the sphere of the kinship as well, although this tendency is not as 
visible as in the Foundations. An “I-you” relationship pervades the author's approach in the 
Orations and this is the chief way in which Manuel maintained the teacher/taught one roles, 
the more advanced talking to the novice and through him to a wider readership. Along these 
lines, especially in the sixth and seventh orations as well as in the epistolary epilogue, he often 
emphasized that the teachings he presented came from himself. 

By doing so, he set himself in contrast with ecclesiastical authors of homilies who 
assumed didactic stances according to which only Christ, the Holy Scriptures, or the saints 
could incarnate the authorities which generated moral teachings.”* On the other hand, the 
emperor came close to the model of spiritual and intellectual mentorship envisaged earlier by 
Demetrios Kydones. In their intense correspondence, apart from the customary praise for 
imperial generosity, the scholar exhorted Manuel to pursue a rhetorical education and at the 
same time he criticized his student's political errors or excesses, whenever required by the 
circumstances.?? In Letter 21, the earliest letter Kydones sent to the young Manuel, he praised 
the submission and respect for the father-emperor."? From this perspective, with the inclusion 
of castigations and admonitions, the orations seem to have been designed to win John's respect 


for his father. 


?'  E.g.529c 

5* To give an example, the contemporary homilies of Isidore Glabas avoid any mention of the authorial self or 
the preacher in general as fulfilling the role of a didaskalos in front of the audience. Glabas' case indicates that 
he took a rather impersonal perspective towards teaching unlike Manuel who is more straightforward and 
provides direct counseling to his listeners. Isidore Glabas shows this stance in both his sermons and his 
letters: 51’ @v äv eic uaOntàc tod korvoð ÓibackáAov kai Acondtov reAoiyuev, Orations, 1.6.4. Cf. also Joseph 
Bryennios: 6 vor diddoKados "Incoüg Xpiotóc, Consolation addressed to the Cretan monks, 395, or ó xfjg 
oikovuévng õtõáokañoç Maddog, Ibid., 488. 

^? As, for instance, in the episode of Manuel's rebellion in Thessalonike. 

%0 Kydones, Letters, 21. 6-8: BaotAci te yàp neíOeoðar vóprpov, kai yovéaç tıuãv čorov, kai TÅG npòç TO BEiov uf 
7| rpóc EKELVOUG tekuńpiov Kal uáAa oaqéc. 
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If the often reiterated primary aim of the Orations was to teach, the object of teaching 
was not an ordinary topic which students had to learn in school. The author's primary task (tò 
npoxkeí(uevov)" as he often claimed, pertained to the inculcation of moral principles by means 
of both the authority of the precursors and the speaker's experience. This urge toward 
teaching did not emerge only in selected orations but it informed the entire collection, 
regardless of the topics approached. It surfaced especially in the first oration, a protreptic 
speech, and in the last one, where the didactic function was set in explicit terms." They 
indicate that the aim was not just to put on display the value of certain moral ways of life, but 
to provide means of attaining it by correcting flaws of behavior.” 

This sort of teaching required a teacher with several special abilities. As any concerned 
teacher, Manuel showed his acquaintance with the topics he approached and that he has 
traveled at least some way along the path he was presenting to John. Similarly to the 
Foundations, in the relation with John and the rest of the audience, Manuel combined two 
positions of authority: of ruler and of father-tutor. If, as noted above, Manuel states that the 
text was envisaged for a wider audience and for the common benefit of the society, he also 
insists on presenting John as the main addressee of this piece, pointing to a parallel and even 
stronger father-son type of relationship. It is only in the beginning of the seventh oration that 
Manuel projects the image of an affectionate father," while in most instances, direct address 
from a paternal perspective is used in order to strengthen a programmatic statement and to 
provide further evidential qualification. As he remarked in the third oration, he was aware of 


the necessity to undertake these two major roles.?^ 


^! Cf, S€5E1KTaL uév, coc r]yoOuot, TO npoks(uevov rjuiv iKav@c Kal tò mépaç ó Aóyog enge npoofjkov abTH 
(420d), viv Aë tov ntpokewévov &yoys0a (393a), “Evexa tod npokeiévov okoro0 (389c). In the same category 
can be listed to npoot[kov. 

7"? Cf, 548c: [...] wc 6 Adyos dën Zon, Todto SE tocovtw KaKdv ote Kal TOV Xpvooppriuová rou b1ddEa1 BéAviov 
caqac. 

?5 532d: ob yàp Kat’ éníógi&w npóc tovtovi TOV GBAOV amedvoduEba, OVdE TO Douudoot tr|v tanesıivogpooúvnv 
obtoc aMAWS 6 okonóç ńuřv &apyfic rjv (o08 yàp dSeitar viv nap’ ruv Enatvwv exetvy yg): GAN ónog atq 
yévowo TH mardi PiAn, KaAALoty totÓ qaveioa. 

^! yb SE uoi mée, à grote, Kai TO epi oe uéya iATPOV, UNdOEGLV uot rof ToAUNPaTOS r(ón nic yéyove. 

?5 462d: Wot’ £yuoi TOUTO npoor|ket OV HOVOV Čonep toic &AAotc, &ÀAà Kai peta Out fis Tis npooðńkng toOto PEV 
And tO oxfjua, todto Aë kai did oe, DU Ov ye ÓrjrovOsv éuavtóv elc tovtovi tov dy@va kaðğka, unó£ Tod kaıpoð 
xaviánaotv énitpénovtos [...] BoóAouot dé tivoc nAávng £AevuOspo6v Evious, õn reipouevog npoaoqaA(cac0at 
TOUG &kpoatác, cc ur] reipaOeiev étépaç nÀávrc Ex te THV pti AEXOEVtwV, kåk TOV rjón onncouévov. “lows 
yàp &v tıveç ov ko uév, évOvyunOeiev A ox Aua, Wo onép Exetvyv Sei—a1 BovAóuevoc éuavtóv Kal 
KakorOws &AaCQovevoac0at, Toutovi Tov Adyov éveotnoáynv. Kai ei tà nap’ ruv Oo Aeyóueva ueO' 
browiac dëtvou Aápoiev 5dEav tiv ot ópOr]v eg’ évépav Šečáuevor. OVSeic yàp oiuot u&AAov óyuo0 tv TG 
&xpaoíag nenetpatar PeA@v, ovde toavuatiac, wo &yo, £xeiüev dmeAnAvOev. "Eywye kaAGq £uavtóv Extotapat, 
ws ovd’ éntotapyor ye KaA@s Soov Evdéw Tod Cu Ev naoi trv ovuuetpíav. "Dor" on UTEP éuavtoO GAN 
őnwç àv SuvépEews EX, UTEP cxpgAeíac ATADS £pi. 
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By this account, Manuel wove together the two standpoints, of the emperor and of the 
father, in a sole didactic framework which, like in the Foundations, was further reinforced by 
adding further elements associated to his didacticism: first, the pedagogical approach which 
Manuel tries to create by treating the subject matter in a systematic way and by arranging the 
various themes according to a scheme that would become easily understandable for his young 
son. This didactic method entailed apart from the use of models circulated by authors like 
Herodotus, Aristotle, or Demosthenes most probably already studied by John earlier on, the 
self-promotion of Manuel as a model emperor.” Second, he conveyed moralizing messages 
with impact on both his son and the extended audience of his texts. Thus, within this didactic 
framework, Manuel leads both his son and the audience through different stages of moral 
education.” The definitions and distinctions reflecting a didactic approach do not represent 
just a series of abstract statements: ultimately the purpose of this oration remains to find the 
aims, the ways out, the limits, the principles, and the social function of a moral education. 
For this reason, by and large, whenever philosophical or theological issues surface, a 
moralizing normative ending is added. For instance, in the seventh oration, the account of 
Christ's sufferings is followed by the morale of the story.” 

Despite these many similarities, in terms of the type of didactic model cultivated in the 
Orations, there are several marked differences from the Foundations. The will to instruct, which 
pervades the Orations, does not depend, like in the Foundations, on a store of Hellenic and 
patristic wisdom in the form of precepts for the noble young man, but on more substantial 
pieces of advice. Most often, advice is unadorned and encompasses a wide range of aspects: 
from enticing the young son to acquire knowledge in order to engage in public speaking to 
following strict rules of behavior inspired by Christian doctrine. Thus, the moral instruction of 
the Orations emerged as more elaborate than in the Foundations which rather stood for a 
prescriptive account of a handbook outlining the principles of an early stage in moral teaching. 
A conspicuous difference from the previous text is that the exhortation to the acquisition of 


rhetorical skills for political action put forward in the first Oration has no equivalent in the 


246 4642, 

%7 This method is explicitly made known, 465b: d8ev Ad Sid nAeíovov ¿kOéuevoç TOV Aóyov, óp0Gg ye Exov SEtEw 
tò Soypa. 

^* 432a-b. 

?? 525a; poor SE kakeřvo uaOeiv ččeotiv Ano ToUTOV, Gr TO TAAVWHEVOV ELpEEV TOAD TETPLXWHEVOV Urfjpxev 
ek TOV tfj "dun olua, xav: Kal rjv oiov ur] SUvacbar padiwe émavépyetat, &AAX Ths TOD &yaðoð roiiévog 
deduevov émikovpíag elc toOto [...] neid A toto pavOdvopev obdé yobv oukpóv tı Badicoav Šóčeiav dv 
eikótog ČTI noc TOUS Aoylopovs Sixa teuvóuevov eiva. 

230 389b: Manuel explicitly advises John to consult Herodotus' Histories in order to improve his knowledge and 
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Foundations. Similarly, the representation of humility as supreme kingly virtue as well as the 
image of a divinely inspired imperial authority in the epistolary epilogue are absent from the 
Hyothekai. 

Advice for John takes many different shapes such as direct address attached to a 
theoretical account,”” rhetorical questions,” imperatives,? exemplary stories, or, most often 
by statements indicating an appropriate or inappropriate demeanor.” In more elaborate forms 
advice takes the shape of criticism not only against John's behavior but also against his 
opinions on certain issues, as it happened in the lecture on pleasure. The admonition 
inserted in the debate over the nature of pleasure testifies to a possible previous dialog 
between the emperor and his son.™ Often, advice is reinforced by castigations, usually 
inserted in the expository theoretical sections: as mentioned, in the seventh oration the 
author's advice turns into outright criticism against John's behavior. Here didacticism and 
moralization converge in Manuel's public rebuking of John for having judged inappropriately 
other individuals?" 


understanding of the ruler's craft: £pa yàp Aë oo KaBapurtepov yv@vai tà nepi tHv5e, &&v ye fj BovAouévo 

dieEeAGciv, el tic te GAAOG ment TOUTWV lotóprke, kai TAG ‘Hpodotov Movoas. 

Cf. the discussion about sins in the sixth oration, 497a: Kai o ob, moíoaig xoAáogoiv àv oneóOvvoc, ov 

Katamovtifeig ceavtév. In 421c, Manuel explains that will is not enough for someone to be good: ote tò 

BoóAso0o1 uóvov ovx ikavov &yaðoùç épyácacQat. Also, the change from an impersonal account of sins to a 

direct address in the sixth oration was specifically marked. 

^? 497a; Elta IHG EKEIVOG HEV KAKÓG, Ó áuqippenr|c, ov A Exeivw ndvta Qv Kai tr|v Oper kai trjv TovNpiav 

&páyiAAoc, BéAtiotos äv Eins Kal &yaOóc; 

504b: n£(0ou uor xákeivo oot Aéyovti, t vob KAAous Sven katakpívovtr ovdSE tà oavtoð oló TE ei, uito 

ye và návtwv áàvOpomnov. 

424b: àÀA& novi Kal kaprepío ueyíotn tà kakà Siagevyerv AGvogofio, Or 437d: ro TO kakóv, ei dei 

OVVTSHWS eineiv. Cf. also: 425a: det yap one yevvngévraq youvoUc xoi &miévat, Kata uiv Top éxetvou 

qoviiv, trjv &ypt vov Doum E? Oic oov ó Ópóuoc OUVTOLOG &netyóuevog Eig qOopàv Kai TAUTHV tows 

aùtíka páda yevnooyévnv, TOUTOIG tt HOVILOV, tt otaðnpóv, tí náyıov. 

2355 473c-d: ov HEV yap, © TÁV, Wo EOIKE, oavtóv aitiaç £AevOepoic, kai my &xpacíav ovdev oyin xai Uv 
e8eAovotov kívnoiv nap’ oddev TIONS uóvrv Aë Tr ńðovův vw Kai KÁTW otpégei, aitiouevog aTMADS npo 
&nep Ou noté oot npay6Oeín eic av0áóeiav Kai tépyv. Kai mapotvó oor qeíðeoða TOV TOLOUTWV kpÍocwv, kai 
uakpàv dméxeoBan tovtovi TMV Aoylou@v, nóppo mou Kal ToUTWV Gut THIS dAnBerac. Iloiiv yàp 
rapanińoiov, Womep cv ei páppakov ES€1 oe TEMWKEVAL, Di iatpõv dptotwv EOKEVACHEVOV, eit’ &aípoc 
AUTOS xpro&uevoc TH papuákw, DOC Tovvavtiov ékávrog oot Tod PovANpatos, &qeic cavtóv EMIMANTTELV, oU 
de Ga BéAA eG tò qáppuakov, xai TOUG EKETVO COPS kepáoavrac. 

59 "bad. 

^7 512 c; et Aë ékeivog (God) oóxén Kptvel, &AAà TOV koipóv &vauéve, návta tà rjuetépa uáAAov Ou 
&niotáuevoc: OU kai TOV KAIPOV npoapráwv, xai TOD KPITOD ogecepitóuevoc oxfjua, uice TA CAVTOD kaAOc 
EMLYLVHOKWV KAKG, ENTE TAKETVWWV, OUG katakpíveic, rtc oùk Epyov Deouoëc éxrnpoic; tívog dé xai Düoet cé 
De pepidoc; ob TOV navtánaotv &vońtwv; ei yap Kal Mapa OEov To kptvew ein pans, ovs’ oft TÁVTWG 
Énpattec av, AC àv äv exes SavpdtecBor mapa toU Sdvtog TÒ kpivew, EKELVOG yap XPHOTSG Zorn ET TOUG 
dxaptotous xai novnpoic. Enei õè xai man oautod tobto etÀngacg, ci u£v exipvas TOUTW prravOpwniav, "v 
uv o08' obtw> oiov, ovd’ &yaOóv coi TO TOAUNUA’ nóðev; TOAAOD ye Kai Set ob yàp Sei Anifeo8a1 ta tob 
Geo TOUG &vOponouc En’ ovdepnd npoqáoei quUavOponíac. [.. ] vuvi Aé D t£ Tapa OEod TÒ kpiverv Aaov, 
xai óyóce XWPOV, Kat’ duo távaviía paivn noiðv. Eita ob èv fic ovotas diapmayetons, T] kai moAAootob 
Tivos TAÚTNG uépouc, gotw SE xai LUMO THV quAtátov OO, OvK EveyKaic, GAA’ éBónoag EvOUc, Tov 
natpaAoíav, tov dowtov’ emi 6€ tv rot Oeod ovdE yoOv tà toa Sidws, GAAG KaKd s õıakeíuevoç xai và POG 
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The didacticism that underlines the author's voice is further signaled not only by the 
continuous effort to provide advice, but also by the lack of praise for John's qualities, in a text 
that likely was delivered publicly and was supposed to advertise his son as successor. On the 
contrary, as noticed above, John was here rather criticized, an attitude that contrasts with 
other public rhetorical addresses.’ As a result of this strategy to express a strong personal 
voice it appears that the author-emperor used the opportunity of the seven orations not to 
praise his son but to reveal the elements of an ethos useful for both the co-emperor in his early 
youth and for his subjects. In doing so he reflected a tendency to neglect the image of the 
present ruler, a tendency present in his previous texts as well. 

Other modulations of the author's voice can be grasped through an inquiry into the 
methods of constructing his educational message. Essentially, Manuel's chief strategy did not 
differ from the strategy of other Byzantine authors of orations who organized their topics into 
antithetic patterns reflecting symmetry and proportion. Yet, if in most rhetorical public 
orations the climax came near the center of the work, with a slight fall of intensity thereafter, 
in the emperor's case, the Orations continuously accumulated arguments and representations 
so that the climax came at the end of the collection.?? 

Climax finds expression in the presentation of a hierarchic system that takes as a basis 
less significant topics and proceeds to cardinal virtues that spawn other moral qualities. It was 
important for Manuel to outline several general considerations, before making concrete 
observations on his son's behavior, in an attempt to make John more receptive to his didactic 
discourse. It was also equally important to impress these general considerations toward the 


end of the speech, particularly to demonstrate that his concrete observations were linked to 


abtov [...] AAA& ob LEV {owg Kal oeavtòv poosi: Tapa õè TOD qiAavOpomrou O&00 oOx Evi o£ toOto raOeiv. In 
the second oration he chides those who refuse to follow the path of righteousness, oi movnpot xai qaot, and 
expands the action of moral good and evil to the entire community. Due to their knowledge and education, 
the good ones (oi c&ya8oi &vópec) can easily make the difference between what is related to them (cuyyevéc) or 
not (4173). 

5* Again, Kydones' earlier letters to young Manuel offer a different perspective which included a multitude of 
eulogies. Even if it was customary for a court officer to praise an emperor, Kydones' relation with Manuel 
which entailed criticism as well, does not entirely explain the praises he was addressing to his much younger 
disciple. Moreover, the mesazon encouraged Manuel to improve his leadership skills at a time when he was 
struggling for power with his father, John V. In a letter sent from Constantinople to Manuel, while in the 
Turkish camp, Kydones exhorted Manuel to become a model ruler for his subjects whereas in the Orations 
John was far from being represented as a model of kingly behavior: &AAà Kai tovs ëuotouc 160’ Dem Ka1povs 
oft a&véAmiotov eivat vouí(ov, Kai Sid todto Seiv ńyoúuevoç rof ow0noouévouc xoi npóg TO uédov 
napackeváčeoðar, tà HEV rapaivõv tà dé érit&ttov, Zort A à kai Mapaderkvds Worep cyabds radotpibns tH 
Kad’ éavtòv brodetypati Swe det xpoða voi owpaor tovs véoug SiddoKwv (Letters, 220.18-22). 

?? G, Kennedy, The Cambridge History of Literary Criticism, vol. 1, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989, xiv- 
XV. 
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the problems outlined in the previous speeches. There is also a difference of tone of the 
various Orations. Thus, the conclusion of the seventh oration as well as the epistolary epilogue 
are triumphant while the other texts are in general much more balanced in their presentation 
of arguments and counsel.’ 

On the other hand, alongside hierarchy, noticeably there is a less obvious tendency to 
round off the edges of these seven different texts proposing various moral principles and offer 
the possibility of a different, “circular” reading of the text. This strategy becomes visible in the 
parallels between the first and the last orations, the only ones that are openly considering the 
best ways to govern. In the first speech, Solon plays the role of the model ruler who managed 
to defend Athens with few resources but making use of wise principles of political 
administration, which entailed the selection of a group of &piototi from among the equal 
members of the community. The representation of Athens as an egalitarian and reduced in size 
democracy contrasts the wealth, hubris, and insolence of the eastern empires. In the last 
oration which puts forward the virtue of humility as the ruler's fundamental quality, Solon's 
image of a moderate and humble leader among his peer &piotot reemerges, but this time in 
Christian dress. 

Climax and circularity embedded in the structure of the Orations find reflection in the 


' an element which maintains the integrity of the 


author's assumed different identities,” 
Orations. The rhetorician's engaged “I” yields to the impersonal stance of the imperial office 
asserting itself transparently especially in the epistolary epilogue: Manuel orchestrates a 
variation of roles as disguised teacher, mythographer, and philosopher, all of them predicated 
upon two major social functions, emperor and father, which he often switches." In this 
manner the audience was expected to perceive how individual speech genres reinvented 
habitually employed elements and how they reshaped their features against the tradition of 
public admonitory speeches. 

The audience is thus led through a labyrinth of intersecting roles assumed by the 
author and, for this reason, the emperor's relationship with it acquires a fluctuating dynamic. 
The author had to prove flexibility because he probably encountered different types of 
educated audiences: some appreciated more protreptic speeches, others-philosophical, and 


^? Terms like uetpíoc, npénov and npoofjkov which emerge frequently convey an idea of equilibrium applied to 
both the form and content of the Orations. 

?! Cf. 529a; xai Õ uot teAec0évrtog tod npiv diavAov, Wpa küketvoig xapíGecOat, xai cot TO Õéov ånonànpoðv. 

^? Manuel, emphasizes the role of the emperor-father's experience in shaping his son's opinions: 464b: obdeic 
yàp Oipat u&AAov éuoó tæv CC dkpactac nenesípataı Be Ain, o06& tpavyuaríac, wç yw, dmeAnAvOev. [...] Ror 
oby on£p Euavtor, GAN’ Órttog av Ouváyeoc EXO, Grën cxpeAeíac aTADS £p. 
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others the homiletic genre. Depending on the textual level of his lessons and on the various 
teaching roles, Manuel is either engaged or distant: his commentaries are, in turns, generous 
or parsimonious, benevolent or judgmental, and scholarly or clerical-spiritual. By revealing 
these multiple perspectives on virtues - theological, philosophical, or derived from experience 
- Manuel instantiates the problems inherent in the political paradigm itself: the emperor 
represents an ideal individual, yet it is difficult to make the person who is going to hold the 
office become such a perfect man, an embodiment of so many virtues. 

Also as a reflection of his switching roles which allowed him to move easily from 
argumentation and figural representation to prescriptive language, several various possibilities 
of modulations of genres were unfolded. His oratorical combinations include the discourse of 
classical paradigmatic historiography, contemporary conflicts, philosophical arguments, and 
homiletic exhortations. In my opinion, the mix of these different genres reflect an intention to 
create a distinct didactic voice, if not to subvert their core generic features: the homilies for 
instance reinforce their didactic meaning when combined with pagan mythological knowledge 
and with public castigations addressed to the young co-emperor. 

In the case of the first oration, I have already indicated that as a protreptic oration, it 
does not offer advice for the pursuit of philosophy, as one would have expected, but points to 
the significance of rhetoric. The result of this switch of interests may be puzzling for the 
readers of protreptic speeches usually focused on the image of the philosopher king, but at the 
same time, one should take into account the emperor's intention to offer a more realistic 
representation of what has been expected from a ruler, mostly political wisdom Dron 
¿miotýun) and a set of practical virtues helpful in coping with the increased influence of the 
courtiers and other social categories. Yet, this dispute between philosophy and rhetoric did not 
represent an obstacle in the effective communication of the emperor's political messages. The 
roles of the philosopher and of the rhetorician are interchangeable with a tendency to 
emphasize the value of the latter. Likewise, the Orations are far from generating a dichotomy 
opposing philosophy and theology, cultivated by other contemporary religious writers like 
Joseph Bryennios who preached intensely at Manuel's court and apparently in the presence of 
large audiences expressed such a view.” 

mm Zo qiAocoqíac uev BAN tă dvta, 0£oAoyíag Aë véAoc ó UNEP návta tà Svta, xai návtov ónuioupyóg: Kal xpr| 
uice TH "Oort vote TEXVWV HIT T Tapa và éknepaouéva toic BeoAdyotc 0goAoyeiv: únépkeitar yàp kac 
Goo ykpicov Aóyov f| OgoAoyía tfj; quAocoqíac, GAN oxi Toon únóksirar kal toOto Pddiov cuvióeiv, TH kai 
utkpàv oío0noiwv Éxyovti cg ovd’ Ei mávreg napňoav qiAóooqo, TH Deiu PwticbEvtes Aovtpó, Joseph 


Bryennios, Ta heurethenta, 5" homily, 93. 
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Combining past and present authorities constituted another major strategy to 
effectively communicate general ethical principles applicable to present circumstances. 
Authors like Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes, Herodotus, the evangelists, or the Church Fathers 
are often quoted. Yet, the relationship with past authors writing on ethics remains ambiguous. 
One can detect traces of dissatisfaction with this tradition, as stated in the seventh oration 
where the method of excerpting from different authors is problematized.”“ 

This dissatisfaction comes from Manuel's intention to break off with the tradition and 
foreshadows a different view on the emperor's role.’ Often, Manuel argues from his reality 
and sketches plans for future actions according to his own views. Even the previous Foundations 
are quoted as a valid source of inspiration for moral models, equal to other texts of advice.” 
He insists on the validity of his authorial methods and indicates his attempts to add a personal 
contribution not just reproducing old ideas." While he relies upon different traditions, the 
emperor never hesitates to provide landmarks of his contribution to the approached subject 
matters, as in the second oration. The author's frequent interventions” trigger changes in the 


account of ideal kingly behavior common for other imperial authors, and in the disposition of 


269 


the material in the orations. Mastering of persuasion skills” is overtly included in the list of 


kingly virtues, while humility, another virtue that does not appear in other similar texts of 


advice for young rulers, is set on top of this system. Thus, even if he does sometimes admit that 


0 


he did not add anything new to the theoretical scaffolding of ethics," eventually, in the 


concluding sections of the orations, he is always keen to reveal his own rhetorical 


achievements." 


Conclusions 


Far from being a text exclusively concerned with developing a theory of kingship, the Orations 


^" 532a; toÀÀOv Se Svtwv kal uey&Acv TOV nepi TAMELVOPPOGUVNS TPOELPNKOTWV xai Ev toic náñar, Kal EV toig 
vOv, obdeic oddénw tò n&v efpnxe [...] touev toívuv éxetvoug uèv KAAS einóvrac, £f vig eig TV TOV Aóyov 
ioxbdv åníðor. 

^5 Cf the distinction between véa and raAoi& vouoOsoía in the Epistolary Epilogue, 560a. 

26 The previous Foundations receive in Manuel's view an authority equal to that of the biblical or ancient authors: 

xai ovAAaufévovtot HEV tavtnoi tfj; Evvotac, of te COMO! tv raAatotépov kai THV kað’ ńuãç iepoí TIVES 

&vdpec. Akýkoaç Aë tı kai Map’ uv nepi TOUTWV oaqéocepov EipNKOTWV Ev TH EENkooT@ devtépw vàv npóq 

c£ uot KEMaAatwv. 

See the éníAoyoc EmotoAtuatos. 

28 For instance, 545d: £pi 0€ tov &xeívov okonóv, ov tà pýpata. 

^9 Cf. 457a: GAA’ Oper por xai tHSe TH rj9ovrjv, xad nóon tic ń taútng ioxoc kað luv Zort eig TO anata, eic 
TO meet, eic TO PidZeoOar. IIoAAQ yàp eivai xaAenorépav onpi npóg Huds Aën 1] npo tovs nporátopaç náAon. 

77 Karvov dé oiar unõév, undé &neióc, ci nepiéotnkev abtQ npóc Tobvavtiov D S5dEa uNndapac én’ ápecfi, &ÀX' 
émi pEtaAAotIs teðappnkótı. 

^?! 441c: taxa dé rjuiv der SeryOfjvan, kal yéyove kara tv ńuetépav ioxóv. 
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is rather geared towards the presentation of the individual's acquisition of moral values. The 
correlation between ethics, the rulers' virtues, and rhetorical skills was certainly framed into a 
tradition that originates in the writings of the rhetoricians of the Hellenistic and the Greco- 
Roman times.” Yet, in Manuel's case, by developing the idea of a special kind of imperial 
behavior the presentation of moral virtues reflects, on the one hand, such a tradition and, on 
the other hand, an insight that could only have come with practical experience. Drawing on 
multiple philosophical sources, this formulation of imperial behavior was based on the ideal of 
tolerance, with strong bonds of friendship and values such as education and moderate 
enjoyment of life. 

The seven orations establish a tight connection with the preceding work, the 
Foundations, with which they share several common issues. I suggest that the two texts were 
probably intended as a sole textual unit, functioning as a single work in the form of a moral 
diptych with an epistolary introduction in the Foundations and an epistolary epilogue in the 
Orations. Moreover, a number of allusions included in the Orations refer to the subject matter of 
the Foundations and create a pattern of interlace that weaves together their two moral- 
political “plots.” This concatenation combined with the absence of an official prologue in the 
Orations invited readers to consider these two texts in tandem and interpret their patterns of 
repetition and variation. From this perspective the function of the collection emerges as 
twofold: first, to further the investigation of some of the themes approached in the Foundations 
and offer details on issues discussed in the Foundations; and second, to publicly blame John VIII 
for previous acts of misbehavior. 

The Orations shared an intention to educate and for this purpose they used different 
strategies: narrative accounts, discussions of philosophical concepts, or homiletic style. What 
unites them is the mechanism of a protreptic rhetoric which Manuel seems to put to work in 
combination with parainetic elements, in an attempt to subvert rhetorical genres used in 
Byzantium for addressing questions of rulership. Like in the other texts of his, while the author 
was aware of the borrowings from ancient philosophers' texts, he was also keen to point out 
elements of his experience that are reflected in the style he adopted for addressing his son. 
Old concepts are applied to new situations so that different views on the ruler's virtues would 
throw light on the problems inherent in the construction of an ideal representation of 
kingship. 


7? T, Morgan, Literate Education in the Hellenistic and the Roman Worlds, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1998, 146-150, 228, and 267. 
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In the context of the late Byzantine court rhetoric, the seven orations bear the 
appearance of an experimental text, especially due to their generic differences and the 
strategies of combining different rhetorical forms. The Orations mix mythological narrative and 
biblical imagery with sharp philosophical argumentation drawn from ancient philosophers; 
homiletic and philosophical styles; protreptic and apologetic. Above all, Manuel also shows 
awareness of his political experience and individual authorial skills. 

These observations suggest that the reader/listener is invited to view the orations as 
parts of a meaningful whole, rather than to see them as separate writings. Like most Byzantine 
homilies or texts of advice the Orations combined both Christian and pagan elements in various 
molds. Such literary polyphony contributed to the success of the orations and added the 
possibility of multiple readings. Moreover, similarly to other Byzantine anthologies or 
collections of different literary genres, Manuel's Orations had its own method of bringing order 
into a loose body of subject matters, classifying various orations, invoking thematic similarities 
and designing a cohesive unity.” They were connected in a form which can be described both 
circular as well as progressing from argument to argument. Thus, the Orations begins with a 
text on the ruler's virtues (first oration), then it further explains the fundamentals of these 
virtues (second to fifth oration) and in the end it turns back to the ruler's cardinal virtues 
adding a final Christian deeper ideological statement (sixth and seventh orations). By this 
account, Manuel is conceiving his literary voice as that of a conscious author with a coherent 
oeuvre reflecting his political identity and not as an author of various texts produced during 


many years and performed on different occasions. 


75 For a discussion of the methods of anthologizing poems used by Byzantine authors, see M. Lauxtermann, 
Byzantine poetry from Pisides to Geometres, Vienna: Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
2003, 75. 
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Chapter 6: 


The narrative voice: Etrita@iog Aóyog (Funeral oration on brother 
Theodore, Despot of Morea) 


In 1418 the humanist Guarino of Verona, a former student of Greek in Constantinople,’ 
commented in a letter upon a funeral oration which the emperor Manuel II wrote on his 
brother, Theodore, Despot of Morea (1382-1407). Guarino praised the emperor's literary skill 
with the following words: 


The emperor himself once sent me a very kind letter together with a funeral 
oration on his brother, which he wrote; the oration is delightful, ample and 
admirably interwoven with beautiful words and gnomic expression. 


Ipse etiam imperator humanissimam quandam ad me misit epistulam et funebrem pro eius 
fratre orationem quam ipse confecit; oratio est persuavis copiosa et miro contexta verborum 
et sententiarum ornatu.’ 


In the same letter Guarino mentioned that he had asked his friend Ambrogio Traversari to 
translate the text into Latin or Italian,’ thus echoing a request made by the emperor in a letter 
dating from 1417.‘ Despite the emperor's optimism regarding this translation project? the 
reasons why Manuel intended to circulate his text in the West remain unknown. Did Manuel 
attempt to advertise his literary skills in the intellectual milieu of humanist Italy or was he 


trying to convey a message about his political options in a wider European context, 


1 Guarino studied Greek with Manuel and John Chrysoloras and lived in Constantinople for several years until 
1408. See G. Cammelli, I dotti bizantini e le origini dell'umanesimo, Florence: Vallecchi, 1954, 131-139. 

?^ Roberto Sabadini, ed. Epistolario Di Guarino Veronese, vol 1, Torino: Bottega d'Erasmo, 1959, letter 94 addressed 
to his friend, Nicolaus, 172-173. Cf. also the Ambrogio Traversari's remarks on the oration in Ambrosii 
Traversari generalis Camalduensium aliorumque ad ipsum et ad alios de eodem Ambrosio latinae epistolae, Florence, 
1759, II, 292. 

* Ibidem: hanc ipsam ad fratrem Ambrosium nostrum mittam (I will send this <oration> to Ambrosius, our brother). 
On Ambrogio Traversari and his relation with Guarino see C. L. Stinger, Humanism and the church fathers: 
Ambrogio Traversari, New York: SUNY Press, 1977. 

^ Manuel, Letters, 60, 167: "In return for the favor I am doing you, read it and then show it to those you know if 
you could add to the author's reputation. You could also translate it into Latin or, if you will, into your own 
language." 

* Eventually, the project does not seem to have materialized as in the case of other late Byzantine shorter texts: 
Manuel Chrysoloras' Comparison between the Old and the New Rome was translated into Latin shortly after its 
production. See F. Niutta, "La traduzione latina di Francesco Aleardi della Synkrisis di Crisolora," 223-245, in 
Manuele Crisolora e il ritorno del greco in Occidente: atti del convegno internazionale: Napoli, 26-29 giugno 1997 ed. by R. 
Maisano, Antonio Rollo, Napoli, 2002. 
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particularly at a time when he was in search for western help to defend Byzantium?* Whether 
the first or the second option holds true, Guarino's letter suggests that the oration was 
considered interesting enough for an audience outside the exclusive literary circles of 
Constantinople, already much aware of the emperor's literary skills.’ 

If the Byzantine literati appreciated the text for its literary merits, the Funeral oration on 
Theodore also summed up the main tenets of the emperor's political outlook present in his 
other texts. As such it stood for a different modality of conveying political messages that 
pertained to the events in the history of the early fifteenth century Peloponnese. Indeed, 
despite its aspect of an encomium on a close relative and imperial offspring, an overarching 
discourse of legitimization and justification of a certain course of political and military action 
pervades the different layers of this oration, which documents the tumultuous history of the 
late fourteenth century Peloponnese. 

Given this text's place within the late Byzantine literary milieu as well as its underlying 
political dimension, the present chapter will analyze the major formal aspects relevant for the 
poetics of praise addressed to Theodore I Palaiologos, by focusing on the extensive narrative of 
events which the emperor included in the oration. Based on this analysis it will be suggested 
that ultimately the author constructed this text of commemoration for his brother around an 
idea of the emperor's strict control of the affairs in this remote region of the Byzantine empire. 
Like in the case of the previous chapters, the present chapter will be divided in several sections 
that will highlight the major literary aspects of the text: first, the contexts of production and 
its contents arranged according to the rules of the epitaphios logos genre; second, and most 
substantially, I will analyze the narrative; and finally I will discuss the authorial voice emerging 


from this text. 


6.1. Contexts of production 


So far, Manuel II' s Funeral oration on his brother Theodore has sparked little discussion among 
scholars of Byzantine literature. This situation is somehow unusual, considering that the text 


was edited no less than three times, quite a rare achievement in the life of a Byzantine writing: 


€ Cf. G. Patacsi, Joseph Bryennios et les discussions sur un concile d'union (1414-1431)’, Kleronomia 5 (1973), 73- 
96. 

' During his reign, Manuel had systematically promoted his rhetorical skills in order to project the image of a 
highly educated ruler. His panegyrists often praised him as didaskalos, a teacher. See Makarios Makres, 
"Epitaphios for Emperor Manuel II Palaiologos," in A. Sideras, Unedierte byzantinische Grabreden, KAacwá 
Tpaupata 5. Thessalonike: Parateretes, 1990: 306.3-4, Demetrios Chrysoloras, Demetrios Chrysoloras, Synkrisis, 
235.23-25. 
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in F. Combefis' Bibliotheca patrum, later reproduced in Migne's Patrologia Graeca,* in S. Lambros' 
collection of late Byzantine sources,’ and, more recently by J. Chrysostomides." The last edition 
emerges as by far the most comprehensive one, for its editor, J. Chrysostomides, has studied all 
the extant manuscript versions of the texts." In addition, this latter edition of the Oration is 
accompanied by numerous illuminating comments helping the reader understand the 
historical events alluded to and their implications. Moreover, Chrysostomides, like most 
scholars who dealt with the Oration," insisted on the importance of this text as a historical 
document for the medieval Peloponnese. Indeed, the text provides a considerable amount of 
data pertaining to individuals, situations, and events which shaped the history of the region.” 
Nevertheless, when ceasing to consider the text exclusively as a historical source, its contents 
become rather striking, as, at times, one would expect something different from an oration 
intended to honor the memory of a dead individual. Close observation of other aspects of this 
text, like its cultural-literary setting or its performative context, may take us a step beyond 
from the sheer reconstruction of Morean history in late fourteenth and early fifteenth century, 
which has already been treated extensively and help us appreciate the underlying reasons of 
the emperor's action in Morea." The present chapter will therefore follow a slightly different 
path and focus on Manuel's Funeral oration as a literary document of the late Palaiologan 
period. 


The Funeral oration on Theodore was written around the year 1410? and was dedicated to 


* PG, 156, 175-308. This edition reproduces the text established by F. Combéfis who also translated it into Latin, 
Historia haeresis monothelitarum, in Graeco-Latina patrum bibliotheca novum auctarium, Paris, 1648, 1037-1214. This 
edition was based on a single manuscript: Paris. Suppl. gr. 309. 

° — PP3, 1-119. This edition was based on five manuscripts. 

1 Manuel II Palaeologus: Funeral oration on his brother Theodore. Introduction, text, and notes by Julian 
Chrysostomides. Thessalonike: Association for Byzantine Research, 1985. 

1 Criticisms on this edition have been voiced by P. Schreiner, "Ein seltsames Stemma Isidor von Kiev, die 
Leichenrede Kaiser Manuels auf seinem Bruder Theodoros und eine moderne Ausgabe," in Lesarten: Festschrift 
für Athanasios Kambylis zum 70. Geburtstag dargebracht von Schülern, Kollegen und Freunden, ed. I. Vassis, Berlin, 
1998, 211-222. 

2 Much of the information on the history of late fourteenth and early fifteenth century Morea comes from 
Manuel's Funeral oration, a text often used by modern scholars who investigated the political history of the 
region. D. Zakythinos and C. Maltezou, Le Despotat grec de Morée, vol. 1, London: Variorum, 1975, 125-165; N. 
Necipoglu, Byzantium between the Latins and the Ottomans, Cambridge: CUP, 2009, 235-258, J. Chrysostomides 
remarked that the Funeral oration "is one of the most significant documents in a period of Byzantine history, 
which is scantily documented,” Introduction,” 27. R.-J. Loenertz, “Pour l'histoire du Péloponnése au XIV-éme 
siècle,” in Byzantina et Franco Graeca, Rome, 1970, vol 2, 234-256, A. Kioussopoulou, BaoiAseg rj oixovóuoc, G. 
Page, Being Byzantine. Greek Identity before the Ottomans, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008, 249-258. 

5 Already in the first monograph dedicated to Manuel's works, B. de Xivrey noticed that it had a markedly 
historical character, Mémoire, 41. 

^ The most important monograph is the two volume book by D. A. Zakynthinos, Le Despotat grec de Morée, 
London: Variorum, 1975. The most recent treatment is in Nevra Necipoglu, Byzantium between the Ottomans and 
the Latins: politics and society in the late empire. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009. 

5 J.Chrysostomides, "Introduction," Manuel II Palaeologus. Funeral oration on his brother Theodore: introduction, text, 
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the personality of the author's, Manuel II, younger brother who had been appointed as Despot 
of the Byzantine province of Morea in 1379. Both brothers enjoyed a very close relationship, as 
attested by their collaboration in common military actions and their common friends. 
Theodore's rule was marked by long conflicts with the Latins, Ottomans, and the local 
Byzantine archontes, yet, at his death in 1407, owing to his diplomatic efforts and to the 
favorable international conditions, the situation in the province was relatively stable." Manuel 
elaborated successive versions of the oration? and, according to the lemma of the text 
preserved in some manuscripts, he delivered a short version in Mystras in 1408.” The text of 
the oration is also included in the codex Vindob. phil. gr. 98, the de luxe manuscript that was 
produced in the Constantinopolitan court milieu and presents similarities with other 
manuscripts dedicated to his son, John.? The extended version, copied by Isidore of Kiev, was 
performed only later in Mystras in 1415. The delivery of the final, long version constituted a 
lavish demonstration of imperial authority, as Isidore of Kiev, a close friend of both the 
emperor and of Guarino,” recounted in a letter addressed to Manuel in 1415. Isidore noticed 
the impressive size of the audience as well as the performer's efforts to recite in a way that 
would reflect the complexity of the text: 


And when came the date of the oration came and the anniversary of the day of the 
year on which the praised one moved from the earthly world, a ritual took place on 
that day, in the presence of our excellent and most brilliant Despot, and also of the 
metropolitan and of the senate as well as of selected people from the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. Also all members of the demos were present: all people came together to 


translation and notes by J. Chrysostomides, 29. On the date of the speech see also Manuel Chrysoloras, Epistolary 
discourse, 40-48. 

16 [n 1382-1387 Theodore and Manuel planned an alliance against the Ottomans, G.T. Dennis, The Reign of Manuel 
II Paleologus in Thessalonica 1382-1387, (Rome, 1960), 114 and 119. Demetrios Kydones and Manuel Kalekas, two 
members of the emperor's, Manuel, literary circle, addressed several letters to Theodore. In Manuel's letter 
29, Manuel describes his relation to Theodore in very affectionate terms: Wc õè Kal atr]v tův Tob MéAomos ijv 
oikeic viv, Éyovoav yap uot yAvKUTATOV áógAqóv xai qíAov xai vióv, "Can you imagine how much I desire to 
see it? You know how passionately I yearn to be able whenever I should wish to see him whom I regard as 
myself?" Manuel Kalekas addressed Theodore in several letters acknowledging his importance as ruler of 
Morea. See Kalekas, Letters 15, 16, 49. 

"7  Cf.J. Chrysostomides, “Introduction,” Funeral oration, 1-25. 

18 J. Chrysostomides identified two different versions a longer and a shorter, assuming that the latter was an 
incomplete draft which did not include all the paragraphs or contained modified passages The manuscript 
tradition and the differences between the two texts have been analyzed by J. Chrysostomides, "Introduction," 
in Funeral oration, 27-53. 

19 Tod evoebeotatov Kai pidoxptotov BaciMéoGg Kupod MavounA rop IIaAotoAóyou Adyos émwáqQiog eig tóv 
avtddeAgov avtod deondtnv nopQupoyévvntov xüpiv OEeddwpov tóv IIaAot0Aóyov pyOeic éniónujoavrog siç 
Tedondvvnoov tob Baoikgwo. On the date of the first performance of the oration see J. Chrysostomides, 
“Introduction,” Funeral oration, 30. 

? See Appendix 11. 

^ Epistolario di Guarino Veronese, ed. Remigio Sabadini, vol. 2, 930a and 930b, 678-680. Most likely, Isidore also 
helped the emperor with the writing of the oration. See C. Patrinelis and D.Z. Sophianos, Manuel Chrysoloras 
Epistolary discourse, 38-39 and J. Chrysosotomides, "Introduction," Funeral oration, 29. 
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be part of the audience in higher numbers than the spectators of the Olympic 
games. It seemed appropriate that the funeral oration be read before the ritual, and 
the messenger of the book was summoned for this purpose. [...] Good Gazes read 
the first part in a quiet and even mode, raising his voice little by little, to a piercing 
tone, inasmuch as it was needed and the order of the logos demanded. AAA ¿nei 
toívuv kev ý npoOsoyía Kal ý rjuépa rof Etouc, xaO'f]v ó cùgnuoúuevoç uevéotn 
t@v (6e, teAetr] 5é Eri cfjoe yfyvetat, nrapfjv u&v ó návta dpiotoc Kai Aaunpóratoc 
SEOTOTNG, rapfjv SE Kal ó ApxlEepEvs Kal d yepovota Aë Kal t&v Goov Ékkpitóv TE kai 
xaOapóv tod iepatikoO KataAdyov. Kai roð uov o£ ovdeic &xijv: ovveppeov yap 
ğnavteç émi tr|v ákpóaotv uov rj vv 'OAvuníaotw &ycvov oi Deorot, Kañòv 
totyapoóv ESOKEL xai MPOOHKOV TIPO THIS TEAETHIC TOV &ritáqiov &ávayivookso0at, kal 
ó tod B(BAou Siakoptotis Emil voóto MpooeKaAeito [...] en'éxeivw dé T'aCfj ó xaAóq 
&v£yívooxe, TO HEV TIPATOV pépa kai OMAADS TV NXW néurnov, FOTO pKpOV Aë 
THV Qovr|v únepaípwv £g Sidtopdv ti kai yeywvdc, Soov te &xpf|v Kal r| ré àmcei 
tov Adyou.” 


Like in the case of most of his texts, the emperor circulated the Funeral oration among 
the members of his literary court. No less than five commentaries to this text have survived, 
pointing to the popularity the emperor wished to assign to the speech. Thus, George Gemistos 
Plethon wrote a preface (mpo8ewpia) in which he lists the issues discussed in the Oration and 
gives short descriptions of the main units of the text.” Another of Manuel's friends, the monk 
Joasaph, wrote a shorter preface which he entitled On the nature of the oration (Mepi tod 
XAPAKTHpos toà Aóyov).^ In addition, several manuscripts contain three other short notes in 


prose or verses, by the emperor himself, Matthew Chrysokephalos, and a certain Demetrios 


5 


Magistros, perhaps Demetrios Chrysoloras.^ The most substantial commentary, which 


belonged to Manuel Chrysoloras, was written in the form of an encomium on the emperor's 
literary skills% and provides detailed comments on the different aspects of the epitaphios: 
adherence to and departure from, the established model of funeral orations, the personality of 
deceased person, the participants at the commemoration, etc.” Chrysoloras listed a wide range 


? Isidore of Kiev, "Lettres du hieromonaque Isidore, dans la suite metropolitain de Kiev,” Analecta Byzantino 
Rossica, ed. W. Regel, Sankt Petersburg, 1891, letter 5, 66.24-67.17. 

5 For a translation of Plethon's preface of the Funeral oration see Appendix 12. 

Joasaph the Monk, "IIepi tod xyapaxcfipog too Aóyov;" ed. J. Chrysostomides, Funeral oration. 

5 These five pieces, among which Plethon's is the most extensive are included in J. Chrysostomides' edition (p. 

67-72). In the Vindob. phil. gr. 98 the texts of Manuel Chrysokephalos and Demetrios Magistros were placed at 

the end of the text. 

The exact title of Chrysoloras' text is unknown, although it is doubtless addressed to Emperor Manuel II 

(Manuel Chrysoloras, Epistolary discourse, 50.) Commenting on the emperor's literary achievements in the 

Funeral oration Chrysoloras says: où õè tov Bíov tovtov song, BaoUukfic te Kai noArikfic naðeíaç tónov 

čonvaç xai obk éketvou uóvov otjÀnv &AA& kai oiov Sei tov &pxovta dc eivai &võpiávta gotnoac, Sv 

náa uv £ógi£a £v ceavt, a0tóc nÀáotn Kal texvitns tovtov kal iov yevóuevoç [...] kai tç BaoUukfig 

abtitc dpetiic àvõpiàç civar. AgSwxac 68 Hiv dur" éxetvov Kai tn IeAorovvijoo Kai tov óucvupov abtTa 

ETEPOV WG TUVOdVot EKEivov. AAAG TO HEV rjuecépov HEPOG návta KAAGG £xei (64. 26-30). 

7 CG Patrinelis and D.Z. Sophianos, ed., MavourjA XpvooAwpé Adyos npoç tov MavourjA B’ TaAatoAdyo (Manuel 
Chrysoloras and His Discourse Addressed To The Emperor Manuel II Palaeologus), Athens: Akademia Athenon, 
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of qualities of the oration. He started with power, beauty, and honor (d0vautc, x&AXoc, and 
à£ícya) and finished with precision, intensity, solemnity, majesty, inventivity, diversity, order, 


coherence, etc.” 


6.2. The rhetorical template and the compositional structure of the Funeral 
oration 


Like any epitaphios logos, one of the chief function of this text was to praise Theodore, the 
emperor's brother and deceased ruler of Morea. Yet, it is also true that the extent and the 
variety of the other elements included in the text infuse the oration with new meanings and 
messages which go beyond sheer eulogy. In this section, I will be mainly concerned with 
identifying and analyzing the author's strategies and techniques that were used in building 
political messages. I envisage here two major aspects which pertain to the author's craft: first, 
the use of a rhetorical template enunciated long before, and, second, the narrative of events in 
the Peloponnese which, in my opinion, is decisive for formulating and conveying an imperial 
message. Both these aspects highlight the issues which Manuel constantly plays against each 
other in this oration: the portraiture of his brother, the history of the Peloponnese, and his 


own involvement in the politics of the region. 


The ancient theory of topoi and the Funeral oration 

In the present case, the principles enunciated by ancient theory of rhetoric represents a 
valuable hermeneutical device for understanding this text. Most of all, it enables one to chart 
with a certain degree of precision the changes of form, content, and attitude which were 
effected by the revival of classical models. 

Funeral orations held a prominent place in both the society and the literary culture of 
the Hellenic world. Ever since Thucydides'rendition of Pericles' speech commemorating the 
death of the Athenian heroes, texts of this kind have been constantly produced and copied as 
models.” The Athenian historian established a model which combined elements from two 
other genres: panegyrics and biography. As a result, this double determination reflecting both 
a set of ethical standards and a historical treatment respectively, left deep traces in the fabric 


2001. 

^ Manuel Chrysoloras, Epistolary discourse, 74.31-75.28: dxpiPeia, dervotns, osuvótnc, ueyaAonpéneia, ¿nívoia, TO 
TOUKIAOV xai rukvóv kai xatvóv TOV vonuátwv, tá&u, ovvéxeia, TO oikeiov Kai TO kaOapóv CC A€EEWS, tr|v 
diaddurovoay Du "ër pav. 

2 Other notable funeral discourses which circulated in the ancient world belong to the canonical orators Lysias, 
Hypereides, Demosthenes, and Naucrates. Their works are treated by Dionysius of Halicarnassus in his Art of 
Rhetoric V1.1-4. 
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of the genre. The implications of this double determination have been extensively treated by L. 
Pernot in a comprehensive two volume study entitled La rhétorique de l'éloge dans le monde gréco- 
roman, which, although treating mainly ancient and late-antique productions, remains relevant 
for the present analysis.” 

A cursory look at the corpus of extant funeral orations reveals a variety of ways to 
approach the event of an individual's death. Thus, depending on circumstances, some authors 
focused more on praising the dead person's character while others, in lengthier compositions, 
preferred to spice up the encomium with a more detailed account of the individual's activities 
and of their effects on the present state of affairs. In addition, funeral orations included 
compulsory sections which were meant to express their authors' grief and sentiments of loss. 
Especially in the introduction and the epilogue, they included elements borrowed from 
another popular funerary genre, the monody, which was a shorter piece of writing dedicated 
exclusively to the mourning of a person. On such occasions the mourners would emphasize 
nothing but the qualities and virtues of the deceased person. In the Palaiologan period, the 
most extensive treatment of the genre of funeral orations belongs to Manuel Chrysoloras in his 
commentary on the Funeral oration. Significantly, apart from mentioning the different parts 
which such a text should have, Chrysoloras also noticed the necessity for a funeral oration to 
have a pedagogical function.” 

The inclusion of the epitaphios in Menander's Nepi &rióeutikov," a handbook of 
rhetorics in late antiquity, indicates that the prevailing view was to regard funeral orations as 
pieces of demonstrative rhetoric. Menander's discussion of epitaphioi under the heading of 
encomia touched upon various aspects of the genre like its history, performance, and typology. 
In addition, the rhetorician gave details on the arrangement and the content of each chapter to 
be included in a funeral oration. Given the wealth of details about different techniques and 
strategies, it comes as no surprise that this theoretical text became essential for subsequent 
generations of writers of funeral orations. In Byzantium, Menander's rules were used as guides 
for composing different kinds of speeches, while their audience is well attested by a significant 
number of extant manuscripts dating especially from the later periods. As a matter of fact, 


most of the late Palaiologan funeral orations, such as Makarios Makres' and the Anonymous 


?  L, Pernot, La rhétorique de l'éloge dans le monde gréco-roman, vol. 1, Paris: Institut d'études augustiniennes, 1993, 
110-137. 
* Manuel Chrysoloras, Epistolary discourse, 71.10: Kai roAA& õè Aña vv xpnotywv £v toig Enitagiois Adyots 
noiógvóyeOa. 
32 Menander Rhetor, Treatise 1. TeveOhidiv Aroipnotc roi emderxtiKav. Iepi émióeucrikóv, ed. DA. Russel and N.G. 
Wilson. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1981, 418.6-422.4. 
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Funeral oration (Vat. gr. 632) largely followed these prescriptions.” 


In light of these preliminary observations with regard to the genre of epitaphioi, the first 


stage of my discussion of the literary and rhetorical strategies used in this oration will consist 


of a summary of the oration based on an overview of the ways in which the author complied to 


the rules of the genre which he adopted. Thus, the ancient theory of topoi, defined as thematic 


rubrics according to which facts were arranged, provide an appropriate and coherent 


conceptual framework. In Byzantium several lists of such topoi circulated together with the 


above mentioned rhetorical textbooks of Menander, Hermogenes, or Aphthonius. The model 


established long before especially by Isocrates' Evagoras and subsequently theorized in other 


rhetorical treatises presented the following succession of units:* 


| parents of the praised individual; 

| country; 

birth; 

childhood: physical and moral qualities; 

adult age: the period until the coming into power and the period of rule; 
general comparison with heroes of the past; 

1  makarismos. 








Following this structure, the Oration makes use of a similar string of basic elements.” At 


the outset of his oration, Manuel states that his speech remained subject to the canons of the 


panegyric: 


The established norm of panegyrics lays down that before honoring the dead with praise, his 
country and parents should also be acclaimed, especially when they are indeed men of 
significant virtue and great fame. IIporpénei uv ov ó vóuog TOV éyKWUiwv, npó TOD 
KOOMELV coUe rpokeiiévoug eic e0qnyuíav, Thv &veykoqiévmv aurov kai A KUL TOUS yovéaq 
roi An lou, xa u&Ao0' órav TUXWoLW oDxoi Kai dpetfjg où oyikpác Kal SdENC oU uevpíag 
ueceoxnkóres. * 


This passage which leaves no doubt regarding the nature of the Oration, stands as a short 


definition of panegyrics as it was accepted by any educated Byzantine. With this statement 


Makarios Makres, Epitaphios (A. Sideras, Unedierte byzantinische Grabreden, 309-326) and the anonymous funeral 


oration edited by Ch. Dendrinos, "An Unpublished Funeral oration on Manuel II Palaeologus; in 
Porphyrogenita. Studies in Honor of J. Chrysostomides, Aldershot: Ashgate, 2003, 441-451. 
The scheme is presented and discussed in L. Pernot's La rhétorique de l'éloge dans le monde gréco-roman, vol.1, 
137. 
The order (vá£ic) of compositional rubrics, is strictly respected throughout the oration, according to most 
generic precepts. Manuel alternates these emotional sections with narrative or descriptive units which 
entirely neglect Theodore' s figure. And with regard to another rhetorical category, dxoAov@ia, or the 
succession of the compositional sections, transitions are usually marked by anticipating the content of what 
is to come or by directly addressing the audience. 
79.6-10. 
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Manuel seems to wish to indicate that he avoided any novelty and that he followed strictly the 
prescriptions enunciated in late antiquity, and consistently assumed by Byzantine writers of 
epitaphioi. From this point of view, the Funeral oration does not present any peculiarities. It dealt 
with the family, education, virtues, deeds, and death of Theodore, Despot of Morea and 
accordingly it was divided into the following sections: a proem (xgooíutov), accounts of 
fatherland (natpic), family (yévoc), nurture (avatpogn), education Droäeiol, ways of living 
(enitndevuata), deeds (npd&eic), comparison (oóykpioic), concluding with topoi typical of 
funerary speeches: lamentation (0pfjvoc) and consolation (napapvOía).” 

The first segment of the speech, the proem established a strong emotional contact with 
the audience: 


What should I say to you who are present here when I myself have no strength to 
speak, nor do I see you capable of listening attentively to my words? This 
tremendous calamity has left me speechless and I know that you who have received 
benefits at the hands of this greatly mourned man, are similarly distressed. “AAAG 
ti kal qOÉyEc ua npóc óu&c, à rapóvrec, UC avtòç Aéyew loxócv UNO’ GuëC Spav 
Ovvayévouc kaðapàv trv &kor|v orooyeiv toic Aóyotc; 'Eué te yàp &qcovía katéoyev 
ónó tfjg ueyíotrg tautnoi ovupopãç Hud te Todt’ oióa naðóvraç, oc 6 viv 
O0pnvoóuevoc Siaygyovev eb roiv? 


Unlike other prooimia, this one insists on the mourner's emotional outbursts. The author gives 


details on his sentiment of loss which caused him physical suffering: 


From the moment when the man we mourn was snatched away from this world 
that he might receive the reward of the virtue by which he lived and died, I was 
cleft in two and can hardly breathe. "Eywye diya vunQeig aq’ f| 6 vóv Əpnvoúuevoç 
¿E dvOpwnwv é&yéveto, AnWouevoc yépa tic dpetfjg, f| kal ovuuepíoxe xoi 
ovvameAnAube, uóyic &varveiv toxóo* Ge yap 0 ovuoopá.? 


This section is closely connected with the following part, the intention (mpd8¢o1c),*° which 
bridges the two succeeding sections and brings further explanation on the nature of the 
following section, the nobility (ebyévera) of the deceased. While Manuel admits that 
traditionally a panegyric should eulogize the nobility of family and place of birth of the 
individual under focus, he introduces a slight modification: thus he expresses doubts regarding 


the necessity to comply to this rule in the given circumstances” and plainly asserts that the 


? Also listed in the introduction to the edition of the speech by J. Chrysostomides “Introduction,” 27. 

55  75.1-79.5. The translations used in this chapter are from the J. Chrysostomides' edition of the Funeral Oration. 

9? — 7741-13. 

^  79.6-24. 

^ 79, 27-30: “Iva yàp cuvéópaye tooobtoc u£v owpds dyaOGv kai unõéva AéAn0e tHv andvtwv, napéxer dé nüci 
Oavuáčerv ExnAnttopévoic tà xacopÜcyaca, ook &voykotog 6 vóuog ODTOS ALTA ye TOUT [...] civar Soxe?. 
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this rule was superfluous:” 

For who does not know that the fatherland of this man was the great City, I speak of 

Constantinople? Tic yàp m&vtwv ovK oidev, wo ein uev T ueytot nódig, tv 

Kwvotavtivov enuí, [...] dote kai Seio8a1 mon! Etépov todto uavO&verv;? 
As a consequence of the insistence on the private emotion and of this technical assumption, in 
the end, Constantinople gets a very brief encomium which includes only a praise for its fame 
of its founder, Constantine, and of being the reigning City (BaotAevovoa ndA1c).“ In order to 
cut a long story short and move to the following section, Manuel then qualifies Constantinople 
with two nouns suggesting a complete parental imagery, fatherland and “mother-city” (natpic 
and untpdmoAtc).” At this point, the emphasis on the Constantinian model seems contiguous 
with the early Palaiologan image of Michael VIII as New Constantine. It is also worth noticing 
here that, by contrast, Isidore of Kiev's panegyric addressed to Manuel's son John included an 
extensive praise of the City which stood as a core part of the entire panegyric. As for 
Theodore's parents and ancestors, they are treated in few lines that stress their role as 
emperors in an uninterrupted series of rulers." Manuel's partial overlooking of details 
pertaining to his brother's nobility (evyéveia) also noticed by Manuel Chrysoloras in the 
Epistolary discourse, mirrors a rather rare habit among ancient authors of panegyrics. 
Menander himself rebuked those authors who, when praising emperors, started their eulogy in 
medias res.? From this point of view, Manuel seems to have wished both to comply to the rule of 
a proper encomium and, at the same time, to instill the idea of Theodore's significance in state 
hierarchy. 

The ensuing rubrics, education (roiógí(a) and nurturing (&vatpoqi), which touch more 

closely on the Despot's personality, received more attention than the previous ones. This 
rubric begins with the account of his earliest age.? Theodore's qualities were twofold: 


? 81.4: neptttóv. 

^ 81.5-6. 

^  83.13-30. This is not the case with Isidore's slightly later Panegyric which goes into the details of the City's 
glorious past. Further on the praise of Constantinople: A. Rhoby, "Stadtlob und Stadtkritik,” in Byzantinische 
Sprachkunst. Studien zur byzantinischen Literatur gewidmet Wolfram Hórandner zum 65. Geburtstag, eds. M. 
Hinterberger and E. Schiffer, Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2007, 277-296. 

^ 83.13. 

^5 136.14. 

7 83.31-85.20. 

5  Chrysoloras also noticed that the emperor overlooked the parents, Epistolary discourse, 95.1: nepi Aë tic 
natpíóoc xai tv yovéov tows tic épei cog toAAà Einetv Exwv £u nepi AVTOV, Kai tadta oqóópa yevvařa kai 
o£uvá, tabta rapéAuec. 'Eyo Aë venu), xai oic cipka nepi aùtõv Kal oic Exwv Aéyew napéópayec, TAÚTNV TE 
KaKEtvous eic oneppoAr|v kooufjoot kai EEGpan. 

^ Menander II, 370, 9-10, 12-28. L. Pernot discussed the few cases of ancient panegyrists who neglected to treat 

&Uyéveia: La rhétorique de l'éloge, vol.1, 258-259. 

85.21: £cpáqn uèv pacUukGc, ék naíðwv dé ebetkvy trv eveviav. 
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intellectual- he excelled in rhetorical studies like no one else” and physical- he proved military 
abilities.? Such values were also echoed in other contemporary pieces of writing. Demetrios 
Kydones and Manuel Kalekas addressed Theodore in several letters written in the usual elite 
idiom which leads one to the conclusion that he possessed the usual educational background of 
an upper-class Byzantine.” 

Like in the previous rubrics, there is little novelty in the discussion of virtues (apéta1)™ 
where Theodore is portrayed as wise, righteous, courageous, unswerving,” and, above 
everything, temperate and maintaining the moderation in his actions. More substantial than 
the previous rubrics, the section of émtndebuata®’ follows as well the usual generic 
prescriptions:? it embraces the Despot's way of life, the attitude adopted in various situations 
and towards certain people, the career envisaged since youth, his conduct, and ethical 
disposition. All in all, so far, the author's attitude is unsurprisingly highly laudatory. 

It is the section of actions and deeds (npdéetc),* which theoretically were meant to 
illustrate Theodore's excellence and which occupy the largest part in the oration. According to 
his own words in the incipit of the section® Manuel, does not recount all of his brother's deeds, 
but operates a selection of facts beginning from the period before the arrival in the 
Peloponnese until the recovery of the major stroongholds in the region previously sold to the 
Knights Hospitaller. This section abounds in details not only of Theodore's deeds but also of 
other episodes from Peloponnesian history: the rebellions of the local archontes, the settlement 


of a significant Albanian population in the region, the Ottoman attempts to increase their 


95  85.24- 87. 

? 87.10-87.22. 

5 Eg. Kydones, Letters 293, 313, 322, 336, 366, 414, 421, 425, 427, 442. On Theodore's education: Demetrios 
Kydones, Letters, 322: Xápig oot Kai toO ypéáwoi xai tod usta KdAAOUG TOTO noiífjcat. ov yàp (4) otpatiótn 
u&AAov ñ prjvopi toraðta ypd@ev npoof[ke. 

^ 87.23-89.21. 

5  87.24-25. 

"  89.1-21. 

? This section is not about the office, but about the usual conduct of the young individual. As the npá&eig were 
reserved to the adult age, the émitndevuata would be considered as revealing a character and a moral 
disposition (80c, «pónoc, npoaípsoic). 

5 Menander II defines it as: Evde1éig tod Bou xai tfjg npoaipéoeoG &veu npá&eov dyovionikóv, in ITepi 
&móeikrikàv. Menander Rhetor, ed. D. A. Russel and N. G. Wilson. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1981: 384, 20-21. 

5  97,3-211.12. Concerning the npá£eic, the dominant view has been usually the one formulated by Cicero who 
recommended that panegyrists should praise only the most recent deeds, Part. 75; Men. II, 391, 26-27; 415, 19- 
21. 

* Funeral oration, 97.3-8: "So far we have spoken only briefly and we think that we have thoroughly proved that 
your Despot's nature deserved great praise. But though I may need to substantiate this further, as far as 
possible, I shall speak briefly, since to give a detailed account of this man of blessed memory's achievements is to 
usurp the task of the historian. For the same reason I shall not recount everything he did, since the magnitude of 
his achievements prevents me from expatiating on each one singly and their number-for they are 
innumerable-makes it impossible to describe them all in proper sequence." 
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influence in the region, the negotiations with the Latins, and, most of all, the temporary sale of 
Byzantine cities to the Hospitallers. Although it follows a chronological order, it does not end 
with the Despot' s death which occurred right at the time of a long series of negotiations 
leading eventually to the pacification of the peninsula. 

After the npáčeıç comes the comparison (obyxptotc) with the ancient heroes.“ Roughly, 
this rubric supports a division in two parts: one dealing with his deeds comprising a 
comparison with a series of Homeric heroes and with his ancestors; and a second part which 
deals with his fatal illness. The latter comparison triggers a further parallel to Job's sufferings. 

The lamentation (0pfjvoc),? in fact an integrated monody, is primarily a description of 
the mourner's feelings. The emperor enhances this section with a dialog between the author 
himself and the members of the audience asked to offer emotional support to the emperor in 
expressing his grief. The use of the dialog in a funeral oration might indicate an influence of 
the homiletic tradition, the only oratorical genre which included occasional conversations 
between the performer and the audience." The final section, the epilogue (émíAoyoc), 
corresponding to the peroration, includes the usual blessing (uaxapiopdc) and an exhortation 


addressed to the audience to endure the loss with dignity and faith in God. 


Having identified the main rubrics of the rhetorical template in use in the Funeral 
oration, I will now turn to looking briefly into the ways in which Manuel handled these strict 
rules in the praise of his brother. In broad terms these rhetorical rules were connected with 
handling two major categories of rhetorical practice: inventio and dispositio of subject matter. 
As Menander had already noticed in the Nepi enidSerxtiK®v, orators often exercised their 
freedom in complying to these rules.“ 

A way leading to the identification of authorial peculiarities in terms of inventio and 
dispositio is to look more carefully at the choice of details provided in the main section of the 
text, Theodore's mpdéeic. Doubtless, the emperor as well as his audience had knowledge of 
more events than was revealed in the oration; instead, the author selected only a limited 


number of episodes purged of any negative implications for the Despot' s activity. The most 


9$ — 211.13- 233.14. 

€ — 233.15. 

$ M. Cunningham, "Dramatic device or didactic tool? The function of dialogue in Byzantine preaching" in E. 
Jeffreys ed, Rhetoric in Byzantium, Aldershot: Ashgate, 2003, 101-116. 

9 Eg. the use of formulas like ččeotí oot, obdev KwAVEL, wç &v vic BogiAmot in Menander II, 382.4; 384.3; 404.29. 
For the discussion on the orator's liberties see L. Pernot, “Règles et liberté de composition,” in La rhétorique de 
l'éloge dans le monde gréco-roman, 251-253. 
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striking element which he does not mention is the alliance with the “barbarian” Ottomans 
against the local powerful Byzantines. The selection of details goes hand in hand with the 
sequence of topoi: like many other orators who adjusted the rules according to their subject 
matter,” Manuel eliminated from his encomium entire rubrics such as yéveouc, or tóyn. 

As for the length of the oration, it must first be noticed that while, in general, there was 
no limit concerning the length of epideictic speeches,“ funeral celebrations were commonly 
regarded as a genre of reduced length. In the case of monodies, the other major funerary type, 
it was strictly prohibited for authors to exceed a hundred and fifty lines. The primary reason 
for cultivating brevity was certainly the chagrin of the speaker and of the participants in the 
ceremony.” Late Palaiologan funeral, orations comply to this model of brevity. However, in 
the present case, it appears that Manuel draws equally on the genre of imperial orations 
(BaotAtKoi Aóyo) which had no limit for developing each of their constituent topoi.? 
Consequently the oration often expands in directions departing from the exclusive 
presentation of Theodore's personality: it praises the Knights Hospitaller for their bravery, it 
rebukes the Ottomans as savage barbarians, or it highlights different aspects of the larger 
political context within which Theodore's actions had to be motivated. Nonetheless, despite its 
considerable length, the speech retains its oral character emerging especially from the 
references to a group of listeners present at the public delivery of the oration. 

So much for the analysis of the inventio and dispositio of the topoi in this speech. The 
arrangement of rubrics indicates that the oration closely follows a conventional scheme. 
However, as suggested above, the most substantial rubric, the way of life (émitndedpata) and 
the deeds (1pá£eic), received a very different treatment which, arguably, illustrated a tendency 


towards altering the genre of funeral orations by Manuel himself. 


6.3. The narrator and the narrative 


Habitually, these two sections (€mtndevpata and mpdéetc) included several narrative vignettes 


$  Pernot gives a long series of examples of omissions of topoi: for instance the family is omitted by Dion XXVIII, 

9; XXIX, 2-3; Aristides, Eteones, 3 (forerunners and parents); Panegyric of Kyzikos, 23; the fatherland: 

Aristides, Alexander 5; Lucian, Imagines 2, La rhétorique, vol. 1, 156. 

Lucian, On authority. 18. oy Got abtod uétpov vevouoOetnyévov. 

* E.g. Dion, XXIX, 2. 

$ Makarios Makres for instance wrote a brief funeral oration on the emperor. Likewise the manuscript Vat. gr. 
632 includes another rather brief funeral oration for the emperor. 

9 J, Chrysostomides also noticed that Manuel's Funeral oration was not based exclusively on the tenets of 
&ntáqioi but it also borrowed from the BacUuxof, “Introduction,” 28. 
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that highlighted the virtuous character of the deceased person.” The account of an individual's 
deeds represented the main feature which differentiated epitaphioi from monodies, consolatory 
orations (mapapvOntikol Adyou), or lamentations (0pfjvoU, shorter pieces of funeral rhetoric 
delivered right after the death of an individual in the form of a lamentation. Noticeably, in the 
case of the Funeral oration these narrative constituents take on extended dimensions, which 
render Manuel's text one of the lengthiest examples of its type in Byzantine literature.” 
Connected to that, there is yet another feature that distinguishes Manuel's epitaphios from 
other similar productions. Thus, while the text is centered around the representation of 
Theodore's image as a just and capable ruler, the author also unveils two other aspects 
reflecting his experience as emperor: his own role in the development of events in Morea and a 
brief history of Morea as part of the Byzantine state. 

Indeed, interestingly enough, Manuel provided a wide range of details regarding not 
only his brother's activities but also the political history of the Despotate.” In doing so, he 
operated a careful selection of what he presented as relevant political or military events,” 
leaving aside equally important pieces of information about Theodore's activities. As a result, 
in his account only several major episodes receive more attention: the rebellion of Andronikos 
IV in Constantinople in 1376-1379 during which most of the members of the Palaiologan family 
were imprisoned, the pacification of Morea after the arrival of Theodore in 1382, Bayezid's 
attempts to increase his influence, the meeting of the regional Christian leaders in Serres 
(1393), and the sale of Peloponnesian strongholds to the Knights Hospitaller (1400). 

Understanding Manuel's strategy to integrate different rhetorical and ideological 
elements of an encomium in a narrative thread requires a close reading of the account of 
events embedded in the oration. Drawing on concepts from the domain of narrative theory, in 
the following section I will focus on two aspects: the narrator and the narrative technique 
employed in order to fuse the different reports of events from the history of Morea into a 
single, yet multifaceted, story. 


From the outset, it should be noted that, in many ways, the narratives included in 


” See for instance the contemporary anonymous epitaphios on Manuel II, Ch. Dendrinos, “An Unpublished 
funeral oration on Manuel II Palaeologus,” in Porphyrogenita. Studies in Honor of J. Chrysostomides, 441-451. 

7 A. Sideras described Manuel's oration as the longest Byzantine funeral oration, Die byzantinischen Grabreden, 
(Vienna, 1994), 316. J. Chrysostomides also noticed its unusual length, “Introduction,” 27. 

” For the use of the term "Despotate" see R.-J. Loenertz, "Aux origines du despotat d'Epire et de la principauté 
d'Achaie," B 43 (1973): 361, n. 3. 

"7 kal év otc 68 TÍ TÕV ékeívo nenpayuévov napoxpéyeic, Dofug ti Bee Sid rof rapoAeínew kal óneppoAnv 
Kai opodpdtnta énaívov, we te, xoi 6v àv Aéyei; &apprjónv kai AC Ov otyü 6v Ov Aéyov f] otyGv ebotóxog 
brovoeiv didwe, ueyíorag avTH tag £opnuíag nAékeoQat. Manuel Chrysoloras, Epistolary discourse 111.6-10. 
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pieces of public oratory still form a puzzle for the student of ancient Greek and Byzantine 
rhetoric. Such narratives have been constantly overlooked by the scholars who focused 
primarily on categories central to the rhetorical analysis usually employed in the investigation 
of oratorical texts: argumentation and manipulation of technical categories such as figures of 
speech or topoi.” A case in point illustrating the treatment of narratives in Byzantine oratorical 
texts” is a recent volume on Byzantine narrative.” While it touches on narratives included in 
texts intended for public performance in religious contexts, it deals exclusively with narrative 
genres par excellence, such as history and hagiography. Similarly, in another recent overview of 
narrative in Byzantine literature, the authors focused on hagiography, romance, and 
historiography, downplaying the significance of narrative accounts included in other genres.” 
A rather singular study on oratorical narrative by O.-J. Schmitt investigated the historical 
content in Isidore of Kiev's Panegyric for John VIII Palaiologos. However, while the study 
acknowledges the role of narrative account in this extensive late Byzantine basilikos logos, it is 
limited to a presentation of the historical information and does not further explore the 


orator's narrative strategies or the adaptation of narrative to the requirements of an oration.” 


6.3.1. The narrator 
Before proceeding to the investigation of the ways in which these related episodes were 
connected into a single narrative, I will first consider how the emperor fashioned himself as a 


narrator. Certainly, Manuel was not an innovator of rhetorical techniques: authors of epideictic 


^ Another reason for marginalizing the study of narratives in oratory could be that speeches have been 
customarily judged as non-narrative texts. However, it is no less true that just as many narratives include 
non-narrative elements, often, speeches embed sophisticated narratives. In fact, already in Antiquity 
speeches were treated together with the genus mixtum of narrative. In his Rhetoric, Aristotle assigned a central 
position to narratives in his theory of internal arrangement of speeches, tdé1c. Aristotle listed dynos 
together with other major speech units: preface, npooíytov, proof - miotic, and epilogue - éníAoyoc, and 
conceived it as a highly argumentative element. Certainly, in practice, substantial or complex narratives 
rarely attained such a prominent position in oral speeches. Often, orators preferred rather to include 
narrative snippets in other sections as well, while the dirjynots itself was frequently interrupted by panegyric 
sections or W@yot. 

^ Perhaps, due to these difficulties in the analysis of oratorical narratives, it is only recently that scholars have 

begun investigating them more systematically. For instance, the volume edited by I. de Jong, Narrators, 

Narratees, and Narratives in Ancient Greek Literature, Leiden: Brill, 2004 sets apart a chapter discussing the 

features of narratives used by ancient orators like Andocides, Antiphon, Demosthenes, Lysias, or Isocrates 

used in their texts for purposes of argumentation in civil trials, M. Edwards, "Oratory," in Narrators, narratees, 

and narratives, 317-356. 

J. Burke et alii, Byzantine Narrative. Papers in Honor of Roger Scott, Melbourne, 2006. 

7” "However neatly crafted and indispensable narrative passages, explicit or implied, may be to this or that type 
of non-narrative literature, they are nevertheless interludes, a contributing but minor key in the formal 
arrangement and impression of the work as a whole," E.C. Bourbouhakis and I. Nilsson, “Byzantine Narrative: 
the Form of Storytelling in Byzantium" in A Companion to Byzantium, 2010, ed. by Liz James, 265. 

^ OJ. Schmitt, "Kaiserrede und Zeitgeschichte im späten Byzanz: ein Panegyrikos Isidors von Kiew aus dem 
Jahre 1429,” JOB 48 (1998): 209-242. 
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rhetoric resolved the tension resulting from the use of both narrative accounts and literary 
portraits either by relying more on chronological accounts or by classifying deeds in time of 
peace and war according to ethical values and virtues.” In this vein, Manuel Chrysoloras 
noticed the paradox of the epitaphioi which, despite their sad topic, the death of a virtuous 
individual, still had to be pleasant for the listeners: 

Funeral orations are not only just, good, and useful, but also enjoyable and capable 

to generate delight. Too émita~ious Adyous où Sikatousg uóvov Eivar kal KaAOUG 

Kal cxpeAtuouc, GAAG Kai Ndeic rcc kai cépnew SuvapEevouc.* 

For his part, Manuel openly embraced a chronological approach, and it is not only the 
arrangement of the subject matter which suggests the use of such a strategy but also his own 
observations. We are fortunate to have the author's post-factum remarks on the production of 
the text, remarks which highlight the chief role of narrative in the funeral oration. The 
emperor's letter addressed to Manuel Chrysoloras, whom he was asking for feedback on his 
composition, alluded to the aims and methods of writing an epitaphios and revealed the 
author's poetics of praise by means of narrative. The emperor states that in a laudatory text 
the account of one’s deeds is more eloquent than a sheer enumeration of qualities: 


For we consider it exactly the same thing to give a detailed account of the life of good 
men and by that very fact to adorn them with praise directly. That praise, to be 
more precise, which the account of a person's deeds evokes is undoubtedly greater 
than the simple statement that the man in question was brave, intelligent, and 
possessed of all other virtues. Hyoúueða yap tabtov kpg civarı tó te tov fíov 
TOV &yaOQv avdpav Ote&épyeoOat tó T evEnuiais avtovs áuéooc kooyueiv: UGAAOV 
d€ kai Mëtt £ratvoc &cexvóg ó ià THs THV Epywv EnidetEEwe tod tov Seiva kA GG 
otwol Aéyetv WC ávópeioc &ouv, WC DWOPWV, WS tr|v GAANV &racav Oper Exwv.*! 


Likewise, other contemporary authors noticed the strong presence of a narrative voice.” The 
preface (npo8ewpia) of the funeral oration included in Ms. Vindob. phil. gr. 98, by George 
Gemistos Plethon, after listing the initial sections of the speech, notices that Manuel recounted 
events from the recent history of Morea as well as Theodore's activities. Another 
commentator of the oration, Joasaph the Monk, also highlighted the author's extensive use of 
narratives of events in Morea embedded in the eulogy of Theodore. Finally, Manuel 
Chrysoloras' Epistolary discourse (1415), mentioned the unusual inclusion of details from the 


?  L. Pernot, La rhetorique de l'éloge, I, 134-140. 

$9 73.1. 

55 Manuel, Letters, 56. 

® In his letter to Manuel, Isidore of Kiev noticed that upon hearing the epitaphios, the participants had the 
impression that they had visualized Theodore's deeds. Cf. "Lettres du hieromonaque Isidore," 67.21-22. 

5  Foratranslation of the George Gemistos Plethon' Protheoria see Appendix 12. 

D Joasaph the Monk, Nepi rop xapaxtrpos roð Aóyov, in Manuel II: Funeral oration on his brother Theodore, 12-14.71. 
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history of the Peloponnese.” 


Apart from these observations, in the beginning of the oration the emperor addresses 


the question of the role of narrative strategy in the economy of praise. He introduces the 


section dealing with Theodore's deeds in Morea with a brief explanatory preface: 


So far we have spoken briefly and we think that we have thoroughly proved that 
your Despot's nature deserved great praise. But though I may need to substantiate 
this further, as far as possible, I shall speak briefly, since to give a detailed account of 
this man of blessed memory's achievements is to usurp the task of the historian 
(toig Epyov Exovorv iotopeiv oikeiótepov av yévowo). For the same reason I shall 
not recount everything he did, since the magnitude of his achievements prevents 
me from expatiating on each one singly and their number - for they are 
innumerable - makes it impossible to describe them all in proper sequence. My 
failure to detail them at length is, I believe, contrary to your wishes, for I know, and 
am entirely convinced, that just like those who yearn to see the portraits of their 
beloved ones, so you long to see this man's entire life, all of which is worthy of 
admiration. Perhaps in failing to declare accurately how much he had achieved I 
might also appear to be committing an injustice towards the chief performer of 
these deeds. Indeed in so far as mere willingness is concerned, I would agree with 
you and yet, I shall decline if the arduousness of the task makes it impossible for me 
to do what I would wish. [...] From the many and fine and great deeds which you all 
know to have been accomplished by him - who not long ago was still among us but 
now alas is the subject of our tears - I shall, as I have said, only actually mention a few 
of his achievements and this in a very brief manner. Nevertheless these deeds will show 
clearly that the man who achieved them was a true benefactor to mankind, to 
whom he brought great honor.* 


Essentially, this brief ars narratoria says that the emperor did not intend to present exhaustively 


the events in Theodore's life, because, on the one hand, such an attempt would have required 


the tools of a proper historian and, on the other hand, Manuel claims that it was more 


important to reflect on Theodore's virtues. Furthermore, he insists that a story like the one 


about Theodore needs to concentrate only on several basic actions, explaining at the same 


time what he means by basic (kaiptov): 


. something indicative of the natural character indicating that the soul 
passionately desires for good. For this reason I shall resist your wish and shall 
relate only a few of his achievements and as far as possibly briefly. Aéyw Aë katpia 
ócanép Zort SnAwtiKa Quoikóv idiwydtwv, Sv & tic £xet dutt eióévot EpWoav 
&ya8r|v civar. 'O0ev &ávOé£ouon xfj; BovAsic, dAtya x&v éxeivou Šiečiwv Kal ovvEAOv 
OC oidv te." 


Kai ®pepiwv Aë uvnpovetoas eig TO kotvóv, roAA& ent Tis Exeivwv Kata níotiw EnayyeAtac SreEEpyn’ Kai nepi 
TOV £keívotg Tas dqopuág THs SuvduEwS kai Tod Bou rapaoxóvrov Deopt An avipav Kai tivwv eloiv ovto1 


poaxeg oi nap’ riv. Manuel Chrysoloras, Epistolary discourse, 85. 
97. 3-25. 
99, 4- 7. 
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Nonetheless, the text does not entirely mirror these initial programmatic statements, as the 


ensuing section brings in multiple elements specific to a historical account. On the contrary, 


once he begins to unveil the story the author openly adopts a different method, which 


contradicts the previous statement: 


We must certainly relate everything and in detail, all the evils which the cities here 
suffered from the neighboring Latins and the Turks when they attacked either by 
land with cavalry or by sea with pirate vessels. In this way the land of Pelops was 
being destroyed. This happened when my mother's brother, the ruler of this land of 
Pelops, a man of noble character who knew how to govern well, died without an 
heir and was succeeded in government by his brother. IIávra u&v obv Kai Exacta 
Mpacerv, Goa TE UO TMV YEITOVOUVTWV Aatívov ai EvtavOoi MOAEIc, doa TE UO TÕV 
Toúpkwv úgíÍotavto Kaká, EMLOVTWV LEV troi EK TiS rimetpou, Emtdvtwv ð vavol 
Anotpikaic dno toO meAcyous, Kai Co d Tob MéAonoc katetpibeto tpóno, TOU HEV 
THS untpóc NU@v adeAGod, Tob xai tavtNol tic Tov TTéAonoc Apxovtos, dptotov uev 
óvtoc THY QUotv, KaAde 9€ Open ciðótog, dN cóv Díov &roAuóvtog ook Emi naıðí 
tivi, TOD SE ASEAGOD ExeEtvon tv åpxův SiadeEauEevov.® 


A closer look at the narrative confirms this tendency. Indeed, even if throughout the account 


the narrator remains aware of the difficulties resulting from the inclusion of narrative 


vignettes in a piece of epideictic rhetoric,” he amasses numerous details,” implications, and 


justifications of actions. These elements do not always add further information regarding 


Theodore's personality but instead emerge as parts of a larger representation of political local 


history. It is for this reason that, in his conclusions, the author insists to have relied on all 


possible objective facts” which aimed at offering multiple clarifications” and to provide an 


overview of the situation in the Peloponnese.” In addition, Manuel does not organize his 


narrative episodes according to a list of his brother's virtues as was the case in most panegyric 


115.7-13. 

151.22-25: "It is impossible to describe in a panegyric the ways and means by which he escaped, showing, as 
he was bound to do, how much the Sultan deserved to be spat on." 

The account includes many concrete details regarding the geographical background. The story line progresses 
through different locations: it begins in Constantinople, but shortly afterwards it moves into the Peloponnese. 
From the peninsula the action returns back on the continent, in Serres and Central Greece in the steps of 
Theodore's spectacular escape from Bayezid' s camp, and then again, it returns to Morea. Minute details on 
the location of events are provided, such as the name of the river Spercheios where Theodore was kept 
captive in Bayezid's camp (149.30.) Other examples pertain to descriptions of Moreote towns, such as Corinth 
depicted as a well fortified and large city, controlling the Isthmus and being provided with defensive works 
(175.1-3). 

155.11: "The facts clearly show that his survival and happiness were at the same time the salvation and the 
happiness of a multitude of men." 

173.6-8: "Moreover I ought to demonstrate more clearly (ca«éocvepov) how extensive the disaster would have 
been had not the situation been dealt with in this way. For if we recollect the precise time and circumstance 
the city would undoubtedly have immediately perished at the hands of the barbarians." 

129.7-9: "I wish to speak of things in general rather than of particular individuals" (BobAopar Aë ka0óAov 
Aóyov eineiv tov Seiva xai tov dSeiva napaópauov.) 
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texts™ but follows a chronological order of events. 

Accordingly, Manuel's narratorial voice takes on the features of a raconteur, rather than 
of a historian. 

But I am compelled to speak more clearly, as far as I am able, and in the course of 
my narrative (Sijynotc) to set out step by step the account of the circumstances 
surrounding this particular undertaking. It is imperative to show clearly because of 
whom it was contrived and how as a result of this drama things took a turn for the 
better. ‘Pntéov Aë fiv av ein capgotepov Kai dnodotéov éčňG tàg nepi Too 
Õpáuatoç UmooyxgoeI¢ ueračò tic dAANs Sinyrjoews. Aci yap 6A Goo capes, tivos te 
Xáptv TOUTO cuvéotr| kai GC Eic TO PEATIOV ånokatéotn Ta npåyuata tovtovi Tod 
Spa&patoc EveKa.” 

Manuel does not only constantly picture himself as an omniscient story-teller, but he 
also emerges as an ubiquitous participant in the Peloponnesian saga of the late fourteenth 
century. Three episodes illustrate his involvement.” First, during Andronikos'rebellion when 
Theodore was held captive in prison, Manuel claims to have played a major role in the dynastic 
drama of usurpation. He agrees with his father on letting Theodore out of prison, but criticizes 
John V for several other decisions. Second, in the episode of the reunion of the most important 
Byzantine leaders summoned by Bayezid in Serres, Manuel stresses his awareness of his 
brother's plans and support for Theodore in his heroic rejection of Bayezid's request of total 
submission. Third, he asserts again his knowledge and approval of another of his brother's 
major political moves, namely the sale of Morean strongholds to the Knights Hospitaller. At a 
closer look it emerges that these three instances provide most of the elements used for 
Theodore's representation in the oration. 

Hence, in terms of narrative theory, the emperor's systematic “intrusion” in the story 
indicates a homodiegetic relationship of the narrator to his account, meaning that he identifies 
himself as a character in his storyworld.” Following the same terminology of narrative theory 
the narrator of the Funeral oration can be described with the following attributes: 1. internal - he 
participates in the activities he recounts; 2. primary - there are no other narratives related by 


characters in the account; 3. overt - he controls and frequently intervenes in the development 


L. Pernot, La rhetorique de l'éloge, vol. 1, 172 

*  181.27-30. Cf. 97. 6-7. 

% An instance of Manuel's expression of his involvement in the Moreote affairs is in 113.13-16 when relating the 
circumstances in which Theodore undertook his office in the Peloponnese, he added: “and so in accordance 
with his father's decision, his mother's advice and my own, my beloved brother came to you, although it was 
hard for him to tear himself away from the arms of my father." 

? The concept of the homodiegetic narrator was introduced by G. Genette, Narrative Discourse. An Essay in Method, 

Ithaca NY: Cornell University Press, 1980, pp. 212-62. Genette describes the homodiegetic narrator as 

necessarily closer to the action than heterodiegetic narrators, who stand outside the storyworld. 
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of the story; 4. omniscient - he appears to know everything about the motivations and the 
details of the story; 5. omnipresent - there are no other narrators; and 6. dramatized - he 
frequently presents his feelings with regard to the events and engages his audience in the 
story. 

It is important to understand the author's strategy to define himself as a narrator 
because from such a perspective he offers motivations, distributes responsibilities for actions 
and makes use of his authority on a large scale in order to describe situations, or characters, be 
they protagonists or secondary characters. Thus, the narrator's strong voice interferes with 
the account especially in order to shape the necessary connections between the different 
stages of the story. His meta-narrative interventions have different purposes: they signal the 
swings between biography, eulogy, and history,” they speed up the narrative flow, anticipate 
information as proleptic statements, or simply offer off-track comments on the ongoing 
events.” The variety and frequency of narratorial interventions also underline the narrator's 
direct involvement in the story and suggest a strict control of its course. 

Reflecting this strong narrative voice, the narrator's focus does not remain fixed on 
Theodore's figure but often shifts to his own person, i.e. the emperor's, or to events from the 
history of the Peloponnese. By and large, the changes of focus are marked with conclusive or 
introductory comments." For instance, after presenting the motives behind Theodore's 
temporary and slightly compromising alliance with the Knights Hospitaller, the account goes 
on with a passage suggesting the impact of the Despot's actions on the region's capacity to 
repel further attacks. Thus, the passage opens with a statement squaring off the previous 


1 


remarks: otog oov Éxyov Aoyloudv xai nepi avtod xai nepi tæv iótov,'"' and likewise, in 


? Eg. in 133.1: But let us take up our speech and follow events in proper order (éxwye8a tv é&fjg 
&navaAáBovreg tov Adyov); or in 167.13: let us resume our speech so that we proceed in good order 
(evtdKtws). 

Here are several examples: marking ellipsis of information to be filled by the audience, e.g.105.14:,"I shall keep 

silent as to how this came about for it would be superfluous to speak of it,” 123.20, “As for the prince's extreme 

arrogance which was exposed by these events I will keep silent; 139.28-30, "Therefore being so disposed he 
accepted a piece of advice- I will not say from whom; let it be from the devil whom he bore his soul;" 
commentaries marking parallipsis, 167.12-13, "We shall proceed to unfold the drama but meanwhile let us 
resume our speech so that we proceed in good order," 149.8-9, "He succeeded in doing so, as my oration will 

soon show;" interventions commenting on the structure of the narrative, intended to signal the beginning of a 

section or to speed up the rhythm of the story, 111.3, "But let us take up our story;" 133.1, "But let us take up our 

speech and follow events in proper order;" 161.17, "I will now tell you something worthy of tears;" authorial 
interventions, 163.19, I shall not speak any more about myself, nor shall I draw out my speech by lingering on 
details and events which took place in that long absence abroad; 191. 9: "I hesitate to say this." 

100 Examples of concluding remarks are frequent: 159.19: These are the facts and they are known in many corners 
of the world; 197.15: Such were his thoughts about himself, about his own men, his friends and everybody; 
199.12: Such was the enemy and such were his schemes; 127.34: Enough! 

D 197.15. 
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another passage, Manuel uses the same strategy of changing the focus of the story by 


unexpectedly turning his attention from his brother to Bayezid's machinations. 


6.3.2. The narrative of events 

Having identified the major aspects of the narrator's voice, I will now address the nature of the 
narrative of events in the Funeral oration. The account of Theodore's deeds in the Funeral oration 
offers a wide scope for narratological analysis, since, in quantitative terms, narrative occupies 
more than half of this fairly long text. The two topical narrative sections, émitndevpata and 
xpáteic, are not isolated from one another but are connected thematically - they present facts 
connected to the political milieu of late fourteenth century, structurally - there is no other unit 
separating them and their connections are clearly marked,’ and chronologically - the actions 
presented in the npáteic section follow immediately the ones in the emtndevpata. Therefore 
they can safely be judged as a single narrative unit. Nevertheless, the accounts included in the 
two sections differ in two respects: first, the énitndevpata section reflects Theodore's behavior 


13 while in the mpdéetc, the intention is to reflect more on 


towards his parents and family, 
Theodore's military virtues and achievements.’™ Second, in the much shorter énitndevuata 
Manuel recounts only one event which ostensibly was intended to reveal Theodore's character 
and loyalty towards his brother and the legitimate emperor, John V. Chronologically this event 
dates from the time when the young Despot was still living in Constantinople and took part in 
the dynastic conflict in which Andronikos IV rose against his father and the rest of the family 
over the succession to the Byzantine throne.' On this occasion, Manuel provides numerous 
details regarding the actors in the rebellion taking place between 1376 and 1379 when, as a 
result, most members of the Palaiologan ruling family were imprisoned. 

Given this type of information, the story included in the émitndevuata section with its 
emphasis on young Theodore's character, functions as a preamble of the following chapter 
which unfolds the narrative of the Despot's mpd&e1¢ during his rule in Morea. The narrative 
does not cover the whole period of his tenure as Despot, nor the entire spectrum of the 
complicated political implications of his local rule, but is limited to a discussion of several 


landmark moments for the Byzantine state: the pacification of the region in the first years of 


12 109.6-7: "Our speech must proceed to succeeding events.” 

Im 109.4-5: "these two instances have revealed what sort of man he was to his parents, to us and to the other 
members of his family." 

Im 109.8-9: "our speech must proceed to succeeding events touching only on a few of those which have the power 
to reveal his virtue." 

15 John Barker, Manuel II Palaeologus, 24-50. 

106 101.1-103.9. 
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Palaiologan rule by diplomatic and military actions, the rising power of the Ottomans who 
were beginning to pose a real threat on the fragile Despotate of Morea, and the sale of several 
strongholds to the Knights Hospitaller with the aim to protect them from an imminent 
Ottoman attack. Owing to this selection of events, at first glance, it appears that Manuel 
designed a linear story, an epic where the elements that matter appear to be the exemplarity of 
the hero and his heroic ethos: Theodore leaves the embattled city of Constantinople and 
arrives in Morea with the express mission to reassert Byzantine control over a region where 
Latins and local lords have already created an autonomous provincial political order. This 
initial moment is signaled in 101.1: “Our troubles had piled up and the disasters of our 
misfortune had reached the climax” (Hv Zu åkuñ tà kakà Kal tà tç óvotuxíac rjuiv ¿ç &xpov 
&AqAaórco).' Following this story-line, after two decades of military efforts, punctuated by 
victories and defeats, the Peloponnese seems indeed to have acquired a certain degree of 
stability which helped the region maintain its autonomy. Again, the moment of happy ending 
is marked in the text even if it coincides with the Despot's death: "So a lasting peace was 
signed" (Kai A onovd@v yevouévov ioxupotatwv).' Based only on these two statements, the 
narrator seems to have envisioned an action progressing from an unfortunate situation to a 
much more favorable state of affairs under the beneficial influence of Theodore's virtuous 
deeds. Surprisingly enough, these commencing and concluding remarks do not mention 
Theodore, suggesting that what mattered for the narrator from the beginning was the progress 
of a sequence of different episodes and not primarily the development of characters. 

The question here remains whether Manuel really intended to create a clear-cut story 
with an action starting from a point A and ending in a point B, after passing through 
meaningful changes of situation. Such a linear story thread would rather resemble a historian's 
approach and yet, Manuel was, above all, an experienced public speaker who, constrained by 
the kairos of the speech, had to keep story and heroic portrait in balance. An answer to this 
question can be provided if we look not only at the different episodes themselves, but also at 
the messages and representations at stake, which may help us understand the specificities of a 
rhetorician's approach to historical information. 

As previously discussed, three major issues seem to matter in this story: the 
representation of Theodore as arduous military leader and skilled diplomat; the fashioning of 
Manuel's self-image as capable ruler of the Byzantine state; and the very recent history of the 


17 Cf also the initial statement in the section dedicated to the situation of Morea, 111.4: “The situation in the 
Peloponnese was grave." 
18 207.5. 
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Despotate of Morea, as part of the Byzantine state. These three aspects are developed on 
separate tracks which intersect with each other at certain points in the narrative. For each of 
them the author creates a different narrative strand or plot, with the result that they provide 
the picture of a multilayered account where the different representations of the protagonist, 
the emperor, and the historical province of Morea, while autonomous to a certain extent, often 
mirror each other. 

Naturally, the most extensively documented of these three narrative strands of the 
Funeral oration follows the trajectory of Despot Theodore's achievements. As protagonist of all 
four major episodes he remains constantly in the narrrator's focus. His profile is sharply 
outlined by several observations occurring in the laudatory preamble, when Manuel 
introduces and praises him for his virtues: 

Thus nature, character, education and humaneness produced a man devoted to his 
parents, repaying in full all that a father could wish from his son. He was greatly 
loved by his friends, to all a haven and a dispenser of every kind of blessing. OUtw 
toívuv PboEews EXWV kai rpoatpéosgoG, NAIÕEÚCEWG TE xal óe&iótqrog onfjpxe uev 
toic abtod rotpáot Ka Oc nÀnpov a A0 racépec sűčawTt dv rapa tov viðv foxew, 
orfjpxe SE toic PiAotc épaouttatoc r|v Aë tois rot Au Kal ravroðanrðv &yaððv 
npútaviç. 

These virtues are then echoed in the closure of the plot the author builds around 
Theodore's personality. Yet, while usually in panegyrics or epitaphioi the individual episodes 
were presented under the specific headings revealing categories of virtues, moral or physical, 
Manuel does not always attach his brother's specific virtues to an episode he presents. After 
the proem, the plot follows the steps of his early career in Constantinople. The first major 
event in his life, as Manuel recounts it, was the rebellion of Andronikos backed by the Genoese. 
During the rebellion, Theodore was supposed to leave Constantinople and take up office as 
Despot in Thessalonike. Yet, the Despot to-be did not want to leave his wounded brother in 
prison, and chose to stay there against the will of the father-emperor. It is at this point that the 
plot constructed around Theodore's personality intersects at times Manuel's plot of fashioning 
an imperial image, as the emperor suddenly shifts the narrative focus from the Despot to 
himself. 


A brief outline of each of the three narrative strands can help better understand their 


connections as well as their points of departure or closure. 


'? For an overview of theoretical approaches to story and plot, see H. Porter Abbott, "Story, plot, and narration,” 
in Cambridge Companion to Narrative, ed. by D. Herman, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007, 39-50. 
10 95,13, 
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Outline of Theodore's narrative 

111.4-16: Theodore is appointed Despot of Morea but delays his travel to the province because 
his mother, Helena, was still in captivity. 

113.15-16: Theodore arrives in the Peloponnese with the approval of his mother, father, and 
Manuel himself." 

115.24-27: Theodore is warmly received by the local population in Morea. 

117.2-30 : Theodore meets the resistance of the local archontes led by the nephew, one of 
Matthew Kantakouzenos' sons. 

135.30-31: Upon Bayezid's request, the Despot goes to Serres. There, he meets his brother 
Manuel and other Byzantine leaders, summoned together as vassals of the Ottoman ruler. 
147.9-25: Initially, Theodore accepts to surrender Monemvasia and Argos to the Ottomans. 
149.9-11: Theodore sends letters which would entitle the Ottoman envoys to occupy Argos. 
149.12-20: With the approval of other legates, Theodore secretly sends several of his trusted 
men to slow down the surrendering of the city of Argos. 

149.14-151.18: At the same time, Theodore flees Bayezid's camp near the river Spercheios and 
marches to Argos in order to arrive there in time before the Ottomans. 

167.9-12: Once arrived in the Peloponnese and sensing the growing Ottoman threat, Theodore 
conceals his plans of safeguarding the Despotate even to his close counselors. 

181.3-30: Theodore initiates secret negotiations with the Knights Hospitaller regarding the 
cession of a number of Byzantine strongholds. 

183.10-12: Theodore invites the Hospitallers from Rhodes and reaches a political agreement 
with them. 

185.3-4: Theodore assumes that the benefits of his plan would be understood by the rest of the 
Moreotes. 

197.28-31: Confronted with a growing discontent regarding his decision to sell the cities to the 
Hospitallers, the Despot tries to persuade his supporters that this action was appropriate. 
199,13-33: Following the agreement with the Hospitallers, Theodore signs a peace treaty with 
the Ottomans. 

207.17-22: Closure: "it is true that at first the difficulties came upon him suddenly and often 
with violence but this is a further proof of God's favor towards him. For his virtues, God's 
reward came in the form of a great success." 

m “in accordance with his father's decision, his mother's advice and my own (xpíosi uv tf toO natpóc, yvoun 


dé TH cfi; UNTPOG, yvoyun SE xai recépq), my beloved brother arrived to you." 
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While reporting on Theodore's actions, the narrator gradually builds another parallel 
narrative strand that traces the emperor's concerns and direct involvement in the internal 
affairs of Morea. Once Theodore left the City for the remote and problematic province of the 
Peloponnese, Manuel wished to project the image of a ruler concerned with the well being of 
other parts of his empire, in contact with the other important Byzantine local lords.’” 
Moreover, in terms of character status, Manuel presents himself not in a minor role or as a 
helper, a position which he rather assigns to the Knights Hospitaller, but rather as another 
protagonist.’ 

1. Outline of Manuel's narrative 
113.15-16: Manuel, together with his mother and father, approves of Theodore's appointment 
as Despot in the Peloponnese. 
135.4-5: Summoned by Bayezid Manuel arrives in Serres where he meets Theodore. 
139.14-16: While Manuel was present in Serres, his nephew, John VII, leaves his residence in 
Selymbria and enters Constantinople, thus posing a serious threat to the stability of the 
empire. In addition, he received Bayezid's support. 
149.16: Manuel is one of the few who has been informed by Theodore regarding his intention 
to simulate the surrender of Monemvasia and Argos. 
163.2- 165.9: Manuel presents himself as Theodore's only hope at a time when the Ottoman 
pressures increased. However, the emperor was unable to help his brother for he was away 
traveling in search for military support against the same Ottomans. Due to the difficulties 
encountered during his voyage, he limits himself to advertising his brother's difficulties to 
assert his authority in the region. While away in the West, Manuel was replaced by John VII, 
his nephew, with whom he had reached an agreement after a long dynastic feud. 
167.19: Manuel consents to the cession of Corinth to the Knights Hospitaller. 
171.27-30: Closure: Manuel expresses his consent to Theodore's diplomatic strategies of 
inviting the Hospitallers to undertake the defense of the Byzantine fortresses. He connects the 
beneficial intervention of the Hospitallers with the support received from them during his 


conflicts with his nephew, John VII. 


"? His involvement in the affairs of Morea under Theodore's rule, also finds expression in his sole preserved 
letter addressed to Theodore. Manuel recommends Kananos for a position close to Theodore in Morea, after 
Kananos supported the emperor against John VII: Manuel, Letters, 13, 34-36. 

'5 On the theory of narrative characters, including the position of the helper in relation to the opponents and the 
protagonist, see A. J. Greimas, Structural Semantics: An Attempt at a Method, Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1983, 207. 
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The two narrative strands which often run in parallel, of Theodore and of his brother, 
the emperor, are connected by a common theme: the plan to bring peace to Byzantine Morea. 
My contention here is that these two threads are in fact fully framed by a different narrative 
strand, that of a brief history of Morea in the late fourteenth century.’ Thus, when at the 
outset of the story, Manuel states that his wish was to speak of things in general rather than of 
individuals," he turned his attention to the big picture, that is Morea's situation. The same 
strategy emerges in the conclusion of the section on Theodore's mpééetc, in 211.13-14; here, the 
emperor shifts again the focus from his brother to the larger context of the Peloponnesian 
peninsula: 


Yet even if there were a need for a monument to his honor he raised it for himself 
and set it up and carved it with greater skill than of Pheidias. OU unv &AX et Kat 
otjAnc abt® npooóei, aùtòç EavT@ &vr|yeipé te Kal čnněev, dmotécac deli cyav, 
&yuetvov T Kata thv deäiou véxvrv, Aéyo dé tv ITeAonóvvnoov Cüiväe Ur 

In the same passage, by assimilating Morea with his audience of Moreotes, the narrator 


emphasizes the role of the community in his story: 
But I refer to the animate and rational Peloponnese, indeed to you gentlemen 
whose integrity of character has preserved a monument in everlasting honor of 
him. Aà IeAonóvvnoov dn Aéyo trjv Eupvyxdv te xoi Aoyikýv, buds ye onov 
Tous ayabovs dvdpac, tünov avdpidvtos &xetvo oWCoVTAG TH TOV TG EvKoopia 
TPO ELPNutav Tov n&vra xpóvov.!? 

This statement which converts the primary audience of the epitaphios into participants 
in the story, seems to leave aside the protagonist, Theodore. It is coterminous with the rest of 
the text which discusses the various aspects shaping the history of this Byzantine province: the 
situation on the ground before Theodore's arrival,"* factors influencing the interior and 
exterior affairs of the Despotate, and even ideological implications of certain actions such as 
the alliance with the Knights Hospitaller. 

Therefore, arguably, the narrative strand which unveils the history of Morea consists of 
a series of interconnected narratorial snippets integrated in a chronological sequence centered 
around a confrontation between the Byzantines and their enemies, predominantly the 


Ottomans. The outline of this plot provides a picture of how these episodes combine: 


'^ A methodological discussion on framing in narratives see R. Altman, A theory of narrative, New York: Routledge, 
2008, 17. 

H5 129. 7-9. 

ué 211.13-14. 

u7 213.4-6. 

111.4: Fixe rä npáyuata xoig t ITeAorovvijoG, "The situation in the Peloponnese was grave.” 
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0 Outline of Morea narrative 
115.7-10: The Peloponnese had initially suffered extreme losses especially due to 
Kantakouzenos' rebellion and the action of the Latins. Pelops' land has been utterly destroyed 
(xatetpipeto). 
119.3-5: Kantakouzenos' death brings peace to the peninsula. 
119.12-25: Upon Theodore's approval, ten thousand Illyrians settled in the mountainous regions 
of the peninsula. Although members of Theodore's entourage feared that a significant number 
of foreign newcomers would upset the local social order, it is emphasized that this move of 
population increased the security of the region.”” 
133.6-12: Background information concerning the situation in the Peloponnese before 
Theodore's arrival: the local Byzantine archontes allied with the Ottomans and imposed their 
control in the peninsula. 
133.13-24: Stalemate of the Ottomans' schemes to invade the peninsula and possibilities for 
Ottomans' action.’ 
135.2: Bayezid's plans to eliminate the Byzantine leaders by summoning them all in Serres had 
direct implications on the situation in Morea. 
141.6: The Sultan orders a eunuch to kill the Byzantine lords. 
| 141.15: Before killing the leaders, Bayezid proceeds to torturing second-rank officials. 


141.20: Bayezid sends Manuel home in order to detain Theodore afterwards. 





| 143.6: Bayezid moves southward. He passes through Macedonia and Thessaly and camps 
in Central Greece. He wished to spend sometime here for he saw that the region had 
rich pasture. 

[ 143.13 : Omur, one of Bayezid's generals, is sent to demand Argos and other places in 
the Peloponnese. Monemvasia and the neighboring villages had already been occupied, 
as ransom for the Sultan. 

153.3-6: Theodore's escape from Bayezid's trap triggers a series of fortunate events in the 
Peloponnese and beyond, especially in Attica." 
157.2-19: In the aftermath of Theodore's flight, Bayezid tries to minimize this personal defeat 


n° 119.23: “Well then, to have the Illyrians, in addition to the forces of the Peloponnese which in themselves 
were not small, was of greatest assistance." According to Manuel, the arrival of the Albanians changed the 
balance of forces in favor of the Byzantines in the Peloponnese. 

7?" "For they perceived that the barbarian army in Europe was wholly engaged there and could not easily march 
into the Isthmus, while at the same time obeying the Sultan's commands." 

7"! "His escape set free the whole of the Peloponnese from impending bondage; it liberated Thebes, Athens, 
Megara; it liberated the Illyrians and a great number of barbarian nations. 
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and retreats. During the retreat he plunders Thrace and gathers resources for an army led by 
his general Evrenos which he later sends against Theodore. 

157.23-159.17: The Peloponnesians are besieging the Ottoman possessions in the region close to 
the Isthmus of Corinth. In their turn, the Ottomans are receiving help not only from the 
sultan's army but also from many local Byzantines. 

161.17-29: A group of local Byzantines, despite their Hellenic ethnicity and Christian faith, 
sides with the Ottomans. 

161.30: The Ottoman threat in the Peloponnese looms larger, especially because of their refusal 
to accept a truce. 

167.14-20: The Hospitallers enter the plans to defend the peninsula from the Turks. They have 
been already present in the region when they undertook the defense of Corinth with 
Theodore's permission. 

175.1-179.9: Once in possession of Corinth, the Hospitallers try to buy all the strongholds in the 
region. 

177.24-179.2: Negotiations for the sale of strongholds to the Hospitallers.'? 

185.5: Claiming that not all the details of the deal between Theodore and the Hospitallers have 
been revealed publicly, the Byzantines of Morea express disagreement: there was an uproar 
and all kinds of arguments from those who were ignorant of the plan. 

187.4-9: The Byzantines' alliance with the Hospitallers prompts the sultan to give up his plans 
of conquest. 

193.33-195. 2: In the meantime, the international political context worsens the situation in the 
Peloponnese.'? 

203.23-30. Groups of local people attack the strongholds now held by the Hospitallers, unaware 
of Theodore's designs. 

203.30-205. 14: The attacks against the Hospitallers stop. A peace treaty is signed between the 
Byzantines and the Hospitallers. 

207.1-7: Following the conclusion of this last conflict between the Moreotes and the Knights, 
the Ottomans propose a truce to Theodore. They only demand that the Hospitallers should go 


7"? "They requested firstly that he should judge them kindly if they spoke their minds against their wishes [...]; 
secondly, that he should keep secret whatever they were to tell him; and thirdly that he should let them know 
as soon as possible whether he was willing to act upon their suggestion or not." 

123 "For the enemy possessed a great force, coupled with a hostile disposition and a crafty mind, while all the 
Albanians, Bulgars and Serbs were already conquered and a great army had been routed at Nicopolis. I refer to 
the army assembled by the Hungarians, Germans, and western Franks whose names alone were sufficient to 
make the barbarians shudder. However our allies failed, some of them were even defeated by a most evil fate 
both by land and sea." 
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back to Rhodes, in their territories: “A lasting peace is signed and he brought the war to an end 
to your considerable glory... Within a short time the fields of the Peloponnese were waving 
with corn and the trees were laden with fruit.” 

209.11-211. 1: Closure: The Hospitallers hand back the Moreote strongholds to the Byzantines. 


The whole business is achieved honorably (vby1@c) and without further conflicts. 


So much about the three narrative strands brought together in the account of 
Theodore's achievements. The author's strategy to combine these multiple details in a 
multilayered account of the history of the region is further substantiated at other levels of the 
rubrics of énitndevuata and npdéerc: the representation of the narratees, style, characters, and 
motivation of actions. First, the author envisages his audience not only as listeners to his 
oration but also in terms of intradiegetic narratees, that is to say, they are often represented not 
only as active listeners but also as characters internal to the account. 17 

It is the oration's prologue that first addressed the narratees in a direct way and 
established a parallelism between the emperor's attitude and his audience: they were both hit 
hard by the calamity of Theodore's death. Manuel notices the "tears, laments, and all the other 
signs of mourning"? He mentions that the wish, and even the reproaches of the listeners 
“who have received benefits from the hands of this greatly mourned man" (75.10) became the 
main reason for the delivery of the present commemorative oration. 


To judge by certain signs, I feel that you are somewhat displeased at my not having 
delivered this memorial oration sooner. ‘Qç éqQiktóv, nei kai toütó ye 
tekpoipóue0a oc àunyénn xoAenaívere TH MT Kal 0&crov eipfjoOo1 yryvóuevóv vi." 


This paragraph, as well as the immediately following ones pointing to Manuel's reasons 
for performing his brotherly duties, creates familiarity between the author and the listeners. 
Moreover, direct address, in which apologies are asked for, effaces hierarchical differences: 


I ask you to forgive me, for his loss has left me half-dead and I have scarcely the 
strength to accomplish what you would welcome. Kai d56te uot ovyyvoyunv, o 
&vopsc rjui8vfici yevouévo rfj tod oixouévov oreprjoet kai ur| padiwe ioxúovti.” 


If this first conventional contact with the audience takes place in the mpooiunov, it is 


"' Tn narrative theory the narratees are defined as the primary audience of the narrator, and distinct from both 
the actual reader and the implied reader of a narrative. D. Herman ed., The Cambridge Companion to Narrative, 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007, 279. 

133 75.16-17. 

126 75.12-14. 

ee 
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noticeable that Manuel continuously engages with his audience." Direct address is used not 
only to reinforce familiarity, but also more specifically to create a consensus between those 
present and the speaker, as it happens when explaining Theodore's intricate and dangerous 
plan to involve the Hospitallers in Moreote affairs: 


Are there any among us who object to the stage and the mask? éyet oC rjuiv 
DE 


npoqépetv Tv OKNVI]V Kal TO TPOGWTEIOV; 
This active engagement with his audience emerges in other instances as well, owing to 
the fact that most probably among those to whom the oration was addressed there were also 
many of Theodore's collaborators.” He gives his audience credit for the knowledge of many 
events in which Theodore was involved and for the reasons of his choices. This again might be 
regarded as a rhetorical strategy but its frequent usage indicates that there existed a certain 
“intimacy” between the speaker and his listeners, an intimacy which eventually, in the 
epilogue - uakaptouóc, is substantiated by his engagement in a real dialog with the listeners." 
The previously mentioned ellipses in information weigh heavily as instances in which 
the emperor avoids repeating already familiar information. Yet, at times, this type of 
knowledge was invoked in order to create a smooth passage to more important matters: 


It would be pointless to relate all this to you who are well acquainted with these 
events. Therefore let us take for granted those early events and set out in correct 
sequence as our main theme those which refer to the period after his arrival in the 
Peloponnese. "AMAoG te Kai mepiépycog av viv A€yolto, toig Ev TEipa vÓv 
Tpayudtwv ygyovóot kai dia tobto tabta xaAGc eiddouv. 'Exeiva totvuv Ev uépei 
KetoOw’ ta Aë uetà COM EvtabdOa Emdnutav tod Exvtov rjyuiv únóðeov Tod rapóvroq 
ay@voc mpoteBeoKdtos &fi àv cin pyntéa.’” 


Yet, the fact that Manuel sets apart a series of events as already known by the audience while 
constantly refreshing his audience's memory produces a series of interesting implications. 
Given the fact that the narratees most probably knew all the details of Theodore's activities in 
Morea, there was only one element which the emperor could add to this knowledge, namely a 
slightly different explanation but, at the same time, the official account of already known 
events. 

This common knowledge of events as well as the interests of both the Despot and the 


28 He has in mind both listeners and readers, 249.32: “I do not feel that I have made a fitting conclusion. I ask 
forgiveness for my inadequacy from those of you present here and from those who might by chance at some 
time read this oration.” 

29 189.7. 

Di See above, Isidore's letter addressed to Manuel. 

B! 235.20. 

132 115.17-24. 
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listeners prompts the emperor to represent the narratees the emperor's close officials and 
agents of historical change. In the episode of the sale of the Despotate to the Hospitallers 
Manuel addresses the audience as individuals who shared similar ideals: 


You had a deep longing for peace even though there seemed very little likelihood of 
it. You obtained a full peace, far better than that previously enjoyed and bringing 
with it considerable prestige. Eipńvng yap EneOupeite uev wo udAtota, nAnifete Aë 
OG kiota, or Oé návu QaOsíag tetvyrKate noAAQ ye Bétiov rfj Tpotod, 
Tpocovons ye kai än ov outkpüc. ? 


In other instances, the narratees' representation as direct and responsible participants in the 
events affecting the region is reinforced by questions which, albeit set in a rhetorical fashion, 
were intended to establish the correctness of Theodore! s course of action: 


What just grounds for complaint, then, did he give his accusers? Would it be easy 
for any of his slanderers to draw on their usual repertoire? [...] Would it not sew up 
any mouth whose only use was continually to speak foolishly? Were not his 
achievements full of common-sense, probity, and knowledge of statecraft Droen 
&motun)? tiva Oiaíav dqopur|v mapéoyet av Katnydpoic; Tic av àv 
diaPaAAdvtwv EVKOAWS xpricaito xoig &ic0601 [...] IToiov oóx av &néppoe otdua, 
unóév tı mpovpyov notobuevov GAN 0 tO Kata ndvtwv é&fjc Anpeiv, Epp@o0ar rtáon 
Qpácav aidoi; [...] OV yap PpovrjoEews, où xpnotdtytos, ook ¿morýunç MOAITIKIS 
Gouf doa nénpaktaı cog c&vópt; ^ 
or 

For me, do you see his practical wisdom, his experience, his knowledge of political 
issues? 'Op&te uot tr|v avtod qpóvnoiv, trjv éuneipíav, trjv nepi Ta MOAITIKd 
&rocriunv.? 


These observations on the narratees' role allow us to make several further observations 
regarding the strategy the emperor employed here: thus, first he establishes an emotionally 
contact between the speaker and the listeners who, in any event, have been playing a key role 
in the regional politics and in the Byzantine landscape. At the next level, he concedes an 
extensive knowledge of events on which an official interpretation is superimposed. And finally, 
based on this already established familiarity, the author seems to build in the following 
sections a certain sense of community of knowledge and action. 

Second, at the stylistic level, the large scale use of a paratactic style is noticeable, a 
marker of a fast developing action. Parataxis, doubled by the use of historical present and of 
rhetorical questions is most visible in the episode of the sale of Corinth, when the speed of the 
developing action prompts Manuel to compare it to a dramatic act, a dpapa.'* Apart from 


13 187.23-189.6 

75 197.17-25. 

135 203.28-29. 

Dr 181.27-28: 181.27-28: Pntéov dé ńuřv av etr] oapéotepov Kai dmodotéov é£fj tac nepi Tob Spduatos ÚTOOXÉOELG 
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adding an original element to his narrative technique,” the persistent usage of theatrical 
terminology in this final section of Theodore's npá£eig? adds further meaning to the entire 
story: Manuel does not only describe his brother's drama, but something more significant, the 
dramatic and rapidly changing course of the history of Morea. Another particular feature of 
Manuel's style emerges in the heavy use of rhetorical questions. 

Third, at the level of characters the dramatic conflict is built on the basis of a tripartite 
scheme of typological actors: hero/protagonist - enemy - helper.’ These typological 
distinctions reflected the late Byzantine principles of imperial ideology and conduct in foreign 
affairs. It is the reason why, in constructing his characters, Manuel privileged explicit 
characterization instead of implicit characterization and cultivated ideas like dynastic 
excellence in ruling, Ottoman barbarity of customs, and the Latins' similarity of religious 
belief. However, ambiguities are not absent from the story, as the author plays with the 
features of a hero-protagonist which he undertakes when he refers to his actions in the 
Peloponnese. 

For obvious reasons, Theodore stands as the most elaborated character, an incarnation 
of perfect moral and military duty. Emerging as Manuel's character doublet, he strikes a 
balance between the justice he shows to all social groups and loyalty for his family, especially 
his emperor-father and his mother. 

Most often, Theodore's virtues are discussed in connection with his actions in service of 
the Peloponnesian community, which eventually turned him into a popular ruler. For 
instance in 135.13-23: 


Therefore, regarding their happiness as his own and always came to their 
assistance so that all should do well. Thus he considered their own interests as if 
they were his own, and his actions benefited others while he bore the suffering and 
readily endured those dangers which bring glory. "Dev trjv &xe(vov evdatpoviav 


Hataéd tig GAANS Sinyfoews. "But I am compelled to speak more clearly, as far as I am able, and in the course 
of my narrative to set out step by step the account of the circumstances surrounding this particular 
undertaking." 

37 At one point the entire development of events is assimilated to a theatrical representation: 187.1-2 vaa [...] 
t£Aevtrjo&w eic &yaðòv tò Spaua: "his drama would have a happy ending." 

5* There are numerous allusions to dramatic acts: 167. 12: tò 6p&yua SnAWoopeEv; 185.3-4, 185.6: Ev dyvota tod 
Spcpatoc, 187.1-2 vaca [..] veAeutrjogw cic &yaðòv tò pua, (translated by J. Chrysostomides as scheme 
would have a happy ending), 187.11: to 6€ ópáyua Buvnto xai 0 copia toO rowjoavtoc/ 191.5 ónAovóui tò 
rju£cépov Toto Apëug dprota u£v SravonVEv, 189.7: oknvý kat npoowneïov, 191.16: oùðè kaðapõç &owévot 
Õpápatı ó nãç Exeivov Aoytouóc, 193.14: ovde Õpáuatı kaðapÕç Zog Tour tovpyov, 193.25 tod Õpáuatoç 
EVEKQ. 

7? R, Schneider, “Towards a Cognitive Theory of Literary Character.” Style 35:4 (2001), 607-40 and U. Margolin, 
"Character," in The Cambridge Companion to Narrative, ed. D. Herman, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2007, 66-79 

!? 187.14-15: "and it was a pleasure to see the rejoicing Despot among the rejoicing subjects.” 
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or: 


iSiav eivai voyítov toic TOL návta £ytvero, tva návte ev npátoiev. OUtTw tà UTEP 
AUTOV Womtep TO Dën avtod évóuué TE Kal Empattev eb TOIMv Kal tà dAybvovta 
EMEPE kai touc perà dd6EN¢ kıvõúvovç padiws De~iotato. 


And so, neglecting his own safety for the safety of his own people and indeed for 
the safety of most other people. 'Aqeiórjoag éavtoð evexa t&v Eavtod, kal dy Kal 
TtAEtotwv Etépwv." 


Theodore's care for the community's well being takes the form of martyrdom: 


Indeed of his own free will he became a martyr and surrendered himself for the 
sake of the many, and endangered himself and went through painful experiences 
and suffered ignominy. OÙ un GAAd Kai udptus obtOG 1i npootpéoet &vO' wv kai 
TPOVSWKEV AVTOV UTEP TOV TOAADV Kal TOV KIVdUVWV EyyUs £yévero xai Aormpóv 
nemtetpatar kal åðočíav onéotr]. ^ 


Owing to the narrative outlook, comparisons with biblical and classical models are rarely used. 


David is mentioned only once'? 


as well as Odysseus.'^^ Much more developed are the instances 


stressing the Despot's power of reasoning which further support his characterization as a ruler 


capable of conducting complex negotiations: 


Likewise, Theodore's representation as a calculated politician with practical wisdom, 


He was possessed of powers of reasoning which would have befitted men like Plato 
or Alexander, he was a father to you, a friend, a teacher, a provider, a guardian, a 
ruler, one who while he lived both in action and in name admirably acted as 
physician, shepherd, steersman and in many other roles which succor men and 
improve situations and, in short, lacked no virtue. Die ou yéuov Aoytopov, ov 
Kav TAdtwves Küv ‘AAELavd pot, ó TATIIP ouiv, ó Aoc, ó noibevrrá, Č Ó PPOvTIOTÝÇ, o 
Kndepov, Ó Oeonótng, č ó Tov tónov &kpiBoc diaowlwv, nike E Dun "lv, TOV TE 
iacpav, TOV TE TOIEVWV, TOV TE Kupepyntov, TOV TE owtnpiwy fic ånávtwv xai 
npayu&tov kai mpoogrioeov Kai, tva TO nv Sftout, w unõèv TOV dyaOQv ov 
napfiv.'^ 


and 


who does not act under a momentary impulse but according to a certain vision, has a 


particular thrust: 


141 


142 


143 


144 


145 


146 


But he was not like those people who perceive only what is before their eyes. On 


135.29. 

155.6-7. 

113.13. 

"this new Odysseus the ever good and inventive man had experienced many and various wanderings. 
135.24-27. 

179.22-23: TANpNS qpovrjogcc; 203.28-29: qpóvnoic, éuneipía nepi tà MoAITIKd ériotrjun. At 181. 3-30 the 
negotiations for the sale of the Despotate reveal that Theodore took into consideration all political factors, 
both internal- the discontent of the local population, and external-the rise of the Ottomans. Or at 193.15-16: 
How could it be when he was clearly aware of the ambiguity of the situation knowing that his plan might 
succeed or fail? 
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the contrary more than any other man he looked ahead into the future and 
continually took care of everything. AAA ovtds ye ov Kat’ Exeivouc Tovs Ta £v nool 
uóvov pAénovrac, AAG Kai TO uÉAAov nposcpüro cinep CC KAAOG Kal nepi n&vtov 
eis &ppóvue THV npayuécov.'^ 

To a large extent, Theodore's heroic portray relies on his conflicts with a multifarious 
enemy. His brother, Andronikos IV, the first antagonistic figure in the story, receives a brief 
treatment, despite the fact that his rebellion had dire consequences for Byzantium. It is 
possible that the narrator wanted to retain a certain consistency in cultivating the idea of the 
perfection of the ruling family. It is also possible that Manuel feared that the insistance on 
Andronikos' rebellion would prompt the audience to think of similarities with his own 
rebellion in Thessalonike (1382-1387). 

Another major enemy character is Matthew Kantakouzenos' son who opposed 
Theodore upon his arrival in Morea. Yet, his portrait is far from monochrome and includes 
several ambiguities, perhaps again due to Manuel's hesitations to project a negative light on 
his mother's family: 


In a word, though his courage may have been misplaced and he fought for an 
unjust cause, in other respects he was not ignoble and he had a subtle and infinitely 
resourceful mind. Kai ovveAdvta &ineiv, "Au toO napa Adyov 0paoóvgoO0at Kat 
&ófkoc u&yng ónáp£m, TaAN oóx &yevrjg Ov oùð áuévoxog unxavquátov xoi 
rou (ac. ^ 


Furthermore, a regional ruler active during Theodore's rule was Pierre Lebourd de Saint 
Superan, leader of the Navarrese company, who is depicted in extremely harsh terms. In the 
narrative, a sole episode suffices to characterize him: during the battle of Leontarion (1395), 


when he was still boasting of his military prowess, he fled together with his troops when they 


met in a skirmish few Byzantine soldiers.” 


Also among the enemies one should count the Byzantine deserter archontes. They are 
represented in very dark nuances as opposing the legitimate central authority, in a way as 


much more dangerous than other adversaries.’ The arguments against the local elite have 


17 171.5-8. 

18 = 117.23-25. 

^? 123.21: OÙ yàp rjv å&kpoßatõv; oby únepvepõv; obK el; toŭŬoyatov pikto dAaTovEetac &náonc; “Was he not 
strutting about in a haughty manner? Did he not soar above the clouds? Did he not reach the limits of 
extreme boastfulness?” 125.1-2: kai tóre MPWTWC, olar, youvoocavreg mi Tods ExOpocs tò Hoor, 6 Opacúç, 6 
yabdpoc, ó noAve [...] “And who I think first drew the swords against the enemy. Then he, the rash, the haughty, 
the mighty attacked them.” 125.9: Obtoc Aë tic; 6 otpatnydc; obSapdc. “But who was he? A general? Not at 
all” 

150 125,22-127.30: "But what is worse certain noblemen who against all decency were against us were found 
among the prisoners- an occurrence which created astonishment.” 
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mainly religious grounds. Manuel is surprised that Orthodox Christians dared to question the 
authority of the state?! and, most of all, they are disparaged for allying with the pagan 
Ottomans: 


Those who against us desert to the infidel are obviously insane and behave worse 
than madmen and in fact as they thrust the sword, they are fighting their own 
souls rather than us. Oi ka0' ruv avtouoAobvtes npòç &osQeig nepupavóg 
yaítvovroat xai tHv BeBAaguuévov Tas qpévac xeípo rotobo1, Kai A kað’ ExVTHV TO 
&(qpoc Wonep WHodvtES UaAAOV rot AUTH wuxaic rire Hiv čiauáyovtar. 


There were a number of individuals not all of whom belonged to the common 
people or were considered to be of low rank who joined the enemy [...] They 
became for us an incurable calamity. I do not know what you would call them: 
Romans and Christians on account of their race and baptism, or the opposite 
because of their choice and actions? "Eviot yap obKét1 tv TeAobvtwv eic ofjuov 
006€ TOV qaóAov eivai SoKobVTWV, toig roAeuíotg npooriO£uevo: [...] Svotatdév tı 
mé00¢ rjuiv gyévovto: oc oe 015’ ő tı kaAécete, Popyaíouc Kai Xpiotiavovc Sià Td 
yévoc xai tò Bartiopa rj tavavtia Gud trv npoaípeotv Kai Tac Mpagerc. ? 


Yet, by far the character who receives the most detailed representation as enemy is 
Bayezid. At many points in the narrative, the narrator heaps long series of negative epithets. 
Previously Manuel's lord, Bayezid is constructed here as Theodore's main opponent. 

In stark contrast to Theodore's encomium, Bayezid's portray stands as a virulent psogos. 
Manuel was fully aware of his intentions and methods from the time of the exile in Asia Minor 
and from the six-year siege of Constantinople. First the Sultan is scolded for being of a 
different religion;^* from this position he stands as the "agent of Satan” (6 tà Latav 


onxnpecoóuevoc),? an Ai0(ow,* since he could not tolerate a Christian ruler. Second, he is an 


immoral and essentially a weak ruler, “a schemer of deceit by nature;"'*? and fearful of Latins. 


Third, Manuel reprimands him for his barbarity and from this point of view he is the 


5! 131.16: "It was impossible for them to preserve their their confession and faith in Christ inviolate. Why? 
Because in their union with Christ they promised absolute loyalty to him and enmity against the demons and 
yet afterwards they did the opposite.” 

12 131.29-32. 

55 161.17-29. 

14 Erich Trapp counts the passage in the Funeral oration 128-131 as a significant passage in the polemic between 
Christians and Muslims. E. Trapp, "Quelques textes peu connus illustrant les relations entre le Christianisme 
et l'Islam," BF 29 (2007): 448-449. 

55 135.5, 

56 141.15. 

57 1272. 

55 135.6. 

59 185.20. 
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ye 


oatpdanns,’® the ruler of Asia, *'a Persian tyrant (tov vtóppavov Iéponv)'? and a barbarian (tov 


Bappapov);'® unlike Theodore, he cannot control his anger. Fourth and most frequently, 


Bayezid is described as a savage beast’® or as a negative character from the Greek mythology. 


167 


Thus, he acts like a snake (Ó«tv £xeivov),'** a Špákwv,!” a gaping beast (tov kexrjvovra opa); 


979169 


"he put on a sheepskin though he was a downright wolf” or, by donning the skin of a lion or a 


fox, and he exchanged the one for the other; he had an innate ferocity (Eu~utoc Onpiwdta);’” 
“this most hostile monster attacked our possessions and, according to the habit of swine when 
they sharpen their fangs, he goaded them on and was in turn urged on by them.”’” "In his 
heart he was a Cyclop with impiety instead of blindness, shamelessness instead of a cave. 
Indeed the sultan was a shepherd, but not of sheep like those of the Cyclop but of men who did 
not differ from beasts;"'? in addition he was "the man whose jaws gaped like Hades, who 
desired to swallow us all up in them.”’” Eventually, when Bayezid was deceived by Theodore, 
Manuel represents him as a tamed creature: 


Having changed from a wild beast into a bleating lamb. He who previously howled 
fiercer than the wolves now looked like a tamed wild beast. Kai rjv vic f[uepoc tote 
uevapaAcv ¿č aypiov koi uovovoo BAnxouevog ó npórepov ón£p tobg Aókoug 
SEWOV KEXNVWC, kai EMKEL xetporjOgot npor” 


As for the last of the typological characters present in the oration, the image of the 
helper, just like in the case of the enemy, takes a variety of forms, even if they have only a 
meteoric appearance. The first in chronological order are his parents: his mother, Helena, is 
described as a political counselor close to Manuel. For instance, she knows and approves of his 
plan to flee Bayezid's camp and to sell the city of Corinth. His father, John V, is pictured in 


more shadowy and ambiguous brushes. Apart from several favorable and conventional 


19 135.30. 
1) 127.1. 
1? 153. 
16 197.25, 
14 157.19. 
15 This is also a general description for all the enemies, e.g. 127.22-25: eic toc éy8povs Kat uevà TOV XXkov 
YEVOUÉ VOV... 
16 187.2. 
17 149.6. 
1$ 153.21. 
1 2094. 
U? 135.8. 
1 1973-14. 
U? 127.33-34. 
75 145.3-6. 
174 139.4-6. 
"5  155.24-26. 
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references in the section dedicated to Theodore's nobility of family and in the narrative,” the 
senior emperor is present in a sole episode, that of Andronikos IV's rebellion. On the other 
hand, his absence from the following episodes speaks volumes. For the first ten years of 
Theodore's Despotate in Morea, John V was alive, active as ruler of the state, and surely aware 
of the implications of his son's activities in Morea. We do not know to what extent he 
controlled the course of the policy in this region. What is known know is that during the 1380s 
until his death in 1391 he had an open conflict with Manuel, who disobeyed his father and 
proclaimed himself ruler of Thessalonike. 

Hence probably emerged this representation of John V. Thus, at one point during 
Andronikos' putsch, the emperor, his wife, and Manuel himself decided that Theodore get out 
of the prison and go to Thessalonike as Despot. But, soon thereafter, John changed his mind 
(ueváugAoc) and this seemed to be presented rather as a weakness, as it occurred in the very 
last moment of the preparations." Even if Manuel concedes that this change of plan was due 
to his own illness and Theodore's wish to help his brother, he also emphasizes that the 
alternative of leaving Theodore out of prison was better.'? 

Other less represented helpers are the general Raoul, who defeated Pierre de Saint 
Superan’” and later joined Manuel's army, and the Florentine Nerio Acciauoli, the "Despot's 
father in law, a man of good sense."'*? Yet, the helpers par excellence seem to be the Knights 
Hospitaller. The first encounter with them occurs in 167.14-20. Manuel forges a positive image 
of the Knights, very much in contrast with the previous negative traits ascribed to the Latins' 
activities in the region: 


There was a community in Rhodes composed of men who had vowed to the Saviour 
chastity, obedience and poverty and who had also promised to fight those who 
strove against the Cross, and they were accustomed to bear the sign of the Cross on 
their clothes, weapons, and flags. “Ynfjpxov f| £v ‘Pddw kowótnc, &vópgc &Cvyíav, 
orotayr|v, åktnuooúvnv UMLOXVOUHEVOL TH Xocfjpt kai roAeueiv toig TH otavpæ 
1oAeuo0otv, Ov olde qépei leo k&ri THV EOONTWV, k&ri cv Ort, KAT THS 
onyaíac amavtayod. 


As it can be noticed from the passage just quoted, in the Hospitallers' case, Christian faith 


Ir [n the evyéveta section and in 113. 24-26: he was sent forth most excellently fortified and supported by his 
father's and indeed also by his mother's and everybody's prayers. 

77 101.7-10. 

ve Theodore himself seems to have been against this decision, which the author outlines in quite a strong 
language: 103.4-5: Ekáðnto A Kata x0ovóc Sppata nýčaç Kai tiva dndvOpwnov óruiov qavraGóuevoc. So he 
(Theodore) sat with his eyes fixed on the ground, thinking of a cruel executioner (i.e. John) 

7? The battle of Leontarion 1395. 

180 153.6. 
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played a crucial role in choosing them as allies and friends. Thus, they are friends and 
Christians (@iAo1 xai xprotiavot),'* they keep their vows to stand by their faith’ and “would 
give all their wealth to achieve great deeds for the glory of Christ.” Their declared intention 
to occupy the entire Peloponnese was motivated by their will to defend the Christian faith in 
the Mediterranean where they had already expanded their sway. In addition to representing a 


fearsome military force, ?' the Hospitallers, unlike other Latin peoples were “well disposed 


toward us JI" 


Despite these positive characteristics, a certain degree of ambiguity persists in the 
portrayal of the Knights Hospitaller. One must never forget, Manuel says, that they were 
Latins, and that their friendship was rather circumstantial. Thus, eventually they were 
pictured as the least oppressive solution to Morea's problems’® while they seem to have caused 
troubles and grief among the inhabitants of the region: 


It seems to me that I have been incorrect in describing them as helpers and saviors. 
Even if the people of the Peloponnese preferred the Hospitallers, choosing the rule 
of the Latins instead of the despotism of the Turks, yet they could hardly be called 
'saviors and helpers' if they only delivered us from the enemy's yoke to place us 
against our will under their power. Aà yap éowa ook &xpipOg toig óvóuaot 
xprjoac0at Ponðoúç te kai occfjpac &ketvoug rpooayopsóoac. Tò LEV yàp TpoKpivat 
TOUTOUG TMV &ogQOv Kal tç AUTH Ogonoreíag COM vv Aativwv dpxnv npoOeivai, 
GAN o08& napaáAAew olua kañóv, obtw noù Sieryétyv: ob uévtoi ye ooíjpec Kai 
Dono) kupiwe &v otóe KaAoivto, £i tod u£v Got tæv doePOv ånýdačav &v, vO 
dE TOV OPHV ALTAV EN BovAoyévouc OuëC únńyayov. 17 


Not only the Ottomans and the local landlords opposed to Theodore receive extremely 


negative characterizations, but even the Hospitallers, who seem to play the role of the 


protagonist's helper, in the end are slightly criticized on ethnic grounds.’ 


Fourth, at the thematic level, the author inserts proleptic enunciations and, most of all, 
provides elaborate justifications of the eventful history of the peninsula,’ elements which 


181 171.1-25. 

182 169.13-15 and 175.6 

13. 175.7-21. 

In 185.28-30: "it was rather that he (Bayezid) feared that the Hospitallers, who were stronger than we were, 
might harm the adjacent cities to the Peloponnese. For they are like streams of mighty and ever-flowing 
rivers." 

1835 169.1. 

135 195,31-32: kakGv yap D npoksıyévwv TO ur] xeipov BEATIOV. 

1? 199,33-35. 

138 177, 1-4: "occasionally, on a small pretext they recklessly set themselves in motion and once they start it is 
hard to hold them in." 

18 With regard to Manuel's style of argumentation J. Chrysostomides noticed the humanist terms, the clarity, 
and originality. "Introduction," 27. Cf. also Isidore of Kiev: "therefore, some celebrated the harmony of your 
words (óvou&tov wpav), your style (trv ovvðńknv tv Aé&gov), the beauty of your expression (tò tfjg 
QpáosgcoG k&áAAoc), and the order of the arguments (trv vá&w tæv Entyelpnudtwv)” in "Lettres du hieromonaque 
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introduce a sense of unity of the account. Thus, Manuel's narrative does not always look back 
to past events but it also anticipates actions by projecting the image of brighter times for the 
Peloponnese. Occasionally, the narrator includes prolepses indicating a better course of events 
or pinpointing possible alternatives of action. For instance, the alliance with the Hospitallers 
allowed for an interval of peace and of planning for future times: 


And this is what makes us hope that one day good fortune may change and desert 
them (i.e. the Ottomans), siding with us, as it did in the days of our forefathers. “O 
An xai Oappeiv rjuág dSidwor uevameoeio0aí mote tr|v dyaOr|v cóynv kal He NUdv 
éxeivnv ab0ic teráčeoðar abtovdc éprjuoug a@eioav, OC Kani TOV rjuerépov 
npoyóvov Urfjpxe và npáypata. 


The motivation of actions covers a large section of the oration as it supports the 
enunciation of different political options. It takes a multitude of forms, from the utter 
vilification of the enemies of Morea to complex lines of argumentation which occupy long 
paragraphs of test, 7 More detailed argumentation, which finds an echo in judicial oratory is 
provided in two different cases: the settlement of Albanian immigrants in the Peloponnese,'? 
and the invitation addressed to the Knights Hospitaller, portrayed as the hero's helpers despite 
their ambiguous role, to undertake the defense operations of the strategic military outposts in 
the peninsula. 

Finally, a considerable number of references to the emperor's elaborated narrative 
emerge in the texts of contemporary authors. In their prefatory texts Plethon and Joasaph the 
Monk remarked the inclusion of numerous details pertaining to Theodore's actions.’ Yet the 


most elaborate comments pertaining to the emperor narrative treatment of an encomium 


Isidore, dans la suite metropolitain de Kiev, "67.17-19. 
"7 161.5. 
?' Op the uses of motivation in narrative see Brian McHale, "On the (im)possibility of narrating the history of 
narrative theory," in A Companion to Narrative Theory, Oxford: Blackwell, 2005, 65. 
12 123, Manuel inserts this episode after describing as desperate the situation prior to Theodore's arrival. The 
“Illyrian” immigration is presented as a fortunate and unique event, despite the fact that it was opposed by a 
large part of the indigineous population and in the fourteenth century there had been several successive 
waves of Albanian settlers (On early Albanian settlers in the Peloponnese, see Zakynthinos, Le Despotat, I, 101, 
and E. L. Vranoussi, "Deux documents byzantins inédits sur la présence des Albanais dans le Péloponése au 
XVe siècle,” in Ot AABavoi oto Meoaiwva, ed. Ch. Gasparis, Athens, 1998, 293-305.). The argumentation for the 
appropriateness of Theodore's consent with regard to the foreigners' settlements, is supported by the 
Albanians' inherent ethnic virtues: they are all mountain-dwellers, skilled warriors, and always keep to their 
oaths (123.4-7.) 
The emperor opens his argumentation by presenting the background of the situation noticing that, by that 
time, the Ottomans were plundering continental Greece. Then he lists three major arguments for the alliance 
with the Hospitallers: the general unfavorable situation not only in Byzantium but also in the West (193. 33- 
195. 2); the Ottomans' fear of the Hospitallers; and the Hospitallers' ramifications and good connections in the 
western world, 167.21-173.28. These arguments coincided with Theodore's arguments for selling the 
Despotate, 197.14. 
See Appendix 12. 


193 


194 
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belonged to Manuel Chrysoloras. In the extensive Epistolary discourse on the Funeral oration, he 
noticed the novel approach introduced by the emperor in treating the topic of his brother's 
deatb 195 According to the emperor's ambassador, the praise of the deceased person must rely 
on the deep knowledge of the details in the life of the eulogized individual: 


It is necessary that he (the speaker) is knowledgeable of the life and deeds of those 
whom he praises. For if one praised another one for his military or political deeds, 
but the praised one is neither a general nor a political man, he would say nothing 
in accordance with the deeds. Aci õè abtov xoi ETLOTH NOVA TOV npa yyécov 
éxetvwv civar nepi Qv fpei Kal emarveoer Ei yap tic ëmt otpatnytKy] Tiva fj notik 
£ykoyiátot, AUTOS, OV orpatryikóc OVdSE moAuikóg dv, OvdSEV ouypaivov roig 
np&yuaotv GA pei. 


Chrysoloras also underlines the importance of history in the oration: 


And it is possible to find history in this text as well as accounts of the lives of men; 
most of the oration deals with such topics. In addition there is praise and narrative 
of these, as well rebuking of the evil deeds. And there we learn about directions and 
regulations and about the government and we witness the wars and military 
actions. Kai yàp Kal totopiav Eveotiv £v avtoic Eevpeiv kai dvOpwnwv vÓxac koi 
TEPLOTHOEIG kai nepil ApETav SE ó rÀeiotog Adyos Ev abtoic vivergt, Kai TOUTWV HEV 
Énaivóg te xai Sinynots, tov 8& kakıðv Woyoc. [...] Kai otkovouíav dé Ev TOUTOIG 
Kal mtoAiteiav SidaoKduEe8a Kai otpatnyikad SE koi MoAEuIKa TOAAG ópOyuev kai 
Awg. 


The passage-catalog of literary achievements also includes a small section on the narrative: 


That he deals well with the narrative accounts, with the antitheses and the 
refutations; that he was familiar with the examples and the changes in actions and 
the resemblances. And for each of his well shaped statements he offered many 
explanations and arguments. "Orc u£v yàp Ev GO KaAdc Exel và THV ðınyńoswv, 
onus ÕE Ta THV dvtiOÉogov kal AVoEwV, STIWG SE oikeíwç toic napaðeíyuaor kal TAIC 
TPOTAIG xai roig óuoiótnoiv Exproato. Kai Exdotoig Aë tæv Aeyouévov EvPVAG 
návv AOYOV kal kacaokeur|v Kal aitiav dnodSt5wotv. 


Following these general observations Chrysoloras often notices that the author made use of 
detailed narratives in his praise for Theodore: 


Since the topics of the speech often required a narrative approach, you spoke about 
this one «Theodore» in much detail. Tv mpayudtwv noAAki Kai CC Sinynoews 
TOUTO AMAITOVVTWV rj xai &vaykatóvtov, [...] órép ToUTOU Siappronv eipnKac. 


Chrysoloras also praises Manuel for not mixing features of monodies in an epitaphios; he 


15 Manuel Chrysoloras, Epistolary discourse, 61. 7-9: ov voívuv, OC nep kai &ÀAXa TOAAG KaAd TOV MAACO, Kal TO 
Boa Aen 6€ Kai otpatnyos oft KaAds SUvac8al Aéyet Kal roDro dvEeKaivioas. 
P6 66.5-9, 
97 71.10. 
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notices that other authors did so wrongly.’ Finally, he tries to explain the selection of facts 
operated by Manuel,” and emphasizes that Manuel praised his brother by looking at his 


brother's actions.” 


6.4. Authorial voice 


I will end my discussion of the Funeral oration with several observations on the authorial voice 
adopted here. Like in the other texts analyzed so far, here as well the author's individuality was 
strongly represented. Arguably, as the analysis of the different plots has shown, Manuel 
adapted the genre of the epitaphioi to his needs and introduced numerous elements of self- 
portrayal by representing himself in various ways and especially as narrator and actor in the 
events of Moreote history. These different roles Manuel incarnated when writing the text were 
also noticed by Manuel Chysoloras in his commentary: 


You fulfilled your task in many ways. First, as a brother to a brother, second, as a 
good ruler to a just ruler, third, as a virtuous individual to someone who is striving 
eagerly to acquire virtue, and finally as a lord and emperor towards someone who 
made no little effort for the defense of his country and nation. To 5€ opetAdpEvov 
Kata MoAAovS tpónouc nemoínkag TpWtov ué£v adeA@OdS npóg &ógAqóv, SEevTEPOV 
&pxcv ayaboc mpdc &pyovta deE1dv, tpitov onovóaiog rpóc Oper CnAWoavta, čti 
de deondtys Kai Booueuc mpd tov Grën tfjg Matpidocg xai toO yévoug ook OAtya 
TETOV KOTO." 


A further mark of this adaptation, the dichotomy between a plain praise for the brother and a 
biased account of the state of affairs in Morea, which seemingly had implications for the 


general situation of Byzantium, is reflected in the ways Manuel modulated his authorial voice 


8 GAN’ ovde ool gou čnpenev, SEP Ev toic totoUtotg oi NOAAOI roto0ot, yuvaikeíac oiuwyàç Kai óAoAvyd 
Hipetoba1 Kai ià tobto, ¿nel Kata TOV povwõiðv vóuov 75.28-30 [...] trjv dé GANBELav Tic cov u&AXov éxíunoe 
xai év bndoxe0E01 Kal Zu Sinynuact Kai év n&otv anc, oi äv Kai kepa uóvov KatavEevoalc; 

1? 80.25: GAAd noAA& tæv ueyáAov Kai & uóva &AXoig Av rjpkeoev &ouévog Eimeiv, ExwWV mapéAuteg UNO 

HeyaAowvyxias Kai etprikag Aë un návra Seiv Aéyew éqe£fig, KaA@s todto Agywv. 'Ekeivo uv yap névnot 

ovupatver Aóyoig nevíaç yap £v "ët TO axpiBoAoyEioBal xai uéxpt tv outkpovátov TapEeKAgyetv, Stav ano 

Avtp@v Kai dAtywv ti roteiv BovAcus0a. “Orav dé &MOdvoicg Éxoyev roig orokeiwiévoic xpfjoQot, Zort TA HEV 

napaAaupávei, tà SE tovtov Kai dmoppinterv, čotiv Ste xai avta ueyáAa, unóév ourkpodoyovuEvov. 81.6: 

Suwe, et tig aKpiPG> ta oà okonoín, Sws toig uetà vod tadta OgopoDoiv, Eg’ Exdotov TG eipnuévov, 

TAEtota &vvoeiv kai nap’ &ÀXou Ao &vaAéyew 

83.2: kai MOAAG Aë xprotpa Eri tod dvOpwrivov iov, todto uèv npóc tóynv, TodTO Aé npóg rj9oc xai ápetijv, où 

KaQdAov uóvov dà kai Katapepos, tobto Sé npòç EnitndSevpata Kai npáčeç tovUtous En’ OO TÕV npá&eov 

&ugaívgw. 

21 99.18, Furthermore, according to Chrysoloras, Theodore saw Manuel as his teacher and master: "AAAws yàp 
ov’ äv "jv uaOntrj; kadòç o08 nais KaAdS Kai tà xaÀà Aë návra &xeiva nénpaye ou ooi, óc TEP XOPEVTIIC 
ónó Kopug@atw [...] tò yap napà toLovtov Kai toraŬta pabdvta obtoc dxpiPoa téAciov Exeivov õeíkvvow. Ei 
yap ’AxiAAgi TO Tapa XEipwvocg tà noAsuiu& uaOsiv Emarvov gépei, MNAIKov éketvo TO Tapa cob toiaŬta 
xaióevOfjvau Enpatte 5é où mapa cod uóvov SidaxGetc, AAG Kod t oñ yvópn L...] yrvóokov Sti ’OdvacEdc 
'AOrvá e5eito, ¿nei kal tobto rjv abt. (74.1—6). 
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in this text. On the one hand, when dealing with portrayal, be it encomiastic or critical, the 
author's voice becomes highly emotional. Overall however, this emotional voice present 
especially in the beginning and the end of the oration does not have an influence over the 
representation of the main course of action which seems to unfold independently from the rest 
of the oration. 

On the other hand, as I have already suggested, Manuel adopted a voice that would help 
him construct his narrative plots which account not only for the exemplariness of the hero and 
the heroic ethos but also for the late fourteenth and early fifteenth century political situation 
of Morea. Certainly, these elements do not combine in a history proper, nor a chronicle-type 
writing. Accordingly, when dealing with such topics, Manuel created a language that used the 
heroic past for legitimizing contemporary issues."? The author is not a historian, but he rather 
assumes the voice of a story teller. This voice nevertheless retains strong political overtones 
pertaining to problems of dynastic continuity and defense against centrifugal forces such as 
Ottomans, Latins, and independent Byzantine landlords. Furthermore, this voice seems tuned 
to the process of narrativization of public orations that took place in late Byzantium (as argued 
in the introduction of the present unit of my dissertation) and also to the tradition of ancient 
speeches in the forensic genre. The texts of the ancient Greek orators included narrative 
accounts clearly marked by metanarrative interventions, and various other types of 
concluding remarks. The narrative accounts of the forensic orations were divided in several 
sections dealing with different thematic aspects or temporal stages of the story. There as well, 
the narrators are internal, overt, and often comment on the recounted events while the 
narratees are addressed on a regular basis and invited to judge a situation based on the 


23 As Manuel's purpose was to convey a political message 


narrator's presentation of facts. 
which defended his own political position in the late Byzantine political sphere, it is not far 
fetched to say that in forging his authorial voice he consciously made use of this particular 


tradition of judicial rhetoric in his poetics of praise. 


Conclusions 


The above analysis has suggested that the encomium for the deceased brother was integrated 


into an account of the political and military affairs of Morea. Manuel appears to have tried to 


22 See following chapter. 
23 M, Edwards, “Oratory,” in Narrators, narratees, and narratives in Ancient Greek Literature, ed. Irene de Jong, Leiden, 
2004, 317-356. 
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emulate both the traditions of the panegyric oration and of the epic/chronicle. The subject 
matter, the praise for his brother, is treated in the form of a narrative account and to a large 
extent the author is precise about the events he recounts. By this account, the unit dealing 
with the Despot's achievements was not conceived as a sheer list of glorious deeds illustrating 
Theodore's virtues but as a string of interconnected episodes, truly an account of Morea and 
not only of the brother. Certainly, these elements did not combine in a composition resembling 
a historical chronicle. They were primarily intended not just to describe military situations but 
also to convey a political message, as various stylistic devices such as the configuration of a 
strong narrative voice or the usage of criticism indicate. As it stands, based on the peculiarities 
of the author's literary strategies, this narrative of Theodore's deeds takes the form of a 
sanitized, official account of events which puts forward a message with wide ideological 
implications within the late Byzantine political context. 

The Funeral oration on brother Theodore was thus the most ideologically driven text the 
emperor composed. To a certain extent, narrative and ideology have a similar function. They 
both involve the acceptance of an authoritative, integrative explanation of actions that orders 
the world and provides meaning, often manifesting itself as a sort of canonization. The present 
study examined the form and contents of the narrative included in the Funeral oration, by 
highlighting the dichotomy between a plain praise for Theodore, the author's brother, and an 
official account of the state of affairs in Morea. The emperor-narrator engaged rhetorically in a 
dialog with the political elite of Morea and introduced elements altering the function of 
funeral orations in order to advertise a political statement of dynastic authority in a situation 
determined by several important military and social factors which were specific not only for 
the region but also for Byzantium at large. By and large, these elements corresponded to the 
developments within the literary milieu of late Byzantine Constantinople. 

Although the story is chronologically structured, its three different plots run at 
different paces and intersect each other only at certain points in the text, as in the case of the 
meeting in Serres or the episode of the sale of Moreote strongholds to the Hospitaller Knights. 
In such cases, it appears that the narrator is more interested in weaving different plots than in 
depicting characters, who, in any case, never attain a fully-fledged profile but remain rather 
schematic. For this reason, the narrative of events looks at Theodore's ethos from a different 
angle only partly correlated to the long lists of virtues enunciated in the introduction and 


204 It is easy to discern here V. Propp's famous functions of various characters: the hero (Theodore and Manuel)- 
the enemy (the Latins, the Ottomans, and Byzantine local individuals)-the helper (the Hospitallers and the 
Albanians). See V. Propp, Morphology of the Folktale, Austin: Texas University Press, 1968. 
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peroration. Likewise, closure of the narrative is avoided or deflected until the situation in 
Morea becomes politically and socially stable. 

More than two decades ago, Julian Chrysostomides, the editor of Manuel's oration, 
confidently opened the historical introduction of the text in the following way: 


“The theme of the funeral oration is Theodore Palaeologus Porphyrogenitus, 
Despot of Mistra, and his deeds which he performed as ruler of the Despotate 
between the years 1382 and 1407."?* 


Doubtless, Theodore represented the central figure of the text and was portrayed as the hero of 
many episodes. But it is no less true that, from Manuel's perspective, he stood for something 
else: a younger brother acting always in accordance with his elder brother's will, and thereby 
an embodiment of the ideal local ruler loyal to the authority emanating from the City. The 
study of the narrator's perspective reveals that the construction of Theodore's personality was 
not the sole concern of the text which still manages to follow all the steps required by a funeral 
oration. Manuel tried to tune his expression of grief according to a message that would soothe 
the concerns of the Moreotes loyal to Constantinople by eloquently framing the rhetorical 
representation of his brother into a wider picture of regional history. The Byzantine and the 
Italian readers of the text, like Manuel Chrysoloras and Guarino of Verona, were probably right 
to admire the literary merits of the text, yet the emperor's skillful integration of narrative into 


praise also involved a far reaching statement of his political outlook. 


25 Julian Chrysostomides, “Introduction,” 15. 
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Conclusion of the unit 


In this second unit of my dissertation my objectives have been: 1) to document the features of 
presentation and argument typical of Manuel's persuasive speech; and 2) to develop a critical 
interpretation of the tone and function of orations that display these features. I noted in 
particular the strategies of adapting the rules of different genres, dialog, hypothekai, diatribe, 
or funeral oration to given circumstances and the shifts of the authorial voice. The following 
general picture has emerged: first, all these texts have been transmitted and conceived as 
different modalities of expressing moral and political advice: conversational, “gnomic,” based 
on diatribe, and narrative. The elaborate construction of political advice surfaces in their 
deliberative contents, the moral ethos which the emperor strove to construct, and, not least, by 
their inclusion in a single codex, the Vindob. phil. gr. 98, dedicated to John VIII and part of a 
series of four manuscripts which comprised most of the emperor's literary texts. From this 
viewpoint, it can be suggested that the texts were conceived as elements in a comprehensive 
didactic project envisaged by Emperor Manuel II. Second, in terms of the form of their political 
message several common features can be grasped such as the psogoi directed against the 
enemies in the Dialog (John VII and Ottomans), the Orations (the Persians as a representation of 
the Ottomans), and the Funeral oration (the Ottomans and the local landlords)” or the 
problematization of the ruler's office. This last aspect is well demonstrated by the emperor's 
interventions in the Dialog on marriage, by the raising of several issues regarding the ruler's 
education in the Foundations and the Orations, and by the emphasis on the intervention of the 
central imperial authority in the affairs of a distant province. Third, the author often 
subverted the common tenets of the imperial representation by presenting himself as a 
“defeated” interlocutor in the debate of the Dialog, as a teacher-rhetorician of his son in the 
Foundations and the Orations, or as his brother's helper in the Funeral oration. Furthermore, 
noticeably the emperor constantly suggested and even explicitly stated that rhetoric and the 
ability to speak in a persuasive manner were correlates of power. In light of these observations, 
his strategy to configure a strong authorial voice can be interpreted as an attempt to persuade 
by means of a dual authority: both as political power and as oratorical virtue. In the ensuing 
and final unit of my dissertation I will look into the contents of Manuel II's political discourse 


as mirroring themes of other contemporary political discourses and putting forward an 


206 And also in the Prosopopoiia. 
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alternative political discourse. 
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Unit Three: No triumphs, just words: competing political 
discourses during the reign of Manuel Il 


Introduction 


With these thoughts about the underlying socio-political developments and the authorial 
rhetorical strategies, it is now possible to turn to other issues: the ideological claims that 
shaped the different approaches to the nature and exercise of political authority. The starting 
point of the discussion must be the observation that different groups of individuals adhered to 
specific goals suiting their needs and interests. Consequently, we cannot speak of a single type 
of approach to the sphere of late Byzantine political authority but of several such approaches, 
sometimes competing against each other but sometimes intersecting. Each of these 
corresponded to a specific group of individuals united by their common preoccupations or 
political outlook. The discussion of these different approaches will draw benefit from the 
toolbox of historical discourse analysis, which can further help us identify the political 
attitudes and social representations in the period. The statements in the texts analyzed so far, 
aside from their strict integration into the Byzantine rhetorical tradition, reflect relations of 
social and cultural power and at the same time allow us to grasp the major concerns of the late 
Byzantine political establishment. My analysis of the process of discourse formation in late 
Byzantium will consider several principles: that although discourses seek to reinforce 
established traditions and dominant ideologies, they can be exploited for subversive purposes; 
that they are self-regulating systems and, to this extent, characterized also by creating rules of 
exclusion; and that, owing to the oral performances and the circulation of the manuscripts 
containing the texts analyzed here, they are materially bound and thus spatially and 
chronologically limited. Thus, an investigation of the discursive aspects of the political 
attitudes and representations emerging during Manuel's reign will be set to provide an insight 
into the strategies used to produce and reproduce old or new ideological assumptions. 

The first goal of this unit will therefore be to identify and analyze the major topics used 
in the texts of two different groups of writers with whom the emperor interacted: the 
ecclesiastics, defined as members of the Church hierarchy who took a stance in doctrinal 


matters, and the court rhetoricians. The study of these two groups' political programs will 
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reveal both the hierocratic claims developed in this period as well as a contextualized use of 
traditional claims about imperial power. Based on this analysis, the second aim will be to detect 
the differences between, on the one hand, the discourses of the ecclesiastics and court 
rhetoricians and, on the other hand, the discourse put forward by the emperor in the texts 
analyzed in the previous chapters. Given their points of departure, I will also try to identify the 
lines of convergence and common genealogies that unite these disparate types of discourse. 
Finally, I would like to suggest that Emperor Manuel II, in reaction to the challenges to imperial 
authority often expressed in his texts, envisaged a different type of approach to the question of 
political authority, centered on an representation of the emperor's role which was tuned to the 
late Byzantine realities. Thus, I will argue that, in his speeches, he operated with an 
aestheticized concept of empire which relied much on the power wielded by rhetoric in 
general and by the skills of speaking well in particular. This model raised more questions of 
ethical values associated with education rather than of government and political 
administration. 

My exploration of these aspects involves two basic procedures: an initial mapping of the 
discourse aimed at identifying a series of common basic topics which are seen to emerge across 
a range of fourteenth and fifteenth century contexts. Within this analytical framework I can 
identify four major themes of discourse which were common to almost all the authors of the 
period and shaped their political programs: 1) the approach to existing social divisions, which 
became a major concern due to the regional and internal economic transformations that saw 
the emergence of a new class of local entrepreneurial aristocracy seeking to exert more 
influence. 2) The formulation of the Byzantine specificity whereby one can perceive how 
authors understood general features, such as ethnicity and religion, defining the community in 
a historical context. Previous scholarship on the issue of Byzantine identity has pointed out 
that, at various points in time, mostly depending on political factors, the Byzantines selected 
several elements from a large cultural reservoir that combined Romanness, Greekness, and the 
Christian tradition.’ At times, Byzantine authors emphasized only a limited number of aspects 


which historically constituted elements of the Byzantine identity.” Nevertheless, since, due to 


!  A.Kaldellis, Hellenism in Byzantium: the Transformations of Greek Identity and the Reception of the Classical Tradition, 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007, G. Page, "Introduction," in Being Byzantine, Cambridge, CUP, 
2009. Cf. D. Nicol, Church and Society in the Last Centuries of Byzantium, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1979, 8: "this book may be described as an attempt to explore identity, a series of reflections on the Byzantine 
character." 

? For instance, Theodore Balsamon, the twelfth century canonist, defined Byzantine identity as standing on 
three pillars: the emperor, the capital, and the church, M. Angold, Church and Society in Byzantium Under the 
Comneni, 1081-1261, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000, 508. 
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the chronological limitations of the present project, it is difficult to assess in a comprehensive 
way all the parameters of a Byzantine “national identity” (e.g. memory, performance, 
community, ethnicity or continuity), I will limit myself here to discussing the instances of the 
authors' self-identification* which alternately becomes cultural (Hellenic), religious 
(Orthodox), or imperial (Roman) and which is generally delineated by three sometimes 
overlapping terms: 8voc, yévoc, and matpic. Noticeably however, to a large extent, this self- 
identification relied on the past coherence of the Byzantine political system which 
nevertheless in the last century of Byzantium's history was threatened with utter dissolution.? 
3) The designation of the enemies and allies of Byzantium, an issue which has to take into 
consideration the growing presence of the Ottomans and the Latins in the region;? and finally 
4) the conceptualization of imperial authority. In one form or another each of these four issues 
have come into the focus of many historians of later Byzantium, yet they were always treated 
separately and never contextualized or considered as interdependent aspects of competing 
and sometimes conflicting political discourses.’ I chose to look at these particular themes 
because they are predominant in the texts of the late Palaiologan period and their analysis can 
offer answers to several major political question of the late empire: who should control the 
state's stance vis-à-vis regional political developments? What were the criteria of Byzantine- 
ness, an identity aspect which often offered ground for justifying the stance vis-à-vis the Latins 


and the Ottomans? What was the appropriate political behavior internally and externally? 


A. Kaldellis, “Introduction,” Hellenism in Byzantium, x. Kaldellis' thesis is that Byzantium was not a "universal, 
Christian, multi-ethnic" empire but a nation-state of the Romans similar to modern nation-states (Ibid., 5). 
Nevertheless, his investigation stops in the thirteenth century. 
Instead of the term "identity," here I use more often the term "identification." In this, I follow R. Brubaker's 
amendment and critique of this category in his book Fthnicity Without Groups, Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 2004, 1-20. Although his study is a product of sociological research on modern societies, he 
problematized the category of "identity" with correctives useful for scholars of pre-modern societies. He 
argues that "identity" evolved into a soft and nondescript term. According to Brubacker, more useful is to 
shift this word into its verbal form, "identification." 
5 The idea that the Byzantine “identity” derived from the coherence of Byzantium's political system was put 
forward in C. Wickham, “Introduction,” The Inheritance of Rome. A History of Europe from 400 to 1000, Toronto: 
Penguin, 2010, 19. 
For an overview of these attitudes see for instance N. Necipoglu, "Introduction;' in Byzantium between the 
Latins and the Ottomans, 1-39. 
For the social and economic differences see N. Necipoğlu, Byzantium. Between the Ottomans and the Latins, and 
K.-P. Matschke, “Okonomische Substanz und ókonomische Politik zwischen 1402 und 1422,” Die Schlacht bei 
Ankara, 142-238; for an analysis of different theoretical aspects of the concept of the Byzantine ethnos see G. 
Page, Being Byzantine. Greek Identity before the Ottomans, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009, especially 
ch. 1: "Ethnic Identity," 11-26. In discussing ethnicity and its correlative, identity, Page highlights four 
principles: ethnicity refers to a group identity with strong associations of race and of the past; the definition 
of ethnicity requires the existence of a contrasting other and is a feature of conflict situations rather than of 
stability; and ethnicity is a subjective act of faith by members of a group, rather than an objective and 
quantifiable aspect of a group (11). 
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Thus, a comparison between the emperor's texts and those of his contemporaries will offer a 
key to an understanding of how Manuel conceived his role on the political stage. If these four 
themes common to the discourse put forward by different groups seem slightly disconnected 
among each other, it is also because one has to take into consideration the difficulty of 
reconstructing political ideologies of pre-modern states. There are no clear-cut guidelines or 
constitutions that would list the aims or the means of certain political groups, just as we have 
in the case of modern political parties for instance; nor is there anything similar to an abstract 
market of ideas similar to the modern discipline of political sciences. Yet, as M.I. Finley put it, 
"political reflection need not be systematic analysis and rarely is.” 

While the analysis of the political discourses circulating in this period will help us 
better understand the role of rhetoric in the articulation of the relations between the different 
power brokers, this unit is also intended as a direct contribution to the debate on the 
conceptualization of empire before its fall. It does so by exploring primarily the practice of 
oratory and investigating the strategies whereby Manuel and other contemporary authors 
made rhetoric a politically effective tool. It also probes into the different attitudes towards 
imperial authority developed as part of a general understanding and within a general approach 
to the political and social sphere.’ 

Before beginning the discussion of the different types of discourse, as a general 
observation, it can be said that the political discourse in late Byzantium underwent a 
noticeable shift. Unlike in previous periods, there emerged a trend towards a confrontation 
with political reality, and in particular with questions of power, a confrontation facilitated by 
the extreme conditions in which the Byzantines lived. Social and political reality became more 
and more the touchstone of political thought: acceptance of it, adjustment to it, attempts to 
change it or to propose what should be done. And, as a matter of fact, the last decades of the 
fourteenth century were noteworthy for producing texts which in their treatment went 


beyond the traditional boundaries of Byzantine political thought.” 


* ML Finley, Politics in the ancient world, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983, 123. 

° On the uses of rhetoric as a tool of imperial ideology, cf. J. Connoly, “The New World Order: Greek Rhetoric in 
Rome" in A Companion to Greek Rhetoric, ed. I. Worthington, Oxford: Blackwell, 2007, 139-165. Connoly argues 
that in Augustan Rome Greek Rhetoric was cultivated as it offered an instrument to present the world as a 
knowable, ordered system, and thereby became a key to the stability of imperial government. 

© CL the observation in I. Toth, Imperial orations in late Byzantium (1261-1453), PhD Dissertation, Oxford University, 
2003, 160. 
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Chapter 7: 


The ecclesiastics 


On examining the writings of the early fifteenth century churchmen, it becomes apparent that 
they often included references to ongoing political and social processes in Byzantium. Such 
issues were not entirely new as many of them had been debated during the fourteenth century 
as well and they continued to be debated until the Fall of Constantinople. Byzantine church 
writers began to assume a stronger stand concerning the political administration and to voice 
their opinions regarding the affairs of the state mainly for two reasons: on the one hand, 
political decisions such as those concerning temporary alliances with the Ottomans or the 
Latins increasingly affected the integrity of the Byzantine Church;' on the other hand, in the 
second half of the fourteenth century, a group of clergymen oriented towards a traditional 
Orthodoxy, expressed in the cultivation of hesychasm acquired an influential position within 
the church hierarchy. Noticeably, after 1351, the year when Hesychasm was declared the 
official doctrine of the Byzantine Church, most patriarchs were recruited from hesychast 
circles: Philotheos Kokkinos (1353-1354 and 1364-1376),’ Neilos Kerameus (1380-1388), 
Anthony IV (1389-1397), Kallistos II Xanthopoulos (1397)? Matthew I (1397-1410)* and 
Euthymios II (1410-1416). These high ranking clergymen adopted a strong anti-Latin position, 
probably also in reaction to the growing influence of the Latin Church in many former 
Byzantine territories, such as the islands of the Aegean or Crete. In addition, the high interest 
of churchmen in the social realities of Byzantium can be explained by the role the churchmen 
increasingly took especially in the legal courts of Byzantine cities ever since the early 
Palaiologan period.? 

1 Especially the negotiations for union had a bearing on the Church attitude to the political dealings of the 
time. D. Nicol, Church and Society, 98-128. 

PLP 11917. 

PLP 11648. 

PLP 1113. 

PLP 20820. 

PLP 17387. 

PLP 6268. On the late Byzantine Palamite Patriarchs see D. Krausmüller, "The Rise of Hesychasm," in M. 


Angold, Cambridge History of Christianity, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006, 125. 
*  Seech.1. 
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As I suggested in the first unit of the dissertation, individuals who belonged to the 
higher echelons of the ecclesiastic hierarchy were connected among themselves and had a 
strong group consciousness based on their common intellectual preoccupations and 
theological views. From the texts that we have at our disposal, it appears that in general the 
ecclesiastics followed several courses of action: they sought to defend and increase the 
autonomy of the Church, they rejected most forms of unionism with the Roman Church, 
adapted themselves to the Ottoman regime within whose framework they claimed 
responsibility for the common people, and focused on promoting their spiritual and cultural 
tradition especially in texts of polemics against the Latins and Islam. A rather inward-looking 
group of individuals, as the study of the numerous homilies of these decades suggests, they 
remained in close touch with the common people, and disregarded the many proposals of the 
self-interested Latins whose power had been significantly reduced by the Turks. 

References to political changes in Byzantium emerge in very diverse texts of the 
ecclesiastical writers of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries: homilies, letters, 
treatises, or orations. In addition to the information I presented in the second chapter of this 
dissertation, I think it is necessary to give a brief overview of the major texts I will be dealing 
with here and of several further biographical details which can help us understand the 
positions adopted by various clergymen. Several authors who held high-ranking positions in 
the Church hierarchy stand out. The earliest writer I will consider here is Isidore Glabas, 
metropolitan of Thessalonike first during Emperor Manuel's rebellion in Thessalonike and 
then again during the first years of Thessalonike's Ottoman occupation (1380-1384 and 1386- 
1396). He was a prolific writer of homilies and orations of exhortation addressed to the 
Thessalonians during the difficult years of the end of the fourteenth century. One of his 
numerous homilies is particularly important from a historical point of view as it includes the 
earliest reference to the Turkish practice of devshirme, the seizure of young Christian boys to 
serve in the Sultan's army.’ Isidore's ideological stance knew a shift from a strong support for 
Manuel's actions during his rebellion in Thessalonike (1382-1387) to an appreciation of the 
Ottoman policies of non-intervention in the city's affairs and especially in Church affairs. 
During the siege of Thessalonike he also opposed the use of ecclesiastical assets for military 
purposes.” His successor as metropolitan of Thessalonike, Gabriel, also wrote numerous 
^ B, Laourdas in ^Icibpou àpxıeniokórov OecoaAovixns ópia el Tas éoptàç Tob ayiov Anuntpiov,” Hellenika, 

4 1953: 389-98. See also S. Vryonis, "Isidore Glabas and the Turkish devshirme,” Speculum 3, 1956: 433-443. 
? He recounts how most Byzantine officials remained in their position even after the occupation of 


Thessalonike, R.-J. Loenertz, "Isidore Glabas, métropolite de Thessalonique (1380-1396)," REB 6 (1948): 181-87. 
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homilies, many of them still unedited. Under the Turkish occupation Gabriel seems to have 

further improved the Thessalonians' condition and to have adopted a position against 

Matthew I's patriarchate supported by the emperor. The last metropolitan of Thessalonike 

from this period, Symeon, is also the last Byzantine author who dealt extensively with the 

rituals of Byzantine liturgy. He is the author of a lengthy historical oration on St. Demetrios as 
well as of two epistolary orations addressed to Despot Andronikos of Thessalonike, one of 

Manuel's younger sons. Born in Constantinople," Symeon was a hesychast who lived in the 

imperial capital until 1416 when he was appointed metropolitan of Thessalonike. He led the 

church of this city in a critical period of its history, when it was completely surrounded by the 

Turkish armies. Symeon unsuccessfully defended the autonomy of the Byzantines and rejected 

both the solution of the sale of Thessalonike in 1423 to the Venetians as well the possibility of 

an alliance with the Ottomans. The contemporary patriarchs of Constantinople, Anthony IV 

(1389-1396), Matthew I (1397-1410), Euthymios II (1410-1416), also took a stance on the various 

political developments which they expressed in their official documents including letters and 

testaments.” Apart from these high ranking clerics, Thessalonian metropolitans and 

Constantinopolitan patriarchs, several other ecclesiastic writers are of importance here. One of 

them, Joseph Bryennios, a Byzantine anti-union priest from Crete, once he moved to 

Constantinople, attached himself first to the Charsianites monastery” and then to the imperial 

court. From the position of court-preacher he wrote and performed homilies on theological 

issues such as the Trinity or the Procession of the Holy Spirit, as well as different moralizing 

Orations among which some exhorted the emperor and the court audience to reject the union 

with Rome." In a deliberative oration, he urged the Constantinopolitan populace to finance the 

reconstruction of the city while in another text, a collection of forty-nine chapters, he 
provided a list of the major moral flaws of his contemporaries.” Bryennios, who, as priest in 

Crete and Cyprus, was much aware of the attitudes of the lower social classes and of the 
Further on Isidore Glabas see G. Dennis, “The Second Turkish Capture of Thessalonica,” BZ 57 (1964): 56-58 
and Idem, The Reign of Manuel II Palaelogus in Thessalonica, 16-18 and 89-95. 

" On Symeon's biography, see D. Balfour, "Saint Symeon of Thessalonike as Historical Personality,” Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review, 28 (1983): 55-72; D. Balfour, ‘O &yioc &pyieníokonog Oecoadovixns (1416-1429). "Epya 
0coÀoyi&, Thessalonike, 1981, 29-76. 

2 Een Hunger, "Das Testament des Patriarchen Matthaios I,” BZ 51 (1958): 288-309. 

A description and a typikon of this monastery founded in the fourteenth century by a supporter of the 

Kantakouzenos family was included by Patriarch Matthew I in his testament, H. Hunger, “Eine 

spátbyzantinische Bildbeschreibung der Geburt Christi, mit einem Exkurs über das Charsianites-Kloster in 

Konstantinopel," JÓBG 7 (1958): 126-40, esp. 136-39. 

Joseph Bryennios, Admonitory oration on the union of the Churches (Aóyog ovufovAevrikóc nepi tis EvwoEews TOV 

éxkAnotwv), in Ta heurethenta, 469-499. 


Joseph Bryennios, Forty-nine chapters (KepdAaix éntákiç éntá), in Ta paraleipomena, 49-124. 
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difficult relations with the Latins,'^ successfully fought the tendency to open negotiations with 
the Latin Church over a union council." Another ecclesiastical writer active in this period who 
approached political problematics was Makarios, a hieromonk whose expertise in canon law 
was highly appreciated and who acted as appointed metropolitan of Ankara for a brief period 
of time (1397-1405). His treatises written on the occasion of the debates over Matthew I's 
patriarchate questioned the legitimacy of imperial authority in ecclesiastical matters. Finally, 
Makarios Makres, an author of homilies, saints' vitae, and prayers and hieromonk of Mount 
Athos who moved to Constantinople to become the hegoumenos of the monastery of 
Charsianites and later on ambassador to Rome in the negotiations for the union (1430) took a 
stance in favor of the emperor Manuel II. 

I have consciously eliminated from this group picture of late Byzantine ecclesiastics 
authors like Manuel Kalekas and Maximos Chrysoberges who, once they converted to 
Catholicism, adopted a pro-Latin stance.” Despite their connections to the political sphere and 
special interest in doctrinal theological issues, they lacked the political influence of the strictly 
Orthodox group. At the same time, their references to the political situation in Byzantium 
remain scarce and in general are concerned only with the union of the Churches seen as sole 
solution for the safeguarding of the state.” Nevertheless, one should keep in mind that, 
sometimes, the radical positions of the Orthodox clergymen emerged in response to the action 
of these Byzantine converts to Catholicism, particularly at a time when the Latin Church was 
exerting a growing influence into the former Byzantine territories such as the Aegean islands 


or Crete.” 


Topics in the ecclesiastics' discourse 


Several scholars have used the texts of the authors enumerated above in their accounts of 


'5 His closeness to the lower social classes becomes apparent in the style of his letters far from the sophisticated 
Attic language of his educated contemporaries. N. Tomadakes, "Ex pc BuGavtivijs EmtotoAoypagiac. Twoo 
Hovaxod to Bevevviov 'ErtotoAai A’ xai npóc avtov I," EEBX Ae (1983-1986): 283-362. 

"U In 1422 he persuaded the emperor to reject the offer of Pope Martin V. 

5 S. Kapetanaki, "Un unpublished Supplication on Barren Olive-Trees," Ch. Dendrinos ed, Porphyrogenita, 457- 
460. On Makarios Makres biography see Eadem, An annotated critical edition of Makarios Makres' Life of St. Maximos 
Kausokalyves, Encomion on the Fathers of the Seven Ecumenical Councils, Consolation to a sick person or reflections on 
endurance, Verses on the Emperor Manuel II Palaiologos, Letter to hieromonk Symeon, PhD dissertation, University of 
London, 2001, 9-44. 

? See in particular Manuel Kalekas' Against his opponents, Kalekas-Loenertz, 318-319. 

2 Manuel Kalekas, Apology, R.-J. Loenertz, Correspondance de Manuel Calecas, Vatican: Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, 1950, 321-323. 

^ See for instance the correspondence on doctrinal issues between Joseph Bryennios and Maximos 
Chrysoberges. 
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Byzantine political theology.” The most detailed and focused one, D. Angelov's chapter 
included in his study on late Byzantine imperial ideology focused on late thirteenth and early 
fourteenth century authors whom he analyzed in the longue durée of the Byzantine 
ecclesiology. Angelov rightly concluded that “Byzantium began its historical existence with the 
emperor-priest, Constantine the Great, and (...) ended its existence with the annunciation of 
the contrary idea of the priests as true kings."? By comparison, the following section will be 
much narrower because it deals with a restricted period of time: the last decade of the 
fourteenth century and the first two decades of the fifteenth. It will be, however, larger in 
scope because I will not limit myself to the authors and texts dealing exclusively with the issue 
of imperial authority but I will take into account other key themes introduced above and 
occurring in the ecclesiastics' texts as well. Thus, the central issue of imperial authority will be 
treated not only as echoing previous similar theoretical claims but also as an element in a set 


of more general discursive concepts and strategies emerging during the rule of Manuel II. 


7.1. Moralization and social divide 


Perhaps the most visible aspect of these ecclesiastics' discourse was its highly moralizing 
character. Frequently, many late Byzantine homilies were dedicated to blaming individual sins, 
such as drunkenness (u£0n) or despair (&nóyvcooic) generated by the economic situation.” The 
social and political crisis thus accounted for frequent appeals to the amelioration of the 
people's mores and for the emergence of a certain tendency towards doctrinary 
fundamentalism.” In Palaiologan hagiography, for instance, this tendency was reflected in the 
cultivation of ascetic models such as Maximos Kausokalybes, a fourteenth century Athonite 
monk who drew the attention of Makarios Makres, author of one of his most extensive vitae." 


Especially in their homilies, the authors mentioned above, increasingly made clear that they 


? D, Nicol, Church and society in the last centuries of Byzantium, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979, G. 
Dagron, Emperor and Priest, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006, 223-312 and D. Angelov, "The 
emperor-subject to the church: late Byzantine hierocratic theories," in Imperial ideology and Political Thought in 
Late Byzantium, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007, 351-416. 

D. Angelov, "The emperor- subject to the church," Imperial Ideology, 416. 

^ E.g. the homilies of Gabriel of Thessalonike: B. Laourdas, "TafpinA 6eooaAovíknc, Ojo," Athena 57 (1953): 
Homily 1 and 7. 

^ D Krausmüller, "The Rise of Hesychasm,” 126. 

? S. Kapetanaki, An anotated critical edition of Makarios Makres' The life of Maximos Kausokalybites, PhD. Dissertation, 
University of London, 2001, 146-182. Makarios Makres also authored an encomium for the athonite monk 
David, A. Argyriou, Makapíou tot Maxpf ovyypáupata. Thessalonike: Center for Byzantine Research, 1996: 
85-100. The tendency towards cultivating ascetic models in Palaiologan hagiography has been noticed by R. 
Macrides, "Saints and Sainthood in Early Palaiologan Period," in S. Hackel, The Byzantine Saint, St. Vladimir 
Seminary Press: New York, 2001, 86-87. 
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considered the low ethics of their contemporaries and their manifold sins as responsible for 


the catastrophic situation of the state." In his sermon on the defeat of the Turks Gabriel of 


Thessalonike states that all the problems and defeats of the Byzantines represented in fact 


divine trials for the people's sins: 


Therefore, my beloved, whenever you see an archon of this world or a Bishop, 
unworthy or knavish, do not be surprised and do not blame the divine providence, 
but notice and believe that we have been deserted because of our lawlessness, and 
the man-loving righteous God left us sinners to our enemies not in order to be 
destroyed but in order to be disciplined, in the same way as Jeremiah said to Israel: 
"Be of good comfort, O people of God, the memorial of Israel: You have been sold to 
the Gentiles, not for your destruction: but because you provoked God's wrath, you 
are delivered to your adversaries. For you have provoked him who made you. 
(Baruch, 5-7)" Ar 6, åyannté, ńvíka inc àvá&ióv twa koi rovnpóv, rj dpxovta 
Kooyikóv rj &níokonov, uù Savudcons, unde tův Tob 0700 npóvouxv OóuiBáAnc, dà 
u&0& xai mioteve 6, CL Sia tas &voyíag Nudv napaói6óue0a xai ó qiA&vOponogc xai 
Owaokpítg Geog &paprávovrag Nua mapaóíócoi toig vUmEvavtiois, ook eig 
amwAeiav, GAN’ eic naióeíav, wo dv Tepeutou ngog tov Topar]A qnot: «Bapoeite Aaóq 
pov, uvnuócuvov "opa: eEmpaOnte toig £Oveotv. ovK Eig ámoAeiav, dia SE TO 
napopyíoaı OuëC TOV BEdv napEddOnte roig UmEvavtioig napwčúvate yap tóv 
TOjoavta Up.» 


This link between the contemporaries' wrongdoings and the reality of economic and social 


decline is particularly manifest in the texts of Joseph Bryennios.” One of the most emphatic 


expressions of this view can be found in a chapter called On the causes of the pains which afflicted 


the Byzantines and included in his more extensive hortatory text, Fourty-nine chapters where he 


sets forth his views on religious and social causation.” Like so many other moralists 


throughout history, Bryennios bemoaned the fact that the morals of his own times were far 


below those of the 'good old days,' and for this reason God had punished the Christians 


27 


28 


29 


30 


Surely, it was an age-old assumption that the individuals are responsible for their sins, yet, I believe that the 
multifariousness of the numerous parallels between the low ethics of the contemporaries and the dire 
situation of Constantinople and Thessalonike has to do with the atmosphere prevailing in Byzantium at that 
time. On this, see also N. Necipoglu, Byzantium between the Ottomans and the Latins, 221. 

B. Laourdas, “TaBpinA Geooadovixngs, Ou Mio" Athena 57 (1953): homily no 6. 82-92. Cf. Aid tadta, ddeAgoi 
uov dyarnntot, Kav Op kaxvavorjoouev UC avtovcs yvpe_v Sti Sid tag ápapríac ruv mapeddOnpev: (Ibid. 
119-120). 

On Bryennios' moralizing discourse see M-H. Congourdeau, “Un procés d'avortement a Constantinople au 
quatorziéme siécle,” REB, 1982:40, 103-115; on the influence of Marcus Aurelius' stoic ethics on Bryennios, D. 
Rees, “Joseph Bryennios and the text of Marcus Aurelius' Meditations,” Classical Quarterly 2000: 50, 584-596. See 
also Sp. Vryonnis, The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process of Islamization from the Eleventh 
through the Fifteenth Century, Berkeley: California University Press, 1971, 419. 

This section of Bryennios' Chapters has been edited by L. Oeconomus, "L'état intellectuel et moral des 
Byzantins vers le milieu du XIVe siecle d'apres une page de Joseph Bryennios," in Mélanges Charles Diehl, Paris, 
1930, I, 225-233. The entire text of The forty-nine chapters (KepéAaia éntákig éntá) is in Joseph Bryennios, Ta 
paraleipomena, 49-124. 
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through the Turks.” 

Within the same moralizing framework, Bryennios deplored a series of novel 
irregularities in religious life. He gave several examples of sacrilege when Church rituals were 
disregarded: some were baptized by single immersion, others by triple immersion; many 
Christians refused to make the sign of the Cross or simply did not know it. For their part, 
priests were asking for cash payments in order to remit sins, perform ordinations, and 
administer communion. Moreover, they lived with their wives before marriage, while the 
monks cohabited with the nuns. Bryennios bitterly noticed that there was no blasphemy which 
Christians did not employ: 


We grumble at God whenever it rains and whenever it does not rain; because He 
creates summer heat or cold weather; because He gives wealth to some and leaves 
others in poverty; because the south wind rises; because a great north wind blows, 
and we simply appoint ourselves irreconcilable judges of God. l'oyyóCouev npòç 
Ogdv, OTE HEV TAC Bpgxel, OTE SE TG où Dpéyxet. Go Kavoova notet, MHS YÕXOG 
epyaGetar [...] mg vótog nyépOn, móc mveer uéyag Boppág xal ånðç Kpitat 
kaðıoráuecOa ro Geo &óutAAakcoL? 


In the same text, Bryennios notices that the morality of laity, both men and women, is not 
superior to that of the clergy: 


Not only men but the race of women also, are not ashamed to sleep as nakedly as 
when they were born; to give over their immature daughters to corruption; to dress 
their wives in men's clothing; they are not ashamed to celebrate the holy days of 
the feasts with flutes, dances, all satanic songs, carousels, drunkennesses, and other 
shameful customs. Tvuvoí, wo &yegvvrjOnoav, ov uóvov &vópeg GAAG Kal TO TOV 
yuvaikGv qQOAÀov, kaOgóóetw ook &noioyÜvovtar 6t1 TÇ Bvyatépaç avbtTaV &výßovg 
radopbopia mapadiddaoiw’ Gr otoAaic avdpiKais tag ExvtTMv yuvaikac Evdvovor’ 
OTL TAG ipic TMV EOPTAV, AVAOIC kai xopoic, kal CATAVIKOIC nov douaot, KWHOIC 
TE kal Aioxpoic OÄÄoc £Ogotv EmiteAEiv où kxaroicyvvóueOa.? 


Yet, despite the general social criticism, Bryennios clearly imparted far more negative traits to 
the higher social echelons, both lay and ecclesiastic, which he considered responsible for the 
fact that the Byzantine state was coming apart and disintegrating: 

our rulers are unjust, those who oversee our affairs are rapacious, the judges accept 


31 J. Bryennios, The forty-nine chapters, 65: “if one who views the chastisements inflicted upon us by God is 
astonished and perplexed, let him consider not only these but our wickedness as well and then he will be 
amazed that we have not been struck by thunderbolts. For there is no form of evil which we do not anxiously 
pursue through all our life.” Cf. also Symeon's oration for St. Demetrios, where he reproves the 
Thessalonicans for their ungratefulness towards God and moral corruption: ’AAAG 6 pabvupeEiv nepi tà kañà 
KEKWAUKE toüto kai &yvopgoveiv kaðıotă wç kai TO únepaípeoðar kal &xapioreiv kai oikeia tà CC Gc peáq 
voyí(ew Kai và evepyétn Aeonótr uite £pyoig uńte Aóyoic xdprv eioévoi prt’ obv ortotáoceo0o1. (Symeon- 
Balfour, 47. 1-38). 

% Joseph Bryennios, The forty-nine chapters, 120. 

Joseph Bryennios, The forty-nine chapters, 120-121. 
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gifts, the mediators are liars, the city dwellers are deceivers, the peasants are 
unintelligible, and all are useless. Our virgins are more shameless than prostitutes, 
the widows more curious than they ought to be, the married women disdain and 
keep no faith, the young men are licentious and the aged drunkards. The nuns have 
insulted their calling, the priests have forgotten God, the monks have strayed from 
the straight road. Many of us live in gluttony, drunkenness, fornication, adultery, 
foulness, licentiousness, hatred, rivalry, jealousy, envy, and theft. We have become 
arrogant, braggart, avaricious, selfish, ungrateful, disobedient, irreconcilable [...] It 
is these things and others like them which bring upon us the chastisements of God. 
"Ou ot &pxovrec NU HdiKol, oi ériotatoóvreg rot rp&yuaotv &praryec, oi KpItat 
SwpoAfntar, oi pEoitar eooeic, oi &otikoi NUTAIKTAL, oi dypoikot &Aoyoi xai oi 
nr&vteG &xpeiot. “OT ai mapOévoi ńuðv onép nópvag àvaíoxvuvton ai xfjpot 
n£píepyoi toO O£ovtoc MAEOV ai Üravópot KataPpovovoat kai ur] quA&ctovoi níonv, 
oi VEWTEPOL AKOACOTOL xai oi yrp&oavreg rápoiwot. Ai Kavovikal KabUPploav TO 
&n&yyeAya. Oi iepeic &reAóOovro Tod Oso0, oi uovaxol návtr] Etpamovto rfj EvBEtaG 
6800. “Ott yaotpiuapyíaicg, uéOotc, mopveíoig, porxeiatc, &xaOapoíoaig, ExOpaic, 
hdo, qOóvoic Kai Koma, ovGHo1 nodol EF ruv. "Ort EyevoueOa ónepriqavoi, 
&Aatóvec, piAdpyuvpo, gidavto1, aydpiotor, dmeiWeic, AmotdKtal, dpmayes, 
npoóócat, ávóoiot, Kd1Ko1, duEtavdntor, dd14AAaKto1.”™ 


Often, criticism against immoral behavior was specifically targeted against the 
economic and political elites, the archontes. Isidore Glabas urged the rulers of Thessalonike to 
be more careful with the common affairs of the city.? Another contemporary author, Symeon 
of Thessalonike, expressed similar views particularly in his prayers published by I. 
Phountoules.* These liturgical texts are replete with references not only to the catastrophic 
situation of the city and indeed of the whole Byzantine world but also to the need of moral 
reform. For instance in one of these prayers, Symeon offered a description of the malpractices 
of judges, the abuses committed by the powerful archontes and money-lenders, the social 
atmosphere of hatred and strife, which eventually led him to conclude: 


Because of these, we are shattered and encounter difficulties and have few allies 
and are prosecuted, and, alas, we have become the slaves of impious and cursed 
peoples. dia tadta ocvvtpipóueOa xai otrevoúueða xai dAtyootol yeyóvauev xai 
OwokóueOa, ped, kai KatadovAovuEba EOveow &oepéoi kal Evayéou.”” 


^ Ibid. 

5 ^ Isidore Glabas, Homily on St. Demetrios, 5.65.22-24: Aid tadta Aomdv, adeAhot, door Tou tfjg noAreíaq 
npofocac0e npayuátwv, 8éoc &rav tis duc &poAóvrec Kai ő, tı “Ado vv ånõðv, npoðúuwç &vcéxecQe cv 
xotvàv, dkíBónAov noroúuevor tr|v Tis Ppovtidos tavtngs Oukovíav. 

% [| Phountoules, Tò Aewoupyióv gpyov ŁZvuewv tod OEooadovixns, Thessalonike: Idryma Meleton 
Chersonesou, 1966, 23. 

? I, Phountoules, Xvueóv. Té Aertovpyixd your, Thessalonike: Hetaireia Makedonikon Spoudon, 1968, 54. Cf. 
ibid. 39, 19-26 on the horrors of the Turkish slavery. In particular Symeon seems harsher with the archontes 
whom he accuses of accumulating richness in excess: kai &pxovtes HEV Kataontad@o1, Onoavpíovoí te Kai 
onepaípovrai Kata viv Uno xeipa, Nav adikiac £pyov avédnv Sranpattoyevor (Symeon-Balfour, 47. 9-11). Then 
he addresses the issue of the attitude of the poor people of the city: ntwxoi õè náv tò &pxov PIUOUPEVOL Kat’ 
GAANAWY OMAIJovtal xoi APTAKTIKDS Kal MAEOVEKTIKHG Cor kai AVTOI Kata Ave ut &yápiotoí te nepi OEdv 
ciot kai KATAPpOVNTAL vadv Dei Kal Ďuvwv Kal Mpocevy@v. 'Eoptr| Aë toUrtoig Kai dpyta rj ué8r Kai tò 
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This moralizing approach going back to the early fourteenth century? which targeted 
mainly the archontes gave way to further reflection over an issue that affected the Byzantine 
society before the Fall of Constantinople, namely the social divide between the poor and the 
rich, a phenomenon which threatened the already fragile stability of Byzantium.” Many 
Church writers noticed the accelerated impoverishment of a large part of the population. 
Frequently, within this moralizing framework, the clergymen adopted a position against the 
rich who lived in luxury and showed off their possessions at a time when large parts of the 
population suffered from deep economic and social problems. Already by the middle of the 
fourteenth century in a letter he sent to his flock from Asia Minor at the time of his captivity 
among the Ottomans (1354-1355), Gregory Palamas urged those “who love money and 
injustice” to practice equity and temperance.” Palamas' successors in Thessalonike, Isidore 
Glabas and Symeon of Thessalonike, continued to complain about injustices and offenses 
which the more well-off individuals committed, such as the breaking of laws or the 
malpractices of officials. At the same time they pointed to the conflicts between the powerful 
rulers and their powerless subjects." The frequency of such assertions in the early fifteenth 
century, despite their typical exaggerations, can be correlated with the intensified Ottoman 
attacks which, during this period, produced trade opportunities for certain groups of people 
who took advantage of the circumstances. Therefore ecclesiastics like Isidore Glabas and 
Symeon of Thessalonike reacted to the new socio-political conditions characterizing the 
internal divisions of Thessalonican society; these conditions were considered the major cause 
for the city’s failure to defend itself before the enemy. Confronted with this situation they tried 
to provide a solution for the lack of unity and social cohesion among the Byzantines weakened 


by their resistance to the Ottomans.” Reflecting on this situation, Symeon of Thessalonike 


&xaOáproc &ua Cfjv (Symeon-Balfour, 47. 13-17). 
A. Philippidis-Braat, "La captivité de Palamas chez les Turcs, dossier et commentaire," TM 7 (1979): 164. 
Earlier in the fourteenth century, John Charsianites, the founder of the Charsianites monastery expressed his 
rather negative opinion towards the wealthy. He was said to have believed that “wealth is a cause for spiritual 
destruction for those who do not divert it to needful purposes," in A.-M. Talbot, "Charsianites: Testament of 
Patriarch Matthew I for the monastery of Charsianeites Dedicated to the Mother of God Nea Peribleptos," in 
Byzantine Monastic Typika, 1625. 
N. Necipoglu, Byzantium between the Ottomans and the Latins, 42. 
See, for example, Isidore Homilies 19, 21, 22, in Ch. Christophorides, ‘Io1da@pov l'Aafh& ‘OutAtes, Thessalonike: 
Aristotle University, 299-300, 329-30, 344-7; C. N. Tsirpanlis ed, “ZvpBoAn eic trv iotopíav tfjg OecoaAovixns. 
Avo avéxdotor Op1Aiar Io1dWpou ápxieriokónou CEcoaAovixns,” Theologia 42 (1971), 567-70, Homily 31, 85-95; 
Symeon of Thessalonike, I. Phountoules, Suyewv. T Aeitovpyw& ovyypdupata , nos. 16 and 22. 
?  [sidore “Homily 30,” in Christophorides, Toidwpov TAuB& Ouiíeç, vol. I 77-8, 79-80, 82; Isidore, “Homily on St. 
Demetrios,” in “Io1dwpov &pyieriokónov OecoaAovixns oto eig Tas Eoptas tod &yíov Anuntpiov,” Hellenika 
5 (1954): 32, 56-7; Isidore, Letters in “Ioiðúópov pntponoAitov OEooadovixns OKtw éemiotoAat,” Neos 
Hellenomnemon 9 (1912): 349-50, 385; Symeon-Balfour, pp. 47, 53, 55-6; I. Anagnostes, Aujynois nepi tfjg 
teAgvtaias cogn tfj; OecouAovixns, Thessalonike, 1958, 8-12. 
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noted that, “Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to desolation; and this is what 
happened.^" 

The representation of the conflict between the need to ensure proper defense of the 
city and the private interests of a small group of individuals with commercial relations with 
the Latins emerges in Joseph Bryennios' deliberative oration On the rebuilding of the City.^ As a 
matter of fact, this conflict between public and private interests stood at the core of Joseph 
Bryennios' oration concerning the defense system of Constantinople. On this occasion, 
Bryennios reminded his audience that unless they gave priority to the common good and 
contributed financially to the restoration of the walls, their personal prosperity, reflected by 
the lavish mansions of the rich, would cause the city's submission.” 

The divide between rich and poor was also noticed by Symeon of Thessalonike in 
several of his homilies addressed to the Thessalonians. In a long passage, after blaming the 
wrongdoings and ingratitude of the citizens towards God, Symeon concluded with the 
following words: 


The archontes live wantonly, hoard their wealth, and exalt themselves above the 
ones under their authority, freely performing injustices, not only offering nothing 
to God, but also stealing away from God. They believe this to be their power, and 
they consider the poor citizens and their subordinates as scarcely human. But the 
poor, too, imitating those in authority arm themselves against each other and live 
rapaciously and greedily, and they are ungrateful to God and disdain the divine 
churches, the hymns, and the prayers. Kai Gpxovteg yuév KataonataAdo, 
Onoavpifovol te kai UMEpaipovtat Kata THV UNO xeipa, Mav adiKiacg Epyov avédnv 
diampattouevor, où póvov ovdev amodiddvtes Oe, GAAA xai tà Tob Geo 
&oapnáQovrec Kai TOTO civar ápyr|v rryoóuevoi EAUTHV Kai TO TOUS nevouévoug xoi 
bn’ abtovds unõè púocwç &vOpwrtving oxEdov eivai vouile: ntwyol Aë M&A TO 
&pxov utuobpuevot Kat’ GAANAWV OMAIJoVTOL kal å&praktıkõç kal TAEOVEKTIKWC Got 
Kai avtol Kata ó0vapiv &xáptocoí te nepi OEdv ciot Kal KaATAPPOVNTal vaðv Ogícv 
Kal Öuvwv xai rpoogvuyQv. “ 


^ Symeon-Balfour, p. 53, lines 32-3. 

^  Anunyopía cuvtouotárr eic TO auto Gnfetog MaAdtiov, Ent Mapovota tod ITatpiápyou Kal viv Ev TEAEL, kai TOD 
xAfipou, xai ri&ong cfi; toAtceíac, nepi TOU ts M6AEWS &vaktíouatoç, in J. Bryennios, Ta heurethenta, vol II, 277- 
283. 

5 Joseph Bryennios, On the reconstruction of the City (Tepi tob tç MdéAEws &vaxtiopatos), in Ta heurethenta, 278, ia 
taÜüta ou oneocyuev 0&rrov avttAabécbar abcfjc. Mä einng, Stati 6 Seiva rÀoóo10G, kai 6 Seiva uéyac nÀeiota 
Suváugvot où OéAovot tobto motEiv; 280, &AAà Aoyíoao0e càAnOÉc, wç ei SEKa TIVES dq ouv vv nAovoíov 
&pxóvtov, TIPO THV TPICKOVTA TOUTWV ETHV évap&áuevoi THV Dën TAPWXNKÓTWV, TOOAUTNY TEpİ Ta TEÍXN THS 
TOAEWS xateDáAovto onovór|v xai Sandvyv, Sonv nepi TO kcíCew vpiopoqa EaUTOIC, OVdEV àv Tv uépog tfjg 
TOAEWS TO tjuepov &karvoúpyntov. And 281, npiv obv mdvta &0póov EAOEiv Zo" Ouëc tà Serva, do~adtowpEba 
&xvtoóc. "Exouev čti koipóv: &kuův Šuváueða ev oic &ouév, cov Geo, émpyeivo kai foao0o1 uóvov QáAcouev 
&pxriv: uóvov OteyepOGpev oi návteç npòç tr|v àvákctioiv. OU EyW TE, xai oU, kai ó Seiva, àÀAà návrec óu kai 
TAVTES WOAUTWC TH AUTG) kal Evi TELXEL nrepippoupobusO0a. 

^ Historical oration on the miracles of St. Demetrios, Symeon-Balfour, 47, 9-20. 
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7.2. Enemies and allies 


The fifteenth century Byzantine ecclesiastics were preoccupied not only with the ethical 


standards and social welfare of their flocks but also by the ways in which the state could retain 


its autonomy while threatened by the growing influence of the Ottomans and the economic 


interests of the Latins. In a homily titled On the saving crucifixion, Bryennios bitterly noticed the 


hopeless circumstances of the Byzantines in both state and ecclesiastical affairs: 


47 


We have been scattered through all the kingdoms on the face of the earth, other 
peoples rule us, we do not rule, and the foreigners devour our country before our 
eyes, and the country was deserted and subdued, and there is no one to help; the 
young girls of our nation and the young men were given to all other peoples, and 
every day our eyes see these things, and our hand has no strength, but only a 
dispirited heart has been given to us, and the failing eyes and a weakened soul. 
People look down on the affairs of the church, the empire's affairs are in ruin, the 
frontiers are erased, and everything is upset. On the one hand, the Muslims are 
chasing us, on the other hand the Tatars inflict indignities upon us, the Ishmaelites 
gather from the West, and the Turks root out from the East. We ran away from the 
dragon and found the Basilisk. We avoided the lion but now we are facing the bear. 
We escaped the lion but we met the bear: he from among us who escaped death fell 
into slavery, and he who freed himself from slavery has been slaughtered. 
Wherever there are sea battles and confrontations by land, or plunderings and 
kidnappings, a part of us disappears. Wars, incessant enslavings, frequent sieges, 
killings, plagues, famines, suffocation, unbearable difficulties, numerous unending 
destructions, and from everywhere comes God's wrath. But all of us are insensitive, 
as if nothing new has happened. But what wise man would be able to describe our 
misfortunes as it should be? d1eoxopntoOnpev Ev mdoatc traïs BaciAetaig ts yfjc, Kat 
&pxet ta Ovn rjuóv, NyEic SE ook dpxouev, kai tr|v XWPAV NUGV £voriov rjuóv 
GAAOTPLOL kaceoOfovoi, xai rprjuoroat kal KATEOTPATTAL Kal ook Zort ó BonOóv. ai 
veavides Tod yévoug NUGV, xai oi veavíokot Mio toig £Oveot óeOoyévoi, xai ol 
óq0oA uoi HU óonuépoi DAénovo: cabra, kai d xeip Ou oUk toxVEl, GAAG Kapdta 
&Ovuo0oa Sédotat uóvov riuiv, xai ExAEinovtes oi òpOadpoi xai trjkouévr dur, 
Kataneppovntat tà tfjg £kxAnoíag, dSemPaptar ta tfjg DaoiAe(ag, ovyxeitor tà 
népata, Kal Soveitat tò müv. "EvOev "Ayapnvol Ówokovoiv Hpac, éxeiOgv Xx00oi 
Avuatvovtat, &ró OvouGv "IouanAicat tpvy@or xai Iépoot ¿č àvatoAOv expilodon. 
tov dpdkovta Qeóyoyev kai Boot ok ovvavtaueEv. &moói0p&okouev A€ovta kai TH 
"Apero Tpoonintouev’ ó tov O&vatov quyov ¿č NU@v nepininter SovAeia, Kal ó THs 
dovAgiacg damaAAayeic TH oqayfj Mapadtdotar’ Sov &v, kal víka vavpaxtat TE kal 
meCouaxiat, 0 AenAaoíai koi uetoikeoíai yivwvtal, uépog fum qOesípew. [...] 
nóAeuo, avdparodsiopol &navoroi, cewopuayíat ovyvat, opayat, Aotuot, kai Arpoi, 
nviyyovii, OTEVOXWPIAL où popntaí, dns uupíat KUKAW, kal ravra ó0ev rj TOO 
Geo pyd &«ikveivav rueig uév vot Wo unóevóg karvoð yevouévou, &vaAyritoq 
&navcec óuxketueOa [...]. AAA vig ipa ooqóc ExTpAyWSroot We dei cà rjuécepo; 


Joseph Bryennios, Third Oration on the Crucification (Aóyoç tpítoç Fic trjv Swrtrjpiov Ltavpwou), in Ta heurethenta, 
247-248. 
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Thus, with the threats against the state there often came along threats against the Church 
itself which saw its very existence in jeopardy.“ On many occasions, the clergymen voiced their 
concern vis-a-vis the attempts of the political authority to forge alliances with its neighbors. 

Despite the virulence of the attacks against the Ottomans, often dubbed as the impious and 

non-religious people (oi &oefeig Kai oi Geo), N. Necipoglu' s recent study on the political 

attitudes towards Ottomans and Latins in late Byzantium has unveiled a whole range of 
nuances in the positions the ecclesiastics adopted with regard to the foreigners: anti-Latin, 
anti-Ottoman, pro-Latin, pro-Ottoman, or anti-Latin/Ottoman.? Sometimes the ecclesiastics 

changed their position to a more radical or a more moderate one. Isidore Glabas, once a 

supporter of an anti-Ottoman/anti-Latin position, witnessed the subjection of Thessalonike to 

Ottoman domination and, in the end, he recommended a more flexible attitude towards the 

Turks. Likewise, Symeon of Thessalonike, a fierce opponent of both the Ottomans and the 

Latins, eventually came to accept the city's transfer to Venetian rule as an act that prevented 

its betrayal to the Ottomans.” 

More frequently the ecclesiastics formulated plain opinions vis-a-vis the Latins or the 
Ottomans. To a certain extent, the oft-quoted statement falsely attributed to Luke Notaras, 
that the Turkish turban was better than the Latin tiara, echoed the early fifteenth century 
opinions among the group of stricter Orthodox who regarded the renunciation to their 
doctrinary foundations as unacceptable. Yet, in many cases the predominant attitude towards 
the Ottomans was negative to the extreme. Prayers for the delivery of Constantinople from the 
enemy abounded. Symeon of Thessalonike wrote a series of four model prayers to be used not 
only in situations of extreme necessity such as drought but also during the enemies' 
destructive raids Lë) €8v@v £raópoyfi).! Apart from prayers, many other ecclesiastical authors 
wrote about the Ottoman incursions. In a series of four Orations addressed to those offended by the 
success of the "impious ones," (i.e. the Ottomans) Makarios Makres argued vehemently against the 
^ For a detailed investigation of the Ottoman attacks against the Byzantine Church and particularly of the 

difficulties encountered by the clerics in the provinces occupied by the Ottomans in Asia Minor and in Europe 
see T. Papademetriou, "The Turkish Conquests and Decline of the Church," in D. Angelov ed., Church and 
Society in Late Byzantium, Kalamazoo: Medieval Institute, 2009, 183-197. Cf. S. Vryonis, The decline of medieval 
Hellenism, 302 who compares the lists from the Notitiae episcopatuum ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae with the list 
of the actual Byzantine bishops and notices the disappearance of many bishoprics. 

^  N. Necipoğlu, “Introduction,” Byzantium between the Ottomans and the Latins, 4. 

* GT Dennis, "The late Byzantine metropolitans of Thessalonike,” DOP 57 (2003): 255-64. 

* Symeon of Thessalonike, Té Aeovpyw ovyypdupata. EUxoi koci Óuvou ed. I. Phountoules, Thessalonike: 
Hetaireia Makedonikon Spoudon, 1968: 9. Een &&ouoAoyrjogoq Kai aitrjoews Aeyouévr] Emi otio koi Ou) 
xai £0vóv Enn ëpoug kai Eni náon aitrjoet (23-25), 10. Evyr Aeyouévn ¿rmi aùxu® koi Apo Kai Sun £ribpoufi 
(26-27), 16. Evyn cic ériópoyr|v Zuch xai eig nãoav aitnow (38-41), 24. Ebyn Kata &OvikGv roAsyuíov £v ravi 


Kalp@ dvayKata tç a oiv £riOéosgog (58-61). 
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Islamic customs: 


What else can be said about their unlawful and barbaric law and about the multiple 
sacrileges and nonsense and rumors? What else about their wonderful and kind 
prophet, and legislator and savior, as they say? Ti ypn A€yetv nepi Tod Kat’ avTOUG 
&kO0Éouov xai TAPAVOUWTATOUV vóuou xai TOV uuptov &oggnuétov xai PAvapIdv 
Kal yúðwv; Ti Se nepi Tod Oavuaotoð kai yevvatov TOUTWV npodqrjtou xai vopoðétov 
Kai OWTHPOSG, oc Pactv;” 


In their attacks against the Ottomans, these Orthodox Church authors focused on the obvious 
religious differences and on their customs which they presented as savage and discussed in 
several polemical texts and Dialogs on Islam.? Already in the fourteenth century the Latin 
translation of the Qu' ran, the Improbatio Alcorani by the Florentine Dominican Ricaldo da 
Monte Croce (d. 1320), provided Byzantine polemicists with a fresh arsenal of doctrinal details 
and arguments. By the mid-fourteenth century the Emperor John VI Kantakouzenos also wrote 
a text of religious polemics against Islam. Later on, towards the end of the fourteenth century, 
just like the emperor Manuel II, Joseph Bryennios, Isidore Glabas, and Makarios Makres 
composed fictitious dialogs with Muslims.“ The nature of the polemics with Islam was 
consistently concerned with the debates over the veracity of the revelations in the Qu'ran and 
in the Bible. At the same time, they included arguments concerning the doctrine, ethical 
commands, and ritual practices of both religions.” 

Of course, the less spiritual fact of the Ottoman conquest also occupied a significant 
place. The texts written against Muslims incorporated a great many statements which 
slandered Islam on political grounds. In the First oration addressed to those offended by the success 
of the infidels, Makarios Makres spoke about the wrongdoings of the Muslims and about the 
falsity of their prophet: 


<Their prophet> possessed by a wicked and ugly demon and absolutely devoid of 
rationality by that <demon> could not comprehend his own words and was 


? Makarios Makres, Four Orations for those offended by the success of the infidels, in A. Argyriou, Macaire Makrés et la 
polémique contre l'Islam, Vatican: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1986, I. 5. 

5 The polemic between Christian priests and Muslims emerges especially from the the synodal documents of 
the 15th c. Matthew, the 15th c. metropolitan of Ephesus, complained that his religious debates with the 
Muslims of Ephesus provoked the hostility of the Turks: "and if we undertake to come to words, we refute 
them as silly concerning the prophet himself and in [their] laws and legislation. We freely declare that all 
their religious beliefs are of use only to the eternal fire and worm. Seeing these things, the accursed ones 
always cry out, giving way to their desire to taste flesh and blood, and they would not have abstained if they 
had not seen that their chieftain was not at all permissive to their madness, not easily joining the assault. 
Accordingly, what they are able to do, this they dare to do in the previously mentioned manner with rocks, 
throwing them at night" (Matthew of Ephesus, in M. Treu, ed, Matthaios metropolit von Ephesos, Postdam, 1901, 
57:). Tr. By S. Vryonis jr, The Decline of Hellenism, 425. 

4 A Argyriou ed., "Ioor|Q tod Bpuevvíov uevá tivoç TouarA(vov Ai&Aeic;" EEBX 35 (1968): 141-95. 

* E Trapp, "Quelques textes peu connus illustrant les rélations entre le Christianisme et l'Islam," BF 29 (2007): 
437-450. 
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confused and fought with himself. As if in a night battle, he put forward and then 
denied his beloved and highly prized doctrines, and he confused everything and 
mixed notions which cannot be joined together. AAA& novnp® xai uirgo datuovi 
KATOXOG YEYOVWS xai TO Ppoveiv kaðánač vn’ Exeivov aPNPNHEVOG, OvdE ovveidev 
EKAOTAXOD THV avTOD Adywv TEpINiNtwv EAUTG Kal uayóuevoc, kal Wo Ou EV 
vuktouaxia D&AAcv Kal avatpenwv tà Exvtod PiAtata kal nepiu&ynta Sdypata Kat 
TMAVTA MIND Tpaypata Kai PUPWV và ĞuKTA. 
About 1400, in a similar attempt to defend the political preeminence of Christianity over the 
Muslims, Joseph Bryennios gave a long list of twenty-eight Christian peoples, including other 
nations of the Latin West.” As for the Byzantines, he claimed, their enslavement came from 
the fact that their religion was superior to that of the other Christians. Knowing this, he 
claims, the Devil had singled them out as the special target of his hatred.* 

However, other texts which focused on doctrinal issues indicate that, beyond the 
standard arguments and slanders repeated on other occasions, in the opinion of some of the 
staunchest supporters of Orthodoxy, the Ottomans deserved admiration and respect on 
account of their religion. As a matter of fact, Isidore Glabas, despite his opposition to the 
Ottoman authority in Thessalonike, eventually had to admit the benefits of the peaceful 
Turkish rule of the city. Even Bryennios in his Dialog with the infidel showed awareness of the 
Byzantines' decline and raised some doubts over the Byzantines' capacities to defend 
themselves, acknowledging indirectly the Ottoman military superiority.” 

If it was easier to reject an alliance with the Ottomans, on the basis of the differences of 
religion, the discursive approach to the presence of the Latins at the gates of Constantinople 
posed some difficulties. Due to the similarities of doctrine and to the fact that the Latins were 
the only force which could provide the defensive means against the Ottomans, the Byzantine 
clerics were forced to restrain their attacks and put forward a discourse based on religious 
differences. Although a group of pro-union and pro-Latin clerics seemed to have been 
promoted by the Emperor Manuel II once the moderate Patriarch Joseph II was installed on a 
position previously occupied by strict Orthodox ecclesiastics, this group did not succeed in 


influencing decisions during Manuel's reign.? Thus, the pro-unionists failed to convince the 


°° Makarios Makres, Four Orations for those offended by the success of the infidels, 1. 6-7 

7  L Sevcenko, “The Decline of Byzantium Seen through the Eyes of Its Intellectuals,” DOP 15 (1961): 179. 

5?  N. Tomadakes, "ioo Bpvévvios,” SvAAafos BuCavtivav Meier, Athens: 1961, 591-594, 

5 J, Bryennios, Merá rivoc ‘Touanditov Ai&Aeic, in Ta heurethenta, 149. 

* [n his own Dialog with the Pope Makarios Makres alluded to Manuel's treatise On the Procession of the Holy Spirit 
when commenting that the negotiations with the Latins failed: 'O kata návra &piotoc Baci eUg npofjkev uiv 
diadeEduEvov àudorépotg, ovvoícovtá ue ov POaptHv te mpaypdtwv nepi ovdeE npóokoaipov trv Óvnotv 
KEKTNHEVWV, GAA’ etvexa coupiBáceoc TOV EKKAnoldv Kal ovuudovíac, ovxvóv dn xpóvov amoppayetons EK 
df tivwv AVHEWVWV xai TO TOD Xplotod noíuviov Avgatvouévov, in Dialog with the Pope, ed. A. Argyriou, in 
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other, stricter ecclesiastics of the necessity to intensify the negotiations for a Church union. 
This failure was even more notable because it happened at a time when the newly installed 
Pope Martin V, after the end of the western Schism, showed more favorable for a solution of 
the schism than his predecessors.” 

On the contrary, after 1415, and particularly around 1422 when these negotiations 
intensified, authors like Joseph Bryennios or Symeon of Thessalonike became increasingly 
defensive with regard to the Orthodox doctrine. In his Historical oration on the wonders of St. 
Demetrios, Symeon of Thessalonike underscored the connection between the misfortunes of the 
Byzantines during the siege of 1422 and the previous alliance with the Latins effected through 
the marriage of the emperor's successor, John VIII, to a Latin woman: 


Constantinople still had its gates closed and was melting away from famine. Now 
this, I think, was a disciplinary chastisement inflicted on her by God for other 
reasons, but also to teach us not to have communion of any kind at all with those 
who are excommunicated by the Church. For you know what things happened at 
that time: how that woman of Italian race (i.e. Sophia of Montferrat, wife of John 
VIII) who had neither submitted to the Church nor become its daughter, nor 
publicly recognized the Church's hierarchs as her fathers, nor confessed the 
Symbol of Faith of the Fathers in the right form in which it was drawn up, was 
simply received and proclaimed empress of the Orthodox together with the faithful 
emperor in violation of the sacred canons. Now this was something which many 
persons scrupulous about divine matters found hard to stomach at the time; they 
testified that an ordeal would follow [...] Everyone knows what initiatives 
detrimental to the Romans' interest the men from Genoa were up to at that time. 
"Duc SE xai uec tr|v amadAayny tfjg MOAATS Exeivng MoAtopKiag čti TAG MVAAG 
éykekAciopévac Éyei Kai AWG tHKeta, moibeíav, Wo olua, todto rom 
rowjcauévou O&o0 kal br EtEpa LEV, kai WS AV YVMPEV UN toic AKOLVWVTTOIG THC 
&xkAnoíac xatá TL kotvoveiv SAWS. Tote yap, ócov TO tóte yéyovg, koi tův ¿č 
'taÀAQv oocav tfj exxAnota ur] ónokówacav, unó& Ovyatépa yeyevquévnv, unóé 
TOUS iepápxag tfjg £kkAnoíag matépag dveutoboav, unde THV matépov TO TC 
níoteoG o0uoAov, wç map’ Exetvwv dpOdc &eréOn, xaO ouoAoyfjcacav, OMC 
únoðeðeyuévnv Kal Baodida rou ópðoðóčwv uerg tod motod DooAëtac 
&vayopevOeicav Tapa voc Spous TOUG iepoúç. “O kai MAEtotoIs THV £oÀAapovuévov 
tà Deto Bon &Oóke1 TOTE, kai neipaouóv EEoBa écekurjpavro: kaðà Af Kal yéyove, 
kal Tap’ ItaAd@v ta toO neipaouo0 KateoKevaoto pet’ OAtyov roig Baou bo. 
"[oaotv &ravcec, doa oi Ek THs Tevobac TÓTE, Ws EipNTal, kai oov AVTOIC ETEPOL KATH 
‘Pwuaiwv ovveokevcoavto. ” 


In addition to such allegations, Symeon heavily criticized the Latins' religious art and accused 


them of representing the saints in an irreverent manner? Among the fifteenth-century 


Maxkapiov roð Makp ovyyp&uuaco Thessalonike: Center for Byzantine Research, 1996, 237. 
$  G, Patacsi, "Joseph Bryennios et les discussions sur un concile d'union 1414-1431," Kleronomia 5, 1973. 
$?  Symeon-Balfour, Historical oration on St. Demetrios (Aóyoc iotopıkóç), 53. 
$ Symeon of Thessalonike, Against heresies, in PG 155, 112 a-b: "What other innovations have they [the Latins] 
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clergymen Joseph Bryennios' political-religious position against the union with the Latins was 
seemingly the most influential. His arguments were in the end successful as the negotiations 
with Rome were interrupted until Manuel II's death. Bryennios wrote several lengthy orations 
in which he combined political and purely doctrinal issues such as the use of leavened bread in 
liturgy or the procession of the Holy Spirit. One of them was entitled a Hortatory oration against 
the Church union and was delivered in 1422 on the occasion of the initiation of negotiations for a 
Church union after another Ottoman siege of the City. The leading court polemicist made it 
clear that a union could not insure sufficient military support from the Latins.^ While he 
admitted the importance of the connections between Byzantines and Latins, his main criticism 
against the project of Church union concerned the planned submission of the Byzantine 
Orthodox Church to the pope.“ Most probably, Bryennios' mistrust vis-à-vis the Latins' support 
came also from the fact that he was probably aware that at that time Europe witnessed the 
long conflict between the French together with the English, and the pope aimed to acquire 
influence over the Byzantines. 

It appears therefore that the question of the filioque, bitterly debated at the Ferrara- 
Florence Council (1438-1439), partially masked the vital, underlying problem of the hostility 
between Greeks and Latins. Bryennios' rigorous position regarding the union became 
nevertheless predominant among the Byzantine theologians of the last decades of Byzantium. 
John Eugenikos, for instance, wrote several treatises and public addresses against the union 
and in one of them he specifically addressed the emperor Constantine XI as if from the Orthodox 


community.” 


7.3. The formulation of Byzantine specificity 

The ecclesiastics' concern for the growing influence of the Ottomans and the Latins in the 
Byzantine realm generated a flurry of renewed claims of Byzantine individuality. To some 
extent, these claims shaped the relations between church and society and reflected the ways in 


which the self-identification of the Byzantines was being reshaped in an anti-Latin and anti- 


introduced contrary to the tradition of Church?,” (ti Aë Kai Ado avbtoig napà trv éxkAnoixotikrv 
ekatvotonen rapáóoctv;) 

$ — Admonitory oration on the union of the Churches, in Ta heurethenta, vol. 2, 469-499. The political issue of an alliance 
with the Latins was discusses especially in the first part of the discourse (472-478) while doctrinary issues that 
concerned the disputes with the Catholics (the leavened/unleavened bread and the filioque) are addressed in a 
systematic way in the second part (479-499). 

$ InN. Kalogeras, Mápkoc ó Evyevixos kai Bnooupiwv ó KapdivéAns, Athens, 1893, 70. 

© Bryennios speaks about a refusal to address the Pope as holy (&ytioc) during the liturgy. Admonitory oration on 
the union of the Churches, 473. 

9 PP, 4, 151-153: Ws amd tfj; kowwótntoc THV óp0o8ó&ov. 
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Muslim sense. By and large, in their definition of Byzantine specificity, the late Byzantine 
ecclesiastics themselves introduced a limited set of themes and older beliefs which crystallized 
into a new combination capable of expressing the churchmen's political outlook. On the one 
hand, they continued to use the term Rhomaioi when referring to themselves. The texts of 
Joseph Bryennios, Makarios Makres, or Sylvester Syropoulos include references to the 
Byzantines’ Romanness.? On the other hand, in opposition to the barbaric peoples of the 
Ottomans and to the related Latins, Italians, or Franks the same authors identified themselves 
as Hellenes.? For this reason they were careful not to define themselves exclusively as 
Christians, for they took into account the Latins' Christianity as well. 

For Bryennios, like for many other Palaiologan authors, the Hellenes, despite the 
decline and the defeats, remained Orthodox in faith, tò evoebEotatov yévog návtov Kal TH Oe 
tà u&Aiota npooavéxov.? These writers stressed the continuity between the problematic 
present and the Hellenic past. Yet, unlike the previous authors, the early fifteenth century 
ecclesiastics appear more interested in emphasizing the Hellenic features not just for their 
cultural value but, most of all, for the underlying ideological belief in the Church's mission to 
maintain the unity not only of the Orthodox but of all the Byzantines as well. Thus, when 
arguing against the attempts of union with the Church of Rome, the ecclesiastics often 
identified themselves as Hellenes. 

Often, Bryennios contended that, in such times of distress, the Church remained the 
only institution which had the means to maintain the unity of the Hellenes against the 
attempts of the political elites to push for a Church union. Moreover, the Orthodoxy of the 
Church was conceived as the common denominator of the many different surrounding peoples 
which other lay authors perceived as barbaric. In the XoufovAsvtixóg Aóyog Bryennios 
enumerates the list of all the Orthodox peoples who, unlike the Latins, used leavened bread in 


their Church services: 


Even to this day, the Romans, the Melchians, the Syrians, the Ethiopians, the Alans, 


Joseph Bryennios: Out gote uóvoi THV '"Poypyaícv tò &vOoc, oi ths npeopvrépac "Pun andyovol, Kai Tis véag 
taüótnc (KwvotavtivoundAews) viot, N. Tomadakes, "Joseph Bryennios,” in XóAAefloc Bufavtivav ugAeróv, 
Athens, 1961, 604-606. 

According to Bryennios, the ItaAoi are the Franks contemporary, living in Italy. The Aativot are the ancient 
Romans: miotevetar kakÕG TOV vOv Pwuaíwv oi dpxovtec "EAAnvec civar, "Train A &rav tò qQOAov 'Pouator 
Qv oi u&v pro TOV ‘Pwatwv tO &vO0c, k&v Pwvi|s tfj; Natpiou, TH trv “EAANva npogAéo001, Wonep dpa kat 
TiS OM fC angotnoav: oi Aë Sevtepor tHv náAot Aativwv ànóyovot KabeotMtEc, Kav trv vv "Poyaíov 
yA@ttav, Ws Kai trv "ré aùtõv ExANPWoavto, HEIs Aë, Pwpator, oul, Kai Aativot, tpía TPO Tois x1AtoIc 
ETN onripxouev r|ivoyévoi, N. Tomadakes, "Joseph Bryennios,” in ZVAAabos BuCavrwóv ueAeróv, Athens, 1961, 
604-606. 

Joseph Bryennios, Ta paraleipomena, 18. 
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the Abasgians and Iberians, Colchidians, Russians, Goths, Dacians, Paeonians, 
Mysians, Triballians and other very many peoples which live in various places and 
differ in race and language, offer to the God of all the sacrifice by leavened bread, 
not because they previously used unleavened bread and afterwards changed to 
leavened bread, but because the leavened bread has been introduced by them in the 
divine service. Eioéti ‘Pwpaior, kai MeAyoi kai Xópoi kai Ai0íomec, AAavof, 
"ABacyot, xoi "IBnpec, Kóàxor, Põoo l'ót00t, Aákec, IHatovgc, Mvooí, Tp1BaAAof, kal 
&AAa yévn mAgiota, kal tónoiç óuotáueva, kai £Oeot, kai yAcooatc, dV év(Ouov trlv 
Ovoíav taútnv npooqQépovoi TH THV GAWV OEG, StL OVK EK vv àÇúÚuwv eig TH 
čvčvua r|A0ov, GAN deg of TH rof Xpiotod óvóuatı breKA{Onoav, 6 ÉvCuuoc &proc eic 
trv Ogíav ceAetr|v tovtots NapEiAnntat.”" 


On the contrary, according to him, the discussions over a Church union with the Latins could 
not provide a real union of the Churches but could only generate the division of the Byzantines 
into separate factions or a process of “Latinization” of the Greeks.” In another oration he 
added that the differences of faith and ethnicity between the Latins and the Byzantines would 
bring further damages.” It thus appears that Bryennios envisaged the Byzantine Church as the 
essential element of the unity of the Byzantines, the only successors of the Hellenes. 
Eventually, proceeding from his discussion of ethnicity, Bryennios preached the unity of the 


Church by a return to the traditional doctrine of the Church: 


How shall we bear the change of faith? And these after we escaped so many dangers 
and suffered so terrible things? We have been stripped of all goods in this world for 
our true faith: cities, provinces, lands, vineyards, honors, and we have been blamed 
by all other peoples, and now we shall stand aloof? In no way, Lord, you will allow 
this to happen. But take to yourself from here all those who live in Orthodoxy, 
those who are the sons of the true believing fathers. MetáOgotv miotews npá&oi 
&veCóueOo; kal tadta peta TO mapaópaueiv tooobtouc kivOOvouc, xai Ónoueivat 
tooabta Serve [...]; Mdvta music ta Zu tH Kdouw kañà oyedov &qnpé8nuev 
dvevoePerav’ nóAeic, xopac, &ypooc, &uneAOvac, tds, npòç SE Kal SvEerdoc não 
&vOpconoitc yeyóvayev, kal vOv ye Ton &rootnoóus0o; unóauóc, Kopie návtov, 
&áong toto yeveoBar. AAA év ópO0060&ía ma&vtac EvtedOev mapáAape, toùç tæv 
óp008ó&ov natépwv viovc.” 


When evoking such claims in favor of the Church's increased role for shaping the Byzantine 
individuality, Bryennios certainly spoke from the experience of the period he spent in Crete 


and in Cyprus.” The precedents of the situation in Crete and in Cyprus as well as in other 


^ Joseph Bryennios, Admonitory oration, 486. 

” On the union of the Cypriots (Mepi tfjg tv Kunpícv évwoews) in Ta heurethenta, 2, 13-14: "H Aativíoot toU navtac, 
0 Eig uvpía oxtouaa uepioOrjvoi TO rjuévepov yévoc. 

On the union of the Cypriots, 2, 14: Kai mc obdev Eotar tà CC EvWoEWGS, el ur] ånátn npócepov rjuevépa, koi 
Botepov tv Kunpíov rpóg OuëC ENtKAvYNOIG, Kai toO koivoð yévouc Svetdos. Cf. TO NUETEPOV yévog &paviou® 
napadtdsotat, On the joint contribution (epi XuvreAeíoc), Ta paraleipomena, 244. 

^ Ta heurethenta, 129-130. Cf. Tomadakes, 609. 

^ On Bryennios' activities in Crete and in Cyprus see I. Tomadakes, “Iwo Bpuévvioc," XóAAapoc Bour 
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Latin-held territories like the Aegean islands, where Byzantine Orthodoxy was continuously 
challenged, showed that the Latins sought to assimilate the local populations by forcing them 
to convert to Catholicism. While the Ottomans did not attack Orthodoxy, the Latins did. For 
this reason, in the eyes of many ecclesiastics, Orthodoxy increasingly became a core element 
that was assimilated to their self-identification as Byzantines. In promoting these opinions 
which drew on the centrality of Orthodoxy within the process of the Byzantines' self- 
identification, the late Byzantine ecclesiastics continued a process that started after 1204, for, 
with the fall of Constantinople, the struggle against the Latins gave the church renewed 


popular approval and support.” 


7.4. Imperial authority 
One of the most important elements in the ecclesiastics' discourse was the approach to 
authority in general and to imperial authority in particular. During Manuel's reign this 
approach underwent many fluctuations from positive to negative attitudes. Several factors of 
these changes can be identified. On the one hand, unlike his predecessors, Michael VIII and 
John V, who, due to their close relations with the Latin Church, had a hostile approach towards 
part of the Byzantine clergy, the emperor Manuel II was more preoccupied with the religious 
affairs of the Byzantine state. He was well known for his awareness of religious issues and 
interest in the theological debates of his time and, as mentioned, he authored two major 
theological treatises, The Dialogs with a Muslim and A Treatise on the Procession of the Holy Spirit. 
This more favorable attitude was mirrored by his close relations and friendship with several 
popular hieromonks of Mount Athos, such as his spiritual fathers, David and Damian, as well as 
by the fact that the emperor, despite the financial constraints, continued to offer tax 
exemptions and other financial privileges to the Athonite monasteries.” On the other hand, 
through its actions, the church acquired a stronger societal and political position in Byzantium 
reflected also in the challenges to imperial authority. I have already mentioned the role which 
the churchmen gradually assumed in the civil judicial system as General Judges (ka9oAioi 
Kpitat, beginning in the early fourteenth century. There are other instances pointing to the 
Church's growing strength and influence in political matters. For instance, in 1396 Patriarch 
` uelerüv, Athens, 1972, 509-517. 
^ D Angelov, “Introduction,” in Church and State in Late Byzantium, 1. 
7 See "Patriarch Matthew I's Testament," Byzantine monastic foundation documents: a complete translation of the 
surviving founders' typika and testament, ed. Angela Constantinides Hero, Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library and Collection, 2000, 1662. 


7 These challenges have been discussed in detail in the first chapter of the dissertation. 
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Anthony IV exceptionally summoned a synod intended to reinforce the hesychast doctrine, at 
a time when the number of Byzantine supporters of the Latin Church increased. The result of 
this synod unveiled the influence which the Church could exert at that time: Constantine 
Asanes, a prominent member of the court and theios of Emperor John V was forced to make a 
public statement of his adherence to Orthodoxy, owing to his well-known support for the pro- 
Latin party in Constantinople. Following the same synod, a number of scholars and 
ecclesiastics were forced to leave Constantinople. Another example involved the influence of 
churchmen in blocking and delaying the negotiations with the church of Rome after the 
accession of Martin V as pope.” 

These considerations allow us to distinguish two major approaches to imperial 
authority. If some ecclesiastics appreciated the emperor's domestic policies, others contested 
his entanglement in the ecclesiastical realm. In the first category can be included several of his 
closest collaborators, Patriarch Matthew I, Makarios Makres and Joseph Bryennios.? In his 
testament, Matthew expressed his high regard for emperor Manuel's support awarded to the 
monastery of Charsianites." Makres, much appreciated by Emperor Manuel for his ascetic 
profile, wrote an epitaphios at the emperor's death, and during the emperor's life addressed to 
him another short poem in which he praised him for his intellectual and diplomatic skills.” In 
the funeral oration Makarios included both conventional and personal elements of praise, 
insisting on the emperor's intellectual merits: 


Oh, philosophy and literature and Muses and Graces, Aphrodite of the rhetoricians 
and of the writers, the elixir and enjoyment of the Attic language! [...] By no means 
we shall be different from a herd of irrational individuals, since <once you, 
emperor, died> philosophy, knowledge, reason, and literature left from among us, 
activities without which it is not possible to live. AAA o dooodía Kai Adyou Kal 
Moóocat kai Xdpites Kal pyntdpwv xai Aoyonoidv Adpoditn kal tç 'ATTIKTS tic 
&ufpooía Kai ńõový! LJ Ovdev Aoioet Aowtóv dAdywv &yéAng tà Kad’ Nac, 
hirocodiac Kai émiotýung Kai vod Kai Adywv ¿č Dun oixouévwv, Ov &vev ook Evi 
Civ. 


”  Seein particular G. Patacsi, "Joseph Bryennios et les discussions sur un concile d'union,” 73-96. 

* On their collaboration with the emperor in literary matters see ch. 2. 

*' '"T also petitioned on their behalf the holy emperor, who with great kindness granted this concession, 
referring the favor to my Virgin, that the imperial treasury would collect only three hyperpera annually on 
every hundred-measure of wine produced at the dependency, and, of the two zeugaria of land which we own, 
that one zeugarion should be maintained in perpetuity completely exempt and not liable for the customary 
tithe of the crops harvested, and that absolutely all our land should be free of tax, just as we had it 
previously," (translation in A.-M. Talbot, Byzantine Monastic Typika, 1659) in H. Hunger, "Das Testament des 
Patriarchen Matthaios I,” BZ 1958: 321-328. 

&  S.Kapetanaki, An annotated edition of Makarios Makres' texts, 254. 

5 A. Sideras, Unedierte byzantinische Grabreden, Thessalonike: Parateretes, 1990: 306. 
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For his part, Joseph Bryennios addressed the emperor in a letter from Crete and in a funeral 
oration in the usual encomiastic terms of the panegyrists. Apart from the texts of these two 
writers we find appreciation of the emperor even in some of the texts of ecclesiastics who later 
voiced their discontent with the emperor's actions. In an early treatise titled Against the Latins, 
probably written during Manuel's visit to Paris in 1400, Makarios of Ankara made a convincing 
exposition of traditional ideas of imperial priesthood.” At that moment, Makarios took a stand 
in favor of the idea that the emperor was entitled to preside over a unionist church council 
which would bring the schism to an end.” He attributed to the emperor the titles of both 
dephensor ekklésias and epistemonarchés, titles which denoted the priestly power of the emperor 
to summon and participate in church councils.** If the title dephensor ekklésias, apparently 
derived from the term ekklesiekdikos, was quite common, Makarios' use of the epithet 
epistemonarches is unique for this period." Following a similar trend of appreciation of the 
imperial power, Makarios presented historical and canonical pieces of evidence indicating, 
even before Lorenzo Valla's argumentation, that the document known as the Donation of 
Constantine, often used for the argumentation of the ecclesiastics' superiority, was not 
authentic.” 

Another author, Symeon of Thessalonike, who later also contested the imperial 
authority, did not however deny the fact that the emperor's anointment entitled him to be 
designated holy (hagios).? Nevertheless, he maintained that this kind of holiness conferred to 
the emperor only the special right to enter the sanctuary of the church on the day of his 
coronation.? Such examples indicate that good relations with the emperor did not always 


represent a condition for a favorable attitude towards the emperor. Even the Patriarch 


* This appears to have been inspired from the pro-imperialist texts of the previous famous Byzantine canonists, 
Theodore Balsamon and Demetrios Chomatenos Movrjuata didpopa, 106.271-272 (ed. G. Prinzing, Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 2002): Evteb@ev, Aoutóv, tv yuév é&ovoiaotikGOv  vóuov ó Paoideds kaQóAou bnépkewat. TG 
&ovoíac yàp avTOS TO onépratov kai Kat’ é£&ovoíav Kal Aéysıv Kai Matter KEeKtytor Góvapuv, Kai Sid tobto 
Kal oi vóyoi Ti] TOUTOU avEVTig EKEivo TO vóyipov, TO 6 BaolAEdS vóuotg oùx orókeicoi, dTEKANPWoAV kal TO 
ddEav abt dpeotov we vóuov tuyxavetv £0éortioav. 

D The treatise was published in Patriarch Dositheos, Tóuoc kataAAayrjs, Iaşi, 1692, 1-205. 

55 Makarios of Ankara, Against the Latins (Kata Aativwv), in Tóuoç KataAAayfs, 194-195. 

8’ The imperial epithet of d5epévowp ExKAnotac was coined after that of emotnyovapyns, which initially referred 
to the disciplinarian officer in monasteries. Cf. J. Darrouzes, Recherches sur les OFFIKIA de l'église byzantine, Paris: 
Institut francais d'études byzantines, 1970, 323. 

D Makarios' main argument was that Constantine could not possibly have been the author of the Donation. Kata 
Aatívwv, 8-10. J. Levine, "Reginald Pecock and Lorenzo Valla on the Donation of Constantine," Studies in the 
Renaissance, 20 (1973), 118-143; D. Angelov, "The Donation of Constantine and the Church in Late Byzantium" 
in Church and Society in Late Byzantium, 91-157. 

D Symeon of Thessalonike, Explanation on the Divine Temple (Tepi roð iepo0 væoð), PG 155, 353. 

? Symeon of Thessalonike, Explanation on the Divine Temple, PG 155, 352 cd. See On the sacred ordinations, ibid. 
432ab. 
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Euthymios II who shared with the ruler similar literary preoccupations,” opposed him 
vigorously in the affair of the nomination of the metropolitan of Moldavia. To this list of 
positive attitudes towards the emperor, it should be added that some ecclesiastics had a very 
positive attitude for Manuel's nephew, John VII during his rule in Thessalonike. In addition to 
the positive references in the Synodikon and Symeon of Thessalonike homily on Saint 


? a sixteenth century patriarchal chronicle praises his administrative skills and 


Demetrios,’ 
devotion to the cause of the Church.” 

Positive reactions to Manuel's actions in the church came also much later from 
ecclesiastics who, after the council of Ferrara-Florence, confronted with the political 
emergence for a union, appreciated Manuel's role in not taking any concrete steps towards 
such an action. John Eugenikos, in an address to Constantine XI, urged the emperor to follow 
his father's model in ecclesiastical matters.” 

Despite the favorable attitude of a part of the clergy towards the emperor, as expressed 
at various moments during his reign, the noticeable tendency of the ecclesiastical writers was 
to put emphasis on their hierocratic claims and to minimize the significance of imperial 
authority within the state. Already in the early fourteenth century Theoleptos, the 
metropolitan of Philadelphia defied the Emperor Andronikos II's orders stating that it was not 
an emperor's prerogative to discipline a priest.” As for the later periods, I have already noticed 
that the ecclesiastics' attitude towards the life-style of the archontes, especially after the end of 
the Ottoman siege in 1402, was far from favorable. Joseph Bryennios expressed this general 
criticism for political authority when he noticed that the rulers (archontes) are unjust, those who 
oversee our affairs are rapacious, and the judges accept gifts.* Many ecclesiastics thus adopted a 
rather radical position on the key issues of the preeminence of the Church over the emperor 


with the result that, during Manuel's reign, the moderate views on the universalism and 


?  Seech.1. 

?  Seech.1. 

5 fv Aë 6 ávéiiog abtod Zu n&otv emitnderdtatoc Kai evAaPric, in M. Philippides ed., Emperors, Patriarchs and 
Sultans of Constantinople, 1373-1513, An anonymous Greek Chronicle of the Sixteenth Century, Brookline MA: Hellenic 
College Press, 1990, 2. 25. 

% john Eugenikos, “Oration to Constantine,” PP 3, 130.21: kai ¿č éxeívov uéxpi npomv Tod cod aytov matpdc, too 
uakapiwtátov xai Goëtuou BaciAÉéoG Ou, Kata diadoyrv Čonep CC ratpQoc xAfjpog ó npóc tr|v EvoEPELAV 
CfjAoc kai TO CC níotewç AKPALPVES napenéuqOn te kai SrepvAdyxOn. 

5 See Gabalas' letter to Patriarch Niphon, ed. D. Reinsch, Letter 62, 11.4-13. Cf. "Introduction" in The Life and 
Letters of Theoleptos of Philadelphia ed. A. Constantinides Hero, Brookline: Hellenic College Press, 17. 

% Joseph Bryennios, The forty-nine chapters, 122. Cf. Gabriel of Thessalonike: rvíxa iSy¢ àvá&ióv uva Kai 
novnpóv, Ĥ &pxovta koouikòv rj &níokonov, ur] Gavuáonc, unóé trv Tod 0200 npóvoirv GipáAnc (Homily 6. 83- 
84). 
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freedom of the church which can be identified in the previous century” disappeared 
completely. As mentioned in a previous chapter of this dissertation, Manuel's reign witnessed 
a number of crises caused by the dissent of the ecclesiastics to his policies. Isidore Glabas, who 
in the early 1380s defended Manuel's rebellious government in Thessalonike, adopted a more 
favorable attitude towards the Ottomans.” Around 1393, in two sermons for Saint Demetrios 
the metropolitan mentions that the Ottomans offered to the Thessalonians gifts and a more 
bearable slavery.’” Isidore's successor, Gabriel, also vehemently opposed the installation of 
Matthew I as Patriarch in Constantinople and emperor Manuel's favorit.’ Nevertheless, the 
most important episode of ecclesiastic dissent had to do with the emperor's involvement in the 
nomination of patriarchs and metropolitans, acts which triggered a strong opposition as it 
emerges in several treatises.’ 

Hierocratic political thought 

If already in 1393, Patriarch Anthony IV suggested that the spiritual power of Byzantium had 
become more significant than the secular one,” the first document disputing Manuel's 
authority is a notice about the position of the metropolitans of Nikomedeia and Corinth. They 
demanded from the emperor further explanations for his actions when the emperor 


intervened in a synod in order to impose his will in a certain ecclesiastical matter: 


After the most holy and honorable metropolitans of Nicomedeia and Corinth were 
asked to give their opinion about the emperor's authority in the debates in the 
Holy Synod concerning the accusations, we <the metropolitans> did not put 
forward any statement, neither wrote anything. Yet, now we say that whenever the 
emperor asks <to intervene in the synod> with an investigation, if it turns out that 
the emperor is right on that matter, we <the metropolitans> shall agree in the holy 
synod. But if nothing is found, we shall necessarily be content with the result. 
EPWTNVEVTES oi IEPWTATOL dpyiepeic kai UTEPTILOL, 6 Te Nikounóeí(ag kal ó KopívOov, 
[...] nepÌ SE rop tva Zen Apxovtac ó BaoiAEvc eic ta Aañoúueva £v TH icp ovvóðw E) 


? In the fourteenth century, Patriarch Athanasios in his letters addressed to Emperor Andronikos II expressed a 
more temperate position. He refused the extreme view according to which the patriarch was the emperor's 
superior and did not question the emperor's sacerdotal charisma. For Patriarch Athanasios the ruler 
continued to exercise a divine ministry. Yet, Athanasios constantly reminded the emperor the idea of the 
liberty of the church and that the church was an eternal institution in contrast to the imperial office. See D. 
Angelov, “The emperor subject to the church,” in Imperial Ideology, 393-410. 

% Unitl, ch.1. 

? Cf. G.T. Dennis, "Late Byzantine Metropolitans of Thessalonike;' DOP 57 (2003): 257. 

100 Isidore Glabas, Homilies 4 and 5, in B. Laourdas, "Ioi8c)pou &pyieriokórov Oeooadovixns Guiot elc TAG Zopräc 
tod &yíov Anpntptov," Hellenika 5 (1954): 55-65 and 56-7. Reference to the Ottomans' grand gifts to the people 
of Thessalonike is also made by John Anagnostes in his text on the Siege of Thessalonike, Ańynoiç nepi tfjg 
teAevraíac KAWwoEws tç OecouAovixns, ed. G. Tsaras, Thessalonike: Tsaras, 1958, 60. 

Im G.T. Dennis, “Metropolitans of Thessalonike,” 259-260. 

12 See ch. 1. Cf. Patriarch Euthymios II's letter of refusal of the installation of the metropolitan of Poleainina as 

metropolitan of Moldavia, J. Darrouzes, Regestes, vol 7, no. 3296, 6. 

J. Darrouzes, Regestes, vol. 6, no. 2931, 210-211. 
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£y«AnuatikQv únoðéocewv, OUTE yvwunv EdWKauEV siç toÜto, oUTE £ypáwapgev 
TOLOUTO ti, &ÀÀà u&AAov LEV oov Aéyouev vóv, OC Stav čnrýon abta ó Bactredcs ó 
&yioc peta eFetdoews, àv dnoderxOf Sti Exer Sixaiov ó Baoirevs Eic robo, 
uéAAoyev Kal rjueig &koAovOeiv TH iep ovvddw. Eàv dé ovdev EvpEOH, ovépyouev 
Kal Out coto katà nãoav &véykrv. Ti 


Although it represented only a short notice response, this document dated to 1396 echoed the 
increasing Church's claims to autonomy of decision and freedom (eleutheria) from the secular 
power as well as its claims to universalism. In the following decades, such claims came to be 
expressed especially in treatises that dealt with the appointment of bishops and with the 
political theology of imperial unction. 

Building on previous insights in late Byzantine hierocratic political thought,” I will 
focus here mostly on the texts of two authors: the first one is Makarios of Ankara's polemic 
treatise occasioned by the debate over the canonicity of Patriarch Matthew I' appointment 
which was provocatively titled: 


A partial exposition that the emperor should abide by and observe the canonical 
ordinances and should respect and defend the canons, something which he also 
promises at his anointing and that he neither rules nor exercises authority over 
canonical and priestly matters, but does so only over political matters. And about 
other such chapters. 'EkAoyr| epiki nepi TOD Sti óqe(Aet ó DaouAeUG otoryeiv Kal 
&uuévetv xoig KAVOVIKWG ópioOeiot, otépyei TE kal Se~evdevEL TOUS kavóvac: ð kal 
orioyveivai xpióuevoc: kai Wo oùk é&&ápxei rj &&ovoiá(ei ræv kavovikGv xai 
iepatikàv, uóvov SE THV TOAITIKOV, GAN o06€ ¿peitai oO TapadvEtv Katdotaoctv 
tiva EKKANOLAOTIKHV’ kal nepi GAAWV ToLoUTWV KEMaAaiwv. 


The treatise was included in his collection of polemical texts - Paris. gr. 1379 (f. 98v-148r) 

occasioned by the controversy over the installation and deposition of Matthew I as patriarch, a 

move in which Manuel II had a direct contribution.’ Symeon of Thessalonike's orations, 

letters, and liturgical treatises will also serve my purpose here. He was the author of a 

"handbook" of Orthodox faith and practice, titled The Dialog in Christ, dealing with a range of 

subjects such as church rites, heresies, and the theology of prayer.’” Of particular interest here 

are the sections On the sacred church (Mepi rop Detou vaod)'® and On ordinations (leg) t&v iepõv 

xeipotovió v), ? where Symeon gave a comprehensive account of Byzantine ecclesiastical 

Im MM, 2.271-272. 

"5 G. Dagron, Emperor and Priest, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000, M. Angold, Church and State, D. 
Angelov, Imperial Ideology and Political Thought in Byzantium. 

1% Laurent, “Trisépiscopat,” 25-27; On imperial power and the appointment of bishops in Makarios of Ankara's 
view see also Ibid. 89-93. 

107 On Symeon see I. Phountoules, To Aeirovpyiwov épyov Xvueov Tob OecouAovixns, Thessalonike, 1966. 

Im PG 155, 305-361. 


1 (bid, 361-469. 
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usage. In these two texts, Symeon not only described Church rituals, but he also explained its 
meanings and frequently criticized other rival interpretations. Apart from the liturgical 
treatises, the letters he addressed to Andronikos, Despot of Thessalonike, also constitute 
important documents of the ecclesiastics' view on imperial power.’ 

Noticeably, both authors, Makarios and Symeon, were very popular in their days. 
Makarios played the role of a champion of church interests in the face of imperial power as his 
views were supported by a large number of bishops and necessitated no less than five synods 
in order to be completely refuted.’ In particular, Symeon's texts enjoyed a very wide 
readership. The editor of Symeon's liturgical works, I. Phountoules lists more than a hundred 
manuscripts (second half of the fifteenth century) of the texts dealing with the rituals which 
involved the emperor and the patriarch, On the sacred church and On ordinations.” Furthermore, 
the popularity of his ideas is illustrated by a sixteenth century Greek vernacular text 
describing the emperor's coronation, which bears the influence of Symeon's account, as it 
reproduces verbatim a passage from Symeon.” 

Makarios' and Symeon's ideas were not altogether new since both authors grounded 
their claims on previous allegations recorded particularly in texts dating from the thirteenth 
and the fourteenth centuries. The anonymous Life of Patriarch Arsenios, written by an Arsenite 
monk probably by the end of the fourteenth century, stated that the patriarch did not depend 
on the emperor for his election and that, in fact, the patriarch was higher in rank than the 
emperor." In his text, Arsenios' biographer highlighted the idea of the grace of God granted by 
the patriarch to the emperor. According to Arsenios' encomiast, the emperor Theodore II 
Laskaris was ‘obedient to the patriarch, doing everything according to his wishes, yielding the 
state to the Church.' This happened because: 

For the head of the church is Christ, of whom the patriarch bears the imprint, and, 
since he anoints with imperial oil the emperors, he would reasonably have them 
[the emperors] as his subordinates who yield to his will. For he who anoints is 
greater than the anointed, in the same way that the one who sacrifices is greater 
than the sanctified. It is by all means necessary that the emperor who is sanctified 


and anointed by the patriarch, because he [the emperor] lacks this grace, should 
obey like a servant the church, and its leader. Taútng yap Sort keqor| ó Xpiotóc, ov 


110 


Symeon-Balfour, 77-82. 

"! G.T. Dennis, "The Deposition and Restoration of Patriarch Matthew I, 1402-1404,” BF 2: 1967, 100-106. 

12 I, Phountoules, To Agitoupyixov épyov Svuewv rop Oecoadovixns, Thessalonike, 1966, 17-19. Most of the 
manuscripts dating from the fifteenth century have been preserved in the monastic libraries of Mt. Athos. 

13 See P. Schreiner "Ein volkssprachlicher Text zur byzantinischen Kaiserkrónung aus der Zeit der Turkokratia,” 
Byzantiaka, 1 (1981): 55. 

"^ “Life of Arsenios,” 460.331-461. 343. Cf. D. Angelov, "The emperor subject to the church,” Imperial Ideology, 386. 
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TUMOV PEPWV ó matpi&pyng Kal TH Booch xpícov hot tovs PaoidEevovtac 
neinvíouc Ou TOUTOIC ELKOTWS EXOL Koi toi avtod OgAfjuaoiv elkovtac. TO yap 
xptov Heilov € Zort TOU xptouévou WOTEP kai TO àyiáGov orjmov TOD cytaopevov. Ei 
dei ovv tà EAdttH tois Veto "eifeoflo), Heini dé n ExxAnoia "e Ó Xpictóc 
KE~aAH, Ob tv elkóva pépet 6 TATPIÁPXNG, mávtog Set Kai tov ÚNÒ TOÚTOV 
&yuaxGóuevov xai xpióuevov BaciMÉa we Evder CC ToLavTNs xápıtoç Omg, SodAOG Oé 
TretBeoOat TH ExKANota.'? 
The encomiast's attitude to imperial authority seems to have persisted in the following 
decades for, around 1430s, Theodore Agallianos (1400-1474), wrote another encomium for 
Arsenios. There, like in the anonymous life of Arsenios, Agallianos, listed several arguments on 
the superiority of the patriarchal position and of the Church in general over the imperial 
office."° Drawing on a similar idea, other contemporary strong-minded ecclesiastics used the 
document known as the Donation of Constantine, a forged Roman imperial decree in which the 
emperor Constantine I supposedly transferred authority over Rome and parts of the western 
Empire to the pope. Despite being essentially an anti-Byzantine writing, the Donation 
supported the ideological status of the patriarch of Constantinople. This document served the 
claims to authority of fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Byzantine ecclesiastics such as 
Patriarch Athanasios (1289-1293 and 1303-1309) who considered Pope Sylvester as a model to 
imitate and regarded the alleged submission of Constantine to the pope as a political matrix 
for the relationship between the emperor and the patriarch.” Following this tendency, in the 
early fifteenth century Symeon of Thessalonike used the Donation in his description of the 
ecclesiastical ritual of the election of the patriarch when he gave an account of an electoral 
practice similar to the traditional one.'® At the same time he reinforced the idea of the 
emperor's submission to the patriarch's power by adding new elements to the well-known 
ceremony of imperial coronation interpreted on the basis of the Donation of Constantine. The 
emperor chose the patriarch from among three nominees proposed by the synod. However, as 


noticed,’” in Symeon's account the ensuing festive procession presents several differences 


u5 Ibid. Cf. also R. Macrides, "Saints and Sainthood in the Early Palaiologan period,” in S. Hackel, The Byzantine 
Saint, San Bernardino, CA: Borgo Press, 1983, 78. 

Ur These arguments were: Arsenios' reinstatement in Hagia Sophia, the office celebrating him as a champion of 
the truth, and his perfectly preserved body a source of healing compared to the "bloated" body of Michael 
VIII lying in a Church in Selymbria and witnessing his excommunication. See Tóuoc xopác, 625, 25. 

1 D Angelov discussed the several late Byzantine versions of the Donation attributed to both Orthodox 
apologists and to Latin converts: of Balsamon, of Matthew Blastares, of Demetrios Kydones, and of Andrew 
Chrysoberges. He also offered an account of the different competing interpretations (legalistic and politic) of 
this text in the last centuries of Byzantine history. D. Angelov, "The Donation of Constantine and the Church 
in Late Byzantium," in Church and Society in Late Byzantium, 91-158. 

"5 Symeon of Thessalonike, On the sacred ordinations, PG 155, 429d- 433a and 437c-440a. Cf. D. Angelov, "The 
Donation of Constantine," 112. 

1 D, Angelov, "The emperor subject to the church,” Imperial Ideology, 384-391. 
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from the one related by the roughly contemporary Treatise on offices by Pseudo-Kodinos. In 
Pseudo-Kodinos' account the patriarch led the imperial officials and the dignitaries towards 
the church of St. Sophia after he had previously mounted his horse outside the courtyard. On 
the other hand, in Symeon's text, following his investiture, the patriarch mounted his horse 
inside the imperial courtyard; in addition, the emperor's son and a special servant who held 
the so-called officium stratoris leads the patriarch's horse from the imperial palace to the 
building of the patriarchate near St. Sophia. According to Symeon, this servant stood for the 
emperor and gave the patriarch the hommage that Constantine had once done to Pope 
Sylvester.” Pseudo-Kodinos also pointed to another aspect that revealed the increase of the 
ecclesiastical power over imperial authority. Thus, prior to the ceremony of his coronation the 
emperor was supposed to sign a confession of orthodox faith, which he gave afterwards to the 
patriarch and the synod. The emperor took an oath to respect the doctrine of the church, and 


made the following statement: 


Likewise, I promise to remain and constantly to be faithful and a genuine son and 
servant of the holy church, and, in addition, to be its dephensor and vindicator, to 
be well-disposed and philanthropic toward the subjects in accordance with the 
principles of reason and propriety, to abstain as much as possible from murder, 
mutilation, and similar acts, and to incline always toward truth and justice. 
‘Qoattws vmoxvobuar éuuévetv Kal SinveKds &opíokeo0at Motos xai yvrjoio 
9o0Àoc Kai vióg tfjg ayiac ExKAnotac. IIpóg toútoiç civarı Kal Sepévowp Kal 
EKOIKNTNG AVTHC, kai eic TO UMNKOOV SOUS xai PIAdVOPWIOG KATA TO EKG TE kai 
npémov, kai &néxeo0ot qóvov, AKPWTINPIAGUMV xai cv óuoíov avTOIG KATA TO 
dvuvatov, kataveúsıv ce eic rt&oav áArjOeiav Kal óuonooóvrv. 7? 


In their texts, both Makarios and Symeon treated in detail the process of electing the 
patriarch which, according to their interpretation, clearly showed his preeminence over the 
emperor. For Makarios, the emperor, as he handed over the staff of the patriarch, represented a 
"servant of the church of a low order," mirroring the clerical rank of depoutatos. Even if the 


emperor invested the patriarch, this act did not automatically mean that the former had any 


12 Symeon of Thessalonike, On the sacred ordinations, PG, 155, 437-444. 

7! PG 155, 441d: xai Oé nečoð KOpNTOS TOV xaAIvov vob innov KaTEXOVTOG Gurt TOD DaoiAéoG ato, oc ó uéyaq 
év pBaoiAe0oi Kwvotavtivos tà iepQ memoínke XuMBéotpo. Nevertheless, it remains unknown whether 
Symeon's addition reflects real practices or the eccclesiastic made up the entire story of the groom in 
accordance with his hierocratic agenda. Cf. Pseudo-Kodinos, On offices, 281-282. 

22 Pseudo-Kodinos, On offices, 253.22-254.3 (tr. D. Angelov). In his Histories John Kantakouzenos (I, 196-203) gave a 
similar account of the protocol of Andronikos III's coronation as co-emperor in 1325 omitting nevertheless 
the confession of faith. P. Charanis translated the text of the oath, "Coronation and its Constitutional 
Significance in the Later Roman Empire," B, 15 (1941), 57-58. John Eugenikos also mentioned the emperor's 
confession (óuoAoyía) in his imperial oration addressed to Constantine XI: tryv or|v còepysoíav Kai óuoAoyíav, 
PP 4, 124.35. 
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spiritual power over the latter. In fact, Makarios argued, when handing the staff to the 
patriarch, the emperor simply showed his secular power for the patriarch already possessed 
spiritual power before this act: 


When the emperor entrusts the patriarch with the staff commonly called 
dekanikion, he acts as one of those who belong to the inferior orders and to the 
ranks of those who serve the Church. 'Eyxeipí(ovtog tote t matpidpxn tod 
Baothéws tò xotvóg Aeyóuevov Sekavikiov wç Kal évòç övtoç tæv onopeDnkótov 
TAYUATWV Kal EEvINpEtTOUVTWV TH EKKAnota.'? 


Symeon of Thessalonike approached the issue of the patriarch's investiture in similar terms. 
He argued that the emperor simply acted as the synod's servant in handing over the staff to 
the patriarch for only the synod conferred active power (évepyei) on the patriarch. For the 
emperor was anointed by the church not in order to be its master but to be one of its associates 
and faithful servants: 


Therefore, the messengers speak in the following way: “Our mighty lord and 
emperor and the divine and holy and great synod invite your holiness onto the 
highest throne of the patriarchate of Constantinople.” In doing so, they confirm 
that the emperor does not rule by himself, but only that the emperor is subordinate 
to the synod. Aò Kai oi tò urjvuua A€yovtes oto qaoítv: 'O kpataiòç Kal &yioç 
fuv av0évtng Kai Paodevc, Kai ń Deio xai Jeng xoi yeyóáÀn ovvodoc 
TMpOoKaAODVTAaL tr|v &yiwoúvyv oov eig TOV VIPNAdTaTOV Opóvov Tod narpiapyetov 
tfj; KwvotavtivoundAEews. Maptupovvtes, oC ovx ó BaciAeoG ag’eavtod, aAAG cà 
tfic ovvddov unvúsı, kai uóvov UmNpETet. 


Against those who say that the emperor appoints the patriarch. Those who are driven by 
envy in their innovations and say that the emperor appoints the patriarch are 
speaking non-sense. For, in no way the emperor, but the synod is acting in this case, 
while the pious emperor is only assisting the process. Not only that the emperor is 
a defender of the Church and was anointed by the Church, but he has to 
collaborate, serve, love, and maintain the Church affairs. At the same time he must 
act within the limits of Orthodoxy, for the peace of the Church. Kata rou Aeyévtwv 
ër ó Barres tov natpitpynv noT PAvapoðor toivuv oi Aéyovteg katvotóyot Ou 
BaAAóuevot, wç ó BaoiAeUg TOV ratpiápynv noii. OVSaUdS yàp ó DaciAeóc, ANN 
oóvoóoc évepyei, ¿čunnpetovuévov uóvov tob BaciMécoG evoehots Svtoc. OV uóvov 
Ott Exd1Kkd¢ Sot xai BaciAeóc xpioO&ic Ex tç 'ExxAnotac, dANiva xai ovvepy@v etr 
Kal VINPETHV Kai otépyn Kal Péßara tnp tà tfjg "ExKAnoiac, OpetAopEvov xoi 
TOUTOU EV toic óp0o9ó€o1c tnpeřoða Sià thv EiprivNv Tis ExKAnotac™ 


Following in the steps of Arsenios' representation, Makarios of Ankara asserted that since God 


anointed the head of the emperor through the hands of a priest, the priest acquired a higher 


123 Paris. gr. 1379, f. 46 v. Cf. V. Laurent, "Le rituel de l'investiture du patriarche byzantin au début du XVe siècle,” 
Bulletin de la Section Historique de l'Académie Roumaine 28 (1947): 232. 
Symeon of Thessalonike, On the sacred ordinations, PG 155, 440 cd. 
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rank: 


The authority of priesthood is higher than the emperor's, because the emperor is in 
charge of the individuals' bodies, whereas the priest of the souls. For this reason, in 
olden times the priests anointed the emperors; and now God sets the emperor's 
head under the priest's hands, and thus he teaches us that <the priest> has more 
authority than the emperor. rj tfjg iepwovvns Op tis Boom kai tTooovTW 
uctov, Sti ó èv BooAenc oougrg EuTLOTEvETAL, ó SE tepeUq dé, Ald toOto Kal EV 
TH] traüÀot& ol tepeic tovs DaoiAeig Éxpiov: xai vov tův xeqaAr|v tod Pacthéwe UO 
TAC xeipag TOU iepéwç PEpwv Com ó O&óc, TadebWv TuëC, StL Exetvou Hëlt 
ăpxwv. ^ 


Even later, in an oration addressed to Emperor Constantine XI, John Eugenikos also offered a 
forceful representation of the emperor as servant and defender of the church, and as 
subordinate of the patriarch: 

Your majesty is the vindicator and defender of the Church, «while» the patriarch is 

the Church's shepherd and the one who crowns you and anoints you with the 


divine myron. ExkAnotas ¿kõıkytýç Zort Kal ónépuaxoc 1) BaotAEia oov, TL Jérome 
TOLUNV kai ó OTEWWV oe TaTpIdpynNs óteðčýnote kal TH Dei uópo xptoov."* 


Yet, Symeon of Thessalonike further expanded this argument. In his treatise On the 

Sacred Ordinations, Symeon compared the two types of anointing- the material unction of the 
emperor and the spiritual unction of bishops. If the emperors were "anointed by the church 
thus receiving from the church their position of potentates (archontes),” by contrast, "the 
bishops were anointed by the grace of the Holy Spirit." Symeon thus concluded that the 
bishops were the true holders of the spiritual power: 

And now the emperors are anointed by the church. And the bishops are anointed 

with the grace because of the power and authority they take from the Holy Spirit. 

As it is said, You will appoint rulers upon the whole face of the earth (Psalm 44:17). Kai 

vOv oi BaoiAeic xptovtar mapa tç ExKAnotac. Kai oi ápyxtepeig õè Sid trv &&ovoíav 

Kai Ciy àpxr|v rot Mvevuatos t xápıtı xptóuevor. Kacaotrjoeic yàp AVTOUG, qnotv, 

&pxovcac Emi n&oav tryv yv (Psalm 44:17). 
In the commentary on the meaning of the emperor's coronation in his treatise On the Holy 
Temple, Symeon repeated the common notion that the unction of the emperor echoed the 
model of Christ's anointment and represented an act of the Holy Spirit. Yet, significantly he 
added that it was the priest performing the ritual of anointing who conferred the emperor a 
special "grace of imparting and giving" (metadotiké charis) on the emperor which gave the 
'5 Makarios of Ankara, Paris. gr. 1379, f.102r. Cf. D. Angelov, "The emperor subject to the Church,” in Imperial 

Ideology, 392. 

128 PP, 125,5-10. 


77 Symeon of Thessalonike, On the sacred ordinations, PG 155, 416c. 
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latter the power "to appoint secular officials and generals.”’” 


Symeon's account was slightly different from the one included in the anonymous Life of 
Arsenios, as the latter did not describe the grace bestowed by the priest, but refrained from 
investigating into the further consequences of the patriarch's transmission of grace to the 
emperor. Thus, what Symeon meant was that the power granted to the emperor by the 
patriarch through the ritual of anointing became an active grace which ultimately gave the 
emperor the necessary authority to govern and administer his empire. From this perspective, 
Symeon envisaged the emperor's being anointed by the priest as an essential act of 
legitimization which marked profoundly the moment of the emperor's inauguration of 
rulership. 

Symeon rejected the idea that the emperor could have been anointed with the same 
kind of spiritual power as the patriarch.” In the On the sacred Church he stressed the separation 
between the imperial and the priestly office by bringing into play a strict interpretation of 
Christological symbolism. At the ceremony of coronation which used to take place in the 
church, after receiving the signed confession of Orthodox faith from the ruler, the patriarch 
gave him the symbols of power and proceeded to anointing him. In this way, the patriarch 
made clear that the Spirit was bestowed upon the emperor by Christ through the patriarch's 
power. In the treatise On the sacred ordinations, Symeon further attacked the idea of imperial 
sanctity: while the patriarch possessed an intrinsic sanctity due to his consecration in the Holy 
Spirit, the term “holy” for the emperor was used only because of the unction by myron."! 
Therefore, the emperor cannot be said to possess any of the sacerdotal charismata bestowed on 
apostles or prophets. If the patriarch is holy by the prayers of consecration, the emperor 
becomes holy only by anointment with myron. 

Symeon used an extensive set of arguments and hostile comments to minimize the 
significance of the coronation ceremonial and to prove that the patriarch alone could provide 
the emperor with the symbols of power and with a limited holiness. According to the 
ecclesiastical writer, the unction of the emperor by the patriarch pointed to his inferior 


position: through anointment the emperor was bestowed with the ecclesiastical rank of 


28 Symeon of Thessalonike, Explanation of the Divine Temple, PG 155, 353 bc: xai petadotixry Dud tç EVWdtacs Tob 
HUpovu xapiCóuevog ODt MOD, eic TO &pxovvag KATA xóouov Kal OTPAaTHYOUS kaðıotãv. 

7? D Angelov, "The Emperor Subject to the Church,” in Imperial Ideology, 392. 

Di In the Explanation of the Divine Temple (PG 155, 353), he asked: "Why is the emperor anointed with the myron 
and consecrated with prayers?" 

81 Symeon compares the use of holy in this context with the way in which St. Paul called all baptized Christians, 
holy brothers. 
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depoutatos, who, according to the church hierarchy, was directly answerable to the patriarch. 
Consequently, Symeon concluded that the emperor had to serve the synod and the Church: 


And he acquired the imperial honor by being ordained depoutatos of the holy 
Church and by being called dephensor of the Church and elected emperor of Christ 
the Lord, of the Christian people, and of the entire oikoumene. Kai rom eiAnge 
Cu TIN Sia TO xptopa tis DaotiAetac, wç Kai Aemorgrou THs tepüq 'ExkAnotag tomov 
AaBév Kai dSepévowp tavtng émuAn0sig Kal cg Xptotóg Kupiov xai tod 
Xpiotwvvpov Aao0 DaoiAeUc npoxeipioOelg Kal náong THs otkovuévng.? 


The emperor does service to the synod as dephensor and servant of the Church, 
according to the anointment and to his promise. 'O BaoueUg õè rà rfj; ovvóðov 
onrnpertei, wç Kal óeqévocop Kai UTNPETNS třjç 'ExkAnoíag Kataotds £v TH xpíeoOot Kat 
Tovto kaQurooyeOeíc. 7? 


Later in the treatise On the sacred ordinations he repeated the idea arguing that emperors 
possessed no priestly powers: 


But the emperor does not have anything of the priesthood, neither of the apostles 
or of the prophets or of the teachers. He is declared sacred (hagios) only on account 
of the anointment with the myron. Kai 6 u&v DaotAeUg tà THs iepwovvns ook čys, 
ovdé tà TMV &nootóÀov kai npoQntov xai SidacKdAWwv xapíouara. Móvov Aë 
AVAYOPEVETAL &yioc TH xptoet Tob uópov.?* 
As they lacked priestly power, they could not enjoy important administrative rights in the 
church such as the right to transfer bishops.’ Symeon of Thessalonike remarked that this had 
been a judgment characteristic of corrupt people and criticized the contemporary practice of 
bishops who, after ordination, came to Constantinople in order to kiss the emperor's hand and 
thus show their servile position." 
Similarly, in his ekloge merike Makarios of Ankara made use of the same argument when 
he quoted the clause of the emperor's promise to be the Church's servant and argued that this 
promise compelled the emperor to abide with the canons of the church." The claim survived 
even after the end of Manuel's reign. Several decades later, John Eugenikos argued that an 
emperor who broke the oaths taken during the coronation ceremony lost his legitimacy.” 
1? "Explanation of the divine Temple,” in St. Symeon of Thessalonika. The Liturgical Commentaries, ed. and tr. S. H. 
Teeples, Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 2011, 133. 

133 On the sacred ordinations, PG 155, 440b. Cf. [epi tod iepoð vato, col 353 AB where Symeon referred to the justice 
clauses in the coronation promise. 

34 On the sacred ordinations. PG 155, 417 ab. 

135 This constituted a practice which much earlier canonists like Demetrios Chomatenos had supported in his 
canonical writings, Hovýuatæ ditpopa, 86.55 in G. Prinzing ed, Demetrios Chomatenos. Movrjuata óiqopo, Berlin: 
De Gruyter, 2002. 

7$ On the sacred ordinations, Ibid., cols 4324-4334. 

77 Paris. gr. 1379, f. 98r, f.142 r. 


55 pp vol 1, 124-25. 
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Once more this opinion found in the texts of the late Byzantine ecclesiastics significantly 
departed from the views expressed two centuries earlier by Theodore Balsamon, who had 
noted that the emperor was not bound to any canons: ó Baotdetc, ó ur] a&vayKaCouEvoc 
&koAovOeiv toig xavóoi.? The difference from earlier views becomes even clearer when 
compared with the texts of another thirteenth century canonist, Demetrios Chomatenos, who 
stated that the emperor was a most exalted bishop, a successor of the Roman pontifex maximus, 
who possessed unique privileges in the church, including the right to transfer a bishop from 
one see to another.” 

The hierocratic claims supported by a large part of the clergy were not limited to the 
argumentation included in liturgical treatises or works of canonical treatment. In the section 
dedicated to the sanctity of priesthood (mepi igpwovvn) of his collection of Two Hundred 
Theological and Ethical Chapters Joseph Bryennios states that the priestly authority was higher 
than the emperor's: ci yap Booker iepéa npóg Bacuéa tò Sidq@opov ideiv, tfjg EKaTEpw 
dedouevne é&ovoíag tò uépoc £&étate t0ÀAAQ rop Paoihéwe VNAdteEpov tov tepéa kaðńuevov. 
In two hortatory letters addressed to Despot Andronikos of Thessalonike, Symeon reiterated 
the idea that the ruler should be obedient to the church: 

My lord, the priesthood establishes your authority as sacred and accomplishes it by 
prayers. Therefore the emperors are anointed and are proclaimed by the hierarchs' 
voices and ordain by divine laws, so that the divine designs be fulfilled. Agonoté& 
uou, 1 tepwovvn tův Baoiretav Kabiepot Kal Evyaic avtrv veAeioi [..] Mò xoi 
xptovtar BaciAeig Kai tepapyiKaic teAEoloupyobvtal Pwvaic kai vouoOeroDot voi 
Ogtoic, Wote và Vein ovviotacba.'” 

The downplaying of Manuel's authority in the ecclesiastics' texts by promoting radical 
hierocratic ideas were supplemented by the attacks against the emperor Manuel himself. 
Makarios circulated a series of denigratory pamphlets against the emperor which seem to have 
acquired a relative popularity since the emperor himself considered necessary to answer them 
in a series of letters which he delivered publicly. In Makarios' legal battle against Matthew I it 
is clear that many clerics created a group opposed to the emperor. Probably the clearest 
expression of hostility for the Emperor Manuel's actions in the church came from a later 


author, Sylvester Syropoulos. His words from the beginning of his Memoirs, prove the enduring 


7? See Balsamon's view in Rhalles-Potles, Svvrayya, Athens, 1859, vol. 3, 350. 
1 Demetrios Chomatenos (Hovrjuata diépopa 631-632) refers to the transfer of Eustathios of Thessalonike at the 
request of Manuel I Komnenos. 
^^ J, Bryennios, Two hundred theological and ethical chapters, Vindob. theol. gr. 235, f. 47 v. 
12 Symeon-Balfour, 77, 2-7. 
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legacy of his tendency to act in accordance to the old views that gave the emperor 
preeminence in the church: 
I have always admired the deeds of this wonderful emperor, and I never considered 
myself capable enough of praising him. Nevertheless, in one respect I cannot praise 
him: for it is unworthy of his virtue and the wisdom of his much tried soul to bring 
Christ's Church into slavery. 'Eyc Aë návta ta tod 0avuaotoó BaciAéoG 0avuáGov 
Kal OVdE ikavóv éuavtóv kpívov npòç TOUS énaítvoug &ketvou, £v toOto xai uóvov 


¿navey oUk EXW' &vá&iov YAP xfjg Oper kal THs ooqíag xai tfjc cuvrecpiuuévng 
Exeivov kapóíag ńyoðua, to SovAgia onopoAeiv trv 'ExkAnotav Xpiotov.' 


In addition to the claims of the two authors, Makarios and Symeon, who dealt extensively with 
the church-emperor relations, can be adduced the claims of the less attested “group of 
patriarchal officials,” whose presence was nevertheless felt rather immediately before the Fall 
of Constantinople. It has been argued that this group constructed its hierocratic agenda 
around the idea of an “orthodox utopia” with political implications that also pertained to 
claims of authority over other territories where Orthodoxy was in place.“ This notion 
essentially denied the emperor the traditional role of an omnipotent ruler and it also denied 
the political existence of an 'empire of the Romans,' as it was promoted by the last Palaiologan 
emperors (and not only by them).'^ As illustration for this idea one can notice most of the 
ecclesiastics' texts which touch on political issues and which surprise by their tendency to 


overlook the role of imperial power." 


Conclusion: why did the ecclesiastics' discourse become more radical? 

In an article published several decades ago, I. Ševčenko suggested that the Byzantine authors 
were much aware of the decline of their state.” If this attitude can be illustrated by references 
in their texts, it is no less true that the Byzantine ecclesiastics seriously engaged in the process 
of identifying political means of ensuring the administration of Byzantium at a time of crisis. 
The above analysis has shown that the main argument of the early fifteenth century 


ecclesiastics did not only concern hotly debated doctrinal matters, such as the filioque or the 


15 Sylvester Syropoulos, Memoirs, 2.4. 


14 See above the passage in Bryennios' Aóyoc cuupovAevtikóg listing the Orthodox peoples who use leavened 
bread in Church sevices. Cf. also Joseph Bryennios, On the rebuilding of the City, 134 saying that the contribution 
of all Constantinopolitans who will defend the generations to come: pupiddac dvOpwnwv tovs te viv Svtac 
xai yevvnnoóuevoug eic tò &fic. 

'5 P, Gounaridis, "loop Bpuévvioc, "por TNG Kataotpers, (Joseph Bryennios, prophet of catastrophe)" in 
1453: H won tj; KwvotavtivovmoAns Kar n uevépaor] and rovc ueoxiwvikoúç orouc vewtépovç xpóvouc, ed. A. 
Kioussopoulou, Herakleion 2005, 133-145. See also the recent article by A. Kioussopoulou, "Les hommes 
d'affaires byzantins et leur róle politique à la fin du Moyen Age,” Historical Review 7 (2010): 18. 

16 Arelevant example here is Joseph Bryennios' admonitory oration, On the rebuilding of the City, 2, 273-282. 

47 [| Ševčenko, "The Decline,” 186. 
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truth of Christianity versus Islam, but that it also included a major social and identity 
component. In their attempt to construct a political program that would provide solutions 
during times of dire straits, the churchmen envisaged themselves both as defenders of the 
social order and as promoters of specific features which they considered the core aspect in 
defining the Byzantine specificity against the Latin and the Muslim advances. 

More importantly for my purposes here, the ecclesiastics active in Manuel's reign 
grounded their notions of political theology on a radical hierocratic agenda. In particular, the 
description of the patriarch's nomination indicates that, in the early fifteenth century, the 
political theology embraced by Pseudo-Kodinos and the anonymous author of the Life of 
Arsenios, was further modified and expanded into a radicalized hierocratic reasoning which 
claimed that the emperor was given authority by the church while the patriarch was his 
anointer'? To a certain extent the attacks on the imperial authority expressed in the 
radicalization of the ecclesiastics' discourse are somewhat since the emperor Manuel, unlike 
his predecessors, was truly knowledgeable of doctrinal religious issues and had close relations 
with many clerics, both monks and priests. Primarily, the radicalization of discourse was the 
result of the fact that the church gained not only in prestige vis-à-vis the imperial office, but 
also in concrete power prerogatives such as the substantial rights as high judges in civil 
matters.'^? Yet, the scholars who dealt with the issue of the hierocratic claims in Byzantium did 
not further investigate the other factors which led to the radicalization of discourse. In order 
to better understand why this process of radicalization took place in the early fifteenth 
century it is therefore useful to look into the social context and the other themes identifiable 
in the church writers' texts. 

Several factors contributed to this phenomenon. First, well versed canonists and high- 
ranking ecclesiastics like Makarios and Symeon used the Byzantine awareness of the events of 
the previous century which generated a negative attitude toward emperors like Michael VIII 
and John V. Second, the ecclesiastics developed a strong consciousness as a close-knit group 
which emerges particularly from contemporary accounts such as the intense correspondence 


and collaboration evident in manuscripts as well as in their common agenda against the 


“8D. Angelov, "The emperor subject to the church,” Imperial Ideology, 391. 

!^ This process which started in the early Palaiologan period became more prominent during the reign of 
Manuel II who tried to regulate the activity of these general judges. He formulated the principles of their 
activities, according to which all subjects and all cases came under their jurisdiction. See E. Schilbach, "Die 
Hypotyposis der Katholikoi Kritai Ton Romaion vom Juni 1398,” BZ vol. 61 (1968): 44-70 and P. Lemerle, "Le 
juge général des Grecs et la réforme judiciaire d'Andronic III,” in Mémorial Louis Petit, Paris: Mélanges d'histoire 
et d'archéologie byzantines, 1948, 292-316. 
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successive attempts of a Church union.^ Third, the radicalization of their discourse 
concerning imperial authority was also underpinned by their criticism against contemporary 
social and political problems. 

Their increased awareness of the economic differences and the general criticism of the 
archontic power had probably a strong bearing on their predominant attitude toward imperial 
power. The ecclesiastics set the imperial power on an equal footing with the archontic power 
which in turn was regarded as responsible for the misfortunes of the state and unable to 
provide the resources for defense and survival. An illustration of the extent to which the 
imperial authority was considered incapable of providing the Byzantines with the proper 
means of defense is Symeon's consideration of Emperor Manuel's policies of alliances with the 
Ottomans and the Venetians as destructive in the Thesalonians' attempts to defend the city's 
autonomy. 

The process of radicalization of the ecclesiastics' discourse continued after the end of 
Manuel's reign and especially in the reign of the last two emperors who intensified the 
negotiations of union. As a consequence, several decades later, Mark Eugenikos could 
emphatically assert his liberty of faith: Ovdeic xupieoet tç Ou MlotEews, où BaciAeóG, ook 
apPXLEpEUG, où Wevdrjcg obvodoc, ook Aoc opäetc ^ 

Thus, in the political scheme conceived by the ecclesiastics, the emperor continued to 
be active but with a considerably diminished role, for the ecclesiastics did not entirely discard 
the imperial institution. As mentioned previously, earlier in 1393 in a letter addressed to Basil, 
grand duke of Russia, Patriarch Anthony IV reminded him that the emperor and the church 
cannot exist separately.? In this way, the churchmen redefined the basis of the Byzantine 
identity, not only in opposition to the Latins and Islam, but also by revisiting and questioning 
central aspects of political authority. Ultimately, having dissociated the figure of the emperor 
from their idea of Byzantine identity and having placed it in a secondary position, the 
Byzantine ecclesiastics provided for Orthodoxy the central place which they reclaimed from 
the emperor. Indeed, they clearly departed from the views expressed not only by the twelfth 
century canonists Theodore Balsamon and Demetrios Chomatenos' but also by the fourteenth 


century ecclesiastics. 


10 See ch.1. 
5! Mark Eugenikos, Letters, ed. L. Petit, Rome, 1977, 4.2.20-32. 
12 J, Darrouzes, Regestes, vol VI, no. 2931, p. 210-211. The same demand addressed to the Russian rulers and 
ecclesiastics to honor the name of the Byzantine emperor during their liturgies was repeated in another letter 
to Cyprian, metropolitan of Russia, Ibid., no 2937, 215. 
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Chapter 8: 


The imperial rhetoricians 


Recent scholarship on late Palaiologan political history has noticed a conflict between a part of 
the clergy and the non-ecclesiastic elites, particularly the entrepreneurial aristocracy, over 
various political issues including the nature of the ruler's limits of authority.’ Thus, unlike the 
ecclesiastics who rejected the idea of the emperor's omnipotence, a different contemporary 
group of individuals continued to support and promote the idea of a powerful ruler, much 
more in tune with the traditional Byzantine theories of kingship. Their support also came at a 
time of significant political challenges to imperial power. Since, as it will be shown in this 
section, the members of this group followed rather different career paths, for the sake of 
simplicity here I will refer to them as imperial rhetoricians. By and large, they were skilled lay 
writers associated with the imperial court who, at different points in their careers, addressed 
the emperor in public orations, epideictic ones that sought to praise the imperial persona and 
deeds or deliberative ones that provided counsel for the emperor on specific courses of action. 
To a large extent, the political project of these public orators was certainly driven by their 
personal interests. Yet, they also drew the contemporaries' attention to the burning political 
issues of the day and strove to convert the listeners to their viewpoint. They displayed a high 
degree of social engagement and were aware that they were acting within a political sphere 
with its own rules and practices. Such a separate sphere has been defined by John 
Chortasmenos in terms of court conflicts between ambitious and “vainglorious” officials,’ 
while Isidore described it rather in terms of a fully-fledged science, ranking among the highest 


human preoccupations: 


1 Ontheir social status in the Palaiologan period see I. Toth, "Status and Role of the Imperial Encomiasts in Late 
Byzantine Society,” in Imperial Orations in Late Byzantium (1261-1453), PhD dissertation, 2003, 190-192. On the 
idea of the opposition between the ecclesiastics and the entrepreneurial aristocracy see A. Kioussopoulou, “H 
mort £&ovoía tov 150 omg," in BaciAeUc rj oikovóuoç, 81-158. The idea is further investigated in A. 
Kioussopoulou, "Les hommes d'affaires byzantins et leur róle politique à la fin du Moyen Age,” Historical 
Review 7 (2010): 15-21. 

? John Chortasmenos, Moral counsels ('HOik& napayyéAuata), in Chortasmenos-Hunger, 238-242. Cf. also the 
idealized image of the political realm in his Letter 51, Chortasmenos-Hunger, 207, 2-4 TQ év6ototáto pxovtı 
Kup@ tà MeAtoonva): Tíc uév £ouv ó tfj; ToÄtrufc ipecfig ópoc, ITA&tov av eiror capes, ¿uè Aë el ci Eporto, 
tiva udArota tHv vOv Gutt &vópa xpů roAitikóv kaAeiv. Cf. also, ibid., 22-26 on the moAitiKOc àvýp. 
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The study of all good things, the education and knowledge of everything, the 
experience of philosophy, both theoretical and practical, this is the political sphere, 
on which legislation and justice depend in addition to theology, learning, and 
natural sciences. ‘AAAG tv uáOnotv tv kO návvov, aAAG tH £v nor naðeíav 
Kai THV émiotrjunv TOV SAWV npoyu&cov Kai neipav kal TOV THs qiAocoqíac ab doa 
tod SewpntiKod tabtns Kai roO npaktıkoŬ, tobto A goti td noAuikóv, op TO 
vouoOetikóv Kal SiKaotiKov é€rptyto, kåkeívov TO VeoAoyiKov kal yaðnpyatıkòv 
Kal QuotoAoytkóv.? 


So far, a good many studies on Byzantine ideology and political thought have tried to 
identify the sources and key themes of the official imperial propaganda which, to a great 
extent, were embraced by the late Palaiologan rhetoricians as well. The older as well as the 
more recent general overviews of H. Ahrweiler, F. Dvornik, D. Nicol, or S. Takacs provide 
exhaustive analyses on topics such as the image of the emperor as imitator of God or ruler of 
the oikoumene.* For the later periods in particular C. Zgoll and H. Hunger pinpointed the major 
common issues of imperial ideology and propaganda in the second half of the fourteenth 
century, such as the sacrality of the imperial authority and the connections with the Old 
Testament models.’ Particular attention to the ideological tenets upheld by the court 
rhetoricians was paid by D. Angelov in his volume on Nicaean and early Palaiologan imperial 
ideology. He discusses the developments in the court rhetoricians' political thought in the 
Laskarid and early Palaiologan period and concludes that the militaristic view prevailing in the 
so-called Empire of Nicaea gave way to a more aristocratic conception. As a specific element of 
court panegyrics, his analysis revealed the development of different theories of imperial 
succession.‘ 

This section, which aims at supplementing the discussion of the various political 
discourses taking shape in the late Palaiologan period, will follow the structure of the previous 


one. After a brief presentation of the main sources used in my discussion,” I will proceed to 


Isidore, Panegyric, 182.27-30. 

* H. Ahrweiler, L'idéologie politique de l'empire byzantin, Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1975; F. Dvornik, 
Early Christian and Byzantine Political Philosophy, Washington DC: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library, 1967; D. 
Nicol, "Byzantine Political Thought," in Cambridge History of Medieval Political Thought, Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1988, 31-62, S. Takacs, The Construction of Authority in Ancient Rome and Byzantium, Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2009. 

5 C. Zgoll, "Sakralitát von Herrschaft bei Demetrios Kydones" Heilligkeit- Ehre- Macht. Ein Modell für den Wandel der 

Herrschaftskonzeption im Spätmittelalter am Beispiel der byzantinischen Kydonesbriefe, Köln: Böhlau, 2007, 34-123; H. 

Hunger, Prooimion: Elemente der byzantinischen Kaiseridee in den Arengen der Urkunden, Wien: Bóhlaus, 1964. 

D. Angelov, Imperial Ideology, particularly chs. 2. "The imperial idea: continuity and change in the imperial 

image; 3. Rhetorical theories of succession;" 4. "The ideology of imperial government;" 5. "The panegyrists as 

lobbyists,” 78-183. 

7 A thorough discussion of the authors biographies and texts in the Palaiologan period is provided by I. Toth, 

Imperial Orations in Late Byzantium (1261-1453), PhD dissertation, Oxford, 2003, 120-168. 
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treating the four issues which I dealt with in the previous section on the ecclesiastics' political 
discourse: class divisions within society, attitudes towards the enemies and the allies of 
Byzantium, formulation of the Byzantine ethnic particularities, and, finally, the 
conceptualization of imperial authority. All these elements will help us understand the 
meaning of imperial authority within this group's discursive practices. 

One conspicuous feature of the biographies of the members of this group was that most 
of them had close connections with the emperor or with the imperial house of the Palaiologoi.* 
These close relationships were due to common interests in literature (Demetrios Chrysoloras), 
mentorship (Demetrios Kydones), or service for the emperor (Manuel Chrysoloras, Isidore of 
Kiev). By the end of the fourteenth century these court rhetoricians were not confined 
anymore by the constraints of the official oratorical court performances prescribed in the 
annual series of rhetorical addresses usually delivered on religious feasts.’ This relative 
flexibility and independence allowed them to pursue more openly both their individual 
interests'? as well as a political agenda which included, but was not limited to, the glorification 
of the emperor. Thus, often we find such rhetoricians in the service of other members of the 
political and social elites. We know for instance that Demetrios Chrysoloras fulfilled the role of 
mesazon of John VII for several years. Likewise, many of John Chortasmenos' texts, especially 
the ekphrastic poems and the letters, indicate that he entertained close connections with the 
Kantakouzenos and the Asanes families." 

The first author to be listed in this group of rhetoricians is Manuel's mentor from his 
youth years, Demetrios Kydones. His family connections with the Kantakouzenoi and later 
with the Palaiologoi insured him the high ranking position of mesazon as well as the possibility 
to assert considerable influence on John V's attitude towards an association with the Latins in 


the 1360s. His early commitment to the doctrine of the Latin church and subsequent 


* See ch. 1. 

° Seel, Toth, Imperial Orations and D. Angelov, “Byzantine imperial panegyric as advice literature (1204-1350),” in 
Rhetoric in Byzantium, ed. F. Jeffreys, Aldershot: Ashgate, 2003, 55. This situation was largely due to the context 
of post-1204 rhetorical performance. On the contrary, many imperial panegyrics have survived from the reign 
of Manuel I Komnenos and the Angeloi emperors (1185-1204). On this type of rhetorical recitations see also P. 
Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993, 248. 

1 Instances of requests addressed to the emperor can be identified in the letters addressed to the emperor by 

John Chortasmenos and Demetrios Chrysoloras. Throughout the late Palaiologan period panegyrics continued 

to constitute platforms used for requesting benefits. E.g. see Michael Apostoles' prosphonema addressed to 

Constantine XI: Tadté& uot vOv, Serdtate faciAeo, ónép Ov ofpwóunv ddikws Kal foc ye rapopoynv år 

eüoeboüc eb uáAa d1avotac npóg td oóv ioo Kpdtoc. ZÒ A abtéc, Sixactrs Axpifrig vv. Mpayudtwv 

yevóuevoc, ¿uol ev &ówovyuévo Kai kakóg Éxovu nepi taAAa  BorfOnoov, ékeívoug 88 wç SrabdAAovtac fot 

xai &nepiuepíuvog oBpiGQovrag (Prosphonema 2, 87.5-10). 

On these connections see Chortasmenos-Hunger, 45. 
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conversion was expressed in both his letters addressed to various people in power as well as in 
a series of orations which arguably positioned him as the foremost representative of the pro- 
Latin and anti-Ottoman position.” His disciple, Manuel Chrysoloras, the emperor's most 
active ambassador in the West, seemingly supported a similar strategy of rapprochement 
between the Byzantines and the Latins especially in his Comparison between the Old and the New 
Rome. In another text addressed to the emperor, an epistolary discourse, the ambassador 
praises the emperor for the literary achievements in his Funeral oration for brother Theodore and 
at the same time summed up the major tenets of imperial authority.” Another Chrysoloras, 
Demetrios, was known for his friendship with the Emperors Manuel II and John VII as well as 
for his refined literary skills displayed at the court in several texts. Two of his texts, The 
Comparison between the ancient rulers and the ruler of today, and A hundred letters to Emperor Manuel, 
were addressed to the emperor. The first text had the aspect of a panegyric and the second 
drew more on the genre of the so-called princely mirrors. John Chortasmenos, another late 
Byzantine learned scholar and manuscript collector, was well connected with the members of 
the ruling elite, as indicated by his epistolary collection. Apart from his letters and the poems 
addressed to Byzantine aristocrats, he also authored a panegyric which he addressed to the 
emperor upon his return from Thessalonike in 1416." Isidore, who later became the Latin 
cardinal of Kiev, was the emperor's copyist and later on remained at court in the service of 
John VIII to whom he addressed an extensive imperial oration in 1429 but which heavily 
praises Manuel II as well.” The last of these authors, George Gemistos Plethon, a scholar 
who benefited from his connections with the Palaiologan Despots of Morea, retains a special 
profile in this series and among Byzantine scholars in general. In several of his texts written 
during Manuel's reign he strove to provide an outline for a reform of the system of 
government focused on the Peloponnese but which could also be applied to the entire 
Byzantine state. Three of his texts, the Advisory Address to the Despot Theodore on the Peloponnese, 
the Address to the Emperor Manuel on the affairs in the Peloponnese, and a Letter to the Emperor on the 
Isthmus reveal his political outlook and beliefs which envisioned social and political reforms. 


The motivation behind these three writings dating to the period between 1407 and 1418 most 


2 fF, Tinnefeld, “Plädoyer für eine Zusammenarbeit mit den Lateinern gegen die Türken," Die Briefe des Demetrios 
Kydones. Themen und literarische Formen, Wiesbaden: Harrasowitz, 2010, 206-214 

5 This lengthy text is sharply divided in different sections treating both issues of literary and rhetorical theory 
and effectiveness (e.g. the rules of funeral orations, Chrysoloras, Epistolary discourse, 65-83) as well as matters 
of ethical-religious importance (e.g. God, faith, virtue, justice, legislation, human nature, Ibid., 83-94). 

^ The oration (Chortasmenos-Hunger, 217-224) has been dubbed by the author mavmnyupikóg and 
npooQovnyatikóc. For summaries of the oration see Ibid., 125-126 and I. Toth, Imperial orations, 149-150. 

5 PD vol3, 132-199. 
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probably originated in the events surrounding the visits of Manuel II to the Peloponnese.” 
These three compositions probably stood as the basis of the famous but now partially lost Book 
of laws by Plethon.” To all these texts and authors, there can be added two further anonymous 
texts: an oration upon the emperor's arrival (Emifatrpioc Aóyoc) transmitted in Vat. gr. 914 and 
a panegyric oration preserved in Vat. gr. 632, which cannot however be attributed with 
certainty to any of the above writers. In addition, the histories of fifteenth century Byzantium 
as well as other shorter texts, like John Anagnostes' History of the siege of Thessalonike, the 
satyrical text of Mazaris' journey to Hades, or the Anonymous account of the liberation of 
Constantinople edited by P. Gautier can provide further elements on the rhetoricians' 
approaches to the issues enumerated above.” 

The texts of these court authors must not be discarded as merely propagandistic. Some 
of these authors were influential amongst contemporaries. For instance, Plethon's political 
social and political ideas found an echo in the texts of his students: Laonikos Chalkokondyles, 
who studied under Plethon at Mistra in the 1440s and wrote after the Ottoman conquest, 
looked forward to a day when a Greek king and his successors would administer their own 
affairs and become sole rulers of their countries.” John Argyropoulos, an admirer of Gemistos, 
addressed John VIII as 'Sun Emperor of Greece.”!' Likewise a letter of Cardinal Bessarion to 
Constantine XI on the fortification of the Isthmus of Corinth, includes the description of a 


political system that would imitate the Lacedemonians' polity.” The fame and ideas of the late 


'5 For a discussion of the dates of composition of these works, see C. M. Woodhouse, Gemistos Plethon: The Last of 
the Hellenes, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 92; I. Mamalakes, ‘O Tewópyioç l'euiotóc TAn@wv, Athens, 1939, 73; F. Masai, 
Pléthon et le platonisme de Mistra, Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1956, 205; D. A. Zakythinos and C. Maltezou, Le 
Despotat grec de Morée, vol. 1, London: Variorum, 1975, 176; N. P. Peritore, “The Political Thought of George 
Gemistos Plethon,” Polity, 10 (1977): 171. Manuel’s visits in the Peloponnese have been investigated by J. 
Barker, Manuel II, 273-280, 301-318. 

"  (Euvres Completes de Gennade Scholarios, ed. L. Petit, X. A. Sideridés and M. Jugie, vol. 4 (Paris, 1935), 180. 

18 The anonymous panegyric of Vat. gr. 914 has been recently edited by I. Polemes, “Two praises of the Emperor 
Manuel II Palaiologos: Problems of authorship,” BZ 2011: 699-714. The text in Vat. gr. 632 was edited by Ch. 
Dendrinos (Porphyrogenita, 423-456) as a funeral oration addressed to Manuel. However, I. Polemes argued that 
this was actually a panegyric (Polemes, ibid.). I. Polemes tentatively attributed the texts to writers from the 
emperor's entourage, Makarios Makres and Isidore of Kiev, yet, a definitive attribution can be assigned to 
none of them (Ibid). 

9 G, Tsaras, Iwdvvov “Avayvwotou Arno xepi tig veAevvaítagc GAWOEWS tfi; OecoaAovikns. Movoóía Eni TH 

&AÀcot tfjg OEooadovixns. Thessalonike: Tsaras, 1958: 70-76. P. Gautier, "Un récit inedit du siège du 

Constantinople par les Turcs," REB 23 (1965): 103-110. 

Laonikos Chalkokondyles, Historical Expositions, 1.2 

^ O tig 'EAAáoc ýA BaciAe0, John Argyropoulos, A monody on Emperor John VIII Palaioloogos, in ApyuponobAei, 
ed. S. Lampros, Athens, 1910, 318.19. 

2 òv oov éouv myeuovikorate avep, kavóvac abtoic Mou xai oráOunv napaddsvta, trv evvouwtétny 
Aakeboiuovíov roAiceíav énavaodcoacOot. Kai yap, ei uù qiAóooqoc ygyovoc éBaoíAevcac, XAA& Baci eU ðv 
&qiAooógeig TE Kal qiÀocoqGv ov návtn. 610 TO HEV toig toAeuikoic, TO õè roig eiprivikoig kai TOAITIKOIC 
noAweuaot, trv 0poAAouuévnv keívnv Eevdarpoviav ånoðwosiç Taig nóAeot Kai tò d(Oiov Óvouá te xai 
&ÓkAeiav čec kai Cfjoetc Tapa TH uvýun TOV óutyóvov ávOporov åðávatoç, ovdé ovvanoOaveitaí oov TH 
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Palaiologan panegyrists also went beyond Byzantium: for instance in Italy, Plethon was 
appreciated for his knowledge of Platonic philosophy and Manuel Chrysoloras' Comparison 


between the Old and the New Rome was translated into Latin later on.” 


8.1. Education and social divide 


Although the Byzantine political thinkers rarely advocated reforms of political institutions, 
they nevertheless tended to prize education and individual moral reform, be it conservative or 
devoid of an ideological background. Their criticism against contemporary dominant cultural 
values and social realities largely shaped their political attitudes. In the late Palaiologan 
period, just like the ecclesiastics, the imperial rhetoricians became well aware of the difficult 
social and economic situation faced by the empire, particularly during the siege of 1394-1402. 
In an anonymous account of the siege of Constantinople, the author justified the Byzantine 
weakness during the Ottoman siege of 1394-1402 by reminding the audience of the inhabitants' 
immoral excesses (hybris): 


This virtuous emperor was forced to submit to a most impious barbarian and the 
Roman Empire became so weak during those times that the affairs of the Romans 
were left with no other resources but the City of Constantinople. Under these 
circumstances, as the situation constantly worsened, the Romans suffered all kinds 
misfortunes due to their excesses. ʻO toiodtog tr|v Oper Baodevc eEiketv 
HvayKaeto BapBápo dvocePeotatw kal oto tà THV '"Poyaítov &ranewo0noav Ev 
EKELVOIG toig XPOvoIG cc unóév Ao oxeóóv onoAewpOfjvoi TH Baoeíg npoq 
&qopur|v 1pooó8ov H póvnv trjv KwvotavtivovnoAw [...] Enel 8é, voótov oft 
ytvouévov, áei xà xeípo MpoUPatve kal uupíov &veníurAavto Pwpator cvuuqopóv, 
UBpews evexa.” 


But if the ecclesiastics disapproved of the low ethics and the improvisations in matters of 
Orthodox faith, in addition to the moral decline of the state, the imperial rhetoricians 
bemoaned the deterioration in the levels of knowledge and education. In the section dedicated 
to paideia from his Epistolary discourse Manuel Chrysoloras urged the emperor to support 


education in Constantinople, at a time when many Byzantine teachers preferred to move to 


ocya f| PLN TE xai TO óvoua WS TOV TAEtotwv BaciMéov te kai &pxóvtov, AAAG TH võv evEnuta &váAoyov 
Kal trv peta Oávatov evKAEtav É&eic, d Mavtos apyUpov TE Kai xpvooð npócepa noieřoðaı &váykn, L. Mohler, 
Aus Bessarions Gelehrtenkreis, Paderborn, 1942, 446, 1-10. 

^ On the knowledge of Plethon's political and philosophical ideas in Italy see P.-R. Blum,"'Et nuper Plethon'- 
Ficino's praise of George Gemistos Plethon and his rational religion,” Laus Platonici Philosophi. Marsilio Ficino 
and his Influence, ed. S. Clucas, P.-J. Forshaw, Leiden: Brill, 2011, 89-104. The Latin translation of Manuel 
Chrysoloras' Comparison belongs to Francesco Aleardi and was edited by F. Niutta in Manuele Crisolora. Le due 
Rome confronta tra Roma e Constantinopoli, Bologna: Patron Editore, 2000. 

^ A P. Gautier, ed., "Un récit inedit du siège du Constantinople,” 104.28-106.1. 
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Italy and undertake teaching positions there: 


It is paradoxical that in Italy, as well as in other places certain people study our 
literature and have become knowledgeable in this, but in Greece and in 
Constantinople it is neglected. This must not happen, for the love of God: but 
despite this situation, help the common people, support the men of old who wrote 
something so that their texts and their good and honorable efforts would not 
disappear. &tonov Aë Kai £v Troaiig uév, tows SE xoi KAAOOL, Tivac onovddacet nepi 
fiuerépoug Adyous Kai viv Eivar toUG ytvWoKovtac, Emi SE tfj; EAáðoç xai Tic 
untponóAecG áugAeio0at. Mn dn toOto, npòç OEob, yivéoOw GAA Kav tobto 
BorPnoov uv tà Kowa yévsı, porjOncov de roig maAatoic &vópácu toig te 
OVYYEYPAPOOL, WS TE U TA AVTMV Epya xai toUc AVTMV nóvouc, oUto KaAOUG kai 
tiufoug &roAéo0a1.^ 
In his letters, Kydones showed himself particularly bitter regarding the impossibility to find 
individuals knowledgeable of the ancient rhetorical skills in Constantinople. This attitude 
persisted until the last decades of Byzantium. Likewise, Bessarion, another high profile 
Byzantine scholar, asserted that the Byzantines, once considered highly educated individuals 
by their western peers, were now frowned upon as ignorants. In a deliberative address to the 
emperor Constantine XI, Bessarion noted that the technical knowledge and the wisdom of the 
Byzantines had almost completely vanished or had been transferred to the Latins. The level of 
education, Bessarion concluded, could be raised only by inviting Latin specialists to 
Constantinople or by sending Byzantine students to Italy.” 
To a large extent, these remarks on the state of learning and education in Byzantium 
were connected with proposals to introduce social reforms meant to improve the economic 
situation of large impoverished categories of the population. Ever since the early fourteenth 
century, rhetoricians noticed the increasing social gap between the rich and the poor. For 
instance, in an address to the Thessalonians, Thomas Magistros (1275-1347) advocated the idea 
of harmony and concord of the interests among the members of social and political elites and 
the rest of the population (oi mpovyetv Aaxóvrec) and the less well off (oi toAAo(). Magistros 
thus urged the elites, that is the citizens-politai, to maintain their group cohesion and called 
5 Manuel Chrysoloras, Epistolary discourse, 119. Cf. the entire section dedicated to education, the section titled 
paideia, 117-123. 

^ According to Bessarion, these half dozen students should not be too young, nor should they be too old, for 
otherwise it would be difficult for them to learn a foreign language. Their program of study should be 
technological: metallurgy, mechanics, armaments, shipbuilding; the manufacture of what we would today call 
consumer goods might be looked into also, but this was less important. Cf. I. Ševčenko, "The Decline,” 177-180. 
Sevéenko argues that all of Bessarion's proposals must have sounded strange to some members of the 
Byzantine upper classes. When they were young, they had had to memorize the elegant periods of Aelius 
Aristides and Libanius, not a manual on shipbuilding, in order to qualify for important positions. Therefore 
Bessarion had to temper his advice. He explained that no loss of fame was involved in learning from the 


Latins. 
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upon a humane attitude towards the city's economically disadvantaged population.” The 
scholar noticed that the actions of both these groups were responsible for the political 
situation of the city. Likewise, Alexios Makrembolites' (fl. 1342-1349) opinions on the 
redistribution of wealth expressed in his text dealing with the social divisions in Byzantium 
the Dialog between the rich and the poor (1343) seem to have found an echo in the attitude 
developed by the end of the fourteenth century.” Like their ecclesiastic contemporaries, 
Isidore Glabas or Symeon of Thessalonike, John Anagnostes or Demetrios Kydones presented 
the economic divisions in Byzantine society as one of the major reasons for the empire's 
failure to defend itself properly. Both authors noticed that the difficult political situation was 


largely due to internal social gaps especially within Thessalonian society.” 


Important hints at the intellectuals' awareness of the social divisions were offered by 
other authors as well. In his Thanksgiving oration for the Mother of God,” which celebrated the 
delivery of the City from the Ottoman siege (1403) Demetrios Chrysoloras observed that in 
order to further enjoy divine protection it was necessary to establish a certain level of social 
and economic fairness. Chrysoloras wrote: 


If we offer the proper things to the all-pure one [the Virgin], she will deliver us not 
only from our present misfortunes, but also from those expected in the future. And 
how will this happen? If those who possess do not revel in their possessions by 
themselves, but share them with those who do not possess. For it is wrong that 
some live in luxury while others perish of hunger, and those who suffer cannot 
rejoice easily, seeing that some enjoy all pleasures, whereas they themselves have a 
share in nothing. "Av yàp tà cikóta TpOOMENWUEV TH naváyvw, &naAAá£e uů uóvov 
Nas THV rapóvtov, &ÀA& Kal cv £XraüGouévov kakóv Ev TH uéAAovrt. "Eotat dé 
TOŬTO TÕG; "Av uN kað’ aótoU ol ExovtEs &optátotev, GAAG KoIVWVoOiEV TMV &yaððv 
toic ur] KEKTNHEVOIC. “Atonov yàp TOUS HEV tpuqáv, touc 02 Auch diapOEipeobat Kat 
oi Mdoxovtes ook av EoptdColev Een, toig HEV TO nãv, aUtoig SE unóóAoq 


7 N, Gaul, "Rhetor: Eintracht in den Städten,” in Thomas Magistros, 144-159. 

^ I, Ševčenko, “Alexios Makrembolites and his ‘Dialog between the Rich and the Poor',” ZRVI 6 (1960): 187-228. 

2 Kydones, Letters 273 (addressed to Rhadenos, 1384), 299. 8-17 (addressed to Emperor Manuel, 1384), OU viv 
Tp@tov "OC ueyáAn Bapßápwv Ďßpıv rjvéoxevo, o06& póßw noAseu(otg £xAeice rtóAac, OVS’ ANd Tv TE 
cide ceuvouévnv avTH cr]v nepioikíóo, où’ &yopă NtwxEvovon ávti xfj; npiv ávOobong £xprjoato. où ur|v OSE 
vOv Tp@tov únò tÓv xeipóvov Elow CEO kavekAe(oOnoav oi BeAcíouc, xai OKWHUATWV Oé vv TOAAGKIC 
fittuévov oi vixiioavrec r(kovoav; See also John Anagnostes, The Siege of Thessalonike, Tabty toi obv tv 
noAeuíov did návtov ioxup@v derkvvpevwv, tod moAguou te pndapds dueAovvtwv xai návtov ńuðv Ev 
TAPAXW TOAAM Kai Pobw kaðeornkótwv Kal TOV uév naúcacðar roð moAEuEiv TOV Movpatnv únovooúvtwv, 
TOv SE tr]v rjuevépav aTNWAELAV TPOGSOKWVTWV xai SIATELVONEVWV UN ðv GAAwS yevéoBat Ñ trv nó GA@vat, 
—obtwe¢ obv tv npayuácov ğiakeiuévwv Kai TOMANG ¿v Hiv ovyxbcews obonc, tv u£v npóc TO noAeueiv 
tows doyoAovpévwv, tov Aë katravapkwðévrwv kaðánač, érépov Aë toig dnd vOv Deh tpavpaot 
&varoOavóvtov, évíov Aë Kai qeuyóvtov and CO TEe1xd@v, ed. K. Tsaras, Twdvvov Avayvwotov Aujynotc nepi 
tfj; reAevraag KAWOEWS rfj; Ocooxhoviknç. Movqóía &ni tH &Àcot tfj; OecouAovixns. Thessalonike: 1958, 12. 

?' Pp, Gautier, ed. "Action de graces de Démétrius Chrysoloras à la Théotokos pour l' anniversaire de la bataille 
d'Ankara (28 Juillet 1403)," REB, 19 (1961): 348-356. 
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ueceivat Tä Ndéwv Opavtec.” 


Accordingly, Demetrios then urged his fellow citizens to adopt an austere way of life and not to 


indulge themselves in luxuriousness: 


Let us not eat excessively. Let us not become like southern Libya, an arid and 
infertile land. Now, when we blame depravity, drunkenness, and love of money, let 
us not practice these. Now, when we exhort others to tell the truth, let us not turn 
our tongue and tell lies. Now, let us not allow pleasure to be an enemy in our words 
and let us not strive to defeat Epicure in pleasure, but let us bring gifts as sacrifices 
to the Virgin the one who gave us gifts, for she will rejoice upon seeing our gifts. 
What does this mean? Faith and humility in love. MÌ obv SeimvGpev Toure, 
Mn yevwpe8a votia Aion, yfj Šiakekavuévy xai &xapnoc. Mn, Aayveíaç kai uéOn 
Kal QiAapyopíag õn Katnyopobvtec, ExueAetTMpEV čpyoiç org. Mn, GAnOeverv 
&AXoug nportpénovrec, Kivovpevns dé tg yAWTtNs, PevdmpuE8a. Mr| TH Adyw LEV 
fiuiv £x0póv ńðovů xai tov 'Eníkoupov v tovtTw viküv onovddCwyev, OÄÄ0 
Oóccyuev Mapbévw ueyaAoóopo SHpa, oig org xaiper. Ti A Zort: Mitotic koi 
tametvootg Ev dyóénn.? 


Regardless of its moral undertones, Chrysoloras' text composed at a time when Constantinople 
had been saved from destruction by Tamerlane's attack against Bayezid, pointed to the deep 
economic and social differentiations among the residents of the capital. The solution he 
envisaged regarded mainly the re-distribution of wealth from which would benefit the 
majority of inhabitants struck by poverty. According to Chrysoloras, in addition to divine 
action? the wealth-redistribution represented a solution for stopping the Constantinopolitans 
from fleeing the city into the enemies' territories. However, at the same time, Chrysoloras, 
following the propagandistic trend in the court genres, was clearly trying to draw a positive 
picture of the situation in Constantinople in contrast to the account of Clavijo which described 
the city's ruined houses, churches, and monasteries, its conspicuously sparse population, and 
the rural appearance of this once glamorous urban center.” 

Kydones' and Chrysoloras' remarks on the necessity of social reform based on the 


redistribution of wealth found a fully fledged elaboration in a completely new political and 


3 “Action de graces,” 356, 142-8. 

? Tbid., 149-156. 

Ibid., 105-110: 14. Aywvíetaı yap xai vik@pev: Aver Seoud "Popaíov, ouvtpíBet tovs moAEptous KAgier róAac 
nóA&ov &AAXotpíov, &votyet TAG fjuerépag vekpoi tupávvouc, tvpavvevouévoucg Gwoyovet SeopEtEL yévoq 
&AAótptov, &AevOspoi TO rluexvépov: katapyeř tův ExEtvwv áváQaoiw, &vvioi xatápaoiw evoePOv: EEopiler trv 
Gvvaoceíav &x0póv, nopíGet BaciAe(q Pwpaiwv õóvapıv: d1wKer yévog CG GAAOMVAWV, TOV EvaEBGV wç õéov 
E@EAKETOL. 

Demetrios Chrysoloras in his Oration to the Mother of God presents a triumphalist vision of the Mother of God's 
protection of the City: Ibid: "O Eévov @aðua. Tiva tpónov émowéoo trjv xópnv; 'Ou dovAetacs Nac 
rAevOépooev rj Sti kai tovs TMoAEuious OiéqOeipe Kai tadta peta "ohne rpocQrnknc ExdtEpov; “OTL yap 
&votyecat rtoAiopkovuévr róAig Bavuaotov tows Gr Aë kai ó Buet WxEto SpdKwv Savuaotdtepov: TO SE kai 
napà TOV óuoqAov aot ovpbatverv, roðto ravtóc énékewa Oaúuatoç. 
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social system imagined by Plethon and presented to the emperor and his son, Theodore II 
Palaiologos, Despot of Morea, in several advisory texts.” In his attempt to provide a solution 
for the Byzantine political crisis, Plethon envisaged a political system inspired by Plato's 
Republic that put forward the idea of an ideal society where every citizen belonged to a 
particular class with a specific social function: tò abtoupytkóv, tò Siakovikov, and tò &ápyikóv 
údov.“ The first class was to be made up of husbandsmen, that is, farmers, shepherds and 
those who could work the land by their own hands; the second was to consist of day-labourers, 
but also of the craftsmen, merchants and dealers, and of all those who supply services; and the 
third class was to include the guardians or protectors in charge with governing and 
administration. Within his system, Plethon emphasized the idea of social justice, arguing for 
the belief in a deity whose main feature was the disposal of justice." The social division which 
he envisaged would have insured a righteous distribution of wealth according to each 
individual's role. More exactly, Plethon's texts proposed radical agrarian reforms according to 
which the land would belong to all its inhabitants, and no one would have the right to claim 
any part of it as private property. Instead, land resources were supposed to be redistributed to 
those who could best make use of them, with each individual, according to his abilities, putting 
an area under cultivation and making it productive.” Tax should not take the form of ill- 
treatment similar to enslavement, but be such as will seem light and appropriate to the 
taxpayers, as well as of a nature sufficient to provide appropriate means for the affairs of the 
state.? Instead of extraordinary taxes, whose level and time of collection could change 
significantly, Plethon proposed that there should be one tax calculated according to a single set 


formula, and imposed annually during the season which the contributors will find least 


* On Plethon's social and political reforms see T.S. Nikolaou, Ai nepi notreis Koi Sixaiov ió£ot roð T. TAnOwvos, 
Thessalonike: Center for Byzantine Research, 1989. Likely Gemistos was also aware of earlier developments 
regarding social and political reforms. Significantly, Gemistos seems to have known Demetrios Kydones well. 
See F. Masai, Pléthon et le platonisme de Mistra, Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 62; I. Mamalakes, 'O Tewpytoc 
Teutotóg IAffQov, Athens: Verlag der Byzantinisch-neugriechischen Jahrbücher, 1939, 18; C. M. Woodhouse, 
George Gemistos Plethon: the Last of the Hellenes, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1986, 22. 

% On Plethon's social-political and religious utopia and its possible connections with similar ideas in the 
fifteenth century Muslim world see N. Siniossoglou, "Sect and Utopia in shifting empires: Plethon, Elissaios, 
Beddredin,” BMGS 36 (2012): 38-55. 

* — Admonitory Oration for Despot Theodore (vufovAevtikóc Adyos npóc tov Aeondtnv Oeddwpov), 119-20. See also N. P. 
Peritore, "The Political Thought of Gemistos Plethon: A Renaissance Byzantine Reformer,” Polity 10 (1977): 
160-172 and C. P. Baloglou, "The Institutions of Ancient Sparta in the Work of Pletho,” in Proceedings of the 
International Congress on Plethon and his Time, Athens : Diethnes Hetaireia Plethonikon kai Vyzantinon Meleton, 
2003, 311-326. 

55 Plethon, Address to Emperor Manuel Palaiologos (Eis MavovrjA MaAatoAdyov), in PP, 3, 260-1. 

3  Plethon, Admonitory oration addressed to Despot Theodore (Zvußovievtikòç Aóyoc npóq tov Aeondtnv Oeddwpov), in 
PP, 3, 123. 
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burdensome.” With this in mind, and also considering the need to determine the most 
efficient way for the apparatus of government to gather funds, Gemistos listed a number of 
possibilities like forced labour, fixed payments in cash or kind, a tax of a percentage of 
production. He proposed that a third of production should go to the guardians or ruling class, 
while the other two thirds should remain with those who provide labour and capital." The tax, 
he suggested, should be paid not in money but in kind, while those drawing their income from 
public funds should also draw it in kind, decreasing the need for the circulation of money.” 

In addition to the idea that commercial exchange should be limited, and primarily take 
the form of barter, Gemistos strongly rejected consumerism. All desire for luxury items must 
be restricted, he claimed, for ‘the way of life of citizens, and notably of those who govern, 
should not be luxurious but measured'.? He especially argued against the purchase of foreign 
clothing and other useless objects, arguing that it is much more appropriate for people to dress 
in clothes made locally, out of native fabrics, rather than in woollen stuff brought ‘from the 
Atlantic Ocean’ and manufactured into garments ‘beyond the Ionian Sea'.^ In any case, the 
Peloponnese, according to him, was capable of producing goods sufficient to cover the needs of 
its inhabitants provided that export is avoided; for this reason, whatever was produced should 
remain in this country and not reach the hands of foreigners.” Such a policy could be easily 
achieved through the imposition of a prohibitive tax upon the said foreigners, who will then be 
heavily disadvantaged and unable to compete when seeking to acquire goods.” All in all, 
despite their singularity it appears nevertheless that Gemistos' detailed measures of reforming 


the state apparatus reflected some of the concerns of the late Byzantine scholars. 
8.2. Enemies and allies 


Such texts which provided solutions and explanations for the sudden changes occurring in 
Byzantine society indicate that the late Byzantine imperial rhetoricians did not regard the 


political decline as an irreversible process." The defeat of Bayezid's armies in 1402 made the 


^?  Plethon, Address to Emperor Manuel Palaiologos, in PP, 3, 255-6. 

^ Plethon, Admonitory oration addressed to Despot Theodore, in PP 122-3, 132; Plethon, Address to Emperor Manuel 
Palaiologos, in PP, 3, 253-5. 

? Plethon, Address to Emperor Manuel Palaiologos, in PP, 3, 255-6. 

5  Plethon, Admonitory oration addressed to Despot Theodore, in PP, 3, 124. 

^ Ibid; 

5 Plethon, Address to Emperor Manuel Palaiologos, in PP, 3, 263. 

** Plethon, Admonitory oration addressed to Despot Theodore, in PP, 3, 128, 157; Address to Emperor Manuel Palaiologos, 
in PP, 3, 264. 

" PP, 3, 246-265, IV, 32-45. See also A.G. Keller, "A Byzantine Admirer of Western Progress; Cardinal Bessarion,” 
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Byzantines hopeful that the end was still far away despite the temporary disasters. The 
attempts to provide solutions consisted not only in preaching moral and economic reforms but 
also in rhetorically emphasizing the destructive role of the forces hostile to Byzantium” or 
identifying a reliable military ally. A topic that repeatedly occurred in their texts was Bayezid's 
military pressure and his siege against Constantinople in the late fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries. In his panegyric Isidore described it in detail emphasizing the contrast 


between Bayezid's boasting on his strength and his humiliating defeat by Tamerlane: 


At that time Tamerlane ruled over Persia and Media, Hyrkania, and Bactria, and 
over many other peoples in the Caucasus and attacked with a great army and 
chivalry and around Ankara he crashed Bayezid and chased him away and his 
entire army, and put in chains that arrogant ruler. And then a miracle takes place. 
Hops 8& tnvikaðta Mepotdoc éxeivoc xai Mndixijc, ‘Ypkaviwv te kai Baxtpiwv Kal 
TOAAGV ETEPWV YEVaV THV Kal Eo Kaukáoia Spy avynkdovtwv, Kal Opud Ovváyusot 
TOÀÀ«iG Kal "mëomc inmKaic, Kal mepírou tův "Aykupav ouvtpiloc avTOV koi 
Katatporooáuevog abroig maicív, abtaic Ovuváusol mácaic, aipei TOV dyépoyxov 
EKEIVOV kai úpavyéva couei. Kai detkvutar Déoug " 


Unlike the ecclesiastics who, to a great extent, dismissed the foreign support, which could have 
come only from the Latins, and suggested that the Byzantines alone should defend themselves, 
most imperial rhetoricians supported the idea of an alliance with the more powerful Christian 
neighbor, despite the differences of doctrine. The idea of an alliance with the Latins became 
increasingly popular among the panegyrists of the late Palaiologan period, with the result that 
the reign of John VIII Palaiologos saw the development of a deep conflict between, on the one 
hand, the clergy, and, on the other hand, the aristocracy and the emperor whose ideas of 
Church union were conveyed by the court rhetoricians." 

The main supporter of an alliance with the Latins against the Ottomans was Demetrios 


Kydones.? This idea, which fueled many of Kydones' diplomatic efforts was the major theme of 


The Cambridge History Journal, 11 (1953-1955): 343-248. See Kydones' exhortation to the Byzantines to shake off 
their apathy and to halt the Turkish advance by a greater display of vigor. 

^ Cf. Demetrios Chrysoloras' Oration to the Mother of God, a text written to thank the Mother of God for the 
unexpected outcome of the siege of Constantinople: ®pitte: nãoa nóAig tod pvotnptov trjv Bóvayuv. ‘Oc 
Bavpaota tà £pya cov, Géonorva. Etaneivwoas Ouëc, OÄA obk éCécpupag rjoOevrjcayuev, GAN’ ook ámeOkvouev 
&pOápnyuev, GAA’ od kaceqO&pnuev [...] «£owocag rds &x TOV xeipiv TOV &AXoqóAcv»: KEvods Lega abtovbs 
KATA cfjc ofi; HEAETHOAVTAG róAeoc (Action de graces, 47.21-34). 

^  Anexample of earlier rhetorical treatments of enemies is identifiable in Thomas Magistros' orations, N. Gaul, 
"Lehrer und Gelehrter: Polemon und die Türken vor Thessalonike," in Thomas Magistros, 136-144. 

?' PP 3, 161.26-163.9. 

* I, Djuric, Le crépuscule, 239-319. 

*? “De non reddenda Gallipoli,” PG, 154, 977d, Kydones praised the Latins and assimilated them to the Byzantines: 
Who are the more familiar allies of the Romans than the Romans? Or who are more trustworthy than those 
who have the same fatherland? Tívec ‘Pwyatois ‘Pwyatwv oikeiórepot obupaxor rj tives á&toniotótepot viv 
tr]v GOTT EXOVTWV nacpíbo; 
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most of his texts, including the admonitory speeches, the Oratio pro subsidio Latinorum and De 
non reddenda Callipoli.? In the former composition, as in other texts," Kydones used the term 
PápBapot assuming that the Ottomans represented an uncivilized, impious, and cruel people. 
He provided a long list of their crimes and immoral acts, concluding that their aggressiveness 
provoked the Byzantines' present situation.” Furthermore, in condemning the Ottoman action 
Kydones insisted on the opposition between the idea of freedom and the idea of slavery. In the 
other oration, De non reddenda Callipoli, he treated the same themes, identifying the Ottomans 
as the major threat of the Byzantine state and defending the idea that Gallipoli was a strategic 
place for the Byzantines.” Demetrios' treatment of the Turkish menace combines aspects of 
ideological opposition, an assessment of the military and strategic situation, as well as 
disapproval of pro-Ottoman views among the Byzantines. As for the allies which the 
Byzantines could engage with, Kydones discarded the help of Bulgarians and Serbians, who, 
despite the similarities of faith, had proved to be unreliable allies in the past.” On the contrary, 
the Latins, apart from the numerous cultural ties, possessed the necessary military experience 
required in such circumstances.” Unlike the Bulgarians and the Serbs, Kydones claimed, the 
Latins have no record of deceit, and they always acted in good faith as liberators.? 

Kydones was not the only author who supported an alliance with the Latins. In his 
Comparison between the Old and the New Rome, by praising the Latins and their connections with 
the Byzantines, Manuel Chrysoloras similarly suggested that a political and military alliance 
between Latins and Byzantines was a legitimate act. Certainly, the assumptions and 
suggestions included in this text mirrored with his activities as teacher of the Italian 
humanists in Florence and ambassador in many Latin western countries.” 

The court rhetoricians did not deal exclusively with the external threats and the 
possibilities for alliances, but they equally treated the growing internal opposition to the 
central authority, a topic that was not entirely new for Byzantine panegyrists. I had already 
pointed out that, in his political texts, Plethon stated that only an internal reform of the social 


5 PG 154. See J. Ryder, The Career and Writings of Demetrius Kydones. A Study of Fourteenth-Century Byzantine Politics, 
Religion and Society, Leiden: Brill, 2010, 57-82. 

* On the Apologiae, see J. Ryder, Kydones, 42-49. 

5 PG 154, 964b: obto1 yàp uóvot oxedov THV rjuevépov kaóv eloiv aitIWTaTOL, Kal oic tà TiC TUETEPACS ovuiqopá 
dixaiws &v vic Aoyioatto. 

5$ PG 154. 

57 J, Ryder, Kydones, 63-69. 

58 J, Ryder, Kydones, 71-73. 

*  Kydones, "Pro subsidio Latinorum,” PG 154, 961-1008. 

* Manuel Chrysoloras' Comparison of the two cities identifies many common points among them. For a 
discussion of Chrysoloras' approach to the description of Rome and Contantinople see A. Kioussopoulou, "La 
ville chez Manuel Chrysoloras: Xóykpioig madara Kai Néag ‘Pwuns,” BS 59 (1998): 71-79. 
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and political groups, not an alliance with the Latins, would save Byzantium from Ottoman 
occupation. Yet, apart from several assertions claiming moral and political reforms, the 
rhetoricians also highlighted concrete instances in which Byzantine aristocrats refused to 
acknowledge the imperial authority.“ Thus, Plethon's preface to Manuel's Funeral Oration and, 
most of all, the panegyrics addressed to Manuel, by Demetrios Chrysoloras, John 
Chortasmenos, and Isidore, describe at length the emperor's deeds against those who posed a 
threat to the imperial authority.” They called the attention to the increased disobedience in 
various territories of the empire of the local landowners, who preferred foreign tutelage to the 
Byzantine authority. In his Synkrisis, Demetrios Chrysoloras related that some of those who 
resisted the reconstruction of the Hexamilion attacked and occupied several fortresses, hence 
testifying to the efforts of Peloponnesian magnates to extend their control over new regions.” 
The event was mentioned by other contemporary sources as well: the writer of Mazaris' journey 


to Hades noticed that the Emperor recaptured some of these fortresses from the aristocratic 


” abe 


segment of society, who showed “stubbornness,” “ingratitude, 


» a 17964 


plotting and deceit. 
Probably alluding to such imperial achievements, Isidore of Kiev then stated that Manuel II, 


during his stay in the Morea, re-established order and “relieved certain people who had been 


seized by tyrannical power."* 


While many attacked the actions of the land-owners in the remote Morea, in 
Constantinople court orators adopted a favorable position towards the members of the ruling 
family and other aristocrats. Although in his texts there is no suggestion whatsoever, it is 
known that Demetrios Chrysoloras, as intimate of John VII Palaiologos, supported many 
members of the aristocracy with business connections in the Latin world.* For his part, John 


Chortasmenos had numerous connections with Byzantine aristocrats and many of his texts, 


$ §. Trojanos, "Einige Bemerkungen über die finanziellen Grundlagen des Festungsbaues im byzantinischen 
Reich," Byzantina 1 (1969), 54-5; E. Vranoussi, "Notes sur quelques institutions du Péloponnése," Études 
Balkaniques 6 (1978) 82-8; M. Bartusis, Late Byzantine Army. Arms and Society (1204-1453), Philadelphia: University 
of Pensylvania Press, 1992, 288-90. 

€ See Plethon, Protheoria, 1-3. 

$  Demetrios Chrysoloras, Synkrisis, 243. 

*  Mazaris' Journey to Hades, 82-85: "However, even before this illustrious work be reconstruction of the 
Hexamilion] had been completed, the local barons, that turbulent, subversive crowd, who spend all their lives 
upsetting the peace in the Peloponnese, men delighting in battles, riots, and bloodshed, always full of deceit, 
treachery and falsehood, arrogant barbarians, fickle, perjured and forever disloyal to their Emperors and 
Despots [...] had the insolence, the impudence, to rise against their benefactor and savior, each of them 
planning to usurp power on his own behalf, and they conspired and schemed with each other, hatching plots 
against his Majesty (tr. A. Smithies).” 

$ Isidore, Panegyric, 166, 2-3. On the Moreote magnates' opposition to Manuel's control see N. Necipoğlu, 
Byzantium between the Ottomans and the Latins, 261-262. 

$5 Seech.1. 
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such as poems or ekphrastic epigrams, were addressed to the members of the Palaiologan 
family.” 

Arguably, therefore, while reflecting previous concerns of identifying solutions for the 
ongoing military crises by calling on Latin help, the late Palaiologan panegyrists also 
supported and lobbied for the Byzantine entrepreneurial aristocracy based in Constantinople 
and with trading interests in the Mediterranean. At the same time, this aristocracy, apart from 


the support in matters of state, continued to engage in patronage of intellectual activities.‘ 


8.3. The formulation of Byzantine individuality 


The approach to Byzantine specificity in the texts of the imperial rhetoricians falls into two 
broad categories: on the one hand, one finds multiple references to the Hellenic roots and, on 
the other hand, there emerges a tendency to stress the connections between Latins and 
Greeks. In both cases, the rhetoricians added the splendor of the glorious Byzantine past while, 
owing to each author's outlook and interests, the emphasis on one element or another 


differed. 


At the extreme end of these variations of the idea of a Byzantine individuality one finds 
the national ideal of Gemistos Plethon reflecting the potential plan to create a Greek nation (tò 
tÓv 'EAAvov yévoc) with a well defined history and mythology.” In his three texts written 
during Manuel's reign Plethon outlined a kind of political utopianism and openly supported 
the idea of Hellenism. While he rejected Romanness, his focus was on the Peloponnese which 


he saw as the cradle of a reborn Greek nation. Plethon sharply identified Sparta as model for 


70 


his ideal polity and paralleled himself to the legendary Lacedemonian legislator Lykourgos. 
On many occasions, he also praised the ancient Greek way of life," while in the Admonitory 
oration addressed to Manuel on the situation in the Peloponnese he detailed his program of returning 


to the values of ancient Sparta.” 


9 See the poems-ekphraseis on the palaces of Theodore Kantakouzenos, Chortasmenos-Hunger, 190-195. 

$ See ch. 2. Cf. Chortasmenos-Hunger, 45. 

©  Admonitory Oration to Theodore, Despot of Morea, 117.4. Cf. also H.-G. Beck, "Reichsidee und nationale Politik im 
spátbyzantinischen Staat," BZ 53 (1960): 86-94, and N. Siniossoglou, "Intellectual and Spiritual Utopias," 
Radical Platonism in Byzantium. Illumination and Utopia in Gemistos Plethon, Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2011, 327-394. 

” SeeT. Shawcross, "A New Lycourgos for a New Sparta," in Viewing the Morea, Washington DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 
2013 (forthcoming). 

^  [bid: Gote uù oixerdétytoc uóvov, àÀA& Kal &petfjg Evexa EntpeAntéov eivai tfjg xwWpac, et ye nepi tiv 
xtr&cov T duEtvw WOAASV tı xai onovóaotéov 

7? PP, 3, 248-249. 
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In contrast to Plethon's Hellenism, for other contemporary Palaiologan authors the 
Empire remained essentially Roman. For instance, in his Panegyric, Isidore of Kiev associated 
the idea of fatherland with the Roman identity: tr|v nátpiov Kai þpwpaikův £Aev0spíav.? The 


occurrences of the terms Roman and Hellen/Hellenic in the panegyrics illustrate this situation: 


Author & Text Roman Hellen 


Anonymous, Panegyric, 443.47, 444.85 446.23 
Vat.gr.632 (ed. 
Dendrinos) 


Anonymous, Panegyric, - d 
Vat.gr.914 (ed. I. 
Polemes) 


Chortasmenos, 1. 26, 108, 73, 98, 115, 170, 173, 94, 169 LA. 
Panegyric 


Isidore, Panegyric 176.28, 156.12, 160.12, 176.11, 152.3, 174.28, 158.3 
176.27, 198.23, 163.24, 145.31, 151.8, 
151.30, 152.9, 152.12, 155.17, 157.15, 159.9, 
160.20, 162.18, 162.23, 165.29, 179.27, 
172.29. 


Demetrios Chrysoloras, 229.5, 224.23,226.8, 234.20, 237.5, 245.14 222.2, 239.28 
Synkrisis 


A strong statement of Byzantium's brilliant past centered around Roman ideals 
emerges in forging the literary image of Constantinople as a unique city and (still) capital of 
the oikoumené. Two of the lengthiest laudes Constantinopolitanae date from the time of Manuel's 
reign: Manuel Chrysoloras' Comparison between the Old and the New Rome in the form of a letter 
addressed to Emperor Manuel, and Isidore of Kiev's detailed description of the urban 
settlement of Constantinople included in the rubric of fatherland (natpis) of his panegyric for 
John VIII.” Owing to their topic both texts seem to have followed in the steps of the early 
Palaiologan rhetors who put forth a series of ideological claims pertaining to Constantinople as 
center of the oikoumené.” As the title of his writing indicates, Chrysoloras discussed the 
parallels between the new and the old Rome and dedicated a lengthier praise to Rome's 
architectural wonders.” In his text Chrysoloras insisted on the representation of 


^ Isidore, Panegyric, 176, 11, Cf. cotto A &oriv eineiv tHv ‘Pwpatwv kai mavtos &AeuOepíav xprotiaviKod yévoug 
Ibid., 162, 24. 

^ OnConstantinople see also Isidore's Encomium on John VIII Palaiologos, in PP, 3, 202-203. 

^ D. Angelov, Imperial Ideology, 114. 

7 A Kioussopoulou, “La ville chez Manuel Chrysoloras: Xóykpioic Hoo Kai Néag ‘Pouns,” Byzantinoslavica 59 
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Constantinople, founded by both Greeks and Romans, as a reflection of the Old Rome.” After 
describing in detail Rome's monuments he then offered an account of Constantinople's 
geographical position and architecture. The author's astonishment in front of the physical 
beauty of Rome and its reflection, Constantinople, is closely associated with an appreciation of 
the Latin spirituality and of the Roman political establishment. In Chrysoloras' view, the 
Byzantines were the descendants of the Romans and, for this reason, he underlined the 
political model which the Latins could have provided for Byzantium. Chrysoloras noticed that 


many of the ancient monuments came into being with the contribution of the population: 


Sanctuaries, statues, temples, columns of those ancient and famous men were built 
for them on public expense. Kai iepà Kai dydAuata, kai dvdpidvtac, kai teuévn, xai 
otac TMV nañarðv EKElVWV xai TEPIPAVOV avdpOv, Exeivois mapa ro) dnuooiov 
yevouevac.”® 


Eventually, he highlighted the advantages of the political organization of ancient Rome which 
made possible the accomplishments of the early Roman emperors.” 

Isidore of Kiev's accounts of Constantinople in his two imperial orations addressed to 
John VIII also eulogized its sights and splendid past. The City of Constantinople received an 
extended praise in the eulogy that emphasized its universality and centrality within the 
oikoumené.® In another panegyric, the starting point of Isidore's extensive laus 
Constantinopolitana attached to the praise of John VIII and of the Palaiologan house (Panegyric, 
1429) is an account of the City's fortunate geographical position between two continents, close 


by the sea, and of its history populated by heroes 7 


(1998): 79. 

7 PG 156, 45: “Had I wished to enumerate the memorials, the tombs, the monuments and statues that are or 
have been in our city [Constantinople], I would not have been at a loss to do so. I might have to acknowledge 
that there are fewer of them than there are in here [in Rome] dANovdSE uvýuata, f| váqovc, Tj oxíAac, ñ 
&vópiávcac, Emi tfjg r|uevépag MOAEWS óvcac rj yevouévoug BovAóuevog av eineiv rmópouv tows. AAN EAdttw 
uv tows ÉugAXov TOV Tapa tovtotc A€yetv, KaAAIW SE Evia Kal nepipavéovepa toAAQ tHv THOSE. 

78 PG 156.28b. 

? Emi não SE toUtotc yodupata ueyáAa A€yovta, "H BovAr] tHv ‘Pwpatwv kai ó dfjpos (=SPQR), TovAtw ei tóxo 
Katoapt, Ñ Tit, rj Oveonacidvy, Oper kai avdpayabiac Evexev, vikroavt and tæv OgwOv, Tj quAÁGavu trv 
natpibda, Tj EAcoavtt tous Bappápouc, fj vt ToLlodtov ETEPOV THV EXIVOUHEVWV, PG 156, 45. 

8° PP 3 202: trv uév oov Bow Kail TO oxfjua tfj IHóAeoc Tac WPAV &uoifác te xoi GAAIWOEIS ur] npotévar népa TOD 
Hetpiou tH kotvovegiv GAArAotc tac 0' UnEepPoAds kai ZAAEterc TO èv Ex TOO MEpittEvenn [...] K&AAouc uèv xoi 
ueyéBouc mdAEws Kal punc cwuátwv xai xpnuátwv nepiovoíg, ¿č wv &nácoig tò &bpoipeiv Kal wv TÒ 
pirotipetoban Kai viv Kal THV TÓNOTE abcr] uóvr] TO kpáTOG Eri TAVTWV KAADS Kai WS npooñkev Sid Ta&VTWV 
KATEXEL xpru&cov HEV APOovig trv Eevoebiav, «&AAei SE Kal ueyéOet TELYOV Kai PWUN Kal EVTOALIA owuátwv 
axo Tò (vOoc TOV Adywv Kai trv coqíav rpoBaAAouévn kai tò BaoíAeov [...] 

H 136.13: yéyove totyapoóv natpiç TH ueyáAo voóto Paoirci op fjv äv eot Tic MOA &mÀ Gc, ovð’vrep cv TIC 
eEaip@v vv GAAwv moon oic poóAevat Adyoic Kal oig £xei Beer éxetvov orepkeiéviv ikavas Kal tà 
TPGTA qépovoav. 141.4: tota trjv. elàüngev evapuooríav Kal eùaépiav ó onepke(uevog &ketvng op, uérpiog 
oc, Pardpdc, KUKAW mepippécov noav tův nóv, ge tO Avmo0v xai ónepBáAAov nav, kai 
UMEPEKKEXUTAL TIS MOAEWS náong oytewwótatog xai KaBaPWtatos kai Aaunpótatog ovdéev &xonvéov yewdec 
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In fashioning the image of Constantinople Isidore emphasized the features that render 


it the center of the oikoumene, a place where the contrasting civilizations of Europe and Asia 


meet.” The same idea is repeated several times as Isidore underlines Constantinople's high 


status among other cities and nations: 


This city, the queen of all cities, the capital of the the inhabited lands, the hearth of 
the nation, the mother, and nourisher of our race, the glory of the entire world's 
faith, the great fame of the Romans, the beauty of the earth, the column that is as 
high as the sky, the world's brilliance and celebrity. "H Sè nóis aoc, 0 Boot Ai tov 
&raoQv, f| tfjg oikovuévng ENTPOTOAIC, r| kotvr| TOD yévoug &oría kai uńtnp Kat 
tpoqóc, TO oikouuevikóv tç &boepetac &yaApga, TO Heya kAéog THV 'Poyaíov, TO 
&níyeiov k&AAoc, ñ otopavourikng otrjÀn, ń xoouikr] AauTpdtns Kat repupáveio.? 


Finally, the City's omnipotence, prompts Isidore to describe the Genoese colony of Galata as 


Constantinople's suburb.™ 


The above passages indicate that both Chrysoloras and Isidore insisted on the Roman 


aspect of Byzantine specificity. If in Chrysoloras' text this is only suggested by the parallels 


between the two capitals, Isidore is more straightforward as to putting forth the Byzantines' 


Romanness. He often implies that the Roman Empire was the predecessor of the Byzantines® 


and draws the contours of a consistent picture of the Roman glorious past when both Asia and 


Europe were under its authority. Eventually, in order to express the ties between Byzantines 


and Romans, Isidore uses a compound term, Romhellenes to define the Byzantine ethnos which 


underlines the Latin element: 


After Constantine the Great brought there the noble and courageous Romans he 
united and associated with the most noble of the Hellenes. As a result, out of the 
entire genos of men living in this city there emerged the purest race, the most 
worthy of honor, and above everything, the noblest one. And this came into being 
in a harmonious way. For there is nothing as highly esteemed as the Hellenes and 
the Romans living under the sun, nor another more significant race.[...] Thus, two 
similar elements were adapted and combined in a good and appropriate way, and 


o08& onpayy@bec, Honep Etepor dnd Papdbpwv tivdv. 149. 23-26: Téyove toivuv oikiotůç tò npõtov Búčaç 
&keivoc, “EAAnv aviip, yévog tOv ag’ 'HpakAéoug uéya Svoua En’ Oper kexoounuévog THvIKadta TOV Ent 
dixatoobvy kai a&vdpia xai copia óuvouuévov. 

Isidore, Panegyric, 137.21-25: 'Aoía Aë xai Ebpwrn, ta ueyáAa tis oikovuévng ¿ní te dvdpta &ní te copia Ent te 
toig Adac dpEtaic Ovdpata, EK MaVvtOS aiðvoç Tr £ptv Evotnodpevat, ueyáAac emdetEe1g xal vpóroua Kat 
víkag dpauéva Kat’ GAArAwy, obdénw Kai týuepov dieAvodtny péxpic, GAN Zo" Groo dvtion@oa xai 
avtEpifovoat Kai viKdoor aAAnAas Ev TH uépet Kai Um’ GAANAWV HITOPEVAL. 

Ibid., 145.27. 

Ibid., 146.19: kai trv èv kuptův ó TEp{BoAos uéxpi MOAAOD tc méAEWGS, trjv © EvtOs ékeívou nepipépeiav ń 
tfjg MOAEWS avtimEepav nepo notet, Map’ fjv OC Keitai vOv. l'aAavág óvoua TH MOAEL: kai IPOS u£v TAG 
Ahac nóAeic tkavr| Kal abtépKng, roc Se tv BaciMÓa npoáoretov kai Ov OOCC kai qoivóuevov. 

PG 156, 70, Kai np@tov uèv Sei okoneiv tives te ciev dpa Kai ónov vatnv eouoípnoev Exactos tv uáXota 
eoboriunkócvov: [old and new Rome] tà uévtoi npeopeia tic npeoputépac 'Poung d Kad’ Nas ye véa tadta 
TEPIPAVs Éowev &neveykayévr Kal oix vobvo obðauðç Seitar Adyou npòç åànóðečıv THV totobtov. 
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from both these prominent nations one single genos emerged, at the same time 
splendid and excellent, and which could be rightly designated as the race of the 
Romhellenes. [O uéyag Kwvotavtivoc] kal tovs dvwOev evyeveic Kai dvdpetous 
MEpwWV '"Popaíov, Evoi Kal ovvorkiler toig EvyEveotépoic Tom ‘EAANVwv, kai 
ytyvetar tod tHv dvOpwnwv yévoug navtóg tiode tio médAEWS TO yévoq 
EIALKPLVEOTATOV xai TIMIWTATOV k&mi Tho Evyeveotatov. Kai appoGdovtws cpa. 
‘EAANVWV yàp koi Popgaítov vàv vg’ íw n&vtov ovdéev Ao ye toov, oy Ort 
ueiQov, tà yévei [...] KaAwS dpa Kal EvASywWS TO óuotiov npuócQn TH ópoíw xai 
npooetéOr, Kal yéyove yevoiv ¿č GUO voiv ériorjuotv yévog EV TO EMLONUOTATOV TE 
Kal kådiotov, oüc kai £t ci; PoyuiéAAnvag ero kaAc àv eo 8 


The term occurs several more times in late Byzantine court oratory, namely in Michael 
Apostoles' prosphonéma addressed to Emperor Constantine XI whereby he denoted the 
unionists, a usage which suggests that Isidore took a strong position in favor of Church union.” 

Such approaches to the Byzantines' Romanness were not at all new for the Byzantine 
authors. In his deliberative oration, Pro subsidio Latinorum, Kydones reminded his audience of 
the past possessions of the Romans which at that point were held by the Ottomans: 


Once, you «Romans» ruled over the entire Bithynia, the entire Ionia, Caria, and 
Pamphylia; the entire Phrygia and Paphlagonia. You possessed many cities and 
incomes around Pontos. bueic voívuv pyete HEV n&ong BiOvviac, réong SE Iwviac, 
Kal Kapíac, xoi IHauqvA(ag: náonç ðE Opvyiac, kal Goy véuovcoi MapAaydves. 
Tohia Aë Kai Kadai nepi tov IHóvrov viv ġoav nóAei re Kai npócoðor.® 


Kydones' emphasis on the multiple links between Byzantines and Romans prompts him to 
exclude from any envisaged defense plans other surrounding Christian peoples: Bulgarians (oi 
Mõoo1) and Serbians (oi TpifaAo1). Thus, unlike the kin Romans and despite their similarities of 
the Orthodox faith, the neighboring Christian Slavs were regarded as barbarians: 


It is difficult to compare the Mysians'savagery to that of someone else. Tr|v Aë 
Mvoðv wuótnta xoAenóv étépw vo napapáAAew.? 


Finally, a similar double Greco-Roman national and cultural identity whose cornerstone 
was education emerges later on in Manuel Chrysoloras' Epistolary discourse as well: 


Let us remember that we were born from such men like the ancient Greeks and 
from those who came after the Greeks, our forefathers, the Romans, whose name 
we now have. Rather both these races coexist in us, and whether one wishes to call 
us Greeks or Latins, we are both Romans and the inheritors of Alexander's race. 
MeuvoyueOa oíov avipmv Exyovor yeyovapev CG mnpeoputátov Kal TaAadv 


Isidore, Panegyric, 152 

87 H Noiret ed., Lettres inédites de Michel Apostolis, Paris, 1889, 102, Michael Apostolios, Prosphonema addressed to 
the emperor, 2.86.26: Afjpov và vv ‘EAANVwv r]yoóuevoc. 

38 PG 154. 964C. 

3 PG 154. 973c-976d: obKobv gl tò Ekúðaç LEV ńuřv DonQeiv ÉoAov, yéAoc SE ń TpiBaAGv ovppaxta, avéAmiota dé 

tà MucÓv. 
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‘EAANVwv ... [kai] tv uer Exetvoucg yevouévov uiv npoyóvov, tæv nañai®ðv 
Pwuaiwv, ag’ àv viv övouačóueða [...] u&AAov 5é äupw toóto TW yéve åp uiv 
Snov ovveAnAvOe xai eite “EAAnvac BovAoité tic Aéyew eite ‘Pwyatous, (ugi 
EOMEV ékeivoi Kal THY 'AAe&ávópou 66 [...] rueic oWouEV Siadoyriv.” 


8.4. Imperial authority 


The above analysis has shown that the ecclesiastics' political contestation of imperial power (as 
I have pointed out in the first chapter of the dissertation) was largely accompanied by 
attempts to offer a response to the political events which triggered the questioning of the 
emperor's position within the Byzantine political system. In general, despite their acute sense 
of a declining authority of the imperial office," the rhetoricians supported traditional 
ideological notions such as the Byzantine Roman-ness as well as the emperor's absolutist and 
universalist claims reflected in the attempts to subdue the centrifugal forces within the 
empire. This section will try to answer the question as to how these individuals defined the 
emperor's role in the late Byzantine political realm. 

By and large, the rhetoricians' texts delivered at Manuel's court such as panegyrics, 
encomia, or deliberative orations relied on a set of core representations common to most 
Byzantine propagandists.” They reflected longstanding ideas and notions of official ideology 
which were also normally used in the prooimia to chancery documents or in Byzantine 
legislation.” In these authors' texts the imperial argument prevailed and, like in other periods 
of Byzantine history, an articulated alternative discourse of political thought is absent. Yet, just 
as in the early decades of the fourteenth century,” in the late Palaiologan period, awareness of 
different other forms of government was present.” In his admonitory oration addressed to 
Theodore II Palaiologos, Plethon associated his proposals on social reform with the statement 
that monarchy remained the best form of government: 


There are three forms of government, monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy, each of 
them with many variations whereby a community can be administered better or 


Manuel Chrysoloras, Epistolary discourse, 117.4-13. 
? See Demetrios Kydones, louev yàp xai avtoi we vOv 1 tóxr xai toic DaciAe0ot návta ovvéotelrev (Letters, 397. 
31-32). For a discussion of the Byzantine intellectuals' perception regarding the decline see I. Sevéenko, "The 
decline of Byzantium," 172-175. 
See also Appendix 10. 
^ H. Hunger, Prooimion: Elemente der byzantinischen Kaiseridee in den Arengen der Urkunden, Vienna: Bohlaus, 1964, 
49-158. See also Appendix 5 with last page of Vindob. Phil. gr. 42. 
* Theodore Metochites, Miscellanea, and Thomas Magistros, On Kingship. 
* Cf. Metochites' discussion on the different forms of government in E. Barker ed., Social and Political Thought in 
Byzantium: From Justinian to the last Palaiologos, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957, 192ff. 
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worse. Yet, the wisest men regarded monarchy as the best form of government, for 

it makes use of the best laws and capable rulers. Tpitta ta np@ta moArtetac eidn, 

uovapxía te xoi dAtyapxta kai SnpoKpatia, Kai TOUTWV &k&orov TAEtoUS av TPdTOL, 

KaQ’ovc Zort f] &ugwov rj xeipov moAitevEoOat. Mapa uèv toig tà PEATLOTA qpovotot 

Kpátictov KEKpITAL Povapxia, ouuBoOAotg toig &píotoig xpwHEVN vópoig TE 

omovdatorc kupíotc.? 
The court propaganda developed during the last decades of the Palaiologan period was not as 
systematic and coherent as before, since occasions for political celebrations started to 
reappear only sporadically in the first two decades of the fifteenth century. As pointed out 
previously, for various social and economic reasons, in the last decade of the fourteenth 
century the imperial propaganda declined and no panegyric dates from this period. On the 
contrary, after the end of the siege in 1402, and especially after 1410, the texts performed at 
the court or addressed to the emperor multiplied. What is more significant, counsels set forth 
in hortatory language pertaining to specific policies also found a place in the panegyrics.” 
Owing partly to these irregularities in the performance of imperial propaganda and to some 
extent to the rhetoricians' interests, there can be traced several particularities of their 
discourse vis-à-vis Manuel's imperial authority. 

A general feature of the panegyrists' approach to imperial authority consists of their 
attempt to provide political solutions by means of praise and advice. Noticeably, unlike in the 
early decades of Manuel's reign the court oratory of this period lacks any instances of 
Kaiserkritik This attitude was reflected by Demetrios Chrysoloras'praise regarding the 
increased level of individuals'participation in public debates where personal political opinions 
could be expressed: 


The emperor is gentle in his anger and mild when chastising others. He 
accomplishes everything in a rightful manner and it is now possible for the Romans 
to speak in opposition, to pass judgments, and to make use of any argument one 
considers appropriate, if only the words and the deeds are right. Thus, he restored 
the private and the public affairs of the cities which often were in decay. 'Opyíj u£v 
ó BaciAeUg r(rioc, KoAdoel è rp&oc. [...] Mavta karopðoðtaı Sikaiwe, Kal 'Popaíoi 
ččeotiv àvtidéysiv, GwáCew, xpňoða não oig &v tic BoóAotto We exer SvvépEws 
Ékaotoc, El uóvov Ein tà Aeyóyueva xai rpactóyeva Sikora. [...] Obtx tà (S10 koi cà 
Kotvà TOAEWV neoóvta noAAéig &vop0oocs.? 


Within the same context of late Palaiologan reactions to the challenges to Byzantine 


% pp, 4, 118-119. 
? E.g. Gemistos Plethon' s memoranda on the situation in the Peloponnese. The use of court oratory as instances 
of edification and advice for emperors had important precedents in the period of late antiquity. 
?  C.Zgoll, “Kaiserkritik,” in Heiligkeit-Ehre-Macht, 23-122. 
Demetrios Chrysoloras, Synkrisis, 229.3-11. 
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political authority should be understood the above mentioned reform of the political system as 
envisaged by Gemistos Plethon. 

Advice for the emperor emerged especially in exhortations to acquire many different 
virtues. In the Epistolary discourse addressed to Manuel II Palaiologos, Manuel Chrysoloras 
offered elaborate definitions of virtues and urged the emperor to follow them.” Here, 
Chrysoloras identified justice as the most important virtue (ei èv obv tò XOpotcua tÕV 
&pecGv Kal tr]v Amy we eineiv õıikarooúvyv tic «scil. Menander» kaAoi). For his part, in the 
Synkrisis, Demetrios Chrysoloras places humbleness (tametvo~poovvn) on top of the list of the 
most important virtues, thus paralleling the emperor's view on virtues as it will be analyzed in 
the final section of this unit. Echoing the social and economic conditions of the state, he 
advises the emperor to remain poor but, at the same time, just and helpful for his subjects.” 

Yet, the approach to imperial virtues? was largely underlined by claims specific to the 
panegyrists' discourse and related to the centrality of the imperial office within the state. This 
view was also inspired by the idea of universal domination of the imperial office over the 
oikoumene. According to Manuel's court rhetoricians, the emperor enjoyed unlimited authority, 
an idea which contrasted with the ecclesiastics' claims of the emperor's submission to Church 
authority. Likewise, coinage and court ceremonies continued to highlight these aspects 
common in imperial representations.” 

Most virtues attributed to Manuel when praised in prose panegyrics were drawn from a 
common reservoir of imperial features used on various occasions by Byzantine rbhetoricians 
These virtues which defined the Byzantine Kaiseridee had to do with the emperor's compassion, 
piety, philanthropy, generosity, shrewdness, gentleness, and goodness. ^ In addition, the 
panegyrists compared the emperor to powerful animals like lions and presented him as a 
saviour, a doctor, a helmsman, shepherd of the people, and philosopher. In the Epistolary 
discourse, Manuel Chrysoloras recounts some of the qualities a ruler should be endowed with, 
among which the emperor's ability to legislate: 


And what else represents a ruler if not a living law. The ruler has to create 
appropriate laws, and rather it is possible to say that, whatever the ruler decides, it 


100 


Manuel Chrysoloras, Epistolary discourse 86.8-91.3. Cf. 91.25 n &pecr] vfi viufi BeActov. 

1 Demetrios Chrysoloras, Synkrisis, 229, "Eveoti xai v BaciAet "Aotproc OAtyos HEV, GAAG SiKatoc. 

12 By and large, the panegyrists relied on the four imperial virtues identifiable in Menander. See Appendix 10. 

13 P, Grierson, Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection and in the Whittemore Collection. Michael VIII to 
Constantine XI 1258-1453, Washington DC: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collections, 1999, Plates 71-80. 

104 A, Kioussopoulou, “Eykwpiaotikoí kat eriváqiot Adyot,” BaotAevs rj oikovóuoç, 163-181 and D. Angelov, “The 
imperial idea: continuity and change in the imperial idea," Imperial ideology, 78-115. 

15 See Appendix 10. 

1% "bid. 
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becomes a law. kai avtoc õè 6 &pxov tí GAAO 0 vóuoc Euvyos [...] dei tov Apyovta 
vóuouc GAnOd>c tiBeo8a1, udov Aë eeot1 Aéyew, © àv ó Apxwv Osito, vóuov 
3; 107 

civar. 


The emperor was also presented as a lover of truth,"* a lover of peace,” an impartial judge 


and, a righteous individual. 


This set of virtues remained in the use of the imperial panegyrists until the very last 
years of Byzantium. In his On kingship (1440) John Argyropoulos continued to use some of the 
most laudative terms of praise. He compared Constantine XI's reign with a golden age and 
Constantine's personality with an unexpected solution for the Byzantine state.’ Argyropoulos' 
basilikos logos proceeds in a traditional manner to attribute to the emperor the usual imperial 
virtues: he has prudence (ow@poovvn), bravery (&vópía), and he is most just (Stwxa1wtatoc), and 
gentle (rugpóc).'? It is important to stress that this set of imperial virtues and ideological 
values corresponded to the centuries-old Byzantine representation of emperors. 

Within this set of standard imperial virtues, several values ascribed to Emperor Manuel 
II in the panegyrics received more attention than others. Their analysis is important for our 
understanding of the particularities of these rhetoricians'conceptualization of imperial office. 
First, most panegyrics emphasized the emperor's political and military prowess displayed 
especially in quelling revolts or in repelling the enemies' attacks 17 Owing to the requirements 
of the genre," the panegyrists generally adopted a triumphalist attitude vis-à-vis the 
emperor's actions, which is visible only after 1403 (the year of Manuel's return from the West 
after Bayezid's defeat). This event was celebrated in the panegyrists' texts as a triumph which 


entailed Manuel's march from the Peloponnese through continental Greece in guise of a 


17 Manuel Chrysoloras, Epistolary discourse, 92.28. 

Ip có VGAnPEever obcoc rjpuoogv éxvtQ, WG Tobs AdyouG ópkouc Exdotw vopíeoðaı, Demetrios Chrysoloras, 
Synkrisis, 236.11. 

1 Demetrios Chrysoloras, A hundred Letters, 31 to Emperor Manuel: You kindly welcome the peace which is more 
secure than movement, you love peace thus suffering damage rather than the war which brings profit. dpiote 
Batted, ob uèv dondly trv rjpeuíav dopadgotépav oboav xivijoeoG, quAeig A rä sipńvnv Cnuiobuevoq 
u&AXov f] oov xép8ei TOV MOAEHOV. 

uo Manuel Chrysoloras, Epistolary discourse, 91.21. ópe(Aevoi 6€ TH Kpxovtt, PVAaK vo õıkaíov Gurt Kai tod toov, 
TAAL yàp TOUS £ketvov EPG) Adyous, Du. 

"5 John Argyropoulos, On kingship (Nepi BaciAeíac), ed S. Lampros, ApyvponovAeia, Athens: Sakellariou, 1910, 29.11- 
30.4: Ey® 6é, uéytove BaciMéov, ood vv 'EAAvov Gott cóxn vuvi BeBaciAeukóroc, xpvooðv EV &vrikpug 
yévoc oxon@v ebpickw toc £0piokouévouc, xpusoic Bo xpóvouc kai fov oiov rjoav éxeivor, ta 68 návra 
xpvo&, qaínv A Ou xai xpvood ravtóc npotiuócepa . 

12 Ibid., 37.15. On gentleness see Ibid, 40.18-20. 

'5 Cf, Makarios Makres' Epitaphios, praising Manuel for the ability to foresee political developments: ywwoews 
TOV UEAASVTWV; EYYUG ó TOUTWV npopýtnç Kal otroyaotýç (A. Sideras, Grabrede, 306.1-2). 

™4 Not only Menander's handbook (Menander, Oxford, 1986, 181.), but also the fourteenth century Synopsis 
Rhetorike of Joseph the Philosopher advised authors of panegyrics to praise the emperor's military virtues 
(Rhetores Graeci, vol.3, 524). 
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liberator.” Likewise, Demetrios Chrysoloras praised Manuel as a warrior capable of great 
military achievements comparable to the deeds of the heroes of the past.” 

The panegyrists recounted in detail the emperor's military achievements especially in 
pacifying Thessaly (1411-1416) and the Peloponnese (1415) after the return from his European 
journey." Isidore's panegyric describes Manuel's deeds and especially his activity in Morea.'? 
The same kind of depiction can be encountered in Demetrios Chrysoloras' Synkrisis which also 
emphasized the emperor's ability to ward off the attacks of the Peloponnesian landlords 
against the central imperial authority, and praised it as an act that made the emperor look 
more capable than the heroes of the past.'? Moreover, Chrysoloras ended the section dedicated 
to the emperor's praxeis with quite a detailed account of Manuel's rebuilding of the Hexamilion 
wall in the Isthmus of Corinth, an action that also implied several military and diplomatic 
campaigns.'? Accounts similar to Chrysoloras' Synkrisis and Isidore's Panegyric can be found in 
the Anonymous Panegyric Vat.gr. 632 and John Chortasmenos' Panegyric delivered upon the 


return of Manuel, both of them detailing the emperor's military achievements. Both texts 


stress the emperor's capacities to repell the enemies' attacks." 


These detailed descriptions of military campaigns as well as the flow of praises 
generated by the emperor's defense actions can be explained both through an appeal to the 
history of court oratory and through the political contextualization of these texts. Thus, on the 


one hand, the late Palaiologan panegyrists' continued the tendency to replace the miracles and 


'5 PP 3.164.3—6: Kal róAeig en dnoAapBdver noAAác, Tas u£v BpaKiKkds, tac dé BEettadrKdc, Kai qópov 
onoceAeic DapBápcov oppe dAtyor ytyvovtat. Kai peta pikpov dievOetei tovs ryeuóvac atv, Kai OVUTINTÓVTWV 
GAANAoIS nei ts ryguovíag Kal &pxfic. 

"6 Demetrios Chrysoloras, Synkrisis, 237.22-25: và yobv gp nenpayuéva nepi tv "Aoíav kai trv Evpwmny, £u 
trv TMéAonos kai tr|v Maxedévwv, Kai oC moAguous KatwpBwoe Tpocéti xaAok&ya0(ac kal dpet@v cider 
n&cav onepBéáAAei Adywv trv Sbvaptv. 

W Demetrios Chrysoloras, Synkrisis, 239: 6tav ék Bpettavav E) trv oiketav Emadrvdpopel. 

75 Isidore, Panegyric, 162.1-13: kai totvuv &pag &xeiOgv otóAo TapMANGet, Ov Exdptoev abt@ TaAdtnys àvůp vàv ev 
yeyovotwv, MaveokáAog éxeivoc, xai tà péyiora Ouváuevog mapa Dooket tæv ToAatOv kev eig 
IIeAonóvvnoov, r|kev eic Moveyfaoíav, nóńtv Ce TieXonovviioou tiv Epvpvotatny. 

= Demetrios Chrysoloras, Synkrisis, 242.4-24: Kal tÉAoc WÇ vikngópor otepávwv doo avtovs kai 

KAnpovopous Eival TOV man Ried Ye neqoveuyévov, oic BéBnAa u£v kai tà xpripata, El kai xoi XAPAKTH|PoL 

ddxipa, npáciua Se kai cà xcrjuaca Kal tà CHa, Ei Kal TAG npoocóðovç ueyáAa Kai típa. Tadta draotpd@ors voi 

puxaic OUVEPXOHEVOL kai Padiws TOUG TPOTLOUG diamhdtrovtes Kal TH "jen, oi uèv dOéoic EXPOVTO xai &vocíoic, 
oi Aë čnaoxov Eeeivõç Tj Mov, ei xpi taANDES eineiv, oi aùtoí, notè HEV Spavres, mote õè kai TÁOXOVTEÇ 

Kakòv Spotov wv d1é8evto naóvrec, ovdevos avta KwAdoa tv dpxóvrov ioxócavtoc MWMOTE, Kai TAŬTA 

TOAAGV xai peyáñwv ¿ketoe yeyevny£vov, EWS av ó Bavedotos Dosen OvTOSG abtois avatetAac Go) 

evdatpovds te kai WaKapious toùç npiv anépnve xakoóaíuovag Kai TOV eig OAÄtäouc GëAuoe nóAsguov Kai 

Haxnv čppněe trv aùtõv xai tò yévoç nav abtoic ruépoos yevvaíwç Kai Douugoräc, toig uév Dylelva cà 

copata xoi TAG uxac EpPPWHEVWS EXELV, não SE TA KAAALOTA nenoinuévog kai 8éovra. 

Demetrios Chrysoloras, Synkrisis, 241.27-30. 

121 The panegyric in Vat.gr. 632 was edited by Ch. Dendrinos under the title, “Un unpublished funeral oration on 
Manuel II Palaiologos,” Porphyrogenita: essays on the history and literature of Byzantium and the Latin East in honour 
of Julian Chrysostomides, ed. Ch. Dendrinos, Aldershot: Ashgate, 2003, 423-451. 
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divine omens of the previous panegyrics with detailed accounts of military campaigns and 
achievements particularly of liberation of Byzantine territories in Thessaly or the 
Peloponnese. From this point of view, to a certain extent, the panegyrics addressed to Manuel 
marked a return to the militaristic ideas that dominated the court rhetoric of the Nicaean 
period. On the other hand, the long descriptions of military campaigns had an ideological 
function, namely to create the image of an emperor successful in wars particularly after the 
defeat of the Ottomans in 1402, an image intended to compensate for the previous defeats. 

The second topic common to imperial propaganda, that of imperial succession, received a 
rather ambiguous treatment during Manuel's reign. Unlike in the first decades of the 
fourteenth century, the rhetoricians of Manuel's reign did not develop different theories of 
succession.’” John VII's claims to legitimate succession were usually overlooked or treated 
from a negative perspective.” For this reason, many rhetoricians in charge of praising the 
emperor overlooked the ties with his father and previous ruler, John V, most probably on 
account of their bitter disputes concerning Andronikos IV's and his dynastic line's legitimate 
succession. Perhaps it was for this reason that Demetrios Chrysoloras produced a text where 
Manuel was compared to past heroes and less with the members of the Palaiologan family.“ In 
his panegyric, John Chortasmenos also dismissed the treatment of fatherland (natpic) and 
family (yévoc) as irrelevant while Manuel Chrysoloras considered that these two rubrics were 
not important in a panegyric. Likewise, the anonymous author of the panegyric in Vat. gr. 
632 (ed. Ch. Dendrinos) announced in the beginning of the text that he would omit the aspects 
concerning the emperor's fatherland and family. In addition, in his description of the 
emperor's achievements, the author uses rather vague terms when relating the circumstances 


126» 


of Manuel's rise to the "sovereignty of the Greeks."^" These passages combined with the 


evidence regarding the emperor's support for these rhetoricians suggest that Manuel himself 
could have subtly encouraged them to operate such changes. The only author who reminded 


Manuel of his obligations to his father John V was Demetrios Kydones who, in a letter 


127 


addressed to Manuel, rebuked him for disregarding the emperor-father's authority." To a 


122 


Cf. D. Angelov, "Rhetorical theories of succession," Imperial Ideology, 116-133. 
123 There is in fact only such negative reference to John VII in the Anonymous Vat. gr. 914, 708.14: Kai 
Kateppabvupnpevwes návO'oroAéyovtóc te xai GuxeipiQovroc. 
See Appendix 10. 
"5 Manuel Chrysoloras, Epistolary discourse, 58. 
126 Anonymous panegyric, Vat. gr. 632, ed. Ch. Dendrinos under the title “Un unpublished funeral oration for 
Emperor Manuel II Palaiologos,” Porphyrogenita, 442, 1-2. 
77 Noticeably, in his panegyrics addressed to both John V and John VI, Demetrios Kydones underlined the rulers' 
relations with their parents, Kydones-Loenertz, 1-23. 
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certain extent his admonitions to Manuel were understandable, as he was closely connected 
with Emperor John V and the ruling family. This contrast in eulogizing the emperor's 
immediate ancestors between Manuel's panegyrists and Demetrios Kydones, whose career 
developed mostly during the reign of John V, reveals a shift in the understanding of imperial 
authority in the first decades of the fifteenth century. Now, Manuel enjoyed the support of a 
new group of public orators who were not anymore connected with the previous rule of John 
V. 

On the other hand, while overlooking John V, most rhetoricians stressed the connection 
between Manuel and his first-born son, John. Although there can be noticed attempts to 
rehabilitate John VIL* probably for reasons of presenting the image of dynastic harmony, it 
was Manuel's son who was consistently promoted as legitimate successor: 


So great is our emperor: we have also been blessed, oh emperor, with your inheritor 
and successor (John VIII) Toio0tog riv ó paouUeóg tnAiKobtov, o Boouen, 
&Utuxr|kayuev TOV tig og Dao1Ae(a Kai Oper kArnpovóuov te kai diddoxov.'” 


In the same vein, Isidore's Panegyric recorded with plenty of details Manuel's decision to leave 
behind his son John as co-emperor and ruler in Constantinople while he went into the island of 
Thassos.'"? A later panegyrist John Dokeianos, in a prosphonemation addressed to the Despot 
Theodore II accentuated the connection between ruler and the immediate ancestors, reflected 


in their common virtues.?! 


A third issue approached by the rhetoricians, the sacral rulership, was fundamental in 
the Byzantine imperial ideology as it had a long history which went back to late antiquity and 
the Hellenistic period.’ If the relations with the Church and the clergy were tense for most of 
his reign, the panegyrists consistently described the emperor's office as possessing more 


authority than the Church. The emperor, Isidore claimed, receives the power directly from 


28 Seech.1. 

12 Chortasmenos-Hunger, Panegyric, 205.46. As a matter of fact the last section of Chortasmenos' panegyric dealt 
with the co-rule of Manuel II and John VIII. 

7? Isidore, Panegyric, 165.24: BactAEvc yap rjv Kal BaotAevel Ékpive TOV ur] TOUTOV opovtíčovta unóagüc, trjv LEV 
TOAL Kal TH åpxův và véo Baouei kai viet napaGets, u&AAov S’abtov dvabeic dw’ Exetvoic Geo [...] mapa trv 
vijoov ytyvetat Odoov xai roAiopkrjoag taútnv, TH Poyaíov énavéowoev NyEHovia. 

57! John Dokeianos, Mpoopwvnudtiov t@ Kpatiotw koi &yíw Oci aU0évry Koi Seondty OecdWpw ToppupoyEvviTtw, 
237.15-17: tfj; yàp Matpwas xÀAnpovoueig &pecfjc, WonEP Kal CC £&ovo(ag or, ueyaAóqpovi HEV TH vun 
1póc &ravta xexpnuévoc, ó£ei 5é TH toic mpdypaow émpáAAov, evotabEs Aë tò HOO ES5erkvue, tov Sé Adyov 
xpooqépov KATH MOTALOUG PEOVTA. 

32 E Dvornik, Early Christian and Byzantine political philosophy: origins and background, Washington: Dumbarton Oaks 
Center for Byzantine Studies, 1966, vol. 2, 320-344. 
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God's hands.” His encomium to John VIII alludes to the honours which the church offered to 
the emperor upon his return from a military campaign. The ruler was regarded as judge in 
matters of faith, an element which Isidore probably introduced in order to push for the union 
of Churches.'? To some extent this view was underlined by the categories commonly applied in 
Byzantine imperial propaganda: as emperor of the Romans (BacueUg rom ‘Pwyatwv) and also 
as an imitator of God (uge Oco). Moreover, rhetoricians stressed that the emperor 
received earthly power directly from God. 

According to them, the emperor's authority derived directly from God empowered him 
to anoint directly his successor on the Byzantine throne, namely John VIII. Many authors, 
when describing the ceremony of John's coronation, refered to Manuel's chief role in this 
ceremony and completely overlooked the patriarch's or the Church's function in this act. Thus, 
Isidore describes the ceremony of John VIII's crowning by Manuel as an anointment of the son 
by the father-emperor.'? 

In a similar way, the late Byzantine historian, Laonikos Chalkokondyles, when 
describing the coronation of John VIII, stated that the latter was appointed as dpxiepevs te kai 
BaoiAgóg.? This might very well have been a stylistic twist, but it also pointed to the 
rhetoricians' predominant attitude regarding the imperial office seen as sacred and above all 
other offices including the patriarch's office. Thus, it appears that their approach to the old 
basileus-hiereus debate’ differed significantly from the contemporary ecclesiastics' approach. 
Despite the limitations which many members of the high clergy sought to impose on the 
imperial authority, the rhetoricians in the court milieu privileged a model reflecting not only 
the absolutist claims of imperial propaganda but also elements of Manuel's actual style of 
government. 


7? Cf Demetrios Chrysoloras, A hundred letters, 32, ob u£v ioxov xai xprjuaca Kai TIT EK 0700 Aapov. 

34 Isidore, Encomium for John VIII, PP, 3, 296.20-23: 'Eravatgótavtoc voívuv tod Deorgërou DaciMéoG uetá ye tis 
víkng xai tæv tporaíwv £k tfj; rop TIéAonoc, AaunpHs siorje trjv PaotAevovoay, tov émvírxiov návroOev 
Õeyouévov Ek to CC ExkAnotac rÀnpopyaroc. 

135 Encomium for John VIII, 306: Exovtes totvuv £&apyov tc Kad’ rui niotews TOV Tas ývíaç katéyovta tfjg THV 
"Poyuaíov Boa keioc, obttvoc f| dperh xai tò tfj; 0coAoyíag uvotrjpiov tův oikovuévnv Zoo ic &otr]p 
aeivoc évanrjotpatpev, oípeotv uèv navroíav wo évóv éE£opí(ov, ed eidwe, Sti p&ov Kakiac uexaAaeiv d 
apEtis petadobvan, upeita cotvuv Iérpou trv óuoAoyíav, MavAov trv didacKaAtav, Iwávvov trv 00Aoyíav, 
Mwvoéwe kai Aavid tò mpadv te Kai YaANVOV kai TPOG TOUS åuaptávovtaç ovyyvoyovtkóv. 

Ir Both appelations appear for instance in Demetrios Chrysoloras, Synkrisis, 245.13-14. 

7' Eg. piove Paoled, op u£v ioxùv Kal xpriuaca Kai Du Ex 0200 Aakwv, toic u£v Eperopa toic SE xpnorr] õóča 
toig A Onoavpóc &ovAog &yévov, Aafelc 6 nénovOag Eni t xapicauévou uuńosı, Demetrios Chrysoloras, 
Hundred letters, letter 32. 

88 Isidore, Panegyric, 166.7-9: Kal xpíe TOV xai npò TobdSE npoor[kovta TH PactAEeia BaciMéa kai trv ryguovíav 
tÕÕE rapacíOeca xai &pxńv. 

D" Laonikos Chalkokondyles, Historical Expositions, vol 1. 192. 18. 

10 G.Dagron, Emperor and Priest, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003, 319. 
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The emperor-didaskalos 
If the above issues can be encountered in a variety of forms in other panegyrics from all 
periods of Byzantine history, one particular imperial feature received a special treatment in 
the contemporary panegyrics: the emperor as a skilled rhetorician praised not only for being 
the author of a great many texts but also as a teacher - didaskalos of his son and of his 
subjects." In Byzantium, the term didaskaloi designated teachers, either lay or clerics who 
taught both profane and religious subjects. The didaskalos also had the special connotation of 
teacher affiliated to Saint Sophia and in charge with the instruction in matters of faith.’ The 
appelation didaskalos used for Manuel II occurred even in the early letters addressed by the 
emperor's mentor, Demetrios Kydones, and survived in the later panegyrics on John VIII and 
Constantine XI where orators continued to remind their addressees of their father's, Manuel II, 
intellectual and pedagogical skills. In these texts, the encomiasts remarked the influence 
which the emperor father had on the moral and intellectual education of his sons, a unique 
feature of late Byzantine panegyrics. 

Certainly, to some degree this feature corresponded to the conventional and heavily 
used notion of philosopher-king. Furthermore, the idea of an educated emperor was not at all 
new among the Byzantines. Demetrios Kydones was aware that it was not uncommon that 


143 


emperors ornated their office with intellectual luster.“ As a matter of fact, many late 


Byzantine emperors cultivated their intellectual skills: for instance, Theodore II Laskaris and 
John VI Kantakouzenos wrote extensive orations, histories, or theological treatises.'^ 

Yet, the many authors surrounding Emperor Manuel, including satyrists like Mazaris, 
probably sensed that rhetoric was not just a side-preoccupations of the emperor, but a central 


one which he adopted from his youth years.’ Demetrios Chrysoloras noticed that the emperor 


^ E.g. Demetrios Chrysoloras, Hundred letters, 77: t@ xpávei Adywv £otéqou uov rj rouig Kai dradrpatt. 

12 R, Macrides “Didaskalos” The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium. Ed. Alexander P. Kazhdan, ODB vol. 1, 619. 

!5 Kydones, Letters, 397. 20-21: ndavtwe 6€ Kai ot BaotAeic aùtoí te HoOrjoovta ExovtES Tap’ EXUTOIS TOV TO KOIVOV 
oxfjua tfj Copia Koopobvta. 

'"' Earlier, in the twelfth century, Niketas Choniates ironically commented on the efforts of the emperor Manuel I 
Komnenos to demonstrate his wisdom along his other skills necessary for governing: “It is not enough for 
most emperors of the Romans simply to rule, and wear gold, and treat common property as their own and 
free men as slaves, but if they do not appear wise, godlike in looks, heroic in strength , full of holy wisdom like 
Solomon, divinely inspired dogmatists and more canonical than the canons- in short, unerring experts in all 
human and divine affairs-they think they have suffered a grievous wrong... And this emperor, who happened 
to have a ready tongue and a natural way with words not only issued numerous ordinances, but composed 
catechetical orations, which they call silentia, and delivered them in public,” Niketas Choniates, Histories, 209- 
210. Translation in P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991, 10. 

'5 Manuel Chrysoloras (Epistolary discourse, 73) draws on the emperor-philosopher idea: npóc oè õé, où BaciMéa 
u&AXov rj qiAócoqov óvta, Aéyo yetà mappnoíag. Also, Chrysoloras (74.17-20) commented on both the 
emperor's style of writing and his eloquence in public, alluding to the fact that Manuel was involved in daily 
intellectual activities: trv ye pry &v ooi õúvapıv xai Sewvotnta cv Adywv ðeíkvvor uv ta “Ada, & A€yetc TE 
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was more inclined to pursue the study of theology or a contemplative life than to get involved 
into practical matters: 


For who if not him appreciated theology or theoretical sciences or the moral life 
more than he did? Tic yap avtob BeoAoyiav EpiAnoe nàéov rj 0gopíav Etipnoev ñ 
Tov Oft Ou tov dienóvnosv; 


But if the notion of philosopher-king continued to retain a place in the panegyrists' eulogies,'" a 
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fact which rather represented a conventional feature of the imperial orations,'? it is noticeable 


that, in Manuel's case, authors often drew a distinction between rhetor and philosopher.'? In 
many passages from the imperial orations under scrutiny here, the authors added to the 
Platonic notion of a philosopher-king the representation of the emperor as rhetorician often 
with its associated meaning of didaskalos.^ In his panegyric, Isidore of Kiev extolled the 
primordial role of rhetoric in a ruler's education: 


It (rhetoric) brings together on the one hand grammar and poetics by which it 
trains the speech and confers sweetness and pleasantness to the speech, while 
removing the lexical barbarisms and soloecisms, and on the other hand, it brings 
history and offers precepts and admonitions, urging the listener to good deeds and 
turning him away from evil moral habits. [..] It also educates and trains by 
philosophical arguments and abstract speculations. Tpaupatıkův uév oi xoi 


Kal ypáqeig ka&nuépav xai ónumyopeic, rjv by véxvrv tod Snunyopeiv kåkeřvoç Qavuacíav Kai únėp TOUS 
roAÀoUg eixe. Cf. Makarios Makres who in his Epitaphios (305.27-31) for Manuel praises the emperor's 
intellectual capacity and various talents: aùtòç yàp rjv f| TOV iepOv Ooyuátov üáxpípew, tfjg dvwtdtw 
QiAocoqíag d otáOun, cv aptotwv xai KAAATOTWV Aóyov ó YVWHOY, THIS apEtiis 6 kavov, ó CC SiKatoobvNs 
Éurvoug kai AKIVNTOG vóuoc, náonç Oplo EEEws ó vauíac, THV roov aya8Gv f| "Tt, vods uxo, voy 
copaon [...] 306, 1-3, 6 Savuastds oóufovAoc abtóc Åv: YYWoEWS TOV ueAMóvtov; Eyybs 6 TOUTWV TPOPÁTNG 
xai OTOXAOTHG Epywv apiotwv, Adywv xaAMotov; ò coqóc APXITEKTWV napfiv. 

16 Demetrios Chrysoloras, Synkrisis, 238, 25-29. 

17 Kydones' letter 438 addressed to the emperor in 1393 bears the title in the manuscript, "To q1iAooóqo,, to the 

philosopher. Demetrius Chrysoloras, A Hundred letters, 29: &piote BaotAed, ooi uèv ó nànoráčwv Aóyotg Kai 

Sóyuaoı tfj; qiiocogíag del vovOeceivat Kai navtoíois dyaOSv Beat aplotnv óðòv &AnOsíac xaproóroa , v 

AUTOS &rootüc àváykn pépeoðar xoig &vavtíoig xai TO EyKANA rávtog éuóv où toO Boa ée, Xatporc. Cf. also 

Anonymous panegyric (Vat.gr. 632, ed. Ch. Dendrinos, Porphyrogenita), 449. 266: oóto xai BaciAeócv oneppáAAe 

qiAocoqíq xai PrrocogHv ook aPiotatat otpatnyðv. 

Praising an emperor for his knowledge of philosophy and learning has been a common topos for Byzantine 

panegyrists. Even the panegyrists of Constantine XI praised him in this way: oùõè napwpáðn ooi, tH Boo Aë 

apiotw, qiAocoqía Kai Aóyot says Michael Apostoles in an address to the emperor. Yet, in such cases, it is 
quite difficult to assess whether such praise correspond to the reality, since we do not have any conclusive 

information regarding Constantine's intellectual activities. During the early Palaiologan period, Andronikos II 

was regarded as philosopher-king. In the Nicaean period it was Theodore II Laskaris who was praised for this 

role due to his many rhetorical and philosophical compositions. 

!^ [n using the notion of rhetor when praising Emperor Manuel, they seem to have eliminated the negative 
connotations of the rhetorician's trade which was conjured up by Mazaris (Journey to Hades) or 
Chortasmenos ('Héikà mopeyyéAuata). In a passage from his oration, Demetrios Chrysoloras contrasted the 
emperor's sincerity with the rhetoricians' hidden agendas: £u diaAgyetar KxaSeot@t1 èv BAëuugr, 
TapamAnoiw õè Kai Pwvi uerg AoytouoO xoi ppovýpatoç, où ðeivótnti Adywv, WG pýtopeç Tj ooqioraí, 
TAPETLOELKVUEVOG, GAA trv Ev toig vorguaot Sinpevvnkws Kai Siepunvevwv dxpiferav, tric õråkoñg Ent 
Vuyxrv ňe (Demetrios Chrysoloras, Synkrisis, 236.15-19). 

10 Ee Anonymous oration (Vat.gr. 632, ed. Dendrinos, Porphyrogenita), 449.270. 
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omg, WV rj uév yA@ttav ra1dever Kai npòç óuÀíav Kal ovvovoíav EvyAwTTiav 
CO Kal £Uoroyuíav xaptCetal, TO BápBapov tv óvou&tov &noóvonounovuévn koi 
oÓÀotkov &keívng, r| 6€ loropíav cuv&yet kai yvoyasc UTOTIONOL kaí raparvéosiç kal 
Biwv aipgoeic, npotpénovoa uév Em) tà &yaO&, &rortpénovoa SE TOV dkpoatr|v xoi 
&n&yovoa tæv uoxOnpóv Kai qaóÀov nO@v. [.] Kai pet! exeiva Guter koi 
"rouege Adyois quAocogíag Kai Ogcpriuaci. 17 


An exemplification of the addition of the image of the emperor-rhetorician, is the anonymous 
panegyric of cod. Vat. gr. 914 (1403) where the author first introduces the conventional idea of 
the emperor-philosopher.’” The anonymous writer praises the emperor for having acted as a 
teacher in Constantinople at a time when education was deemed unimportant: 


Because, despite its brilliance, this great City of yours also lacked teachers, which 
represented a great loss for those who longed for education, and among others to 
me, you gave us immediately the teacher as a medicine, which is a very good deed. 
OC yàp ETÀ tv TOAAGY TE kai KaAGV f| uey&Ar] oot OC AUTH Kal S1dacKdAWV 
éotépeto, toto Šè uéywotov (Qquíag rjv toic Adywv émOvuodo1, Kal TOAAD tHv 
&AAXov &yof, pápuakov rjuiv evs tov didcoKahov dédwKac, 6, vi kádrov.” 


Finally, in the last passage of the panegyric, the anonymous author clarifies the difference 
between philosopher and rhetorician, praising the emperor for his literary skills: 


When you act as emperor you also speak as a rhetorician, and when you speak as 
the rhetoricians, you act as the best emperor; you teach philosophy with Plato, and 
when speaking philosophically you speak as a rhetorician. Both <the art of rhetoric 
and of ruling> were offered to you, in a divine manner, I take here Hesiod as your 
witness. [...] Yet, a clearer evidence of the truthfulness <of these statements> are 
your writings which, by no means are inferior to Libanius' texts, and which are 
more pleasant than the music of Terpandros from Lesbos. xai Paotlebwv 
pntopevetc, Kal Pntopevwv, Booieperc ő tr káta, Kai uerg IAé&covog 
QiÀooogeic, Kai Pidocogav Ónunyopeig PytopiKdtata. [...] roi A &uqo dédotar 
Tapa Oeod, dtr Aë oor Aëäorot, Dei tpdnw, napé&oyuo cot Kal pdptupa tóv 
‘Hotodov. [...]"Eti 5€ texurpiov dAnPeiac oapeotepov tà ypdupaté cou à Kat’ovdév 
Eloi EAATTW toic CO@ois xpivóueva TMV Aipavíou, Kal MPOGETI tfj; Teprávópou ro 
A£opíou povorkis ndiw, rjv ó uÕOoç xai Mou EPaoKE KIVEIV, TH] tv kpovu&cov 
ugAcóíq. 17 


The panegyrists' consideration of the emperor's literary activity in their orations was 
not merely incidental or conventional but it often stretched over substantial passages of text. 


Apart from the above example of the anonymous panegyric of Vat. gr. 914 there are many 


other such instances. In his Synkrisis, Demetrios Chrysoloras identified the emperor's intense 


5! Isidore, Panegyric, 171. 7-24. 
152 707.13.Cf. ibid, 708.13: BaciAei Osiotátw Kai qiAooogoráto. 
53 709.77-80. 
4 710.105. 
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literary activity as the central feature which differentiated him from other rulers'? and so, in 


order to strengthen his argument, he provided the entire list of the emperor's works which 


earned him the title of a philosopher king: 


<The emperor> creates new kinds of speeches, he rejoices in skillful literature. 
What are the reasons for which he does so? For the people's benefit and because 
ignorance flourished here. What has been previously said is confirmed by the great 
number of different kinds of letters, admired for their unusual arrangement and 
style; by his learned chapters of exhortations which surpass the letters on account 
of their vigor and number’; and by the various orations, both numerous and 
extensive, some of which deal with natural matters, while some are filled with 
theological discussions. Among the emperor's theological writings one finds 
several <orations> against the Persians,” several others against western «Latin 
theology>,’* some with moral character and joy,” and others appropriate for 
funeral laments or monodies.'* I will not speak here about metrical verses, hymns, 
and rhetorical descriptions,’ which would bring no little benefit both to you and 
to those happening to listen to them; the accomplishment of both the ideas and the 
words is piety. Only a ruler can be deemed worthy of such a prize more important 
than any other in the world. All these everlasting philosophical creations confer 
the «imperial» crown. Aóyouc Katvovcs yevva kai Aóyotc yAaqupoic xaípet. Mote dé 
Kal npóg rívag; “Ote u&AAov r[jvOnoev &Aoyía Kai mpd cxpéAewrv &mavri. Kod 
uapropei toig eipruévoig "An dSia~dpwv &riotoAGv, dpyovia čévn xai téxvy 
OavuaCouévov: KepdAata dé tac EmtotoAdc oneppatvovra Auvéuer kai ápiOuó, à 
YVWOEWS yéuet kal naparvéoewv amaowv: Ett Adyor Ot&qopot, MOAAOL xai ueyáAot 
Bug, Ov oi u£v quotkÓv, oi Aë tfj; 0coAoy(ac &váueotor. Kal tobtwv čo u£v dy 
Kata Depot, kata Aë vv Autre ETEPOL, xai oi LEV NOIK® TE Kal TH xapã, Ador 
dé Oprvoicg kai povwdiaig appddio1. "Eupetpous SE om ottxousg xai &ouata Kat 
EKPPAOEIC, & ur] uóvov AUTOV oe, GAAG Kai TOUS Oto &vruyxéávovtag où utkpóv 
w@edodor t£Aoc yàp xai vonuátwv Kal Aéčewv atv 1 EvogPera. Tobde totvuv too 
yépwe, ob ueiCov ¿v toic obctv evpeiv ovk Zort, uóvoc 6 kréin dE1odta1. Tadta Aé 
MAVTA otéqavov ópéyei tfj; PrAccogias atdS1a Spaypata.’” 


The above passage, despite its exaggerations, indicates that Manuel intended his texts to have 


a high impact, for, according to Chrysoloras, by circulating this multitude of texts, he was 


claiming that his aim was to dissipate the prevailing ignorance (dAoyta) of his subjects. 


Furthermore, Chrysoloras states, the emperor's rhetorical abilities were more important than 


156 
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Demetrios Chrysoloras, Synkrisis, 234, ‘O 6& vóv abtoxpdtwp moAAoic u£v &yaððv onepfaívew oidev &AnOs(q 


TOAAOUG, Adyw õè xai copia návrag. 
Chrysoloras refers here to the emperor's Foundations. 
Reference to the Dialog with a Muslim. 
On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, ed. Ch. Dendrinos, “An annotated edition of the treatise On the Procession of 
the Holy Spirit,” PhD dissertation, Royal Holloway, London, 1996. 
The Seven ethico-political orations, PG 156, 387-562. 
Funeral oration for brother Theodore, ed. and tr. J. Chrysostomides, Thessalonike, 1985. 
Psalm on the dangers of the Turcs (ed. E. Legrand, 1893), Ethopoiia: What Tamerlane might have said to Bayezid (ed. 
E. Legrand, 1893), The Image of the Spring on a Royal Tapestry, (ed. and tr. J. Davis, Porphyrogenita, 2003). 
Demetrios Chrysoloras, Synkrisis, 232. 8-26. 
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his being born in purple: 


of acting as didaskalos, 


And it is clear that, since he reached the first summit of true happiness, he crowned 
himself with the power of words rather than with the imperial diadem, and he put 
on a purple garment of rhetoric which is much better than that which he put on in 
the palace. Thus, he can say what he thinks, and act according to what he said. Kai 
Af Aw, wo, Öte TPGtov pov EPOacEV EvdSalpoviac, TH Kpater Adywv EotEPETO 
u&AAov rj taría xoi Siadhpati, kai tr|v noppúpav Evdedutat Adywv, TOAD tiv Ev 
toig BaoiAe(oig PeAtiw, Aéywv EV A qpovei Tpdttwv ðè roig Aeyouévoig 
aKdAov0a.'? 


If scholars have completely overlooked this imperial virtue attributed to Manuel, that 


'* a survey of the panegyrics dating from the Palaiologan period 


indicates that this feature was ascribed exclusively to Manuel. In his speech delivered upon the 


emperor's return from the Peloponnese, John Chortasmenos offers an insight into the kind of 


moral education Manuel provided to his son, John.'? Isidore's panegyric juxtaposes the 


position of the emperor to the teacher's (obtoc évetetinwto npóg Tod natpóc gro xoi 


diSaoKdAov xai Boot Aëuc a dun) and insists on the emperor's role in his son's theoretical and 


moral education: 


That one (Manuel II) guided and initiated him into the mysteries, into the precise 
principles of the doctrines, into the sublimity of theology, into the depths of 
theoretical thinking, and into any type of moral or philosophical virtue. 'Exeivog fv 
Ó uvotraywyðv Kal TeAMV or ta dnóppnra, Soyudtwv &kpíBewv kal OgoAoyíaq 
Bog kal BáOoc diavonudtwv SewpntiKGv Kal ma&oav DÉI Kai £uqiAócoqov 
apetnv.'°° 


Similarly, Manuel Chrysoloras praised Manuel as teacher for his brother Theodore: 


You became not only a teacher of military strategies but also of virtue and of all the 
good things. And you acted as a teacher not only by using words, but also by your 
deeds, so that you yourself call that one <i.e. Theodore> your student and child. For 
you are his brother and teacher in all the virtues, either in his speech or deeds. OU 
OTPATNYIKTS uóvov Aéyo &AA& koi TIC Oe Opere Kal TÁVTWV ODEM yéyova 
d1dcoKaroc, ov Aéyov Hóvov GAA Kal oig AUTOS ETLPATTEG únoðevůç koi 
npopipátov, Oe TEp KAL AUTOS EKEIVOV, pantry Kal maida dvopdZerc. tabta Më oov 
oióa o£ del moto, Ei yàp adEAMOS kai SidSdoKaAOG £v roig dyaOoic MoV, ete 
Aoyoc etre rp&yyuaotv éxetvov.' 


Further evidence for Manuel being regarded as a teacher-rhetorician comes from multiple 


163 


164 


Schmitt overlooks didaskalos in his list of virtues, 
Panegyrikos Isidore von Kiew aus dem Jahre 1429,” JOB, 48: 1998, 219, footnote 54. 
Chortasmenos-Hunger, Panegyric, 199-225. 

Isidore Panegyric, 171, 25-28. 

Manuel Chrysoloras, Epistolary discourse, 130.26. 


Demetrios Chrysoloras, Synkrisis, 232.23-26. 
See for instance J. Barker, Manuel II, When listing the virtues and characteristics of Isidore's panegyric, O. J. 
"Kaiserrede und Zeitgeschichte im Spáten Byzanz: Ein 
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sources dating from various moments of his life. Kydones praised the emperor's encyclopedic 
education.'* Early on, in a letter addressed to young Manuel, who had just fled Constantinople 
and settled as ruler in Thessalonike, Demetrios Kydones exhorted Manuel to become a real 
teacher for his subjects and citizens. In this case, to be more specific, Kydones used the term 
roióocpínc, (trainer): 


And by representing yourself as a good trainer, teaching the young men by your 
example, do not cease to improve the citizens' lives. Kai rapaðeıkvòç Gone &yaðòc 
noiootpíBrc và Kad’ éavtòv únoðeíyuatı TOUG véouc O10&okov, oUk érabou návrac 
&yaOoUc roAí(tac noiðv.® 


Like the anonymous author of Vat. gr. 914, Isidore mentions that upon his return in 
Constantinople after the trip to the West, Manuel returned to Constantinople and dealt with 
both literary activities and with ruling the empire: 


And, as it was needed, having firmly secured that city <Thessalonike>, he comes 
back to Constantinople and, on the one hand, he engages in delivering and writing 
learned speeches, and, on the other hand, he governs and administers the political 
and imperial apparatus, and takes care of everything in the city, embellishing the 
city's monuments. Sometimes he discusses with the philosophers and rhetoricians, 
while at other times he sits with the judges and decides upon judicial matters. In 
addition, he takes part in the doctrinal debates together with the high ranking 
ecclesiastics, and his opinions are highly respected by the others. Kai otnpt&ac trv 
mé ékeívnv & Kal we £óg, trv PaoidtSa karañaußáver Kai tà uév qiAocogei 
Aóyoic Kai ovyypdupaow eb requkóoi tà Sé kuvßepv Kai 6uO6vei trv "mort Kai 
Boot Aetov dpxnv Kal md&vta ovviotnot tH nós, và SE POG k&áAAoc, doa TEPUKE 
TEpmel Oupata. Kai viv uév OptAei quiAooóqov Kal pytdpwv xopoic, vov dé SiKaotac 
KaBiotnol xai vouoOercei næç Sei xpfjoOot vóuoig Kai SikaotiKy, Kai Soyudtwv coi 
npototauévoig kotvovei udov Aë Kai ToUTOUGS yiyvetat otáOur tig kal kxavov 
&kpiQéocaroc. 17 


Arguably, the notion of an emperor-rhetorician as applied to Manuel by these different 
contemporary scholars stemmed from earlier statements with regard to the role of oratorical 
skills and education in Byzantine political transactions. In the Palaiologan period, this idea 
began to appear in the texts of the early fourteenth century scholars, like Theodore Metochites 
or Thomas Magistros who in their texts approached political issues and showed awareness of 


the fundamentals of political theory.’ By the mid-fourteenth century, in the introduction to 


18 Kydones, Letters, 82, 82-90: oo yap eic ypaupatiotoÜ npórov Portrjoas kai map’ Exetvov tà vv 'AOnvaítov 


axpiPwodkpevos, Ereita pytopa ó18&okaAov rpootnoáuevoc, k&xetvov npopAruata Góvroc Kai tpónouc táčewç 
xai Gewótntog bnodetEavtoc, ko) Sohn u£v ev oic ánetóyxavec EMITIUNOEWV xal OKWUÁTWV &koóoac. 
!? Kydones, Letters 220. 
vo Isidore, Panegyric, 165. 6-10. 
1 Theodore Metochites, Miscellanea, ch. 96, where the Byzantine scholar indicates knowledge of Aristotle's 
Politics; Thomas Magistros, On kingship and On polity. Cf. N. Gaul, Thomas Magistros, 134-144. 
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his admonitory oration De non reddenda Callipoli, Kydones voiced his view on the orator's social 
and political function at a time when the Byzantines had to cope with major threats.” This 
was not a singular statement for, in a letter dating from 1382 and addressed to Manuel, 
Demetrios Kydones also commented on the value of rhetoric in approaching and influencing 
social phenomena: 


Those rhetoricians who talk with outspokenness and who can thus grasp the 
problems of different situations, were able to restore the cities. Ol prntopiKt 
Tappnotac petadidovtec kai ETÀ TAÚTNG TOV npayu&cov amtdpEVoL WpBovv TAG 
mékeuc 1" 


Thus, according to his loyal panegyrists, Manuel fulfilled the role of a teacher, which 


would further have an impact on society, as teaching (õıðakxtıký) was regarded as one of the 


most virtuous imperial activities since it could benefit both the ruler and the subjects.” 


Eventually, in his panegyric - comparison, Demetrios Chrysoloras reiterated this idea, that the 
knowledge and the encouragement towards education provided by the emperor can lead to a 
fortunate and stable situation: 


Democritus and Anaxagoras are highly admirable among the wise men. I admire 
them even more than other valuable possessions. Yet, the emperor of today seems 
much more admirable, as he prompts many others towards the study of philosophy, 
he prefers the elevation of thought to intellectual negligence, he offers precious 
things and does not destroy them, in order that he himself and others would 
benefit and thus from needy people become again prosperous. "Ett 0avuócoiot 
Anuoxpitos Kai 'Ava&ayópac £v coqoicg. “Ayauat toUg dvdpac Kayw xpnu&cov 
Kpetttoug yeyevnuévoug. AAA ó võv avtoKpdtwp moù rot ` Opëro) 
Oavuaowotepoc, xpnoáuevog ovK EAdTTOoL Taig mpòç quoooqíav Opyaíc, 


u£yoAóvoiav Aë mpotipnoas OAlywptac Kal xapióuevog Tas oùoíaç où dSia~pbEtpac, 
175 


Ye 


tv'&AXovgc kai aùtòv We@EAr on, [...] EE dndpwv EvMdpOUG TETOINUEVOUG. 


Conclusion 

To sum up, the above analysis suggests that, within a framework of reference often determined 
by their individual concerns, the rhetoricians in the emperor's entourage largely supported 
Manuel's position by following the traditional tenets of Byzantine imperial ideology. Even 


Plethon's imagined politeia set at the center of its governing system the monarchic idea. At the 


7? PG 155, 1015: ¿nel 6€ tò uèv EvtUYXEIV xai ueyáAa npáccew NaS otoAéAowev õn, renpé&yapev SE OUTW KAKÕG, 
Gote toç nap’ ruiv pýtopov Épyov eivai tv npotiOsuévov del kakÕv TO xouqócepov éEevpíokew. 

75 Kydones, Letters, 236. 

"^ Demetrios Chrysoloras, A Hundred letters, 63: © vob KéKAntai Kai Aoyiouóc, TOUTW uóvo npooxpoyevoc ei, xai 
didaxtiknyv Exwv Groo ápecr|v eic teAciwow KOAwv Keg motel TH npóq Oeóv. 

"5 Demetrios Chrysoloras, Synkrisis, 230, 12-17. Cf. also 238.30-239.3: návta uèv obv tà nenpayuéva tà xaAQ 
BaoiAei nepittov av ein õiečiévar, dAtywv Aë Cu &vaykaiov émpyvnoOfjva, & Gnfftvot èv tows Pddtov, Epyw 
dé BeParwOfjvor &&va Kai Adywv GANnOGc åmotótepa. 
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same time, the fact that Plethon could have proposed an ideal polity was probably the effect of 
the increased awareness of the dangers faced by Byzantium and of the contemporary concerns 
to find political solutions for safeguarding the state. Such concerns can be traced back to the 
texts of the earlier Palaiologan authors, Theodore Metochites, Thomas Magistros or Demetrios 
Kydones. After all, there can be identified several connections between the early fourteenth 
century and the early fifteenth century scholars and rhetoricians. Thus, George Gemistos 
Plethon was said to have held Metochites in very high esteem: in a manuscript, his disciple, 
Raoul Kabakes, member of a family that claimed to have descended from the Metochites, 
quoted Plethon arguing that Metochites remained unrivaled.” 

By supporting the emperor, this group of skilled rhetoricians set itself in stark 
opposition with the ecclesiastics. If both groups resembled in preaching the idea of wealth 
redistribution as solution to the social problems affecting Byzantine society, they also had 
many issues on which they disagreed. Unlike the ecclesiastics, most imperial rhetoricians 
preached the necessity of an alliance with the Latins as a sole solution for defending the state 
and based their notion of Byzantine identity either on an ancient Hellenic core of values or on 
the representation of Byzantium as direct descendant of ancient Rome. Even the political 
utopias that emanated from the members of these two groups differed fundamentally: if 
Joseph Bryennios cultivated a kind of Orthodox universalism, Plethon imagined an ideal polity 
and saw himself as a new Lykourgos in a new Sparta." 

With regard to their treatment of imperial authority, the rhetoricians maintained the 
idea of the ruler's omnipotence. They also supported Manuel II in his promotion of his son, 
John, as co-emperor, and cultivated the sacrality of the imperial office. To a large extent, their 
attachment to Manuel II Palaiologos and to the imperial idea can be correlated with their 
narrow individual interests: the emperor was still one of the major patron of literary activities 
and he could also provide positions at the court or other benefits. In this respect, John 
Chortasmenos' letters asking Manuel II for money and material support for his mother are 
telling."* 

On the other hand, remarkably, most of their texts added to the standard set of imperial 


virtues detailed descriptions of the emperor's activity as rhetorician and educator of both his 


é N,Siniossoglou, Radical Platonism in Byzantium. Illumination and Utopia in Gemistos Plethon, Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2011, 89. 
7 Cf, T. Shawcross, "A New Lycourgos for a New Sparta," in Viewing the Morea, Washington DC: Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library (forthcoming). 
"e Cf Unit 1, ch. 2. 
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son and of his subjects. They also reworked the idea of philosopher-king, a conventional and 
much used image in imperial orations, into an idea of emperor-rhetorician who acted as a 
teacher in order to improve the act of governing and to bring prosperity to his subjects. Finally, 
their intense activity in promoting the emperor is indicative of the emperor's efforts to 
cultivate court-rhetorical activities, a situation which contrasted with the approach of his 


father John V. 
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Chapter 9: 


The emperor's discourse 


All the texts analyzed so far seem to legitimate, authorize, or justify actions and attitudes 
adopted by two major social groups in the course of emperor Manuel's reign. This last section 
will deal with the process of formation, and the contents of the political discourse which the 
emperor set forth in his rhetorical compositions written at moments of significant political 
changes: the Dialog on marriage during the siege of Constantinople (1394-1402), the Foundations 
of imperial conduct and the Seven ethico-political orations were written at a time marked by the 
rule of John VII in Thessalonike (1403-1408); the composition of the Funeral oration coincided 
with the recovery of the Byzantine rule in the Peloponnese (1407). Under the given social and 
political circumstances of the early fifteenth century, Manuel was forced to advertise his 
intentions and reassert his role on the Byzantine political stage. While in the previous 
chapters' I dealt with the literary and rhetorical aspects of the emperor's political texts 
without treating in detail the entire range of implications of the problems raised, in this 
section my aim will be twofold: first, to discuss Manuel's ideological stance considered from 
the viewpoint of his political discourse continuously adapting itself to given conditions; and 
second, to argue that one of the most important elements of his insignia of power and of his 
political discourse consisted of a conception of rhetoric as a civic activity intended to provide 
amelioration both of the act of ruling and of his subjects' lives. Ultimately, this aspect will help 
us rethink the representation of Byzantine imperial power in the last decades of Byzantine 
history. In addition, I would like to address the question of what this ideological stance might 
suggest for the developments taking place in late Byzantine society at large. 

In the attempt to probe into how the emperor approached the issues discussed above 
central for the political discourses developed by the ecclesiastics and the imperialists, the 
present analysis will follow in the footsteps of the previous two sections. On the one hand, I 
assume that the emperor's discourse emerged as a reaction to several political and social 
phenomena: the birth of a new entrepreneurial aristocracy, the changes in the political 


! The texts analyzed in the second unit of the present dissertation will form the focus of the analysis but 
occasionally, reference to his other texts will be made. 
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institutions of decision making, the disputes with the Church, or the dynastic conflicts with 
John VII. On the other hand, previously discussed rhetorical markers such as genre and 
authorial voice will help us understand Manuel's discursive strategies whereby he introduced 
innovations or illustrated the general trends of Byzantine ideology. This analysis will unveil the 
terms that Manuel negotiated in his texts with his audience composed of individuals with 
different backgrounds and interests. It will also highlight his strategies to present an idea of 
rulership acceptable for groups like those of the hard-line Orthodox or of the Latinophile. 

Before proceeding to the discussion proper a look at the emperor's understanding of 
the Byzantine political sphere is needed. Just like in the case of other contemporary authors, in 
his political texts which have been hitherto analyzed, Manuel showed a certain degree of 
political realism reflected in his awareness of the decline in state authority, as alluded to in his 
arguments against marriage,’ in the detailed letter sent to Kydones from the Turkish camp, or 
in other letters expressing his hopes for western support.’ Even more so, occasionally, in the 
Foundations a pessimistic outlook permeates the text.* Manuel was also aware that the lack of 
economic means persisted from the reign of his father, John V. Voicing such an awareness of 
economic troubles, in a letter addressed to Kydones he tried to reconcile his former mentor 
with the emperor-father accused of not having paid him the due salary on time: 


He who gave you no hope that you would receive even one hundred staters has now 
unexpectedly poured out twice that amount, as Zeus once rained down upon the 
Rhodians from a cloud. Now don't tell us that it is easy for an emperor to give a 
thousand staters and to give that amount frequently, when it is difficult for him to 
assert his power over the nation, which in a way he has been serving for quite some 
time. For that is the way things are by the nature of the situation. “Ootic o£ toUq 
EKATOV OTATHPAC f[kiova návtrwv Ańņpeoða gAniZerv noirjoac, Ére10' boev eEanivys 
oot dic tocoUtouc kað mof ó Zeuc Podiots TOV 51d CC VE~EANS xpvoóv. kai ur] Aéye 
potov uév eivoi Kal xiAfouc Pacthga Sobvai otathipac Kai mode TocoUTOUG, 
ZOvouc 6€ toðtov xparfjoa oic å&unyénn ovxvóv xpóvov SovAvel érieic xoAenóv. 
tfj HEV yàp TOU npåyuatoç Pvoet Wi TWG EXEL.” 


Likewise, the author's ironical remarks in the final passage of the Dialog on marriage disclosed 


the emperor's perception of the situation: 


Dialog on marriage, 70-72. 

* Manuel, Letters, 16 to Kydones, in which he describes how he was forced to participate as vassal in the 
Ottoman military operations. In other letters the emperor shows himself enthusiastic about the possibility to 
obtain help from western rulers. 

^ Foundations, 54: "Ev d5€ tò Bí và rfjg åtvyíaç rAeovektei. Kai MoAAG tig £Aríoag Evproetv, OAtywv uódiç 
&netóynke. Toutt dé pila tod trKeoOan. 

5 Manuel, Letters, 12. See also Kydones, Letters, 70, 8-10 rebuking the emperor John V over a payment issue: ov Ai 

ott’ &pxov, 6 pdArota onovddleic, diKatws kekArjon, kai rovnpóg Kal Eon Kai Sd€EIc, xpruátov OAtywv TO 

Síkarov ånoðóuevoç. 
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Come on, then, as the winning argument is on your side, let us present the prize. It 

will not be though a golden award as we said earlier. Golden crowns are at present 

in short supply. “Aye oov, ote~avw ooi tov vikntův ávaórjoouev Adyov: TAN ye ov 

Xpvod, Ws npóc0ev EipNtat por ondvic yap viv tovtou ye. * 
Alongside these concrete details to contemporary circumstances, Manuel's texts analyzed so 
far certainly represented elements within a wider process of creating a politico-didactic 
persona. They not only reflect his political experience but also indicate an awareness of his 
notion of the political sphere. In the first speech of his Orations Manuel discussed the notion of 
political wisdom (noA1tikny cogía) and noticed that ancient legendary rulers such as Odysseus, 
Nestor, and Solon possessed it, while Croesus, the Lydian king, did not.’ As for his awareness of 
the variations within the political system, Manuel seems to have favored the idea of a 
governing body larger than the emperor himself, a system that would have included a council 
of aristoi with the emperor as primus inter pares. This idea resulted from another passage in the 
first oration extolling the benefits of Solon's institutional system. 

Because of these <Solon> was held as the best man among the best ones and the 

greatest among the greatest, and even now he is regarded in a similar way. Aug 

tata &piotoc ápíotoig kai uéytotoc ueyíoroig &vr]p avdpdor vouiColto, Kai viv ye 

Tao Ett oke)? 
The passage implies a strong connection between the ruler and his immediate council of 
advisors which to a large extent coincided with his literary court. Further on, Manuel asserts 
that Solon surpassed the others not on the basis of his economic means or military resources 
but exclusively because of his practical wisdom.’ Again, this statement seems to allude to the 
contemporary situation when the local and Italian businessmen's political influence often 
overwhelmed the emperor's authority. This stands as an example of Manuel's strategies to 
approach contemporary issues within a framework dominated by symbolic representations or 
even theoretical considerations. For, as I have pointed out,” in his political texts which 
addressed contemporary issues Manuel frequently used several fundamental ethical notions 
and themes: voluntariness, choice, pleasure, definitions of good and evil, or nature. Thus, 
arguably, by drawing on several philosophical notions, as a political thinker he also created a 
synthesis of different political ideas. 


* Dialog on marriage, 117. 


7 Orations, 388d. 

* Orations, 388 b. Cf. Foundations, 84, on the importance of close friends in the administration: ýKiot av dpudoetev 
avtoKpdtopr Trj BovAatc bnoteth&xOa1, wç úp’ åppootraiç éavtòv noioðvt, Tj rot à&oAóyoic £riyeipeiv, uñ 
KaAdcs BeBovAevuévo, Kal Tas YYWHAG EXOVTL TOV PIAOUVTWV... 

°  Orations, 388, oŬTw èv oov OUTOS åvůp TPOUPN npòç &Kpov ooqíac, TH CIUëoflo FOOT navtòç xpvoíov. 

10 7 
See Unit II. 
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9.1. Society and social “classes” 


Unlike in the texts of the rhetoricians and of the ecclesiastics, the emperor's observations on 


the divisions in Byzantine society are rather scarce and largely follow the conventions of 


imperial propaganda." When used, such statements portray the ruler as benefactor of all his 


subjects, regardless of their social class. One would have expected more allusions on the 


divisions within Byzantine society in Manuel's letter collection and yet, his letters included 


few concrete pieces of information on social realities. Owing probably to the emperor's careful 


selection, only rarely the emperor makes mention of the economic hardships of the state. 


Thus, in a letter from the early 1400s the emperor referred to the lack of private and public 


funds in both Constantinople and Thessalonike.” In another letter addressed to Demetrios 


Kydones the emperor seems to echo his mentor's deep concerns with the social and economic 


troubles of the state: 


I have the impression that, without your realizing it, the general misfortunes 
nearly dragged you away from the letter you were beginning to the composition of 
a tragedy, a reaction which I myself am now on the verge of sharing. Ai yap tot 
Kowal Svorpayiat, oiuot, oè 6puwpevov émiotéAAew emi tò tpaywoeiv AcAnOdtwe 
(one avOEiAxov, 6 dr Kal AUTOS £yo uikpoó Seiv r[ór] kıvõvveúw naOeiv.? 


Thereafter, in a letter addressed to Patriarch Euthymios, which described the situation in the 


Peloponnese Manuel remarked on the conflicts within the Moreote society, conflicts which 


originated in the social divisions and affected the political stability of the region: 


It seems that of old the land of Pelops was destined to look on its inhabitants' 
fightings with one another as preferable to peace. And nobody is so simple that in the 
absence of an occasion provided by his neighbor he cannot fabricate or invent one 
by himself. Everyone wishes to indulge his nature by making use of arms. If only 
those people had made use of them where they should, things would have been 
much better for them. And since I have a detailed knowledge of the entire situation, 
I regard nothing as more important than their being at peace with one another. ‘Qc 
yap Zog, tráa &nénpoxo tfj tov ITéAoroc PEAtiov Eiprvns dyer TO npóc GAANAOUG 
Õiauáxeoða. Kav ur] ÕÕ tic Aabrv évépo, obdeic OUTWS aBEATEPOG wç ur] SuVNOFvat 
TAdoa kai e€eupeiv otkoO0gv. &0éAei yap EKaotog xpfjoOoi tfj MVoEL xpopgevog 
ónAoic, ka fe EvOa £ypfjv, Hv yàp äv abtoic tà Mpdypata Be Ari, xoi rot" cidwc 
&kpiic obdSev ETEPOV MPOUpyou TIONUL CC MPO GAANAOUG TOUTWV Eiprvns.”“ 


E.g. Foundations, 9: Mi yobv KaAAtotov daveiov yévoio KÁKIOTOG EKTIOTIG, HITE TO évóv, uńte TO Evdeov 
anonAnp@v gro tQ BoóAso0o1 uóvov. 'AnoAaupávei 8& ó OEd¢ TO Tap’ Ou óqeuUóyuevov ov Taig ExvtOd 


XEpotv, GAA tats vv nevýtwv, xai tæv KAAWS Bonfeioc S&ouévov. Cf. Agapetos' Advice to the emperor. 
Manuel, Letters, 34 dated between 1403-1408 and addressed to Manuel Chrysoloras. 

Manuel, Letters, 21. 

Manuel, Letters, 51 (1408). 
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On several other occasions, he seemed to couch the allusions to the economic conditions in 
rhetorical parallels, as in the epilogue of the Dialog on marriage or in the first oration of the 
Seven Orations where he rebukes Croesus for having amassed too much wealth.” If on the one 
hand, overall, it appears that the emperor excluded from his texts the topic of social 
differentiation as fundamental for understanding the problems of the empire, on the other 
hand, he addressed much more often the topic of benefits shared by society as a whole. In his 
texts, society was described in abstract terms as a body of subjects who take the ruler as model: 


But all subjects will regulate their own life, not on the basis of what the ruler may 
say but directly on what he may do; looking at his actions as if upon an exemplar, 
they will be stimulated to imitate him; and they will indeed follow him in all his 
pursuits. 'AAA& rä &pxóuevov &mav à qíArate, où npóc Atta Aéčeiev KpXwv, TOV 
oqGv Dréi £000c puOuíoovoí ye Bíov AN ğtta mpdée1ev obrtoc, tabO’ we eic 
Tpwtdotunov BAénovrec, npo80vurjoovrot uiueiotar 1 


As a result, the notion of common interest, expressed in terms like tò xotvóv, TO ovuuqépov, TO 
cvvoicov, is encountered much more frequently than in other authors." Albeit to a certain 
extent a conventional element of Byzantine imperial propaganda, the frequent allusion to the 
common benefit of the people resembled Plethon's utopian republic where the citizens! 
responsibility towards the welfare of the community was particularly emphasized. This 
notion appears especially in the Foundations where the emperor reminds his son of the 
necessity to act in accordance with the common interests of the members of the society.” It 
appears therefore that the social and economic differences were generally masked by an 
appeal to the common good and the conventional approach of the different social categories as 


subjects of the emperor. 


9.2. The making of enemies and allies 


The appropriate identification of enemies and allies in Manuel's texts had a particular 


significance as the emperor, more than other contemporary authors, connected it to the issue 


^  Orations I. 

Dialog on marriage, 89. 

" Foundations, 314B: ovveykeiv Aë tà kou, Cf. Foundations 19: návteç yàp &AAÁAwv Aeousfo, ci véier 
diapKéoetv riv tò Cv; Oration to the subjects, TO oyiv ovvoicov evbydpevdcs te Garen, PG 156, 561B. 
Foundations 42: kai npó tod idiou KaAod siç tò kotvf| ovvoioov ópðv; and Foundations 43: xai 6 tò otov OÉuevoq 
TIPO TÕV korvi OULMEPOVTWV TIPOG éavtóv EPEAKETAL vavtnvi COM eikóva. 

5 Gemistos Plethon, On virtues, a.2.40: moAity npóc nóAw. 

? Foundations, 21: Ñ rou «Aog oot cars, OC Komm cot TOV čpywv, KATOMI TOD cuvoíoovrog aiei TO xápiev 
tíðnow. Ibid., 37: wuxfíg kapnóg GA riyeuovía npenoóong 1 Mpds t&yaOóv xívnotg, d npóg TO KAaKOV 
&AÀXotpíoot, f| IPOS TO korvi ovvoioov £riuéAela. 
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of political freedom.” The emperor's presentation of allies and enemies reflected both his 
political realism and his longstanding views on the non-Christian enemies of the state. In the 
Foundations Manuel indirectly admitted that the Byzantines were surrounded by more powerful 
peoples.” First, aware of the changes in the regional balance of forces, Manuel seems to have 
adopted the idea that the Byzantines ceased to represent a regional force and that potential 
allies were to be treated with more caution. The official letters addressed to various western 
chancelleries make clear the position of subordination which the emperor adopted with regard 
to other regional power brokers. It may be for this reason that he avoided the use of the term 
barbaros or other derogatory denominations for the surrounding peoples which could have 
provided support in the defense against the Ottomans. Instead, the Albanians, or Illyrians, as 
he describes them, who feature in the Funeral Oration, are presented as a virtuous people brave 
and loyal to the Byzantine Despot of the Peloponnese, Theodore I. Such characterization was 
radically different from Kydones' negative opinions on other neighboring peoples, Bulgarians 
or Serbians: 


Well then, to have the Illyrians, in addition to the forces of the Peloponnese which 
in themselves were not small, was of the greatest assistance. He arranged all this 
according to his own plan and far surpassed the expectation of others. For if a small 
additional assistance helps to tip the scales, what could not be achieved by a 
substantial force which was also experienced in warfare? And although they 
themselves were enthusiastic and good soldiers he continued to improve them. 
"EXWV YE voívuv AVTOUS npoc TH tfj; IIeAonovvrioou Suvapet, où ou1kpë xai kað’ 
abdtiyv oven, MpooOrKnv 6 ti ueyíotnv, oiov A CC dv £vóyicev, Ev Td katà voðv 
d1é8eto návra. Ei yàp An kai piKpa tic EMONHKN TO n&v ioyúsı TOAAGKIG, ñ TooabTH 
uév tH ANGEL, kadd SE Kal TH vv roAeuikóv EuTErpia, Ti ook Av Edpa; OV yap, 
Katto. kað’ avtovs mpo8Upous te Kal &yaOoUG otpatitag óvrac, o0 npoo£Oero 
noioa tovtov DeAcíoug GAN ExnvEnoev avtoic. ” 


Second, his view on an alliance with the Latins emerges as more nuanced than in the accounts 


of the Ottomans, for the emperor's continuous attempts to gain the Latins' military support 


2 Among the many examples of discussions of freedom see for instance Foundations 29: noAA@v ye Oprivwv 
Zou, , £&ovoíav eiÀngórac tékva O£o0 yevéoBan, € Zeg SovAevew edeAew; Admonitory Oration, 299.3: 50K@ oov 
enol, ren EMOnv sinov, Wb Aouheiorc tautnot Kpetttw tov Odvatov eivai. Olda A Oe Kal Du Tour ovvõoKeĵ, 
¿nei Kal n&ctv avdpdotv obtw tor Amou ðéðoktaı Kat dSoxei, ei uń cic pa naıðòç è EXwv Qpóvnya xai GAN 
yovakóðn Kal &veAeó0epov. Admonitory Oration, 302.20: Ópiyuev Toívuv, w dvdpec, ndvta, &vexwpesa návtwv 
on£p thc EAevOEpiac; Letters, 4, on freedom in Thessalonike. On the idea of freedom in late Byzantium see D. 
Angelov, "Three kinds of Liberty as Political Ideals in Byzantium, Twelfth to Fifteenth Centuries," Proceedings 
of the 22™ International Congress of Byzantine Studies, Sofia, 22-27 August 2011, vol. 1, Sofia 2011, 311-332. 

^ Foundations, 26: vóug undéva &vOpdnov Kal tiv uiv ueiGo SEN KEKTNHEVOV. Cf. Admonitory Oration to the 
Thessalonians, 300.32: GAAG TOAAG) npoéxe ó ugoe efc TE xpńpata Kai yfjv Kat OVHMAXODV TAS kai otpatiàv xai 
xpi npeopeíav TÉUTEIV WÇ avTOV onovdac aitnoopévouc. XuvríOsuoi, o Etaipe, TOAAGV UE eic TODTO 
Gout, &nep &nwMoacbar uv EvxEpES, TO SE xoAenóg vic civar SdEar Sede, Ev pEper Gie&epxóuevog Exacta, 
Gunv deiv &vékqopa KatéxEtv. 

? Manuel, Funeral oration 120-122. Cf. the remarks on the Bulgars, Serbians, and Hungarians, ibid. 191-193. 
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were reflected at the discursive level as well. Thus, the preface of Manuel's treatise On the 
Procession of the Holy Spirit suggests that the emperor did not wish to attack the Latins' faith but 
his goal was to expound and defend the Greeks' doctrine of the procession of the Holy Spirit: 


This treatise was written not against the Latins; for it belongs to someone who 
needs to defend a position rather than to someone who wishes to attack others. 
Tóðe TO obyypauua oùk &vrikpuc katà Aativwv vVEdvOn’ Zort yàp &vaykačouévov 
u&AAov &noAoyíav Sobvat, rj vovtovi kavaqepouévov.? 


This positive attitude towards the Latins' faith also emerges in one of his letters where Manuel 
praised the Latin liturgy and religious customs.” The conciliatory attitude towards the Latins 
in theological matters was paralleled at the political level. In the Funeral Oration Manuel 
presented the Hospitaller Knights in positive terms as Theodore sold them the major 


Peloponnesian strongholds: 


There was a community in Rhodes composed of men who had vowed to the Saviour 
chastity, obedience and poverty and who had also promised to fight those who 
strove against the Cross, and they were accustomed to bear the sign of the Cross on 
their clothes, their arms and banners. 'Yníjpyov Ev ‘Pddw xowótnc, &vópeg 
aCvytav, UMOTAYNV, àkcruooDvrv vrioyvoUuevot tà Xwtňpi kai roAeueiv roig TH 
Group) noAeuo0otv, Ov otóe péperv eic0eoav KAT THV EoONTWV, KAT vv ónAov, 
KAI tfjc orjuaíagc. ? 


Although in the same Funeral oration he also expressed some concerns vis-à-vis other groups of 
Latins, overall the emperor maintained a positive attitude.” This position is further testified by 
the letters he sent from the West to individuals in Constantinople, where he expressed his 
optimism on the response of the western rulers upon his requests to receive military help.? 
The emperor's attitude towards the Ottomans emerges as completely different, despite 
the fact that, like in the case of the Latins, Manuel had often had negotiations with the 
Ottomans and enjoyed their benevolence. Around 1391, his long theological apologetic treatise 
composed of twenty-six dialogical episodes on the differences between Christianity and Islam, 
showed that the emperor, despite his awareness of a traditional Byzantine view on Islam,? had 


made the effort of understanding the basics of the enemy's religion. The dialog featured a 


5 Ch. Dendrinos, An annotated edition of the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 1. 

^ Manuel, Letters, 30 addressed to Constantine Asanes (1396), "But your friend speaks of the great silence, order, 
and reverence with which they perform their sacred rites, which are not at all inferior to our own hymns and 
readings and in some points may even be superior. He also exalts that truly wonderful and reversed wise man 
and teacher as well as his thoughtful and intelligent disciples." 

^ Manuel, Funeral oration, 166. 

^  [bid.: “We are not so wretched, spineless or stupid as to prefer those strangers (i.e. the Latins) to ourselves.” 

7 Manuel, Letters, 39, sent from Paris in 1401. 

^ Manuel was probably aware of John of Damascus writings against Islam, Th. Khoury, Manuel II Palélogue. 
Entretiens avec un musulman, Paris: Cerf, 1966, 42. 
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conversation between the emperor and a mouterizis most often on friendly terms. One section 
however (Dialog no. 5) provided historical and political arguments against the military 
successes of Bayezid and the Ottomans, which, to some extent, resembled Makarios Makres' 
series of homilies about “those scandalized by the successes of the infidels.?" The flexible 
approach to Islam in the Dialogs disappeared nevertheless from the emperor's subsequent 
writings which all included long passages that vilified the Turks as an ethnic group.” Manuel 
specifically addressed two short texts against the Ottomans, both written after the end of the 
siege of Constantinople (1394-1402). The first one entitled Some remarks the leader of the Persians 
and the Scythians might have made to the proud tyrant of the Turks (Bayezid) who talked grandly and 
insolently and who was insufferable in his boasts when he prospered, but who turned quite the opposite 
after the defeat, was an ethopoiia that ridiculed Bayezid for his defeat. The second was titled 
Psalm about the Saracen Thunderbolt, when God looked upon His people and, through his enemies, slew 
him who was beast in every way, and praised the Christian God for having defeated the Muslim.” 
Emphatically negative characterizations of the Ottomans are pervasive in most of his 
texts that even in the Foundations, his most abstract composition, one finds several allusions to 
them.” In the Funeral oration Manuel overlooks the Turkish help received by his brother 
Theodore during the conflict with the local archontes; moreover, he offers an extremely 
negative account of the Ottoman invaders who were beginning to show their interest in 


occupying the Byzantine province of the Peloponnese.” Bayezid came again in the emperor's 


2 Dialog no. 5 in E. Trapp, Manuel II Palaiologos. Dialoge mit einem Perser, Wien: Böhlau, 1968. After an account (54- 
59) of ancient Greek and Roman glorious deeds, the Persian declares himself convinced that Islam was no 
better than Christianity: “Eotrw toivuv, pn ó Mépons, ta kor" &ÀAMAov icóppora Kai DeBaícc pnd’ bpiv 
enyepía yd’ Hiv uecapoAT| npooðokáoðw, &AA' év ónowíg Kai aupdtepa keíoðw, Kai raútnv ye TV åtpanròv 
ò Adyog uïv xwpEttw, 63. 

3 Eg. Manuel, Letters, 31 addressed to Kydones: "You may observe that some of them willingly deny the light 
and let themselves be nailed down to darkness, and even quite unabashedly, alas , expose our cause to 
ridicule. For if that self-styled prophet should not be refuted, and God, who keeps the bow that should never 
let fly the arrow, and he who bears the sword of which Paul speaks should polish it without purpose, and the 
God-haters should continue to run their present victorious course until the time comes when, according to 
the same apostle, their worth will be made known by fire, then they might be able to present some sort of 
defense at the judgment by alleging that they did not regard their teacher as a liar, but thought that he was 
helping them. If this is the sort of thing they believe, they would not have come close to the truth in any way, 
but since these people, being uneducated barbarians, follow falsehood wearing the mask of truth [...] For a 
long time these people have been acting wantonly, blaspheming and mocking what is holy in an unbearable 
manner and feasting on blood and massacres, and for this they had hardly received any punishment, let alone 
an appropriate one" Cf. also the Kanon paraklétikos referring to the Turks as barbarian enemies. 

95 See Unit II, Introduction. 

17 Foundations, 71: Mée vic iepoovAGv, &prátov, Awnodvt@v, xai npòç HEV TO Ociov óAtyopóv, eic SE too 
vopous úßpíwv, Opfer XkvOOv nepátwv náong oikouuévnc, náonç åoikýtov, Oavuactóc coi parvéoðw và CC 
&pxfic óyko. 

55 See the inscription of Parori, R.-J. Loenertz,"Res Gestae Theodori Ioanni F. Palaeologi. Titulus metricus A.D. 
1389,” EEBS, 25 (1955): 206-210. For the inscription of the translation, see Appendix 1. 
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focus and was addressed in a virulent psogos.* Then, a less obvious criticism against the 
Ottoman enemy is also present in the Seven ethico-political orations where Manuel relates the 
story of the defeat of the huge Persian armies by the much fewer but better organized 
Athenians” 

Equally hostile, in the emperor's view, were the Byzantine archontes who opposed the 
emperor's authority. First, in the Dialog on marriage, Manuel included another psogos against his 
nephew John VII, condemned for his claims to legitimacy and for his alliance with the 
Ottomans that led him to attack the emperor "7 Then, in the Funeral oration he blames the 
Byzantines who sided with the Ottomans in the attempt to oust Theodore: 


What can one say about those who had deserted to the enemy, joining the wolves, 
as one might say, with a strong desire to devour their kinsmen's flesh, though in 
fact they were only devouring their own? It would take too long to detail their 
actions and it is better to omit what would only plunge into gloom those who are 
already suffering. IIepi è tHv avtouoAnodvtwv giç Tovs EXOPOVG kal PETA TOM 
AUKWV, WS £ineiv, yevouévov Kal EMLBVUOVVTWV LEV &£oO(ewv TAG THV OHOPVAWV 
odpKac, Eo01dvtwv Aë tac idtac, ti &v tig A€you; Maxpov tdKetvwv deFeAOeiv Kat 
BEAtiov tadta napaópayeiv nep EmitieoOar peAayxoAiav voorjoactv &vOpomoic.? 
Certainly, the attacks against the regional land-owners had to do with the emperor's 
efforts to project the image of his imperial authority in control of the elites active in remote 
provinces. Yet, in contrast to this attitude towards the rebellious archontes who ultimately in 
1416 sabotaged the emperor's plan to rebuild the Hexamilion wall, Manuel cultivated the idea 
of a group of close allies active at the court in Constantinople. This group of court allies, within 
which can be included his "literary court" represented in the letters,” was well reflected in his 
political texts. The early Dialog on marriage presented Helena Kantakouzene, his mother, as a 
close collaborator in matters of governance. The later texts, the Foundations and the Orations, 
drew heavily on the significance of the ruler's court counselors. If in the Foundations the advice 
addressed to John VIII is more straightforward,” in the Orations it is couched in the account of 
the Athenian legislator and ruler, Solon. Thus, in the first of the seven Orations the author 


stresses that the legendary statesman of the seventh century BC was only a primus inter pares, 


the appointed leader of a group of equally powerful individuals.” 


* Funeral oration, 186 and 206. 
Orations I. 

Dialog on marriage, 129. 
Funeral oration, 127. 

9! Unit 1.2. 

Foundations, 55. 

^ Orations, 388. 
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9.3. The formulation of Byzantine specificity 


Turning to Manuel's understanding of Byzantine identity, it is noticeable that the emperor's 
references to Hellenism were rather rare, despite the trend of self identifying Hellenism known 
to have existed in the Palaiologan period. Only in the early Dialogs with a Muslim the heritage of 
ancient Greece appears more prominent, while in other instances it was reduced to quotations 
of ancient authors like Pythagoras or Isocrates." Instead, like the previous Byzantine rulers, 
the emperor continued to emphasize the Byzantines' Romanness.” At the same time, unlike in 
the ecclesiastics'case, the references to the Byzantines' Hellenic origins were less present in 
discussions of political contexts, although Manuel did refer to the ancient Greek cultural 
background.” Only in the First oration the emperor suggested a parallel between the Byzantines 
and the ancient Greeks who also fought against the peoples of the East. Nonetheless, ever since 
his earliest text, the Panegyric addressed to his father and the Admonitory oration to the 
Thessalonians he placed the Roman foundation of the state at the core of Byzantine specificity: 

You have to keep in mind that you are Romans, and your fatherland is that of Philip 

and Alexander and that you are the successors of these two nations. Mvnpoveutéov 

byiv Eotiv Gr Pwyaior &ouév, óc 1 Dou Kal 'AAe&ávopou óyiv Gänge ratpic 

Kal Wo TOUTOL coiv yevoiv toig óuxoóyotc. H 

To a large extent, his understanding implied a strong political aspect. The emperor 
identified the Byzantines with the Romans as he repeated several tenets of official propaganda 
that also emphasized the glorious Roman past. From this point of view his writings resembled 
the court rhetoricians' panegyrics. It is therefore not far fetched to say that this political 
aspect was emphasized ever more strongly in direct proportion to the decline of the state, as if 
he intended to reassert what no longer seemed so obvious about the empire of the Romans. 
Yet, Manuel's identification of the Byzantines did not entirely function according to 

propagandistic needs but it also owed much to his political realism. No longer the emperor 
describes his people as the chosen people but rather as a sort of Christian people equal with 
others. One is tempted to explain this attitude on the basis of the Treaty of Gallipoli (1403) 
which had stipulated the formation of a Christian League including the Byzantines, the 


“| Dialogs with a Muslim, no. 5 and Foundations. 

? See also the analysis of G. Page, Being Byzantine. Greek Identity before the Ottomans, 249-270. Page argues that, 
despite the fac that Manuel uses the term Rhomaios less than other earlier authors like John Kantakouzenos, 
his terminology of Roman-ness confirms the primarily political content observed in earlier writers. 

5 E.g. Isocrates, Pythagoras, Homer in the Foundations. 

^ ` Admonitory Oration, 297, 21. Cf. Panegyric, 228: à &vopec ‘Pwyaion. 
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Genoese, and the Serbs.“ In the Funeral oration, although he criticized some of the Latin 
mercenaries siding with the local archontes, Manuel also praised the Hospitallers as valiant 
and loyal. The major shift in the attitude towards ethnicity came from the comments the 
emperor made on the population of Albanians/Illyrians which settled in the Peloponnese in 
the beginning of Theodore's rule. Unlike Kydones who regarded the neighboring Christian 
peoples, the Bulgarians and the Serbs, as barbarian, Manuel praised them for their austere 
lifestyle as well as for their loyalty.“ 

On the other hand, if the comparisons with other neighboring peoples did not 
underline the Byzantine uniqueness, Manuel promoted the idea of fatherland, matpic, as a 
distinctive political entity, limited geographically to Constantinople, and, to some extent, 
echoing the western processes of formation of city-based polities." Some scholars have rightly 
argued that this notion reflected a process of territorialisation of the natpic, that is authors, 
including Manuel, began to operate with an idea of state defined within strict territorial 
boundaries.“ This emphasis on national and ethnic connotations embedded in Manuel's idea of 
natptc, differentiated it from the notion of fatherland (matpic) cultivated by ecclesiastics like 
Bryennios and Symeon of Thessalonike who were more concerned with eschatological and 


universalist meanings.” 


9.4. The renewal of imperial ideology in Manuel's texts 


Having discussed the major topics of Manuel's political discourse, I will now turn to the final 
part of this chapter, the analysis of the emperor's conception of imperial authority, seen as 
both self-representation and as evidence for his response to the social and political challenges 
effected by contemporary power brokers. As noticed in a previous chapter,” the construction 


of imperial authority represented the backbone of the political texts studied so far. Viewed 


^ See ch. 1. 

^ See above. 

7 Manuel, Funeral oration, 111: bnép Ce natpíðoç te kai tod yévouc Kal tv quoávtov, 161: oe OK oióa 6, TI 
KaAgoete, ‘Pwyatous xai Xpiotiavovs Aë tò yévoc xai tò Pántiopa rj tåvavría did trv npoaípeoiv Kai THC 
npá&eic, £x0poUg And TO npóc tv natpíða Owotpaupuévov. Earlier, in a letter addressed to Kydones while he 
resided in Venice, he appeals to his teacher to come back to Byzantium, his fatherland: you should cling to the 
fatherland no less firmly than the octopuses to the rocks (rfj; te matpidoc £ygo0ot oy ttov Tj tæv TETPAV oi 
oktober, Letter 12.18-19). On the comparison between Manuel's ideas and the contemporary processes in 
the Italian cities see A. Kioussopoulou, Bæorheúç rj oucovóuoc, 235-244. 

5 A. Kioussopoulou, “Les hommes d'affaires byzantins et leur rôle politique à la fin du Moyen Age,” Historical 
Review 7 (2010): 15-21. 

* A. Kioussopoulou, Baotlevs rj ouovópoc, 204-230. 

°° See Unit II. 
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against the backdrop provided by other similar contemporary writings, Manuel's politically 
charged texts written during his reign seem to provide an answer to two questions about the 
political history of late Byzantium: what the emperor stood for in those late years of 
Byzantium and how his style of government can be defined. 

The construction of a distinctive imperial representation with Manuel at its center can 
be understood from two different viewpoints: within the framework of official manifestations 
of power and as a result of the emperor's attempts to adjust the major features of imperial 
propaganda and to introduce new features. According to this double layered model of analysis, 
firstly, it is noticeable that the late Byzantine representation of imperial power remained to a 
certain extent unaltered. Manuel's coronation ceremonial, performed at the same time with 
his marriage on February 12 1392 was not much different from other previous similar 
ceremonies, as described in the account preserved by an anonymous Greek short chronicle and 
by the Russian pilgrim, Ignatios.” Likewise, the official documents issued by Manuel's chancery 
reflect his adherence to timeless imperial models.” Here, the emperor used the same formulas 
as in other more fortunate periods of Byzantine history when they better reflected the 
emperor's extent of authority. In addition to external markers like the ceremonial and the 
formulaic language of official papers, the emperor's rhetorical texts included several of the 
standard principles of Byzantine imperial ideology. Many chapters of the Foundations and 
especially the epistolary epilogue of the Seven ethico-political orations draw on old values and 


assumptions. There, the emperor described himself as supreme ruler,? God's vicar on Earth,™ 


* Tt is a short chronicle of the monastery rop Aetudvos on the island of Lesbos published by P. Schreiner, Die 
Byzantinischen Kleinchroniken, Vienna: Verlag der Osterreichische Akademie des Wissenschaften, 1975, vol I, 
104, Chronik 10. Yet this has to be used with caution since it seems that it was based partially on Pseudo- 
Kodinos and John Kantakouzenos and on an Euchologion containing the rubrics and texts of prayers for the 
ceremonies in Hagia Sophia during which the emperor took part. See P. Schreiner, "Hochzeit und Krönung,” 
76, and R.-J. Loenertz, "Le chancelier imperial a Byzance, XIVe et XVe siecles." G. P Majeska, Russian Travelers 
to Constantinople in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, Dumbarton Oaks studies 19, Washington, D.C: 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 1984, 198. 

* Notions like justice, usefulness, and philanthropy present in Manuel's texts can all be found in the prooimia of 
imperial documents throughout the Byzantine period. Ever since Eusebios they are in fact elements of the 
Byzantine imperial idea, that is of the concept of the emperor as God's representative on earth. It is 
characteristic of the continuity and consistency of Byzantine imperial ideology that several parallels can be 
drawn between Manuel and imperial speeches of the sixth century. Like Manuel, his predecessors insisted on 
the idea of his responsibilities towards his subjects, the divine appointment of the emperor, and his 
accountability to God for his policies. On the continuity of imperial virtues in Byzantium see H. Hunger, 
Prooimion, ch. II, 114, 123, 143. and "Philanthropia. Eine griechische Wortprágung auf ihrem Wege von 
Aischylos bis Theodoros Metochites," Anzeiger phil.-hist. Klasse der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
100 (1963): 1-20, 11. 

5 In Foundations 72 he operated a distinction between those who just rule, have dp even over large territories 
and populations (like the Scythinas) and those who are evdaipoves and Boot eic. 

^ Orations, Epistolary epilogue, 560c: Ti obv Ai tà toO O&o0 npóc rjuác; où Šnurovpyóc; où natńp; ob Bacueóc; où 
npovontrjc; ov diddoKados; Tour) Aë návta Kduoi npóosotiv, Goa và npóc os. "Dor" £yo pEv, nep fro, Emi tod 
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or legislator.” Likewise, the passages on imperial authority drawn from Byzantine law codes 
and written on the last folio of the manuscript Vindob. phil. gr. 42 which included Manuel's 
political texts, are indicative of the role of the old assumptions of political ideology in the 
emperor's political theorization.® Significant in terms of the continuity of Byzantine political 
thought are also the distinctions between legitimate ruler (BaciAeóc) and tyrant (tupavvoc)” 
and the fact that in the Dialog on marriage and the Foundations Manuel also reasserted the image 
of the state as body where the emperor is the head, and other social and political groups are 
represented as the body's limbs.” 

Particular attention was paid to the relationship between imperial and ecclesiastical 
authorities where the emperor favored the previously dominant view of the ruler's 
preeminence.” In the Foundations the author plainly advised his son to regard the Church as 
mother, guide and collaborator: 


Above everything you must honor the Church. This is your mother, your nurse, 
your teacher, creator, anointer, road, and guide, and collaborator and calling 
towards what is best and most stable. o£ npó návtrwv &yew Sei trjv dyovoav 
"'ExkÀnoíav. acr] oot uńtnp, titOn, didckoKadAos, mAckotns, dAeintnç, 066, Kai óðnyóç, xod 
cv vepyóc, Kal TAPKANOIG TPÒG 6 TL k&éAAiotóv TE xai HOVIEWTATOV.” 


If this piece of advice concerned more the spiritual aspects of his son's rule (ta mavta 
mMvevuatika), in the epistolary epilogue of the Orations, Manuel openly proclaimed the 
preeminence of the imperial rule over the priestly authority. The distinction between the two 
is indicated terminologically: the first one is BaotAgta conceived as full power coming directly 


from God and the second is mere ńyspovía which the priests have received from Moses and the 


0póvov káðnpar, tod tov Gen elxovíCovroc. 

5 Foundations, 51: vouoO0étnc èv ó BaoiAeóG kai KL tv ox'abtóv &vaóéóGeuctot, dvOpwnwv &vOpwros ðv, 
Ovntóc Ovntõv, unõèv nÀéov Exwv f| oxfjua. Further on principles of imperial propaganda see K. Paidas, Ta 
BucCavnwá k&contpa NYEUWVOS THS úotepnç nepióGov 1254-1403, 1-20 and I. Leontiades, Untersuchungen, 92-134. 

9€ See Appendix 5. 

* Foundations, 85: 6 BaoiAeUg évvóucog Cv, Kal vóuoig ğywv tovs GC opt, kaðánač évavtíog Zort roig 
tupavveiv éQéAovoty, ot vóyov ånapáßatov £xovot tas ExvTwV Ndovdc. &owévoi yàp dSoxei TO PaotdEveEl và 
tupavveiv [..] TO uév yàp vvpávvo tò G6vaoO0at td tobs Or éxeívo xavvodv Zort: Kav ioxùv npooAóBn tò 
kotvóv, óveiporoAet trv avtod xaQaípeciv. ó A àÀAnQGc BaoiAeóG vob onorertayévoig oi "Agfeot, natpóç, 
xotuévoc, iatpoð, SidaoKdAou, Kai et tı oxfjua SUvatar ower, tórov OË tuyxévet. 

5 Foundations, 43: ^ei yàp 51 trv xeqaAr|v àv EADY qpovrítew kai kýðcoða, xai tis KEMaAr(s &upeAetoQot tà 
HEAN, et Set TO ZHov ovviotacba1, Kai trv óAokAnpíav éavtQ nepiocCev. TO yàp tunO£v vv Mën, THIS 
KOLVOTNTOG £kotáv, kai Ko or yeyovóc, ALT@ ye TOUTW vEvEKNWTAL. Kai kepad THV LEADV xopioeica 
tout’ av evOvc náðor. Zwr yàp ovte keqaAfi, oUtE uéAeot, xopíc. Cf. also Funeral oration, 206-208, “For this 
champion, your Despot, with whom you fought, he as head, you as limbs, succeeded in two things, though he 
would have been content had either one or the other had been successful, for both were excellent.” See also K. 
Paidas, To Bu(avrwá kátontpæ nyEuwvos tnç úotepnç nepióðov 1254-1403, Athens: Gregores, 150-156. 

" Especially in authors of the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries Theodore Balsamon and Demetrios 

Chomatenos. 

Foundations, 11. Cf. Foundations, 12. 
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prophets: 


Thus, I sit on a throne which imitates God's throne, while the priests, and the 
Pharisees sit on Moses' seat. This <latter one> is less important than ours. And let 
no one accuse me of boldness or stubbornness. For I do not compare myself to 
Moses who had the power to see God (how could I?), I only compare the positions. 
Let us look more closely. For both me and Moses derive our authority from God (for 
that one too is sovereign and teacher. These are from God, since any kind of 
authority is divine, according to the Apostle); but the imperial authority (basileia) is 
bigger than the simple rule (hegemonia), as the newer teachings are more 
authoritative than the older ones, just as they depend on the New Testament. Thus, 
my stance towards you far exceeds not only the stance of the priests and Pharisees 
towards the Jewish people, but also Moses' preeminence over all those. "Dor" iyo 
HEV mi toO Opóvou xáOnuan Tob tov Osòv Eixovilovtoc, oi SE iepeig TE xoi 
Dapioator Emi tfjg Mwogwo KabEdpac. AUTH SE tc ruevépag EAdTTWV. Kai uov 
unóeig Katayvwtw tóAunc, pnd’av0adetac. OÙ yap avtov npócg TOV OeóntNv 
ovyKpivw (nóðev; ğnaye), tac de KabEdpac Ac. Kai oxon@pev axpiPéotepov, ei 
doxet. Ei yap kai 0gó0ev AuPotEporc tà tG apyi|s, EMot te Aéyo xai TH Moof (koi 
yap k&xeivoc NYEUWV xai S1ddoKaAoc. Tauti ÕE Tavtwe EK Tob Geo, ¿nel kal nãoa 
efovola, Kata tov 'AnóotoAov): GANT) BaciAeío cueivwv nyeuoviac, at te vuvi didaxar 
TOV TOAMITEPWV TOAA® teAEwtepan, Gre An CC véag Afen EEnptnyEevat. “Qote 
TO TPÒG oé yov oxfjua TOAA® npo£yet où uóvov tod tHv iepécov kai Papioaiwv, npo 
TOV TMV "Iovóaícv Aaóv, &ÀAà kai tfjg TOD Mwoéwç Unepoxfjc tfjg npòç EKEtvous 
&navtac.* 


These statements in the epistolary epilogue resemble other references like the one in the Dialog 
on marriage to the emperor's role in deciding on matters of faith.” Certainly, in stating the 
emperor's preeminence over the church and the clerics described here as Pharisees in the 
conclusion of a text which dealt with anything but the ecclesiastical authority, Manuel wished 
to express his opposition to the ecclesiastics' claims of authority in earthly matters. His 
assertion of the secular ruler's higher status clearly contrasted with Symeon of Thessalonike's 
opinions expressed in his liturgical texts on the patriarch's omnipotence. 

Yet, secondly, the construction of a distinctive representation of imperial power during 
Manuel's reign can be regarded from a different point of view as well, for, even if Manuel relied 
to a great extent on the formulaic language of imperial propaganda expressing longstanding 
ideological principles, the question remains whether such statements of imperial ideology can 
always be taken at face value. The answer depends on the analysis of the emperor's treatment 
of several important aspects common to imperial ideology. In the second unit of this 


dissertation I have already argued that Manuel operated a number of modifications within the 


$  Orations. Epistolary epilogue, 560bc. On the connections between the emperor and God see also Foundations, 9: 
anodidou yobv avt@ tà OEĞ TÒ xpéoc nav sig bóvapuv. 
? Dialog on marriage, 695-698: &pxovtoc dé xai Paothéws [...] kai tà tç níoreog. 
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genres of the texts he composed during his reign: he used dialogic orality and irony in order to 
counteract the imperial claims of his nephew John VII; he used the forms of kephalaia and 
diatribe to create a multilayered didactic- moralizing text; and he included a fully fledged brief 
history of Morea in a funeral oration for his brother Theodore. In the following, based on this 
previous analysis as well, I will argue that these modifications must be understood in the 
context of his efforts to redesign the idea of imperial office so as to respond to the political 
challenges as described in the first chapter of this dissertation. These efforts converging in a 
process of renewal of imperial representation become apparent at three interconnected levels: 
his deliberative stance; the treatment of virtues; and the representation of the emperor as 
rhetorician and teacher-didaskalos. In addition, in the same framework of the attempts of 
renewal of imperial authority there should also be included his efforts to assert his influence 


within the Church, as reflected by his liturgical and homiletic texts. 


The first aspect of understanding Manuel's efforts to redesign the imperial 
representation concerns his general approach to oratorical genres, an issue which has already 
been partially discussed in the first two units of this dissertation. A look at the list of Manuel's 
ceuvre indicates that many of his texts include exhortations as to how to deal with specific 
occasions or about a ruler's moral and political stance. The early Admonitory oration to the 
Thessalonians was an attempt to persuade the reluctant local archontes to reject the Ottomans' 
terms of surrender, which eventually nevertheless took place in 1387. Here Manuel drew on a 
series of deliberative topics that brought into the foreground the notion of one's liberty as a 
reflection of the ancient Greek and Roman glory.“ The Foundations and the Orations were 
conceived as exhortations for the moral betterment of his son, John VIII. As mentioned above, 
the exhortations included in both texts were often underlined by the idea of effectively acting 
according to a goal that would bring benefits to the community. Thus, in both texts Manuel 
frequently uses terms like benefit (ovpgégpov), or damage (tò BAaQepóv), profit (tò AvowceAéc), 
all markers of deliberative rhetoric. Based on such remarks as well as on exempla or gnomic 


$ Ee in Foundations 72 he distinguishes between those who just rule, have dp even over large territories and 
populations (like the “Scythians”) and those who are evdatpovec and Bacu eic. 

* — Admonitory Oration, 298-299. 

On these terms as markers of deliberative rhetoric see W. Olmsted, "Topics (and Deliberation): Exemplifying 
Deliberation: Cicero's De officiis and Macchiavelli's Prince," in W. Jost, ed. A Companion to Rhetoric and Rhetorical 
Criticism, Blackwell, 2004, 173-189. See Foundations, 26: vouiGe pndéva ávOpimov xai tæv tův ue(Go O0vayiw 
KEKTNHEVWV, SUvacbar Pápar kai TOV PavASTATOV, UT] CVYXWPODVTOG Tod xpeítrovoc, T] GC Opeth, rj tpóc TO 
r|uécepov APOPAvtos ouuqQépov. Foundations, 35: i€pak, (roc, DOC Kata Adyov, ov obv Adyw tà ovuqépovta 
MPATTELV TEMUKAOIV’ WOTE Aet TOAA® ye u&AAov TUG oov Adyw npátrew Ta katà Adyov, &roicovuévoug Tapa 
This púoewç àpxfig BAantovons dnonndav. Foundations 41: obtw toi Kal Éumopoc, Kal Mas TpdG Kképõoç 
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sayings, the author then puts forward recommendations or admonitions (npotponr and 
ånotporń). In another much shorter text, The oration addressed to his subjects, the emperor urges 
the addressees to follow his moral commandments of an ascetic life and to show courage in 
defending the state and its ruler.* In the Funeral oration the exhortation is also transparent: the 
praise addressed to Despot Theodore as representative of the ruling family stands also as an 
invitation addressed to the local archontes to continue to acknowledge the central authority in 
Constantinople.” The emperor's reliance on topics of admonitory rhetoric seems to owe much 
to a trend in the Palaiologan oratory preoccupied with identifying solutions for the problems 
faced by the empire. Arguably, Manuel tried to place his texts within this trend, thus echoing 
the contemporary rhetoricians' s deliberative productions.* 
One notch down, there can be identified the emperor's peculiar treatment of a common 
topic in admonitory literature: the system of princely virtues. This is a topic which, as it has 
been previously demonstrated,” reveals a great deal of information about the priorities of the 
different interest groups active at the Byzantine court. We have already seen that, in general, 
when praising the emperor, the panegyrists used a series of virtues commonly in use in 
imperial rhetoric. The four cardinal imperial virtues prudence («póvnoic), courage (avdpia), 
justice (Oucotooóvn), and wisdom (ow@pootvn) occupied a central place in their texts. Manuel 
makes no exception to this rule,” and yet, his system of virtues, although following in the steps 
of previous systems, underwent significant additions and changes. First, in the kephalaia of the 
Foundations, there is a constant attempt to introduce a systematic arrangement of virtues. As I 
pointed out," the emperor used a moral-philosophical outlook which determined the value of 
all virtues, be they physical-military, intellectual, spiritual, or political. Inspired by Aristotle's 
Ethics, Manuel distinguished between voluntary and involuntary actions to which he added a 
further personal category, the mixed voluntary actions (w&oeKovoia).” Within this 
philosophical outlook which prized the right measure,” while underlining the central role of 
the four imperial virtues, Manuel added several others: moderation (uetpiótng), love (&y&nn), 
&yovitóyevoc. AoyíGou dé kaðnuepàv gnuíav te kai tà képón. 

$5  coótouc Aë yevvaítouc &vópac avtovs Õeikvúvaı onép yévouc, onép natpíOoc, Grën Tod kpatoüvtoc QÙTOŬ, 
Oration to the subjects, in PG 156, 561-562. 

$ Funeral oration, 211-213. 

$ See Unit II, Introduction. 

© D Angelov, "Byzantine imperial panegyric as advice literature (1204-1350)," in E. Jeffreys ed, Rhetoric in 
Byzantium, Aldershot: Ashgate, 55-70. 

7? Foundations, 73. 

^ See chs. 4 and 5. 

7? Orations, 432C. 


Foundations, 20. 
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and humility (tamervo@poovvn). Certainly, these virtues were not new for the authors of 
panegyrics. Nonetheless, the emperor, by specifically attaching them to the four Menandrian 
core virtues, signaled his intentions to renovate the system of imperial virtues so that it would 
reflect his philosophical-moral outlook as well as his political strategy often seeking 
reconciliation between opposing views. 

The theoretical treatment of virtues did not represent the major concern of the 
Foundations, for it was actually the immediately following and related text, the Orations, which 
further expanded and refined the discussion on this topic. In the Orations, the Foundations' less 
elaborated treatment of virtues was replaced with a detailed discussion of the system of virtues 
now conceived not only as core elements of an ethical-philosophical system but also in a 
hierarchical order. The view which pervades this extensive composition is that, according to 
Manuel, in a ruler's life, some imperial virtues have more importance than others. Thus, the 
last two pieces of the Orations were dedicated to two virtues which the emperor specifically 
designates as the highest among the virtues a ruler should be endowed with: love (&yánn) and 
humility (tanetvo~poovvn).” Furthermore, the first five texts of the Orations which draw more 
on theoretical ethics were envisaged as basis and preparation for acquiring the higher 
Christian virtues which, according to Manuel's view, coincide with the ruler's highest virtues. 
The inclusion of these two virtues among a ruler's values constituted a novelty in imperial 
propaganda. These two virtues are to be found in neither of the rhetoricians' texts or in any 
other rhetorical text of the Palaiologan period, except for the contemporary Demetrios 
Chrysoloras' contemporary one hundred letters which imitated Manuel's texts.” As he himself 
had previously authored a panegyric for his father, Manuel was probably aware of the different 
virtues commonly used in imperial propaganda and yet, noticeably, he chose to use a different 
set of values. 

The proclaiming of àyánn and tansıvogpocúvn as fundamental imperial virtues 
reflected the emperor's preoccupation with ongoing political processes. On the one hand, by 
setting these two virtues on top of his hierarchical system, Manuel addressed the political 


circumstances of the early fifteenth century. The seventh oration plainly states that a more 


^  Orations, VII, 529ab: 6 AE ta kaA& xtroáuevoc návta ODSEV éavtóv Qvrjosv, El ur] xai trjv vanewoqpooóvnv 
MPOGEKTHGATO, OC oo ye TAUTHV póvnv áta nao®v apetTav Aaymtfjpá te Kai qóAaxa tæv dyaOQv 
n&vtov. Ste tofvuv ta00' obtwo Exel, ger ue Šńnov nepi vv wv Eindvta oig dv yévow &vńp Ce Kal 
Boot Aen &yaOóc, Äert xai nepi tfj; kaAA(otqg vv Oper Tour) dSeAGEiv. Enei ToL kai CAPS Zon 
KATA TOAD XAAEMWTEPOV TO ye PLAGE råyaðà Kai Sracwoacban uéxpi véAouc Tod tr|v ápxr|v vaca krýoaocðar. 
5 Demetrios Chrysoloras, Hundred letters, 80: Op@v wo ovdev bipnAdtepov vanewodqpooóvng Ev Bi, abt yàp 
onnkóouc où uóvov GAAG Kal Tovs aùtõv DaoiAeóovrac oce, TAUTHV GC Edel repurAakelg TO okáqoc THS 
&ovoíac NOEWS PEPEIC. 
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humble attitude was commendable in times of great political distress: 

Humility conceals the protectors, those who maintain order in times which do not 

allow us to stand without fear. 'Arékpuwe uév Unaomiotas 0 TanEtvo~poovvn, toG 

aKpipac trv taErv Siatnproavtac, Ev katpoig où ovyxwpovo &tpéuac otraoða. 
In terms of political governance, many groups and individuals began to assert influence and 
hence the emperor's authority in matters of administration experienced a setback. As 
discussed above, in the first oration Manuel praised Solon's institutional change in the 
government of Athens, according to which the ruler was to be the leader of a group of aristoi, 
who upheld the right of censoring their leader; I have already suggested that Manuel saw a 
model in Solon for his own political conduct.” This major change in the system of virtues 
constituted a means to signal to the other political actors that within the Byzantine political 
sphere, the emperor understood his new position as having an importance equal to the 
significance of other individuals.” On the other hand, if we take into consideration that the 
addressee of the orations, John VIII, was also Manuel's designated successor, it turns out that 
they were clearly intended to answer the educational needs of the emperor's son and co- 
emperor. Apparently, in using tanertvoppoovvn Manuel intended to rebuke his son for recent 
instances of misbehavior. In the seventh oration, Manuel advises his son to show moderation 
even when acting for high purposes: 


I define modesty as the act of doing grand deeds and yet of thinking very modestly; 
in addition modesty means not to be carried away by the great deeds. [...] Not 
because you should not be aware of your good deeds, but because virtues are more 
important than our deeds. Agyw Aë uetpioqpocóvnv TO noteiv HEV tà úpoðvta, 
Qpoveiv dé návv uétpia. Koi uegyáAa mpdttovta, undayas énatpeoOan. [...] OV tH 
undev éavtQ ovverdévar Kad@co norodvtr (nao yàp;, GAAd v KaAds ciðévaı 
vNAotEpac ovVous tà APETAS THV NHETEPWV Epywv.” 


In the same text which discusses humility as the highest virtue of a ruler, the emperor advises 
John not to act in ignorance or with the use of force.” 

The systems of virtues displayed in the two texts, the Foundations and the Orations, show 
if not an evolution in the emperor's system, at least an effort to refine his ideas and present an 


7° Orations, 537d. 

”  Orations: oppe &pa And tadta &piotos dpíoroic, xai uéytoroc ueytoroig &vr]p avdpdor vouíčorto, Kal viv ye nov 
ett doxei. Cf. Anonymous Oration (Vat. gr. 632, ed. Ch. Dendrinos, Porphyrogenita), 445.1, mepatver trv AOnvaíov 
noAieíav. 

^ On the new style of authority which entailed stronger collaboration with state officials, see also I. Leontiades, 
"Untersuchungen," 184. Furthermore, in Foundations 90, equates the ruler's activity to that of ordinary people. 

7  Orations, 544d. 

*' Orations, 545a: TÒ yàp Ai ueyáAa qpoveiv obtws čxovta ovdSE vod ueréxovtóc ouv, oivar. &ÀX 000€ éxeivó ye 
uétpiov, ovdE &yaOóv, TO noteiv TO dyaBov fj unõauðç &notáyevov, rj uN kaQap& npoatpéoer. TO pEV yàp 
n&vt(c &yvoia, to ÕÉ vic Bio motel. 
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integrated system of moral excellence. The analysis suggests that Manuel may be implicitly 
making the case for a new kind of kingly conduct, in which the non-material virtues, such as 
those celebrated in the first and the last speech are cultivated against the physical qualities of 
the traditional ruler such as strength and military prowess.” If so, an openly new political 
conduct gains a particular function as far as the immediate audience, John and the courtiers, 
were concerned. According to this system of virtues, the ruler should make use of a peaceful 
approach even in times of utmost distress? and should adopt an appropriate conduct towards 
his subjects.? 

Noticeably, this new type of political heroism preached in Constantinople was echoed 
by the outlook that shaped the Funeral oration for his brother Theodore. There, although in the 
rubric of uaxapiouóc the author compared his brother to valiant ancient heroes and in the 
section dedicated to his brother's deeds numerous references to his military deeds are present, 
Manuel constructed a narrative whose epilogue unveils the peace in Morea. According to his 
account, the restoration of peace under Byzantine authority was achieved primarily through 
skillful diplomatic planning that considered the presence of different ethnic groups in the 


region.™ 


9.4.1. Emperor-rhetorician 

The admonitory stance adopted by the emperor as well as the systematization of virtues which 
occurs in the Foundations and, to a larger extent, in the Orations, further expands our 
understanding of the emperor's approach to imperial authority. Based on these two aspects 
analyzed in detail in a previous unit,” I suggested that the emperor adopted a didactic voice 
which arguably originated in his attempt to represent himself as an emperor-rhetorician. In the 
following, I will look more closely into how the emperor forged this representation that owed 
much to his literary preoccupations and to the performative context of the address to his son 


and co-emperor John VIII Palaiologos.*° 


H This kind of heroism is somehow different from what some scholars asserted with regard to the political 

ideals in the Palaiologan period. D. Angelov stated that the Palaiologan ideal was predominantly militaristic, 

Imperial ideology, 134. 

fov eiprjvg ovdév, où uóvov Aéyo tíjg iðiwtikgs tavtNol tfjg Kad’ Exaotov, tfjg THV dpxdvtwv npóc 

&pxovtac. Cf. Foundations, 56. Mnde roAéuei npòç adeA@ovs tovs amd Xpiotob, yte UNV npòç óvtıvoðv, H 

Bappdpwv £Ovoc, Ev onovdais oot kataotáv, xai tnpeřv aùtàç £0£Aov; Orations, 501b, against civil strife: xai 

KATA TOV ASEAQOV yr| 0pacóvecOat, unde kateraipecbar, pNde droyrvooket avtovs. 

D {oð trv únnpetõv eic TO xowóv BAáBnv ooi AoylovpEVOUG Tous BAantoyévovc, Foundations, 74, 77, and 81-82. 

H  Seech.6. 

5 See Unit IL. 

8° Not only that both the Foundations and the Orations were addressed to John VIII, but Manuel collected most of 
his texts into four de luxe manuscripts which he offered to his son (Vindob. phil. gr. 98, Vat. gr. 1619, Vat. gr 
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Reading through Manuel's letters it often emerges that literary activities accounted for 
one's pleasurable pastime following periods of intense activity." In his letters he represented 
himself as chair of theatra and judge in literary matters. Owing to these activities, he cultivated 
the role of an orator preoccupied by the constant refinement of his performance skills. He 
often makes reference to moments of acting on stage "7 Yet, the emperor claims, such literary 
preoccupations also had a different function. The chief role of rhetorical skills in a ruler's 
education is stressed ever since the emperor's earliest letters reflecting on the topic: 


Being an accomplished speaker is clearly preferable to being wealthy; it provides 
something more pleasurable than all pleasure as well as a greater glory. But the 
opposite might well be true for those attempting to make speeches without having 
thoroughly practiced the art of rhetoric from childhood. A person who wishes to 
deliver a faultless speech must also consider what will please the hearers and the 
topics which will make them feel glorious and enviable. He must have natural 
ability in addition to practice; his desire must have the assistance of intelligence 
and, furthermore, of the proper occasion. To u£&v Aéyew ioyóew KpEittov oa«qóg r| 
TÀovuttiv, tv te Nd€wv õiov mávtov xai óó&av ye dueívw gépei. vobvavríov 
uévtot ye &rav cuufaivov evpot ti; av toig Aéyew HEV neipoyuévoig UN návo č 
&&nokóoiv. ¿k Tatdwv và nepi Aóyouc. Agi Sé ye xai tov Aéyew eióévot áuéuntoq 
&0£Aovta tobc Adyous npó návtov &ye oic TE TPUEaV £&eoti TOUS ávOporoug kai 
Gren £UOokíuovo abtoUc kai CnAWTOUS ànepyåčetar, EXELV TE tr|v otv énoyévry TH 
KOKNOEL kai TH EPEOEL TOV voÜv Kal npóç ye ETL TOV kaipóv ovvepyóv.® 


The above passage can be corroborated with his other rhetorical exercises apparently written 
for amusement purposes” as well as instances of the emperor's reflections on the strategies 
used in writing, which reveal his preoccupation with the significance of writing in a ruler's 
activity. Early on, in the Panegyric oration for his father, Manuel outlined the main traits of a 
rhetorician's craft, by commenting on what should be included or excluded from a public 


oration and what kind of arguments an orator should use.” Such remarks in the Panegyric” 


632, Crypt. Z.5.1). 

? Es Manuel, Letters, 9, 11 and 32. 

38 See Manuel, Letters, 30 addressed to Constantine Asanes, and the Funeral oration, 188: "Are there any among 
you who object to the stage and the mask?" 

89 Manuel, Letters, 11.2-9. 

?  Forinstance the Description of Spring on a Dyed Woven Hanging Tapestry, ed. J. Davis, Porphyrogenneta, 411-414. 

? Manuel II, Panegyrikos logos, 228: 6t1 u&v oiotiot npókeioa eic TOV THV EvSaILdVOV éyyeypáq0o xopóv &váykn 
HdAa Toà TÓ te tà Tapdvta cuvrecnpfioOot &yaðá, D te vv Evavtiwv andvtwv ànóOsoic, Kal TO uno év 
broptais xeio8at Ada Gro &nevKtaia óppooeiv, ovdeic ávcvepei [...] OVSE yàp óuoíwç TH uaðnuatık& tov 
pntopiKov Biaoóug0a diargyeoOar. Eite yap tH pytopeverv é0ÉAovui napaoraín évapyéciw amodei—eor Kai 
unóaufj t&uqiopntoiuov £xoócaig Eig tobs åyðvaçş xwpoar, gé uaOruaci ceuvuvóyuevoc uui cfi 
riOavótnu kataypnotéov eivai voyícetev, obdetépw äv xatáAAnAov tò &yxeípnua yévorto. 

? Further remarks on what his studies and writing meant to him and on the necessity to neglect them due to 
other activities can be encountered in his letter to Alexios Iagoup: J. Barker, Manuel II, 410-413, 528-530. Cf. Ch. 
Dendrinos, “H ériotoAr| vob abtoxpatopos MavounA THaAat0AÓyou npóc tov AAEELO Tayour Kai oi dvtiAn perc 
TOV nepi tç oxovófjc ths BEoAoyias Kai TMV oxéceov 'ExkAnoíac Kai MoAttetac,” Philosophias Analekta, 1.1-2 
(2001) 58-74. 
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seem to have presaged the generic changes the emperor operated in the rhetorical texts 
written during his reign. Previously, I have argued that in the Funeral oration Manuel 
significantly expanded the narrative section of his brother's, Theodore, deeds. With its detailed 
historical information, this account similar to a history of Morea motivated the emperor's 
intervention in the province and gave him the opportunity to display his claims to full 
authority even in the isolated territories of the state. Furthermore, Manuel advertised the 
oration; the received responses point to his intention to disclose his rhetorical training in a 
form which would make it clear that writing was a central element of his activity.” These well 
documented instances which unveil the emperor's penchant for the use of rhetoric evince his 
concerns for the role of knowledge and learning in a ruler's life. According to this often 
reiterated view, an emperor must be in possession of an education based on the knowledge and 
wisdom of the ancients.” 

The texts of the Foundations and the Orations further illustrate the idea that education 
was one of Manuel's core notions of the ruler's craft. In the first oration for instance he 
remarks once again that knowledge was a more important aspect than hoarding wealth or 
resources: 


For these individuals, this <i.e. learning> was absolutely better than getting rich 
and it surpassed by far Croesus' thesaurus on account of safety, and it was more 
powerful than Xerxes' many resources. Tobto tovtoiol toig &vópáoi KpEittov 
aTEXVaS Tj rÀovreiv, xai TOUS To Kpoíoou Onoavpovs eig dopaAetacs Adyov TOAD 
VIKGV, ioxupdtEpov THs ZEpEou roAuyeipía. 


All these concerns were tailored to the emperor's general didactic outlook which privileged 
the image of mentors concerned with the ethical education, and, ultimately, led him to 
represent himself as an emperor-teacher. As a consequence, he constantly connects 
intellectual activities like writing with a ruler's public career: 


But if we should thus refrain from literary activities the fruits of our education will 
disappear to such an extent that we will not even be able to understand clearly the 
dogmas which enable us to be truly pious. With all this in mind, my good friend, I 
continue to do some writing, not as much as I ought, but as much as the time 
permits, in order that I might be an example to my subjects of the love of letters, so 
that as they mingle so much with barbarians they might not become completely 


5  Seech.2. 

% Foundations, 39: Xp SepeArov Exovtac tiv ápxototépov TG yvouag TOUS veotépouc, oikoóGopeiv et tı SUvatto. 
"En oov aic, páda &viip, MvOaydpac tovoua, Äerd uv éxnprí£oc, émimAnooeo: xpnota dé, répnov. 

5 Orations, 385A. Cf. Foundations, 75, learning (ud@nois) should represent one of the core activities of a ruler. The 
second oration reiterates the idea: Tobto Aë Zorn Kupiws tO dievepyovpevov dyaOóv Kata ye yv@ouv, kai 
mpd0eot Kai ëm, On the preeminence of knowledge over experience: Foundations ch. 32: MÕOoç Aé tics Zort 
abtoic, ob tooodtov iatpov eivat Tov éotrjun Toot’ Svta, OC TOV nepientoxóta notíAoi "de. 
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barbarized. Kai oUtw nov tæv Adywv AMEOTHKOOL KATA TOOODTOV OIXNOETAL TH THC 
roióeíag Hiv, OC unõè Sbvacba1 Kardc eidévor ta Sdypata Ov Ov Zort wç dANOAC 
evoeBeiv. Kai tadt’ cidwc, ©’ voté, Éxouoi tod Agyetv, on Soov dei GAN Soov 6 
kaipóc emitpérel, tv’ © toic Und xeipa napdderypa eic Tov TOV Adywv Epwta, Ws àv 
vn návtn BapBapcoOeiev DapBápotg oğtw uryvouevot?* 


According to this outlook, what made knowledge an effective tool in a ruler's hands was 
the ability to speak well (xaAGg Aéyew), as seemingly Manuel prized highly the effective 
communication of political messages. It is for this reason that in the very first lines of the 
Orations he entreats his son to acquire the rhetorical skills which would allow him to become a 
good ruler: 


For the rulers who want to became good and for those who have a powerful 
reasoning and who take into consideration the common benefit, there is nothing 
more profitable than to know how to speak well. Tob xaAóg &níoracQ0o Aéysıv 
ovdév äv yévoito AvotteAéotepov &pyovoiv £0£Aovoiw &yaoic eivai, vod te Bápoç 
EXOVOL, kai POC TO kotvfj cuvoioov ópOot.." 


The emperor's firm stand concerning the process of acquiring knowledge and 
rhetorical skills for a politically efficient language was coterminous with the central idea 
promoted by the emperor in the Foundations and the Orations: that is the process of becoming 
an &ya0óc &vrjp.? This process, Manuel claims, needed a strict guidance and direction and 
Manuel appears ready to strengthen his parental role? with the role of a didaskalos. The 
embedded didactic function was plainly assumed in the preface of the Foundations, and in the 
Orations, where education was introduced as an element in the construction of the imperial 
ethos: 


For to speak with authority, which is very effective for instructors, teachers, and 
anyone who strives to restore or to forge the nature of the youths, is entirely 
possible for me. But for those (i.e. the ancient writers) it is entirely impossible, 
even though all the wisdom is gathered into one. For how can they provide 
exhortations causing no fear, or in a trustful manner, or in a confident way 
according to the stance of an emperor, a father, or a friend, given that they lack the 
position which inspires the lack of fear, and the imperial majesty, and the 
friendship which grows with the intimacy between teachers and students. To yàp 
An pet’ &pvoíag eineiv, 6 MOAANY tv Ava um Éxei kal naiðotpíßn, kal SidaoKdAw, 
Kal navti Ow pOouuévo voeIc véov, f| MAdttovti, uol èv Zeen mavteAde, 
&k£ívoic Aë ovdauds, 00d’ av  Mdvtwv cogía siç £v ye ToUTOIG ovvéAOn. Tloc èv 
yap dv mpootdéaew ddedc, nÕG Aë miotH>, THs 6€ SappovUvtws, Kata BaouMéa, kal 


% Manuel Letters, 52. 29-35. 

"7  Orations, 385a: ci yàp tH prjvopi okei eivai TOV qóvrov aitiov Tov rapaoyóvta TÒ onépyua. 

"7 Prefatory letter of the Foundations, 316.C: ei u£AAetc KaAOG kåàyaðòç £ogo0o. 

" Eg. Orations, 557a: abtdéc oou trv ot kepadńv, à cuufaciAe0 te kai rai, où uóvov éEvtavOoi oteqavooat, 
AAAA x&kei, TH KAA oTE~avy THV uakapíov. 
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natépa,kal glo, ottiveg EOTEPHVTAL Kal oxrjuacoc dqoptav S1ddvtos, Kal oXEGEWC 
"Oo KPATOVONS TH THs PUGEWS PIATPW, Kal PIAias ouvnfetg Oappuvobonc; ? 


I am convinced that in so far as there is some benefit here, if you want to gain 
something by acting diligently, it would be easy to make plain that you are the best 
of men and of emperors. If, as the author of this text, I am inferior to these texts, 
nevertheless this should not be an impediment for you to acquire virtue; but if I 
find something better (since nobody was excepted from the following goods), you 
will consider that it is fitting for you to inherit this for you and you will strive 
eagerly to advance and improve your father's wealth and even the empire itself. As 
you notice my shortcomings (for they are many and great) be willing to earn 
something from these, setting them as a teacher for a better life and for a more 
secure empire. It is good that you imitate those who saved themselves from the 
others' shipwrecks and learned their lessons from the mistakes and misfortunes of 
those. IIe(0ouot yap eivar tosodtov évtavOoi tò ovvoioov, oov ye, ei quionóvoc 
avTO Spéato padiws &noqfjvat oe &piorov avdpav te xai PaoiEwv. Ei 86 tadta 
ypéq«ov EyW TOAAG xeipov EXW vv yeypauuévov, GAAG oot uN TOŬTO Eotw pds TO 
KaAóv KWAUUA, f| Eipydv vi corapánav. 'AÀX ef rob ti koi BéATiov cbpytar nap’ &uof, 
¿nei pndeic eotépytar mávtov éčňç vv xaAGv, Nyod ooi mpénew cobro 
KANpovourjoal, Kal rtpóc &níóootv dyayeiv MOAA® ye KpEioow quionuroso0ot f| trv 
ovoiav tr|v matpukr]v Kai Baouieíav aùtýv. Tåuà ðè ZAorrougrg ðiopõv (noé 
O'éori xai ueyáAa) OÉAe tı Kal Tapa toútwv KEpdavan, didcdoKaAov acá 
npootnoáuevog Dou te duEivovoc, xai moArtetac doqoaAéorepag. KaAdv cot yap 
EKELVOUG uiurjoao0at ol toig ETEPWV vavayíoig diaowWlovtal, OO THV EKEIVWV 
&paptru&cov TE xai ATLXNUATWV TO dSéov kavauaOóvrec. 1 


Within this didactic framework which the emperor set up, Manuel then proceeded to offering 
hints as to the behavior an ideal emperor and &ya6c àvýp should adopt: 


You should recognize the good individual not by his fate but by his attitude and 
behavior. The good individual is not one who exerts his power but one who uses the 
power which he has at his disposal. Not one who possesses much gold buried in the 
ground, but one who prides himself with his friends. 'AyaOóc ook Ek tç vóxnc, GAN 
amo TOV tpónov Kpivéoðw cot OLX ó ueyáAnv Oóvauiv Éyov, GAN ó tův 
ónápxovcav Tò Kat’ abtov Be rte roiv. Oby à roAóG Zort XPVOÒG katopuyyuévoc, 
GAN öç ye píos Aaunpóvorro.'? 


Interestingly, with the exception of Solon, among the paradigms of behavior proposed in both 


the Foundations and Orations, one does not find any of the legendary mythological figures of 


'? Prefatory letter, 317a. 

11 Prefatory letter, 317c. Cf. also Orations, 560b, Epistolary epilogue: koi yàp xwpíç trvos &AAov oxrjuatoc Urtepoxr|v 
EXOVTOS KpXwv ó natůp Zort và mardi, kai Seondtne, ¿č avtiic CC PUcEwS. Tadta Aë ńuřv ó Oeóc. Eipńoðw Aë 
TWG Kai Pavepwtepov. Ti ovv Ap tà tod Oeod npóg Hudc; ov Onyiovpyóc; ob natíjo; ob mpovontric; où 
ôiðdokadoç; Tavti Ó£ návtra kapoi npóosotiv, Goa tà npóc oe. On the emperor's knowledge of different 
strategies of education see the citation from Gregory of Nazianz in Foundations, 32. Tovc uev Ger Aóyoc, oi õè 
pvOpiGovtar napadetypati. Oi u&v Séovtat xévtpov, oi Se xaArvod. 

12 Foundations ch.70: the ideal ruler is to be praised not for his wealth but for the friends; ch. 71 insists on the fact 
that wealthy rulers must not be necessarily admired. 
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rulers common in imperial orations."? As a matter of fact, ideal representations of imperial 
rule are almost entirely absent. From this point of view, it is telling that the classical 
comparison with heroic models identifiable in other imperial orations is somehow subverted. 
Instead, in the Foundations the author mentions exclusively the model provided by the 
exemplary yet hapless life of Job." 

Aside from such models, the emperor's didacticism is made clear in the systematic way 
in which he presents ethical notions. The strategy adopted was to proceed from basic 
philosophical questions or illustrations to more complex problems and principles. At other 
times he urges his son, not only to indulge in military and physical activities but, as a ruler, to 
combine them with intellectual pursuits. Even more so, pointing to his predominant 
intellectual preoccupations, Manuel exhorted his son to seek for relaxation in delightful 
gardens after moments of intense activity." In addition, he repeatedly offered specific advice 
for how to deal on specific situations and for a proper behavior expected in relation with his 
subjects."* Therefore, frequently Manuel refers to the importance of one's nature and 
character. The most conspicuous evidence for such advice is placed in the last two orations 
which, as mentioned above, tried to regulate John's behavior by means of direct address. Thus, 
in the conclusion of the last oration of the Orations after Manuel expressed a lengthy criticism 
against his son's acts as co-emperor, he exhorted him not to pass radical judgments on other 
individuals, since the position of judge (kpitric) was reserved to God: 


Thus it is good and safe to give only to our Savior the power to judge everyone and 
not to compare us with each other. Since this is my opinion, it has been shown in 
every way that nobody must be high-minded towards others. Even if some people 
have high reputation, they should not mock other people, nor should they think 
highly about themselves: for, as it is said, the one who judges me is God. He is the one 
who may crown your head, oh co-emperor and son, not only here but there where 
he crowns the blessed ones. “‘Qote kañòv xai &oqoaAéc uóvo TH Lwtijpr 6:0óvoi to 
návtaç kpívew xai ur] GAANAOIC uðs avtOvS napečeráčeiv. Enei © wo čywy ðv 
gainv, dia návtov énodéd5erxton, unóéva Sei bWndAogpoveiv [...] Kav oe Aíav 
omovdaiot tives &vOpomo, unte vOv wv KatayeAdtwoav, pnd’Eavtovs 


13 This is not the case with the Funeral oration where the final synkrisis of the deceased with the ancient heroes 
brings into foreground a whole series of legendary heroes, Funeral oration, 215. 

Foundations, 69. 

15 Eg. Foundations, 1-4 on different ways of life and Orations 2 and 3 on notions like good and voluntariness. In both 
cases these initial presentations serve as basis for further teaching. 

poun cowpatoç cuykekpauévr ovvéoei memAeyuévog &piota toig tvpavveúovoi oréqavoc. Foundations, 53. 
Foundations, 45: tiv &niQuufjc veAeiótntoc, kai ueyíotov Ev ueQé&et ko Än yevéoOan, rapakeAsóov t wuxfi, url 
TOUS Vie cuvoícovrag ónepopáv AoylopOUc GAN donactwe Séxeo0a1 náv, o BeAtiouc yryvóueQa. 

'7 Cf, Foundations, 80: ook &otív ovdeic Ev avOpwrorc, öç äv onovds SinvEeKds xprjoarto’ GANT PvoIg Exdotw 
onovó&tovt kai rapaquO(ac trvdc Eqietar. Cf. also Manuel's Depiction of Spring on a Tapestry. 

As in Foundations, 84 on oixeta d16p8wotc. 
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vouilétwoav &yaðoùç civar ó yàp &vaxpívov ue, qnoív, ó Osóç got [...] Aótóc cov 
tv env kepadńv, o ovupaoiAeÓ te Kai Tai, où uóvov &vravOot oTE~avwoat, GAAG 
KAKEI, t KAA® oveQávo TOV pakapíwv. 

Similar instances of didactic advice can be encountered not only in the Foundations or the 
Orations but also in other shorter texts of his written during his reign and dealing with 
counseling on specific issues of behavior: The admonitions leading to conciseness in expression and 
tranquility in one's thought (1406),"? The anacreontic verses addressed to a completely ignorant and 
most garrulous person (1392-1396),"' or the Oration as from a benevolent ruler to his well disposed 
citizens.” These last examples testify to the widespread tendency of providing political advice 
via didacticism. 

This didactic framework in which moral advice is developed and which is revealed by 
the multiple references to the emperor's teaching role suggests that, contrary the assesment of 
previous scholarship,? the emperor consciously constructed the image of an emperor- 
rhetorician, an image which retained a strong political dimension. This message involved on the 
one hand differentiation from previous Byzantine rulers who, like Manuel's father, had 
neglected the intellectual aspect of ruling. As for other Palaiologan rulers, such as John VI 
Kantakouzenos, it is noticeable he had mostly theological preoccupations which he utilized on 
specific occasions, without that amounting to a fully-fledged program of imperial renovation. 
On the other hand, by composing a series of political texts Manuel tried to legitimize his 
dynastic line and his immediate successor John VIII, against the challenges of John VII's line. 
Furthermore, the message embedded in Manuel's texts also involved another distinction from 
the Church, itself teacher-didaskalos but in spiritual issues, as stated in the epistolary epilogue: 

For if you must not disobey the priests of old and the Pharisees, because they are 

IP Orations 7, 556d. Cf. 505a: pg, ónócov &yaðóv Eotiv ń ab voueuuía. 

"^ For a transcription of this short text, see ch. 4. 

11 PG 156, 575d-576d: “Tod BaoiAéoG kupo0 MavounA tod IHaAatoAóyou orivot AvaKpedvtetot npóc viva. &uaðñ 
xoi rÀeiota PAnvapobvta:” Akpırópvðe Oepoíro,/"Oc Pods u£v uota ye,/Ywonüc A riora ye,/TIĞÇ o£ vi 
mavon Anpobvta,/PAvapodvta, PAnvagodvta,/Kai un páßðw cov ovvOAéon/ Tò xpavíov ev moifjcac; Cf. 
Manuel's Oration against a drunk person. 

™ Oration addressed to his subjects (‘Qc ¿č edpevots Apxovtos npòç EdvoUG únnkóovç TOUS Ev åkuñ, PG 156, 561): Tò 
div ovvoioov &UxXÓuevóg te Aarte, xai (rcv Groot vpórnoic, Seiv wnOnv And Dpaxéov Worep tr d@pov 
TaAUTAG! tüc naponvéoeic eimeiv. 'Eneiór] voívuv deep EUMEPUKE oic AvOpwTorg TO Kai toic OUpadev éribibóvoi 
Cnteiv [...] Ei yoov &ya0óc vic £i, xoi mapedOeiv ¿dée rop HArKac £v te ónuooíotc uge, Ev te não, oic 
CnAwtos av yévoto: Orjpeve tadta onovdators Épyotc, Ev Groot rapéxov oavtóv o ńttov npóðvuov rj motóv. 
eme u£v voOsíav, xoi páGuuíav, Kai TO kofleüäet Öntioç Eni padakGv otpwydtwv, BéÉAwv cóðaryoveřv. 

'5 S. Mergiali, L'enseignement et les lettrés pendant les Paléologues, 165: “Devant le spectacle d'un état affaibli, 
menacé et reduit à jamais au rang de puissance secondaire, les preoccupations intellectuelles deviennent 
plutót une diversion qu'un souci réel d'une élite, abritée dans l'intimité de la cour de Manuel II Paléologue. 
Empereur philosophe dans le sens platonicien, Manuel II anime cette élite et exerce sur elle une grande 


influence par sa propre production littéraire." 
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sitting on Moses' seat, although they transmit nothing from what I taught, it is 

much more appropriate that you listen to me who am teaching you what is useful, 

even if I might not be doing this well. Ei yap toig mée tepetou xoi Oapioatois ook 

daneeiv Ee, wç kaOeoOeiotv Emi tfj; Mwoéwç KadEdpac, Kaitor unõèv épyaGouévotc 

cvnep edt5acKov, toÀAQ ye uov npénov Eotiv Zuot, ool TO ovvoicov AEyovtt, 

n£í0go0oi, ei Sy xai ur] TOTO KAAwS npáttorp. ^ 
This representation was distinct from the conventional representation of the ruler as 
philosopher-king, in that it valued highly the process of acquiring and using rhetorical skills in 
political transactions. Unlike the notion of philosopher-king which was used mostly to describe 
the passive usage of knowledge, Manuel's conception of logos involved an active civic role of 
rhetoric in the state's life to convey his political messages. It is therefore, I believe, appropriate 
to say that this emperor-writer reworked the old version of a philosopher-king into a new 
mold tailored to his own preoccupations and to the concrete political challenges of his day. 

These observations allow us to draw several conclusions. First, the projection of the 
imperial image as a teacher-rhetorician has to be understood in the light of the emperor's efforts 
to convey political messages by means of his rhetorical compositions. If in his letters it is 
noticeable that he envisaged composing rhetorical texts as a pleasurable activity, in his 
political texts he adopted a different approach. Thus, the Dialog on marriage supported the 
emperor's claims to dynastic supremacy and, likewise, the Funeral oration projected the image 
of an emperor capable of exerting authority over the distant and vulnerable Byzantine 
territories. Using an extended and detailed narrative, Manuel forged a different facet of 
Byzantine rulership as concerned with military and diplomatic activities. Just like in the case 
of the Foundations and the Orations, here as well the medium of conveying the message of 
political authority was a rhetorical text with educational undertones. 

Second, these observations can also lead us to a better understanding of the emperor's 
conception of rhetoric as a political instrument different from other contemporary 
conceptions such as the one of the court rhetoricians. Both the emperor and the authors of 
panegyrics embraced a wide range of meanings which boil down to two major perspectives: 
first, rhetoric itself is a powerful medium and second, those who know how to handle it can 
effectively become themselves powerful in their society. This understanding of rhetoric was 
grounded in the ancient assumption that knowledge and education empowers individuals. 
According to many theorists of rhetoric, by learning the practical skills of literacy the educated 
individual also acquired the appropriate ethics and thus became capable to rule the 


"^  Epistolary epilogue, 560a. 
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community.’” Yet, whereas the imperial rhetoricians dwell on the psychological impact of 
rhetoric on individuals, in his texts Manuel underscored its civilizing influence on individuals 
and on society at large. As used by panegyrists, rhetoric highlights the power of language to 
distort reality by exaggerating the effects of the ruler's actions. On the contrary, for his part, 
Manuel used logos to underline the capacity to lead and to shape world views. For him, like for 
other ancient rhetoricians, the perfect orator should have been not only a virtuous man but 
also the ruler of the state. 

By this account and as a prominent member of the Constantinopolitan scholarly circle, 
the emperor emerges as one of the individuals responsible for challenging the cultural 
domination of panegyric. He was more interested in rhetoric's potential for beneficial results 
and less in its power to convey personal interests. Accordingly, his political writings seem to 
have been designed to end political turmoils and to harmonize individual and collective 
interests. By contrast to the court orators' project, often driven and designed by personal 
ambition, I would suggest that Manuel's project sought to compensate for the lack of previous 
enlightened statesmanship and participatory citizenship in the aftermath of the conflicts with 
the Ottomans. Departing from the scholars' program, Manuel linked rhetoric to the 
articulation of wise governance and civic conscience. Clearly each program sought to fulfill a 
special need: whereas the orators' program conceived rhetoric as key to social survival and 
political prominence, Manuel's turned it into an expression of and a guide to salvation of the 
Byzantine state. This logocentric assumption aimed at spelling out what one should do once in 
power. Thus, it can be concluded that, if for the late Byzantine court rhetoricians rhetoric 
represented a question of formal address, for Manuel, who included rhetorical training in his 
moral system, it represented rather an instrument of coercing mores. In his texts, rhetoric 
moved further from issues of praise and closer to the political present since, for him, rhetoric's 


mission was to specify common goals and to articulate visions widely acceptable." 


9.4.2. Emperor-preacher 
The attempts to convey political messages of ideological renewal by means of public oratory 


were not confined to texts specifically designed for this purpose. Manuel's liturgical and 


"5 The correlation between power, ethics, and the rhetorical education in the Hellenistic and the Roman world 
has been convincingly investigated by T. Morgan on the basis of Egyptian papyri and the theoretical texts of 
authors like Cicero, Quintilian, or Plutarch, Literate Education in the Hellenistic and the Roman Worlds, Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1998, 146-150, 228, and 267. 

Ur Such a process was certainly not unique for the Palaiologan period as it is observable in the texts of other 
early Palaiologan authors like Thomas Magistros or Maximos Planoudes. 
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homiletic writings also had political connotations and were intended to advertise his authority. 
This little known and hitherto unexplored aspect of his literary activity mirrors his concern for 
the growing influence of ecclesiastics and for their attacks against imperial authority. The 
prayers and the four homilies often reveal Manuel's political attitudes and, at the same time, 
allude to historical events. The so-called Prayer for the Holy Mother of God for help in the present 
circumstances (Kávwv napakAntixos eis thv vnepayíxv ruv Agonotwav Oeotókov Grën Tu võv 
nepiotráoswv) specifically addressed an event in the history of early-fifteenth century 
Constantinople, namely the siege of the City in 1411 by the Ottomans. Here, the author prays 
for the Theotokos to bring help in defending the City against the Turkish invaders: 


We, the entire gathering of the faithful,/Call on our Mother/ Of the supreme ruler, 
God./ Deliver your people from misfortunes/ And give to your city the victory 
against the enemies./ You can see, Virgin, there is another enemy,/ Who is 
attacking forcefully/ This possession of yours./ As you have previously destroyed 
the father of this one <i.e. Bayezid, 1402>,/ Make this one here and his army 
disappear. “Anaoa tá£ig xai rAukía riot v/ tH untpi Dorjoouev/ tod mavtdvaKtoc 
Deoü/ tov Aadv oou pvov ovupopõv/ Kai trv víknv Kat’ £x0pGv Sidov tH nós 
oov./ ‘Opa, napBEve, Xaydvov čov &x0póv/ devas Emiketuevov/ tH xArpo tHdE 
tQ oG'/ WC Tpotod tóv qóoavta avtdv,/ to0tóv te xai toùç avtod ğĞpõnv 
apavicov."”” 


"8 Manuel's four preserved homilies’” place the emperor 


Apart from the liturgical prayers, 
among other authors of sermons like Demetrios Chrysoloras or ecclesiastics like Gabriel of 
Thessalonike and Makarios Makres. Although several cases of Byzantine emperors-homilists 
(Leo VI, Constantine VII Porphyrogenetos, Manuel I Komnenos) can be identified, Manuel's 
case remains singular for the Palaiologan period. In these homiletic texts written in a high 
style for an educated audience, he explicitly made use of his religious education for the 
purpose of developing his notion of the imperial idea. His homilies call for God's protection of 
the chosen emperor and his people. At the same time, Manuel appears to have consciously 
conceived for himself the role of a responsible guide for the people's spiritual life. In doing 
so, on the one hand he appears to have followed Theodore Balsamon's twelfth century 


formulation of imperial ideology which prescribed the emperor's right to enter the sanctuary 


of the church whenever he wished to deliver sermons, to bless and cense with a candelabrum 


Kanon paraklétikos, 1-10. 

"* Including here the Ee éo€iwríi (Morning Prayer), in PG 156, 564-576. 

1 On the Dormition of the Theotokos (ed. M. Jugie), On the Nativity of Christ (Vat. gr. 1619), On Saint John the Baptist 
(Vat. gr. 1619), and On Saint Mary of Egypt. See Unit II. 

12 M. Jugie, Manuel Palaeologus. Ad Deiparam, Patrologia Orientalis, 16, 586-587. 

Cf. Foundations, 31- to uv dei ta BeAcío TV yeipóvov éxMéyscQot O£00. 
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(tpikrjpiov) which bishops used during church services." On the other hand, the homilies 
echoed the ancient representations of emperors as priests. Previously, Theodore Balsamon 
quoted a passage from Flavius Josephus in which the Roman emperor Tiberius styled himself 
“most exalted bishop" (apxiepevds uéyiovoc), a Greek rendition of the pagan title pontifex 
maximus. Similarly, Manuel echoed Eusebios' notion of Christian emperor-teacher (didaskalos) 
acquainted with the divine mysteries by virtue of being God's 'image' on earth.” Thus, by 
composing and delivering homilies, Manuel appears to have imitated Constantine the Great, 
the first emperor to have done so. Moreover, like in the homilies of another emperor, Leo VI 


(866-912),7* the sacerdotal character of the Byzantine imperial office inspired by the royal 


models of the Old Testament, David and Solomon, is present.” 


The four homilies drew on specific religious subjects and, according to some of their 
preambles, were performed on particular occasions such as religious feasts of different saints 
or, as in the case of the Homily on the Dormition of the Theotokos, upon the occasion of the 
recovery from an illness."* Although very little information regarding their contexts of 
production survives, it is possible that they may have been performed in the imperial palace, 
as for instance, Joseph Bryennios' sermons. They display not only the emperor's knowledge of 
the intricate doctrinal issues as the Oration on the Theotokos” but also his vision of a life of 
ascetic practice as the Oration on Saint John the Baptist."? Thus, to some extent, the imperial 


homilies shared several of the concerns present in the ecclesiastics' writings. And yet, the 


22 Canon 69 of the Quinisext Ecumenical Council in Rhalles-Potles eds., Xóvrayue tov Dein Kai iep@v kavóvov, 
Athens, 1852-1859. vol.2 commentary on canon 69 of the Quinisext Council permiting the emperor's entry 
into the sanctuary of the church. A century later, the argument is repeated verbatim by Demetrios 
Chomatenos. On Balsamon's understanding of ^ customary law, see D. Simon “Balsamon zum 
Gewohnheitsrecht" in W. Aerts ed, SCHOLIA. Studia ad criticam interpretationemque textuum Graecorum et ad 
historiam Iuris Graeco-Romani pertinentia viro doctissimo D. Holwerda oblata, Groningen, 1985, 119-33. 

123 Eusebius, Life of Constantine, I, 5: "he cleansed humanity of the godless multitude, and set him up as a teacher 
of true devotion to himself for all nations, testifying with a loud voice for all to hear, that they should know 
the God who is, and turn from the error of those who do not exist at all," A. Cameron and S. G. Hall, Eusebius. 
Life of Constantine, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1999, 69. See also H.-G. Beck, Das byzantinische Jahrtausend, Münich: 
Beck, 1978, 130 with reference to the passages of Eusebios in J.M. Sansterre, "Eusébe de Césarée et la 
naissance de la theorie 'cesaropapiste',” B 42 (1972): 131-195, 532-593. 

124 T, Antonopoulou, Leonis VI Sapientis Imperatoris Byzantini Homiliae, Corpus Christianorum, Series Graeca; 63, 
Turnhout: Brepols, 2008. On the links to Constantine I consciously drawn by Basil I and his grandson, 
Constantine VII, see Dagron, Emperor and priest, 206-208. Cf. T. Antonopoulou, The Homilies of Leo VI, Leiden: 
Brill, 72-79. 

"5 Cf, Homily on St. John the Baptist, Vat.gr. 1619 fol. 47r: xai Ste vaü0'oUtoc Exel, ónóypeo návrec éouév, TH tod 
Geo EnduEVOI vóuo, Kal flyeuóvi XPWUEVOL TH Degré Aavid, à Mav énynoav oi to rop Geo, 

126 For instance, the Homily on the Theotokos was occasioned by the emperor's recovery from an illness. See 
Manuel, Homily on the Theotokos, 543. 

77 Manuel, Homily on the Theotokos, VII. 

28 MEvYWV HEV TAG TAEIG kai tà EV avrai rjoéa Honep KAAS TIC THY épunyíav Kai tà Ev xaótr Aumotvrg, Éxov 
Tr Épruov MOAtv Kal &vti natpíðoç avtrV &onatóuevoc, On St. John the Baptist, Vat. gr. 1619, f. 51, 21-27. 
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emperor also took the opportunity to integrate elements of his own imperial idea into these 
publicly delivered sermons. In the introductory part of the Homily on St. John the Baptist the 
emperor depicted himself as the bridegroom (vóuqioc) of the Church and also, mentioned that 
his son and co-emperor was present at the public deliverance of the sermon: 

Vat. gr. 1619, fol. 47r: and now in the presence of the beloved emperor, the 

bridegroom of the church, and of this co-emperor. xai viv napiotapévw TH qo 

Kal Boost, tH tç ExKANOtas vuugío, [...] Kal ovufaciAevovri voto. 
This connection between Manuel's homiletics and his son the co-emperor is further 
underlined by the fact that the sixth of the seven Orations was actually reproduced verbatim 
with few differences from the Homily on Saint Mary of Egypt.” 

If occasionally he shows the humility required for the speaker in such circumstances,? 
most often he states that his power derives ultimately from God, who allowed him to govern 
his people. This notion, central to imperial propaganda, surfaces especially in the unedited 
Homily on the Nativity of Christ in Vat. gr. 1619.?! 

Thus, despite being circumscribed to limited topics and occasions of performance, the 
homilies appear to have played a role in shaping his imperial image. Certainly, as his ability in 
dealing with theological matters has been demonstrated in other texts (The Dialogs with a 
Muslim and The Treatise on the Procession of the Holy Spirit), through his Homilies he could reach 
out to a wider public and gain acknowledgment of his authority in matters of faith. At the same 
time, contrary to the ideology promoted by contemporary ecclesiastics, which emphasized the 
distinction between the patriarch's spiritual power and the dispensable state of the emperor, 
Manuel's homilies and liturgical texts favored the opposite idea. Thus, it can be contended that 
the homiletic and liturgical writings served political purposes because they conveyed a certain 
ideological message, namely that obedience to religion is inseparably connected with 
subjection to the emperor. 

Eventually, it can be said that Manuel used homiletics for his political goals at least on a 
secondary level. By writing the homilies Manuel considered that it was appropriate to 
illustrate his belief in the sanctified imperial power. The edifying accents of a homily together 


with its delivery in church by the emperor in person would have persuaded the people about 


'5 On the differences between the two texts see E. Kaltsogianni, "Zur Entstehung der Rede des Manuel II. 
Palaiologos auf die Heilige Maria von Agypten [BHG 1044c],” Parekbolai. An Electronic Journal for Byzantine 
Literature, vol. 1, 2011, 37-59. 

130 M, Cunningham ed., Preacher and Audience. Studies in Early Christian and Byzantine Homiletics, Leiden: Brill, 1998, 
7-19. 

81 Vat. gr. 1619 fol 30r-v: návta yàp 0£ó0&v riuiv. 
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the prevalence of such a concept. 


Conclusions: imperial ideology and style of government 


All these facets of the imperial representation which can be ascribed to different periods of the 
emperor's reign have in common Manuel's literary preoccupations. In the previous unit of my 
dissertation, from the Dialog on marriage to the Funeral oration for Theodore, I have tried to record 
shifting authorial voices which the emperor used in addressing political issues specific to late 
Byzantium: deliberative, didactic, and narrative. They supplement each other rather than 
exclude one another. From a view of polemical political discourse in the Dialog on marriage, I 
moved to a model of education and the emperor's relation with other factors of political 
decision making. From questioning the dynastic order (in the Dialog), I moved to attempts to 
reinforce political order through a different kind of political discourse (Funeral oration). They 
reveal not only the emperor's standpoints in his attempts to answer publicly political 
challenges but also the existence of an imperial long-term project establishing a system of 
effective political communication. This project involved subsequent stages with changing 
approaches determined by the confrontation between his outlook and the ideas of other 
groups of individuals. In the first stage, the emperor appeared to have strengthened his 
connections with the literati and frequently chaired theatra. The letters and the dialogic mode 
of his text on marriage point to the fact that during the last decade of the fourteenth century 
the emperor did not have at his disposal too many possibilities of circulating his political 
messages except for the rather informal meetings in the framework of theatra. In this 
particular period (1391-1399) the theatra seem to have resembled literary salons where debates 
took place and Manuel could concomitantly assume the role of a court leader and of a patotwp 
TOV pytopwv.'” In a second stage, which chronologically coincides with the years following 
the emperor's return from the West, rhetorical productions became much more numerous. 
Following a post-1402 trend, like other court rhetoricians, Manuel celebrated the defeat of the 
Ottomans as a divine omen. But, if the Ottoman threat was temporarily deflected, Byzantium 
still had to live through a period of dual rule with John VII in Thessalonike holding the titles of 
basileus and autokrator. Both Manuel and John VII had sons who had the right to inherit their 
fathers' rule. At this moment, Manuel was quick to act: not only appointed he his son as co- 


emperor, but he also made known his chosen successor by specifically addressing two texts to 


32 See ch. 2. 
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his son, the Foundations and the Orations. There, using a didactic stance, he presented himself as 
his son's teacher in matters of ethics and political action, offering also a systematic 
introduction into major philosophical themes. In parallel to these texts, he used the 
opportunity of his brother's commemoration in Mistra to operate a sharp modification within 
the genre of his epitaphios and make sure that by using a fully-fledged narrative voice in 
describing Theodore's achievements, he presented himself as defender of Morea. The generic 
transformations in the Funeral oration, reflected in the large-scale use of narrative point to his 
utmost intention to employ his rhetorical skills for political purposes. 

The emperor's efforts to adapt his own imperial representation to the realities and 
react in texts publicly performed continued through his reign. After 1411, he constantly 
delivered prayers and sermons which alongside his previous theological and liturgical writings 
suggest that he intended to assume a more influential position within the Church. This move 
can be interpreted as an act whereby the emperor sought to appease if not to counteract the 
anti-imperial position adopted by the ecclesiastics in their discourse. Thus, although at times, 
his politico-didactic texts concerned with issues of authority seem to acknowledge the limits of 
his political authority, the emphasis on rhetorical training legitimized and authorized a 
different type of ruler, yet still a ruler. 

When describing Manuel's style of government, scholars have often quoted Sphrantzes' 
statement attributed to Manuel, according to which in times of crisis, an emperor was 
supposed to act rather as a manager (oikonomos) of political and economic affairs: 


My son, the Emperor, seems to himself to be a suitable emperor-but not for the 
present day. For he <John VIII» has large views and ideas and such as the times 
demanded in the heyday of the prosperity of his ancestors. But nowadays, as things 
are going with us, our empire needs not an emperor, but an administrator. I am 
afraid that the decline of this house may come from his poems and arguments, for I 
have noted his propensities and what he thought to achieve with Mustafa, and I 
have seen also the result of his danger in what danger they have brought us.” 


Certainly, as J. Barker argued more than forty years ago in his extensive monograph, the 
emperor's vast political experience cannot be overlooked when judging his ideological outlook. 
Manuel was a basileus-oikonomos inasmuch as he was an empereur-hagiographe who collected and 
used relics for diplomatic purposes," or an empereur et prêtre as his homiletic and liturgical 


73 Sphrantzes' words were echoed by Manuel himself in the Foundations, 59: Xpr| yàp r&vvag &pxovvac yañńvnv 

Taig AVTOV tuyo kai rpovoeiv xai oikovoueiv. XElUMva HEV yàp végog Endyel, yañńvnv 6€ aiðpía notet. 

Sphrantzes, Memoirs, 58-60. 

135 On the emperor's involvement in economic activities such as trade or tax collection, pursuits which 
sometimes overlapped with the aristocracy's interests, see K.-P. Matschke, "Kaiser oder Verwalter? Die 
Wirtschaftspolitik Manuels zwischen 1403 und 1422 und ihre Effekte," in Die Schlacht bei Ankara und das 
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texts indicate. Yet, the above analysis showed that, when considering his style of government, 
the role of rhetoric in his rule cannot be overlooked.’ His prolific literary activity indicates 
that he also wished to add a further dimension to his rulership and to reinvent himself as a 
rhetorician, both similar to other active fellow authors and to a teacher-instructor of his son 
and of his subjects. On the one hand, these texts served purposes of self-promotion through 
self presentation since, with very few instances of public display remaining, literary culture 
became an instrument of self-fashioning and one of the very few means of political 
propaganda. In the absence of a more substantial body of court rhetoricians the emperor 
undertook the role of a social-political commentator on the state situation and accordingly put 
forward a personal discourse on imperial authority. His interest and skill in staging and 
publicizing himself and his policies are well documented and I have provided examples to 
suggest how deep his involvement with this practice went. The Foundations and the Orations 
were not only tools of social control through direct advice but they also advertised Manuel's 
dominant position in relation with the other acknowledged basileus and autokrator John VII, 
while the Funeral oration made clear that the emperor still had authority in the Peloponnese. 

On the other hand, overall, the use of different authorial voices reflecting different 
rhetorical approaches - deliberative, narrative, didactic - combined with his priestly stance 
suggests that the emperor sought to attain a kind of social harmony. In his highly elaborated 
rhetorical texts Manuel appears to promote the idea of a seductive authority which would 
preserve most imperial prerogatives while admitting the growing influence of other groups. 
This aestheticized version of empire helped him identify a middle path between political 
groups in conflict and dissipate the tensions among different interest groups such as the 
hardcore Orthodox and the Latinophiles. In writing these texts Manuel seems to have sought 


to exercise a form of non-coercive social control achieved through agreement rather than 


Schicksal von Byzanz, Weimar: Bóhlaus, 1981, 220-235. In 1407 (23 October) Manuel sent several pieces of relics 
to king Martin V of Aragon (1395-1410), after consultations with the patriarch and other Constantinopolitan 
nobles: de columna in qua ligatus fuit Salvator Noster; de lapide super quem Petrus incumbens, post ternam Christi 
negacionem, amarissime flevit; de lapide in quo, post deposicionem a cruce ut ungerent, positus fuerat humani generis 
Liberator, ac eciam de craticula super quam Sanctus Laurencius fuit assatu. C. Marinesco, "Manuel II Paleologue et 
les rois d'Aragon. Commentaire sur quatre lettres inedites en latin, expediees par la chancellerie byzantin,” 
Bulletin de la section historique de l'Academie Roumaine 9 (1924): 199. On his so-called relic diplomacy see Barker, 
Manuel II. Relics remained an important diplomatic tool even later on and it was used by Theodore II 
Palaiologos and John VIII Palaiologos, Th. Ganchou, “Géorgios Scholarios, 'secretaire' du patriarche unioniste 
Gregorios III Mammas? Le mystère résolu,” in Le patriarcat oecuménique de Constantinople aux XIVe-XVIe siècles: 
Rupture et continuité, Paris: Centre d'études byzantines, neo-helleniques et sud-est européennes, 2007, 117-194. 

5$ Already J. Chrysostomides pointed to the significance of Manuel's reflective nature combined with his pragmatic 
and empirical knowledge when developing his political conception. J. Chrysostomides, "Introduction," in Funeral 
oration, 12. 
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through direct and material coercion. 

Furthermore, to a large extent Manuel's texts analyzed in this dissertation revert the 
representation of an emperor preoccupied exclusively by the political aspects of his position, a 
kind of representation cultivated especially during his father's reign. He also subverted the 
image of the philosopher-king by substituting the philosophical preparation to rhetorical 
education focusing on providing a pleasurable experience to the readers/listeners. In the 
Foundations and the Orations the image of the philosopher created by constant reference to 
concepts and themes drawn especially from Aristotle's writings was reinforced by that of a 


Christian preacher and of a didaskalos, teaching his son the right behavior. 
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Conclusions of the unit 


Let us now summarize and conclude this last section of the present dissertation. My aims here 
have been to provide a mapping of certain political discourses current during Manuel II's reign 
and to identify the different approaches to the emperor's authority in the texts of the 
ecclesiastics, the imperial rhetoricians, and the emperor himself. The comparison between the 
statements inserted into the discourse used by each group and by Manuel himself points to 
numerous similarities as well as differences. Regarding the growing concerns with the 
economic and social situation, it is noticeable that the ecclesiastics and the court rhetoricians 
shared largely similar opinions. They identified the members of the higher echelons of the 
social elites, businessmen and aristocrats, as responsible for the endemic poverty in 
Constantinople or in Thessalonike. As for the emperor's texts, however, they do not display a 
similar interest in social and economic issues. The attitude to the enemies and the potential 
allies of Byzantium differed from a group to another: while the ecclesiastics claimed that the 
Byzantines should defend themselves alone, the emperor and the rhetoricians favored the idea 
of an alliance with the Latins. In addition, Manuel suggested that other neighboring peoples, 
like the Illyrians, the Mysoi, and the Triballoi, could provide help. For these peoples, he did not 
use the term barbaroi, thus echoing the provisions of the Treaty of Gallipoli in 1403 which 
assigned to the Byzantines a place in an alliance with other regional Christian peoples. 
Therefore he downplayed the Byzantine uniqueness, occasionally pointing only to their 
Romanness, a notion also used largely by court rhetoricians. Moreover, in both Manuel's and the 
rhetoricians' texts the tendency was to use a territorially delimited and national matpic. On the 
contrary, the ecclesiastics tended to use the notion of natpic with the universalist connotations 
of a community of the Orthodox (yévog tæv ópðoðóčwv).! Finally, the attitude to imperial 
authority was particularly radical in the texts of most of the ecclesiastics who denied the 
emperor the claims to universal and absolute power. The stricter Orthodox clergymen 
envisaged a political entity where the emperor's authority was limited and could be censured 
by the Church. On the other hand, the rhetoricians cultivated a representation of imperial 
authority which relied on the tenets current in the Byzantine courtly propaganda. In 


particular, they equally praised the military successes of the emperor as well as his literary 


1 See also the analysis of A. Kioussopoulou, Baothevc rj oikovóuoç, 204-206. 
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preoccupations. Often they described the emperor as teacher-didaskalos. In fact, this feature was 
one of the core elements of Manuel's construction of imperial authority since he assiduously 
cultivated his rhetorical skills. In his texts he assumed a didactic stance in order to assert that 
his first-born son, John VIII, was to be his successor. In other texts like the Dialog on marriage or 
the Funeral oration he reacted to political challenges of the day, and in his homiletic and 
liturgical texts he envisioned the role of a priest thus signaling his opposition to the 
ecclesiastics' claims of Church preeminence. 

Viewed from a historical perspective, these broad discursive themes indicate a conflict 
ongoing in the last decades of the Byzantine Empire, between the Church, on the one hand, 
and the emperor, on the other hand, who relied on the support of aristocracy whose interests 
were reflected by the rhetoricians' texts. Yet, even if the emperor's political discourse had 
more affinities with the rhetoricians' discourse, Manuel's texts put forward a clearly distinct 
alternative. He realized that he needed bureaucrats and the propaganda of the court 
rhetoricians for strengthening the authority of the imperial administration particularly 
against the ecclesiastics' claims. Nevertheless, the analysis of his texts indicated that he 
certainly also wished to avoid becoming too circumscribed by the practices and precedents 
that accompanied government. It is probably for this reason that one should understand why 
he sometimes rebuked his friend, Demetrios Chryoloras, for having praised him excessively. 

Manuel thus appears as a political thinker preoccupied by the interstices of the 
imperial office. His main concern was the promotion of a new imperial ethos and at the same 
time adaptation to the new social realities in which the Byzantine emperor represented little 
more than a group leader. Often his voice engaged with the collective imagination of his 
audience: while being connected to a timeless history and experience, it echoed the emperor's 


personal experiences. 
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Conclusions 


The aim of this dissertation was to examine the political messages conveyed in several 
rhetorical texts by Emperor Manuel II and determine the strategies whereby the emperor as 
author outlined a specific political discourse. This discourse was meant to offer a renewed 
version of late Byzantine imperial ideology. Until now, students of Manuel UU s writings 
investigated his texts for evidence regarding the political and institutional history of the last 
decades of Byzantine history. This kind of information surfaces especially in his letters and in 
the Funeral oration on his Brother Theodore. Yet, other rhetorical texts of his, which were written 
in a highly elaborate language and lacked concrete data concerning events, situations, or 
individuals, have previously been largely overlooked if not dismissed as obscure and useless for 
historical research. Nevertheless, at a closer scrutiny, they present a different set of data which 
pertain to the discursive construction of imperial representations at a time of significant 
economic, social, and political transformations. These hitherto unstudied pieces of evidence 
allow us to get a better sense of the emperor's style of government and of the ideological 
assumptions underlying his actions. 

The point of departure for my investigation was the observation that these imperial 
writings, despite occasionally being couched in fairly conventional terms, reflect the relations 
which the emperor sought to negotiate and establish with other contemporary power brokers. 
Viewed against the backdrop of other similar contemporary writings, Manuel's political texts 
can answer a number of questions with regard to the history of late Byzantium: what did the 
emperor stand for in those years? What was his style of government? What were the means 
envisaged for saving the state from impending destruction? They reflected the emperor's 
concerns vis-a-vis ongoing issues and conflicts with effects on the institutional framework, or 
issues such as imperial succession, the exertion of central authority in provinces isolated from 
Constantinople, or the necessity to establish a balanced system of alliances with other regional 
influential actors. Owing to the significance of such events occurring during the final decades 
of Byzantine history, in the first chapter of my dissertation, I considered necessary to offer a 
survey of the major social and political shifts in Byzantium. There I documented the 
emergence of a new class of entrepreneurial aristocracy with tight connections in both the old 


landowning Byzantine families as well as in the commercial groups of Italian merchants. In 
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doing so, I relied on the recent studies of the Byzantine social groups by scholars like K.-P. 
Matschke, Th. Ganchou, or A. Kioussopoulou who investigated the activities, the origins, and 
the connections of various individuals. Based on this preliminary discussion, the picture of late 
fourteenth and early fifteenth century Byzantine political history is further outlined by a 
presentation of four different instances of challenge to imperial authority: the ecclesiastics' 
claims to preeminence in both spiritual and worldly matters, which triggered the emperor's 
more energetic involvement in Church affairs; the attempts to overthrow Manuel II made by 
John VII, the inheritor of Andronikos IV, the first-born son of Emperor John V, attempts which 
were ultimately thwarted by the implementation of a regime of dual rule, with John VII 
receiving the titles of basileus and autokrator in Thessalonike (1403-1408); the demands for 
autonomy and independent external policies exerted by the archontes from the Peloponnese 
that in the end called for Manuel's direct involvement in the affairs of the peninsula; and 
finally, the threats with extinction of the Byzantines coming from the Ottomans. 

In the second chapter of the first unit of my dissertation I dealt with the profile of the 
group of literati the emperor gathered at his court. I noticed that the emperor maintained a 
strong relationship with them as attested by the intense exchange of letters taking place 
between him and them. After a presentation of the performances of literary writings taking 
place in the framework of the so-called theatra I focused on the major groups of the literati 
active in Constantinople: on the one hand, there were those oriented towards closer 
connections with the Latin West like Demetrios Kydones, Manuel Kalekas, Manuel Chrysoloras, 
Demetrios Skaranos, or Maximos Chrysoberges. They partook in common intellectual projects 
such as the translation into Greek of the Dominican liturgy as well as in coordinated diplomatic 
pursuits like the attempt to regain from Venice the properties and assets of John Laskaris 
Kalopheros. On the other hand, the written sources present us the image of another group of 
individuals who upheld strict Orthodox views, a group which includes Patriarch Euthymios II, 
Joseph Bryennios, Theodore Potamios, or Makarios Makres. As indicated by their 
correspondence and manuscript evidence, they were connected by numerous intense 
intellectual exchanges. Apart from these two groups we find other individuals who were 
associated with the emperor on account of their common literary preoccupations: Demetrios 
Chrysoloras, John Chortasmenos, or Isidore the future Cardinal of Kiev. 

In the second unit of my dissertation I turned to the emperor's political texts composed 
during his reign: the Dialog with the empress mother on marriage (1396), The Foundations of imperial 


conduct (1406), The seven ethico-political orations (1408), and the Funeral oration for his brother 
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Theodore, Despot of Morea (1411). After a survey of the late Palaiologan literary landscape and of 
the emperor's substantial oeuvre comprising theological, liturgical and political writings, I 
proceeded to a close reading of each of these texts and used notions drawn from both modern 
literary theory as well as from ancient rhetorical handbooks. This double perspective enabled 
me to analyze more in depth categories such as genre and authorial voice which in turn 
support a better understanding of the topics approached in these writings and of their 
functions in the given contexts. In addition, in this section I tried to place the production of 
these texts in their historical and literary contexts. 

Building on the investigation of the underlying socio-political developments and of the 
authorial rhetorical strategies, in the third unit, I dealt with the ideological claims that shaped 
the different approaches to the nature and exercise of political authority in the late fourteenth 
and early fifteenth centuries. I proceeded from the observation that in late Byzantium, as 
everywhere else, different social groups adhered to aims that suited their interests. As a result, 
the late Byzantine political sphere presents the picture of an arena where different political 
discourses sometimes competed and sometimes intersected with each other. In the first two 
chapters of the unit I focused on the discourses put forward by the two groups of authors with 
which the emperor interacted most: the ecclesiastics, defined as members of the Church 
hierarchy, and the court rhetoricians. In the last chapter, I discussed the differences in the 
emperor's discursive representation of imperial authority. In order to identify the differences 
but also the common genealogies of these three competing discourses I dealt with four major 
themes of discourse shared by all authors of the later Byzantine periods: the cleavages between 
different segments of society and particularly between the emerging entrepreneurs and the 
impoverished citizens of Constantinople and Thessalonike; the approach to the question of 
Byzantium's alliances; the formulation of Byzantine individuality either in cultural terms as 
identification with Hellenism, or in religious terms as Orthodox, or within a political 
framework as Roman; and the conceptualization of the idea of imperial rule. Eventually, I 
looked at the major features of Manuel's style of government as reflected in the discourse he 
put forward in his political texts in addition to other liturgical writings such as prayers and 
homilies. 

The most important findings of my dissertation I consider the following. With regard to 
the late Byzantine political practices, it is noticeable a process of change within the basis for 
decision making by the inclusion of individuals with a variety of social backgrounds: 


aristocrats, businessmen, ecclesiastics, and at times Latins (Marshal Boucicaut, Gattilusio). 
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Frequently some of these opposed the emperor as it became clear from the support they 
offered to John VII or to the Ottoman forces. This change occurred both under the influence of 
the entrepreneurial aristocracy a class which resulted from the alliance between the mesoi and 
the old aristocracy, as well as of the population which was increasingly referred to as taking 
part in public gatherings meant to decide on the affairs of the state. In addition to these 
changes in the social elites and the institutional framework, the challenges to imperial 
authority coming especially from the ecclesiastics and from the supporters of his brother's, 
Andronikos IV lineage, forced the emperor to find other supporters at the Constantinopolitan 
court. As a result, his strategy to reassert control over the centrifugal forces in the empire 
involved his action at two levels: on the one hand, the emperor seemingly strove to balance the 
influence of different factions, and, on the other hand, Manuel also proved to be interested in 
conveying his political messages to as wide an audience as possible. He attempted to create a 
kind of parallel court, populated not by traditional court-officials, but by literati. He thus 
managed to preside over this court without being contested and, subsequently, he could use 
this milieu in order to validate and disseminate his own political views. 

The examination of the emperor's group of literati led me to conclude that the network 
of the scholars in Manuel's entourage served various purposes. At a basic level, some of these 
literati like John Chortasmenos used this network to obtain material benefits for themselves 
and for their families. The network was also used for the cooperation amongst scholars as the 
manuscript evidence indicates. It appears that often authors commented on each other's texts 
including the emperor himself. Manuel also actively engaged his literary friends in his political 
activities, as the example of Manuel Chrysoloras, teacher of Greek in Florence and later the 
emperor's envoy to the West, shows. A significant outcome of the scrutiny of the emperor's 
literary court pertains to the modality in which the emperor used the scholarly circle as a 
platform to advertise an image of his authority. In the absence of an officially appointed 
Hatotwp tæv prtópov the emperor himself acted as such an official court orator. Especially 
before 1403, theatra offered the opportunity for the emperor to broadcast his literary skills. 
With the temporary normalization of the situation after the Battle of Ankara the emperor 
could rely on several members of this network, such as Demetrios Chrysoloras, Manuel 
Chrysoloras, Makarios Makres, and John Chortasmenos, to write panegyrics or pieces of public 
oratory which extolled his military and political merits in pacifying the state. Furthermore, the 
importance of the emperor as a major patron of letters and promoter of literary activities in 


the late fourteenth century appears even more clearly through a comparison with other 
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contemporary similar sponsors. Owing to the decline in economic resources, the activities of 
patrons like Cristoforo Garatone, an Italian humanist and student of Guarino of Verona, proved 
rather limited in scope. On the contrary, it seems that Manuel II not only was active in literary 
circles but he also sponsored a workshop for copying manuscripts. 

The analysis of the emperor's political texts reveals that all four of the emperor's 
political compositions were conceived and transmitted as different ways of expressing moral 
and political advice: deliberative (Dialog on marriage), “gnomic” (Foundations), based on diatribe 
(Orations), and narrative (Funeral oration). In the Dialog on marriage which draws on both orality 
and sophisticated rhetorical theories of topics, praise for decisive action or for political design 
was replaced with a deliberative stance. In the Foundations, by combining the categories of 
father and teacher into one authorial voice, the emperor played with his needs as a father, on 
the one hand, and the service to the prince elect, on the other hand. This strategy had the 
advantage of creating a migrating voice between paternal intimacy and court solemnity. Using 
multiple voices as well as several generic strands (centuria, hypothekai, gnomic literature, 
“princely mirrors”) the author operated a multifaceted and stronger self-authorization. 
Tightly connected by the same intent to provide an educational model for his son, John VIII, 
are the seven Orations, the text that in most manuscripts follows the Foundations and was 
connected to it. Here, the author organized the material of his seven texts with different topics 
in the manner of a diatribe, a form of speech popular in antiquity and defined as a group of 
lectures or orations on a moral theme characterized by vividness and immediacy in language. 
Thus it appears that the seven Orations were intended as something different from a series of 
seven orations unconnected among themselves. Noticeably, the apparent indetermination of 
this collection of different types of logoi allowed for a greater freedom in the use of 
philosophical or theological themes. As a result of the configuration of the Orations, the 
educational message is constructed through an accumulation of arguments and 
representations which culminate in the admonition addressed to John to regard humility 
(tametvo@poovvn) as the highest imperial virtue. In the last text here analyzed, the Funeral 
oration on his brother Theodore, Manuel appears to have emulated both the traditions of 
panegyric oration and of epic/chronicle. The subject matter, the praise for his brother, is 
treated in the form of an historical account and the author offers a wealth of details about the 
events he recounts. With regard to the construction of the authorial voice, I argued that the 
author weaves into his narrative three different plots: one following Theodore's deeds in the 


Peloponnese, one about the emperor-author himself who presented his actions as decisive in 
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the pacification of the region, and one about the history of Morea. 

In all these four texts, the elaborate construction of political advice is reflected in their 
deliberative contents, the ethos which the emperor strove to construct, and, not least, by their 
inclusion in a single codex, the Vindob. phil. gr. 98, dedicated to John VIII and part of a series of 
four manuscripts which comprised most of the emperor's literary texts. From this viewpoint, it 
can be suggested that the texts were conceived as elements in a comprehensive didactic 
project envisaged by the emperor Manuel II. In addition, the author often subverted the 
common tenets of the imperial representation and presented himself as a “defeated” 
interlocutor in the debate of the Dialog, as a teacher-rhetorician of his son in the Foundations 
and the Orations, or as his brother's helper in the Funeral oration. Furthermore, noticeably, the 
emperor constantly suggested and explicitly stated that rhetoric and the ability to speak in a 
persuasive manner were correlates of power. In light of these observations, his strategy to 
configure a strong authorial voice can be interpreted as an attempt to persuade by means of a 
kind of dual authority: both as political power that strove to accommodate other power 
brokers and as oratorical virtue. 

The analysis of political discourses in late Byzantium reveals several important 
developments. Concerning the ecclesiastics' discourse it emerges that the members of the high 
ranking hierarchy like Symeon of Thessalonike or Joseph Bryennios adopted a radical position 
concerning their wealthy contemporaries, whom they rebuked for the widening gap between 
the different social classes and for not participating in the defense of the City. Their discourse 
acquired even more radical hues regarding the authority of the emperor in the question of the 
patriarch's appointment. If the roots of this radicalization of the ecclesiastics' discourse, most 
evident in the treatises of Makarios of Ankara, can be traced back to the early Palaiologan 
period, its echoes are to be found in the texts of later Church officials like Sylvester Syropoulos 
and Mark Eugenikos as well. 

Unlike the ecclesiastics, the imperial rhetoricians continued to support the idea of the 
omnipotence of imperial power in Byzantium. Even George Gemistos Plethon, who preached 
extreme political reforms that entailed the return to the values of ancient Sparta, agreed upon 
the appropriateness of a monarchical rule. In their panegyrics, they praised extensively the 
emperor's deeds, his dynastic lineage and direct successor, John VIII. Among the usual virtues 
identifiable in panegyrical texts, they often described the emperor as a skilled rhetorician and 
teacher not only for his son but also for his people. Furthermore, unlike the ecclesiastics who 


preached a kind of Orthodox utopia, they emphasized the Byzantines' specificity reflected in 
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their Romannes. 

A slightly different picture with regard to the emperor's political authority emerged 
from the analysis of the emperor's discursive representation of imperial authority. He 
reworked the ancient representation of a philosopher-king in the form of a rhetorician-king 
and put forward a personal version of the hierarchical system of kingly virtues with humility 
(tametvo@poovvn) on top. He often pictured himself in guise of a didaskalos not only of his son 
to whom he addressed his texts but also of his subjects as he suggested in his very short 
Oration to the Subjects. Furthermore, his preaching activity probably indicated a tendency to 
absorb into his office the function specific to the Church's spiritual authority. 

The analysis of the three competing political discourses reveals the antagonisms 
emerging in the last decades of the Byzantine Empire, between on the one hand, the Church, 
and, on the other hand, the emperor. By contrast to the orators' project, often driven by 
personal aspirations, Manuel's project seemingly sought to compensate for the lack of previous 
enlightened statesmanship and participatory citizenship, in the aftermath of the conflicts with 
the Ottomans. Unlike the court rhetoricians, Manuel's discourse of imperial authority linked 
rhetoric to the idea of best governance. Clearly each program undertook to fulfill a special 
need: whereas the orators' program conceived rhetoric as key to social survival, Manuel's 
transformed it into a guide to salvation of the Byzantine state. Thus, Manuel's rhetoric 
deliberately omitted praise and engaged more intensely with the political present since, as he 
often argued in his texts, rhetoric's mission was to articulate visions widely acceptable. 

With regard to his style of government, the analysis of the emperor's rhetorical texts 
allow us to draw further conclusions. Thus, the use of multiple authorial voices reflecting 
different rhetorical approaches- deliberative, narrative, or didactic- combined with his priestly 
stance suggests that the emperor sought to appeal to different kinds of audiences. By relying 
heavily on his own elaborated rhetorical texts, Manuel seems to put forward the idea of a 
seductive authority which would preserve most imperial prerogatives while admitting the 
growing influence of other groups. This aestheticized version of empire helped him identify a 
middle course between political groups in conflicts such as the one between the hardcore 
Orthodox and the Latinophiles. Furthermore, these texts reflected a tendency to exert a form 
of social control achieved through agreement rather than through direct and material 
coercion. 

To conclude, my investigation unveils the picture of the emperor Manuel II as a political 


thinker concerned with the construction of a functional representation of the imperial office. 
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He assiduously cultivated the alternative image of an emperor-writer very much different from 
the image of his father, John V, who was more interested in the day-to-day state 
administration. Yet, unlike other Byzantine philosopher-kings, through his texts he strove to 
shape a new role for the imperial institution in an environment increasingly controlled by 
forces like the Ottomans, the Italian merchants, or the Byzantine nouveaux riches. This new role 
entailed the large scale use of rhetoric, one of the very few tools which he could use in order to 
maintain a certain cohesion in the collapsing Byzantine political sphere. By producing 
different versions of the authorial voice he engaged with the collective imagination of his 
audience so that the texts became connected to a recognizable Byzantine history. At the same 
time his political writings echoed the emperor's personal experiences that underpinned his 
attempts to advertise a new imperial ethos adapted to the new social realities in which the 
Byzantine emperor represented little more than a primus inter pares. 

The present investigation of the emperor's texts in their rhetorical and socio-political 
contexts stands therefore as a contribution to the conceptualization of imperial authority in 
Byzantium. It may serve as a starting point for future research as well, particularly with regard 
to the influence of the emperor's political thinking on other rhetorical compositions be they 
theological or liturgical. Another possible avenue of investigation that it may open is the study 
of the connections between rhetorical innovation and political transformation in the 
Palaiologan era. As such it may provide reference material for historians in search of the 


discursive continuities and discontinuities with earlier or later Byzantine authors. 
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APPENDIX 1 


The Inscription of Parori 


-translation-! 


Edition: R.-J. Loenertz, “Res Gestae Theodori Ioanni F. Palaeologi. Titulus metricus A.D. 


1389,” Emetnpic éccapeíag Bulavtiv@v Xnovóàv, 25 (1955): 207-210. 


[1]: An ancient word, a gift of God,’ a Despot, a scion of emperors, came to rule our country, 
after he left his native city of Constantinople. The inhabitants were obstinate in their 
disobedience, hostile, mischievous and deceitful in power, contrivers of evils, and most 
wicked, filled with envy and falsehood, quarrelsome and cruel, breaking oaths, plundering, 
and prone to dissensions. [10] They were drowning everything in blood in their attempt to 
overthrow him from the throne, drive him out of the country, or put him to death so that 
they would remain unruled. In addition, they obviously defiled our fathers' glory, allying 
themselves with the Latins, oh Justice; together they crushed all the men, loyal to the 


emperor. 


They did such things, my friends, for five long years, alas, always living in a struggle for 
power. [20] But he was brave and he surpassed everyone in wisdom, he was simple in 
character, shining in knowledge, guileless, outspoken, peaceful, as those who know him are 
aware, peaceful, appearing to all as a lover of good, generous, sympathetic, gentle, just like 
another "Child loving father," loving the people of this place, a delightful man, protector of 
foreigners, a harbor like Joseph in Egypt, generous with the strangers, admired by all 
enemies, striving to increase the Romans' power diminished by the local men who craved 


to rise in power above the Despot [30], but were biting and consuming each other up. Thus, 


The inscription has been translated into Serbian, I. Toth and R. Radić, “Res gestae Theodori Ioanni filii 
Palaeologi en tant que source historique,” ZRVI 34 (1995): 188-189. 

? — Aóyoc nañaiòç, S@pov Geo : a word play which alludes to the Despot's dynastic name, Theodore 
Palaiologos. 
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there were daily slaughterings and tears and our confusion became the Latins' might. Such 
was the situation of the locals and I could speak about misfortunes even worse than these. 
Now, this was what the Despot gave to the Romans for their disobedience: Freed from the 
clay brickwork under the rule of the Latins, [40], the new Pharaoh, and harsh commanders, 
they acquired wealth, cities and lands where they were seeking to put the Despot to death, 
as in the ancient times they did with the vineyard, as Christ said in the parable, oh, 


wretched people, ignorant of God the creator. 


He sent many ambassadors to these men, asking for their friendship and for the union of 
the country. Yet, oh, greatest of misfortunes, they never listened, and so, unable to bear the 
folly of these people [50], who, day after day, were weaving plots and were saying unlawful 
things, <Theodore> equally constrained by fear, sadness and grief, unwillingly put together 
an army of strong men, savage warriors, sons of Agar, for the war with the Latins. He placed 
his hopes in Christ, whom he always had in his heart, praying that justice be done faster for 
those who were guilty of plundering the lands [60] and from whose injustice he suffered 
very much. Strengthened by divine grace, he thus marched into battle. Who could recount 
such deeds, gentlemen, even if Christians suffered such misfortunes, alas, because of the 
unjust ones' plans? Or how, then, do you all judge the defeat of the enemies which 
happened so quickly? He conquered cities, trampling on enemies and resembling a 
Sampson in victory. Then, knowing that the Agarenes took the entire country [70] in their 
hands right away and despite the toil, the trouble and the danger, he rushes to the 
universal sovereign <of the Agarenes> with a good plan, so that we regain hope for 
salvation and not live in captivity again. Then, having discussed gracefully with the emir, 
and having found unusual acceptance and goodwill, he undertook the rule of the 
Peloponnese. When he arrived there he subdued the Despotate of Argos and the entire 
territory which the lords previously held, and came to us as a conqueror holding trophies, 
after the Latins were put to shame, or, to say it better, punished to the extreme. In this way 
the Lord fights the enemies, and blesses those humble in heart. To Him be the glory and 


might, now and forever and ever. Amen. 
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APPENDIX 2 


Pyxis with Imperial Families of Manuel II and John VII and Ceremonial 
Scenes 


Late Byzantine 

1403-1404 

2.95 cm x 4.3 cm (1 3/16 in. x 1 11/16 in.) 
ivory 

Dumbarton Oaks Museum, BZ.1936.24 
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APPENDIX 3 


Members of Emperor Manuel II's literary circle 














(PLP: 31123) 


Demetrios Kydones Mesazon, 1370-1396 Addressed to Manuel. Manuel's Dialogue on |M. Chrysoloras, Theodore | Kantakouzenos, 
(PLP: 13876) ambassador, Addressed by Manuel. | marriage was Chrysoberges, John VI Kantakouzenos, 
teacher dedicated to Kydones | Skaranos, Asanes, Helena Kantakouzene 
Euthymios, Bryennios ` Palaiologina, John V 
Manuel Kalekas Teacher, 1390-1403 Addressed to Manuel. | Kalekas' Apologia de — Kydones, Theodore | 
(PLP: 10289) theologian fide sua addressed to | Chrysoberges, Kantakouzenos, John V 
the emperor Chrysoloras, Asanes Palaiologos, loannes 
Kalopheros 
Manuel Teacher, 1390-1415 Addressed by Manuel. | Synkrisis, Epistolary ` Kydones, John VIII, loannes 
Chrysoloras ambassador Oration Chrysoberges, Kalekas, Kalopheros 
(PLP: 31165) Chortasmenos, 
John Chrysoloras, 
Asanes 
Maximos Theologian 1380-1415 The letters of D. Kydones, Constantine Asanes 
Chrysoberges Kydones Chrysoberges, 


Chrysoloras, Bryennios 











(PLP: 26035) 

















Guarino of Verona Teacher, Humanist 1400-1420 Addressed by Manuel | The letters of M. M. Chrysoloras, J. 
(PLP: 4324) Chrysoloras, Isidore of | Chrysoloras, Isidore of 
Kiev, Guarino. Kiev 
Demetrios Ambassador, 1390-1430 Letters from Kalekas |D. Kydones, M. loannes Kalopheros, 
Skaranos and D. Kydones Chrysoberges, M. Constantine Asanes 


Chrysoloras, C. Asanes 











John Chrysoloras 
(PLP: 31160) 


Constantine 


Teacher, 
ambassador 


Theios of John V 


1390-1420 


1396 


Addressed by Manuel 


Epistolary Discourse 
to co-emperor John 
VIII; The letters of 
Guarino 


Mazaris' Journey to 


M. Chrysoloras, 
Guarino, 


Kydones, 


Co-Emperor John VIII 


John V, Empress Helena 





























Asanes and Manuel II; Hades Chrysoberges, Kalekas Kantakouzene 
(PLP: 1503) rhetorician Palaiologina 
Ambroggio Humanist teacher 1417 Letters from Guarino |M. Chrysoloras, 
Traversari Guarino, D. Skaranos 
(PLP: 29205) 
Jacopo d'Angeli Humanist 1390-1415 The letters of M. M.Kalekas, 
Scarperia Kalekas M.Chrysoberges 
Strict Orthodox 
Joseph Bryennios  |Priest, theologian, | 1390-1430 Addressed to Manuel Homilies (in the Kydones, Patriarch 
(PLP: 3257) court orator Palace and in the Euthymios, Manuel 

imperial chamber) Pothos, Manuel 

Holobolos, 

Nikolaos Kabasilas | Theologian 1370-1396 Addressed by Manuel Kydones Empress Helena 
Chamaetos Kantakouzene 
(PLP: 30539) Palaiologina 
David Hieromonk, 1415 Addressed by Manuel | Manuel: Confession Makarios Makres 
(PLP: 5008) Spiritual father upon the recovery 

from an illness 
Gabriel Metropolitan of Addressed by Manuel | Collaboration on Makarios Makres, Demetrios Leontares 
(PLP:3416) Thessalonike Manuel's homily On Joseph Bryennios 

St. Mary of Egypt 
Constantine Teacher 1390-1410 Addressed by Manuel Praise for rhetorical Nikolas Kabasilas, 
Ivankos skills (Manuel) Simon 
(PLP: 7973) 
Theodore Potamios | Teacher, 1400-1418 Addressed to Manuel Praise for his D. Kydones, Pothos, Kantakouzenos, theios of 
(PLP: 23601) theologian Addressed by Manuel rhetorical skills Chrysoloras, Bryennios, the emperor 








(Manuel) 





Isidore Glabas 























(PLP: 16379) 


the Pantokrator 
Monastery; monk 
at the Vatopedi 
Monastery; 
theologian; 
diplomat 


emperor Manuel and 
Despot Andronikos 
(1416); Monody on the 
emperor (1425); 
copyist of the 
emperor's texts 


Michael Balsamon_| Protekdikos, 1390-1415 ‘Addressed by Manuel Praise for his D. Kydones, J. 
(PLP: 2118) didaskalos rhetorical skills Chortasmenos 

katholikos (Manuel) 
Euthymios Hegoumenos of 1390-1416 Addressed by Manuel Collaboration on the Makarios Makres; J. 
(PLP: 6268) Stoudios emperor's Kanon Bryennios 

Monastery, parakletikos; the 

Patriarch (1410- controversy over the 

1416) Metropolitan of 

Moldavia 

Theodore Teacher; tutor of 1380-1390 Addressed by Manuel | Participation in D. Kydones; J. John VIII; Theodore II; 
Kaukadenos Manuel II's sons theatron; tutor of the | Chortasmenos Geroge Goudeles 
(PLP: 11561) emperor's sons 
Manuel Pothos Judge (krites) 1380-1400 Addressed by Manuel Praise for his D. Kydones John V 
(PLP: 23450) rhetorical skills 
Simon Protos of Mt. 1400-1410 Constantine Ivankos 
(PLP: 25382) Athos 
Makarios Makres Hegoumenos of 1400-1430 Poem addressed to Bryennios, Hieromonk Demetrios Leontares, 


David, Gabriel of 
Thessalonike 


Symeon of Thessalonike 





























Frangopoulos Protostrator, 1392-1438 Addressed by Manuel Praise for his Theodore l, Theodore Il, 
(PLP: 30084) katholikos rhetorical skills John VIII, Thomas 
mesazon in Morea Palaiologos 
Isidore of Kiev Metropolitan of 1400-1425 Letters Panegyric, copyist Guarino John VIII, Theodore II 
(PLP: 8300) Morea, later Palaiologos 
cardinal 
Matthew Logothetes 1399-1414 Preface to the Funeral Theodore | Palaiologos 























Chrysokephalos Oration; Mazaris' 
(PLP: 31140) Journey 
Helena Empress (1354- 1396 Letter addressed by The Dialogue on Kydones 
Kantakouzene 1391) Manuel marriage 
Palaiologina 
(PLP: 21365) 
Joasaph Monk and scribe Introduction to Funeral J. Chortasmenos 
(PLP: 8923) Oration 
George Gemistos Philosopher 1390-1452 Preface to Funeral Theodore II Palaiologos 
Plethon Oration on Theodore; 
(PLP: 3630) Admonitory oration on 

the situation in the 

Peloponnese 

addressed to Manuel 

Il; Memorandum 

addressed to 

Theodore I! 

Palaiologos 
Demetrios Copyist, Medicine, 1415-1452 Monody on the death |J. Chortasmenos, Theodore ll Palaiologos 
Pepagomenos imperial secretary of Cleope Malatesta, | Bessarion 
Sauromates wife of Theodore II 
(PLP: 22359) Palaiologos 
Johannes Teacher, 1390-1425 Addressed to Manuel | Panegyric on the J. Bryennios, Michael Demetrios Aoinares, 
Chortamenos Metropolitan, emperor's return from | Balsamon, D. George Gudeles, M. 
(PLP: 30897) copyist Thessalonike Chrysoloras, D. Tarchaneiotes Boullotes, 

Pepagomenos Theodore Kantakouzenos 
Palaiologos, Bryennios 
Leontares, John VIII 

Demetrios Mesazon, 1390-1416 Addressed to Manuel | Synkrisis and One Nicholas Kabasilas, M. John VII, Demetrios 
Chrysoloras theologian Addressed by Manuel | hundred letters, Chrysoloras Leontares, George 
(PLP: 31156) addressed to the Goudeles 

emperor 


Manuel Raoul 
(PLP: 24128) 





Official at the court 1382-1400 Addressed by Manuel 


of King James 
Lusignan of 





Praise for his 
rhetorical skills 





Manuel Kalekas 





Triboles 
(PLP: 29295) 


Cyprus 


Oikeios in 1382-1387 Addressed by Manuel 
Thessalonike; 

secretary of 

Theodore | 

Palaiologos 


Praise for his 
rhetorical skills 


D. Kydones 


John V and Andronikos IV 





Manuel Holobolos 
(PLP: 21046) 


George Baiophoros 
(PLP: 2043) 


Stephanos 
(PLP: 26779) 





Secretary of 1390-1414 
Manuel II (1403- 
1409), rhetorician. 


Scribe in the Petra 1400-1430 
Monastery; 

worked in the 

monastery's 

katholikon 

mouseion 


Scribe, 1411-1442 
Metropolitan of 
Medeia 





Mazaris'Journey to 
Hades 





Joseph Bryennios 


John Chrysoloras 


Theodore II Palaiologos 


Matthew Palaiologos 
Laskaris 


Matthew Palaiologos 
Laskaris 








APPENDIX 4 


The connections between the literati at Manuel Palaiologos' court 





` 
B 
D 


| J. Chortasmenos 
*———* Attested connections Ki Helena 
Se Palaiologina 


M > Indirect, uncertain 
connections 






a Neutral, uncertain 


— —* Connections between groups 
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APPENDIX 5 


MS. Vindob. phil.gr. 42, f. 153 v (last folio of the ms.) 


-in a different ink and handwriting- 


ànò Tob voutuov BiBAtov BaciAetov, Kwvotavtivov, xai Agovtos ano tod a’ tH KEQ. 0' 


BaoiÀAeóg Eotiv čvvouoç &riotaoía, kotvóv dyaOóv maior toig UmNKOoIG, ute Kata npoonáOeiav 
&ya8oroiv prte Kata dvtindBerav kakoroiðv, QAX &váAoyóg ti; &ywvoðérnç ta Bpafeia &&E toov 
napexóuevoc. 


KEQ. 1°. Xkonóc TH Boot vv ve uevóvtov xai ónapxóvrov SuvdpEwv OU à&yaðótntoç ń quAaxr| 
Kal &oqáAeia, Kal tv droÀoAótov Au àypúnvov £niugAe(ag rj &váAnpic, Kal vv &nóvtov Aë 
coqíagc kai Sikaiwv vponaícov kal EnitnSevpatwv r| £níkcnoic. 


KEQ. 1a’. TéAoc ro QaoiAei, tò Evepyeteiv, 010 Kal evepyétnsg Aéyevau, Kal ńvíka Tio EVEpyEeotac 
e€atovrjon, doxei KiPdnAeverv tov DacUukóv yapaktÃpa. 


Keg. 18’. ‘Yroxeitar exdixeiv xai diatnpetv ò Boot Aege, mpWtov u£v návra tà £v TH Deiog ypaqfi 
yeypauuéva. "Enea SE Kal tà Tapa TOV éntà &yíov ovvddwv doyyatiobEvta, Et: SE kai TOUS 
EYKEKPIUEVOUG PWHATKOUG vóuouc. 


Ke, ty'. 'Emonuóratog év óp0o80£íq Kal evoefeia detrei civar ó BaciAeÓc, Kal £v hw Osío 
diaPdntos, Ev te xoig UNEP CC tpiáðoç 6oyuatioOeiotv EV TE roig UTEP vfi; oikovouíag Aaumpóraca xai 
&oqaAéocara 51d tr|v KATA opka oikovouíav Tob kupíou NUD Inood Xpiotob ópio0&iotv tovtéoti TÒ 
Ópuoo0otov tfj; TpLloUTOOTaTOU Deérroc ğtTuNTOV kai &ovvaíperov SLATNPAV, Kal TI £v TH EVI xpiotà 
tv O00 QUGEWV Kad’ UTdOTAOW Évootv WoabTWS dobyXUTOV kai ddiatpEetov véAeiov Ogóv Kal TEAELOV 
&vOpwrov avbtov, xoi ta toótoic énóueva, oiov don xoi TaONTSv, &qOaprov Kai qOapróv, &ópatov 
Kai Opatov, &va«fi kai åàntóv, ånepíypantov Kal nepiypantóv, Kai tò dittoOv TMV BEANOEWV kal THV 
EVEPYEIDV XWPIG EVAVTLOTNTOG, «kai TO CYPANTOV kai TO ypantdv>. 
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APPENDIX 6: Vindob. phil.gr 42, f. 1r (title page) 
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APPENDIX 7 


The contents and structure of the Foundations of an imperial conduct 


I. Theoretical-philosophical 


On different kinds of life 
On the best kind of life 


On the common human nature 











On the best time to choose a way of life 





On the happiness of the subjects which depends on the ruler's action 


Oa kon a 


On opportunities at the right time 
l. Spiritual: God and Church 






































7. On the service due to God 
On the service due to God 
: On the service due to God 
| 10 | On the love for God 
11. On the submission to the Church 
12. On defending the Church 
13. | On the support from God 
Ill. Moral advice 
14. On good versus evil 
15. On the necessity of displaying pleasant behavior towards others 


Ill. 1. On individuals 





























16. On friendship 

17. On the good counselors 

18. On the necessity to be surrounded by friends 
19. | Individuals depend on communities 

20. ‘Trusting the good ones, distrusting the knavish ones 
21. On real friendship 

Ill. 2. On actions 

22. On truth and honesty 

23. On envy, treachery, and dishonesty 

24. On the right measure and avoiding excess 
25. On voluntariness of good and evil actions 
26. On evil actions 


2T. On good actions 
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28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


On how to avoid the pervert people 

Intermediary conclusion: connection between voluntariness of actions and human nature 
On the responsibility of decisions and actions 

On choosing the right course of action 

On learning the right course of action from other people's experience 

On the &piotos àvrip 

On the rational differences between the beneficial and damaging actions 

On reason and irrationality 

On reason 


On the human natural movement towards the good 


IV. On rulers' appropriate life and behavior 


38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
4T. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


On how to react to calumnies 

On maintaining contact with the appropriate individuals 
Once one has knowledge of good and evil, one has to stay with the good 
Examination of the daily activities 

On the ruler as imitator of God 

The body metaphor of the state: the ruler as head of the state 
On Eë 

On Eë 

On Eë 

That the ruler is similar to all individuals 

On freedom and buying glory 

On pleasure 

On sins 

The emperor-legislator 

On the emperor's approach to different kinds of individuals 
On temperance in the use of force 

On fitting one's desire to realities 

On the misfortunes of life 

On peace and good relations with other Christian peoples 
On cautiousness in a ruler's action 

On cautiousness in a ruler's action 

Idem 

On the ruler's mildness 

On the ruler's politeness 

On the vanity of life 

On changes in life 
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64. On the passing of time 

65. On the passing of time 

66. On Fate (eiuapyévn) and Faith (rríoric) 

67. On actions beneficial to others 

68. On the deliberate course of action 

69. On the sufferings of Job 

70. That an individual must be judged according to his character (Tpdétro!l) and not according to his 
fate (TUXN) 

71. On how to avoid wickedness 

72. That the emperor has to surround himself with good individuals 

73. On the imperial four cardinal virtues 

74. On indifference as cause of evil 

75. On the importance of a ruler's education 

76. On the ruler's care for his subjects 

TT. On how to avoid dissimulation (cipwveia) and false pretensions (dAaZoveia) 

78. On the use of rationality in making decisions 

79. On the necessity to keep a mind focused 

80. On relaxation after periods of intense activity 

81. On honesty and hypocrisy 

82. On assuming a pleasant behavior towards the others 

83. On avoiding Epic 

84. On listening to the counsels of friends 

85. On the emperor as model for his subjects 

86. On the supreme good (TÒ Eoxatov kaAóv) and use of knowledge 

87. On the emperor's necessity to fight in battle until the end 

88. On the emperor's military qualities and on his ancestors 

89. On military strategies 

90. On how to deal with enemies 

91. On using experience in order to predict future disasters 

92. On knowing the right moment to speak for a young man and respecting the elders’ opinion 

93. On thinking and speaking in an appropriate manner 

V. Concluding philosophical remarks 

94. On wisdom 

95. On foreseeing the future based on the present 

96. On the fact that acting appropriately is an act of a wise individual 

97. That the outcome of one's actions depends mostly on one's decisions 

98. On life as a gift from God 

99. That humans are both matter and spirit 
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100. 


On not doing evil and on relying on spiritual wisdom 
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APPENDIX 8 


MS Barb gr. 219, f. 90 v. 
Several words of advice for peace and brevity 
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APPENDIX 9 


Vat. gr. 1619, f.15 r-v 
Homily on St. Mary of Egypt 


Transcription of the proem of the homily which is absent from the sixth oration 


Title’ 
toO avtod £Ucepeotátov kai Piroxptotou Boot Aëtac Mavovr]A tod MaAaoAdyov, 
Aóyoc? 6t1 0 HEV ápapría tò rávtwv xeípiotov: bei SE unõéva &noywookew: 
uice EXUTOV, urjve ETEPOV’ kpívetv SE &avtóv, kal oUy Érepov: xai TOUG 
fiuaptnkócac, où utoeiv, &AA'&Aeeiv: kai nepi uecavo(ac, Kal tG TOU Geo 
TMpovotac, kai &yánng Kai qiAavOponíag Aéornota evAdynoov (ex Vat.gr. 1619; 
add. Avayivwoxetat dé uerà TO voa vo Tov ov, THs datas Mapíag tÃç 
Alyuntiac, Vat.gr. 632). 

Proem: 

1 Adyos oútoç ó Tig óoíac rjuiv TOV Bíov piota O1xGoypa«rjoac &yaðoð 

2 tIvoc EBous EMIKPATNOAVTOS KATA TAUTNHV DIV rjuépav EtNotws àvayı 

3 VWOKETAL, £v ExKAnoiatc Ev ofkors Ev BaciAetotg avTOIC, SOV TOAAG tà 

4 np&yyuaca, kal doxoAtac ravvvoóamác, rukvà ovupaívew obk &netkóc. 

5 oUto yàp wpédryoç Å Syno óc unóevi xaipo nepikórceo0at, ÇáAnv 

6 £urotoóvau coic rpáyuaot. TO d'Enaywyov tod Aóyov, dn KOU napa 

7 KEKANKEV eineiv ti npóoqopov TH Kapa, Kai TH vuvi õinyńpatı. Kat 

8 vobt'otuai yevýozoðar, ei trv andyvwotv ó Aóyoc dSiabaAsi Douugooc 

9 tv uetéávoiav, Kal tr|v TOU Geo nepi TO yévoc dyannv te kai PUavOpwrtav. 

10 EpobuEV Toivvv OUTW XWPODVTEG. kai TA IPOS TATA PEPOV TÀ ur] Tapa 

11 ópáyovreg we oidv ve. OV npòç Enide1érv rjuevépav OPAvt_Es GAAG 


11 bis mpd¢ WEEAELAV DUETEPAV’ OSE yap WHONV Seiv, && ánávtwv HEV TOV 


Vat. gr. 632: Adyos Tob Kpatatod Kai ayiov NU@v avGévtov xai PaotAEws Kkvpod MavouriA tod 
IaÀotoAóyov. 
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12 dAAwv Ponev don Sbvaute, trv ð'ék ræv Adywv Emtkouptav oco TE- 

13 A€we napaópayeiv, wo unde yoóv Ex tivoc uépouc &qooto0ac0a1 TO TPOG 
14 buds ytyvóuevov, &AAov omg Mepdoa tov návta Piov. Méuic 98 oi xoi 
15 Õıkaía ovK &v MOTE T101 yEvorto, Ei toAAayo0 Kai MoAAGKIC toic GGG xpń- 
16 caivto. Kai et nao tobt'éFeot1, MOAA® ye yov uoi, ún'abtoð tod oxń- 
17 patos avayKaCopevw TOAAG npácrew, Kal dia Toto ur] Suvapevw ToAAG 
recto 

1 Aéygw. ó totvuv prnOnodpEvos Dän Aóyoc Zort HEV Ek TMV rjuiv Eipn- 

2 LEVWV npóc TOV vióv TE Kal BacuMéa, Sià rtávtov avTOV £váyovot 

3 ovvoioov, kai TOV TOV &yaOOv Epywv época. Aóčaç Se rávu ovußaíverv 

4 tfj Mapovon opti, tavty tap'ńuðv võv npoopépetar. OLY We tr|v ápxriv 


5 é£co60n. 
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Vat. gr. 1619 f. 15 r, beginning of the Homily on St. Mary of Egypt 
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Panegyrics and texts addressed to the emperor 
(numbers correspond to pages of the critical editions) 





Texts 


J. Chortasmenos: 
Panegyric 
(prosphonématikos) upon 
the return from 
Thessalonike 


Comparison with 
heroes/legendary figures 


Alexander the Great (44, 230) 


Virtues and ideal 
representations 


ó Baci óc avdpiac (132); qgpóvnotg 
(134); eddatpwv (161); £riovatobvtoc 
toic Tpdyyaot (163); vóuov £upuxov 
(164); põç EAEvOEpiac (252) 


Military and diplomatic 
achievements (campaigns 
of pacification) 


xaO&nép Tiva uéyav A€ovta 
(69); campaigns in the 
Peloponnese and Thessaly (115) 


Intellectual and rhetorical skills 


Teacher of his son, emperor John VIII 
(187) 





D. Chrysoloras: Synkrisis 


Alexander the Great (222); Zeno, 
Bakchiros, Melchisedek (226) 


«aoc x&ya8óc (224); nacr|p únnkówv 
ws naíðwv (225); motunv Aadv (224); 
Aivouoc (225, 229, 236); iatpóc Gptoroc 
(228); noe 6$ np&oc (229); où Pdhw 
éxkAtiver ov Aórr] ovotéAAetat (235); 
Qpovtjcic, cweppoovvn, avdpeta (237); 
yevvaioc, evepyétns (243); oóuBovAoc 
7| d1ddoKadog &yaðòç (243) 


Occupation of Thessaly (224); 
tà nenpayuéva nepi CV 'Aoíav 
xai trv Evpwrny, IHéAonog xai 
tův Maxeóóvov xai oüc 

T OÀÉUOUG 


KatwpO8woe (237-); rebuilding 
of the Hexamilion Wall (243); 


q1Aócogoc Boot Aeuc (225); ueotóq 
qpovijuacoc kai BovAevu&cov 
yevóyuevoc &yaððv (227); AnudKpttos, 
"'Ava&ayópag (229); Kpdtng (230); ZóAwv, 
Aioyévng 6avuáotou yvuvocoqioxaí Aë 
KáAavog xai Xoipéa (231); ot uév 
One, oi SE quotkÓv, ot Aë Aóyoig 
"Tomé T] Aoyoypáq«v (232); 
ongppaívetv Adyw Aë Kai copia m&vtac 
(234); trv Ev xoi vorjuaci SinpevvynKws 
xai õiepunveúwv axpitBerav (236). 





D. Chrysoloras: Hundred 
letters 





Solomon (55); 





dtxatos (7); &riotàc toic Kowwoic (15); 
pravOpwria (17); vum Geo (23, 
46); ýmioç 8& np&oc (26); divine 
authority (32); notunv Aad (33); 
&yaóc (41); ratůp UINKdWV oc 
naíðwv (41); evepyétns (54, 67); 
tameivodqpooóvr (80); 


eipnvixtyy trv dtaKkoviav Our 
xai trv até&paxov (15); pircic 
dé trv eipńvnv Cnpiovuevos 
(31) 


Aóyov xai PpovroEws épaotr|c &pyxcv 
(28); Q1Aócoqog Baci eo (29, 34); 
ITA&cov ó oóc ó16okaAoc (40); 
&ibakcikr] perh (63); yvwoer (64); 
nAfjQoc notè coqàv Ev 'EAAÁÓ koi 
yévoc Ado TMepoté1 xai <Tvdo0ic> 
yuuvocoqiotàv Etepov [...] návtaç 
ongppaívet ooqíq (73); TH xpácei 
Adywv &ovéqou uov rj vag kal 
Sadat (77) 


M. Chrysoloras: 
Epistolary Discourse 


Isidore: Panegyric 


Anonymous Panegyric 
Vat. gr. 632 (ed. Ch. 
Dendrinos) 


Constantine the Great (85), Ulysses 
(74) 


Solon (183); Alexander (198) 


Ulysses (443); Alexander (443); 
Hercules (444); Pericles, 
Themistocles (445); Achilles, 
Hector, Ajax (446) 


gic Xpiotóv mtottc (85); evogBera (85); 
õıkarooúvn (86); vóuog £upuxog (92) 


Qpóvnoic (161, 177); Gtkatooóvn (145); 


&vópía (149) 


návta &piotoc DaciAeUg (443); tis 
owppoovvns oóupoAov (444); 
QuAaxzr|p kai owtnp (448); evyévera, 
noiógía, owppoovvn, &vópsía, 
&ikoiocóvn (448) 


Affairs in Peloponnese (62, 65) 


Campaign in the Peloponnese 
(162-164); agreement with John 
VII in Thessalonike (165) 


"ép tfj; TOU yévoug 
&AevOepíac pdyetat (444) 


Defense of Hellenic noióeía (117-123) 


Aió&okaAoc (165, 169, 170, 171, 172); 
rhetor (165) 


Philosopher-king, 449; philosopher- 
rhetor, 449 





Anonymous Panegyric 
Vat. gr. 914 (ed. |. 
Polemes) 








707.18: the emperor's generosity: 
tadta ÕÈ cov TOAA® nóvo nav nyiv 
EUNPYETNKAC. 

Successful diplomatic missions: 
707.18-25. 

Philosopher-king: 707.13 

Didaskalos: 709.81. 
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APPENDIX 11 


The “final edition" of Manuel Il Palaiologos' texts 
for the use of his son John VIII Palaiologos 


Texts included in the four manuscripts produced in the imperial milieu and dating 
from the first decades of the fifteenth century. 


Vindobonensis Phil. gr. 98 


DATE 1417 





CONTENTS ff. 3-30: Foundations of imperial education 

. 31-106: Seven ethico-political orations 

. 106-107: Oration to his subjects 

. 107-111: Morning prayers 

. 112-125: Ethical dialog with his Mother on Marriage 

. 126-127: George Gemistos Plethon, Protheoria of the Funeral oration 

. 127v: Joasaph the Monk, Matthaios Chrysokephalos, Verses on the Funeral oration 


. 128-175: Funeral oration on his brother Theodore 


-h zh rh rho SR RSA onc 


. 175: Demetrios Magistros, Epigram on the Funeral oration 
COPYIST Isidore of Kiev 
OWNERSHIP Cardinal Bessarion 


DESCRIPTION H. Hunger: Katalog der griechischen Handschriften der Österreichischen Nationalbibliothek. 
Codices historici, codices philosophici et philologici. Vol. 1. Wien: Prachner, 1961, 203-205. 


O. Mazal, Byzanz und das Abendland, Graz, 1981, 131. 


A. Angelou, “Introduction,” in Manuel II Palaiologos. The Dialog with the Empress Mother on 
Marriage, Vienna, 1991, 13-22. 


Cryptensis Z. 5. 001 (gr. 347) 


DATE Fifteenth Century 





CONTENTS ff. 01-65: Epistolary confession addressed to the spiritual fathers, Monks David and Damian 
(ACCORDING 
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TO BASE 
PINAKES) 


COPYIST 


OWNERSHIP 


DESCRIPTION 


ff. 65-72: Morning Prayers 

ff. 72-75: Kanon Paraklétikos 

ff. 82-83: Demetrios Chrysoloras, Against Antonius Ascolanus 

ff. 83-85: Antonius Ascolanus, Letter to Demetrios Chrysoloras 

ff. 85-88: On the Disputation between Chrysoloras and Ascolanus 


Isidore of Kiev 


Cardinal Bessarion (1403-1472) 


P. Schreiner, "Ein byzantinischer Gelehrter zwischen Ost und West. Zur Biographie des 
Isidor von Kiew und seinem Besuch in Lviv (1436)," Bollettino della Badia greca di 
Grottaferrata, 3 (2006):215-228 


J. Irigoin, "Une reliure de l'Athos au monogramme des Paléologues (Stavronikita 14),” 
Palaeoslavica 10 (2002): 175-179. 





Vaticanus Barberinianus gr. 219 


DATE 


CONTENTS 


COPYIST 


OWNERSHIP 


Early to mid 15^ c. 


ff. 1-9: Political verses against an atheist 

ff. 9-14: Admonitory oration for the Thessalonians 

ff. 14-23: Oration against drunkenness 

ff. 24-29: Letter to Nikolaos Cabasilas 

ff. 29-36: Panegyric on the emperor John V Palaiologos recovery from an illness 
ff. 36-50: Letter to Alexios lagoup on the procession of the Holy Spirit 
ff. 50-53: Letter to Andreas Asanes on dreams 

ff. 53-89: Four fictitious letters against Makarios of Ankara 

f. 90: On the brevity of expression 

f. 91: Oration of Antenor to Ulysses 

ff. 91-92: Oration for those who travel by sea 

f. 92: Anacreontic verses against an ignorant person 

ff. 93-180: Oration on the procession of the Holy Spirit 


Isidore of Kiev 


Francesco Barbaro (d. 1453) 
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DESCRIPTION 


Ch. Dendrinos, An Annotated Edition of the Treatise on the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 
PhD thesis, London University, 1996, lviii-Ixxvi 


G. Mercati, Notizie di Procoro e Demetrio Cidone, 1931, 523. 





Vaticanus graecus 1619 (f. 1v-54v and 186-210v) 


DATE 


CONTENTS 


COPYIST 


OWNERSHIP 


DESCRIPTION 


Early to mid 15^ c. 


ff. 1-14: Homily on the dormition of the Mother of God 
ff. 15-29: Homily on Saint Mary of Egypt 

ff. 30-46: Homily on the Nativity of Christ 

ff. 47-54: Homily on Saint John the Baptist 


Isidore of Kiev 


Francesco Barbaro (d. 1454) 


Ch. Dendrinos, An annotated edition of the Treatise on the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 
PhD thesis, University of London, 1996, Ixii 


C. Giannelli, Codices Vaticani Graeci, Rome, 1923, 286-287. 
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APPENDIX 12 


Translation of George Gemistos Plethon's preface to Manuel II's Funeral Oration for 
Brother Theodore 


Preface of the present oration by kyr Georgios Gemistos 


The exordium of the oration is deeply passionate and entirely appropriate and it has the 
features of a funeral piece of writing for the brother who passed away. After Manuel briefly 
evoked the fatherland and the family, our most divine emperor, who mentions them, dis 
not dwell at length on the section dedicated to these topics. He was eager to deal with the 
actions of the praised <brother>, which are many and need long descriptions; in order to 
provide a defense of these actions and since, because of the fact that <these actions> were 
obvious for everyone and known to everyone, it would not have been necessary to go 
through each of these aspects, he produced for him <his brother> a solemn text. 
Consequently, after he began his laudatory speech about him, first, he examined carefully 
his education from childhood and all aspects of his character, and what kind of man he was 
for everyone; then he proceeded to his brother's actions and deeds. First, he described his 
<Theodore's> activities which involved his father, himself «Manuel II», and other close 
members of the family at that time and how he dealt with the different challenges of that 
time. After these, proceeding right away to the account of the situation on the 
Peloponnese, he mentioned the very first arrival in the province, because only by being 
expected <Theodore' s arrival» it brought profit «to the province», and how he was 
welcomed by the happy inhabitants. Then, he undertook the account of their uncle and 
nephew, taking care of the words in order not to say anything discordant or burdensome 
inasmuch as possible. Next, «he discussed» the Illyrians' transfer into the same province, 
because it was a difficult issue to decide whether one should accept them or not in the 
province, a situation which ultimately has been accepted, despite other people's 
opposition; yet he «Theodore» took the right decision since he used the Illyrians' 
settlement for a righteous purpose. And after this, he recalls the defeat of the neighboring 
enemies and the seizing of the prince <Kantakouzenos>, thereby revealing himself as a 
stronger ruler. Then, he returned to the deserters who came as barbarians, and first treated 
them with clemency, without capturing anyone by name; then he also advanced against the 
barbarian himself, and, thereby, he attacked both, since he was drawn into war by those 
who came to him as deserters, while others were summoned from home. Then, he 
described the arrival «in Serres» of Theodore and of himself which took place by necessity 
and happened contrary to the opinion of the others; he also recounted the danger entailed 
by that arrival and other difficulties encountered there. Furthermore, «he narrated> that 
the emperor himself, due to the plans of the barbarian saved himself in addition to 
rescuing again the great City (Constantinople) contrary to others' opinion, and this one 
now, even if he was considering that as an unavoidable situation, with great courage and 
skill fled from there «Serres» to the Peloponnese; and that, by his return, he managed to 
maintain not only all of his affairs in the Peloponnese, but also the endangered territories 
of those from beyond the Isthmus; and that, as the barbarian had left Greece and had sent a 
great and mighty army, he, by making use not of the magnitude of the opposing army but 
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of a well-planned appropriate strategy, prevented this <Ottoman> army to invade the 
country; and that because of this military achievement, he recovered and re-asserted his 
authority over the territories that had once been under the barbarians as well as over the 
lands which we now possess. [4] Then, after he proceeded to the common war with the 
barbarian, he also described that, because the Romans' situation was difficult to such an 
extent that he could not live well due to the misfortunes of many Christians and of many 
barbarians, he <the emperor> also mentioned his journey back <to Constantinople> and the 
departure to the West because of this situation. Then, he offers a detailed account of the 
<Despot's> deeds during those years: and first, he related that <Theodore> having handed 
over Corinth to the Knights Hospitaller because of the obvious danger, in fact he saved it 
from the barbarians and that, for this situation, he secured a great support. Then <he 
recounted> that since it seemed to him that it was better to leave the previous war with the 
barbarian to these ones <the Hospitallers> who had an entirely different rule, he set the 
country again in order, after he recovered it, without producing any injustice or causing 
any damage to the Knights Hospitaller. [...] Then, he proceeds to the comparisons with the 
ancients, at which point in time as he recalls his brother's illness he uses again emotional 
terms; at the same time, he makes clear that there was no smaller sign of his courage in his 
deeds, despite his illness. Now, allowing the citizens present in the ceremony to speak, as it 
was befitting for them due to the many and great benefits they drew from Theodore, he 
repeats the threnos. He does so, and at the same time he asks for a moment of rest holding 
his voice because of the great suffering, and also because he wished to hear other mourners 
speak for the love of his brother and because of other reasons, as the emperor himself 
recounts in detail; for this reason that he began <the funeral oration> directly with an 
emotional prooimion, in order to avoid being totally drawn into accounts and praises, 
before the lament. In addition, when he moves to the consolation he stops, combining at 
every passage the praises which were always beneficial and appropriate, so that he would 
neither exceed the plausible, nor would he miss anything of what was necessary to be said. 


Greek Text 


Edition: J. Chrysostomides, Manuel II Palaeologus: Funeral oration on his brother Theodore, 
Thessalonike: Association for Byzantine Research, 1985, 67-69. 


Tlepinabes uev tò npooíutov kai oiov yévoit' dv ddeAQ@ pdArota npénov, éritáqiov én’ 
&6gAQQ SteEidvtr. Matpidocg Aë kal yévoug Dpaxó tı uvnoðeiç ó váóe Aéyov Deärororc 
Boot Aen op Emi rÀéov Evdiatpipel TH MEPL TOUTWV xopíor &retyóuevog HEV ETL TAS TOU 
EMAVOUEVOU rpóá£eic, OVoas ok dAtyac OSE Dpayécv tæv Adywv SeouEvac, &noAoyíav Aë 
TOpio&uevoc, WS A0 TO moi to0tov mepupaveég kai unë’ Op évòç dyvoobuevov oók 
&vaykaiov ein Kad’ Exaotov Ote&iévan nepi AVTOV, ALT COD Kal uXAAov ceuvóver. 

“Ere” OUTW TMV KAT’ AVTOV TOV ETAIVOUHEVOV AdyWV AWALEVOG, TPGTOV LEV nepi tG EK 
Ta150¢ tpopňç Kai toO SAov ovg SigEE101 Kai oioc toig doç rjv 6 ávr]p, ett ¿mì Tac 
TIPAEEIG TE koi tà EPya xcpei. Kai MPWtov èv &keívov HEU VITAL, & MOTE en TE TOV TATEPA 
Kai EAUTOV Kal tv dAAWV oikEÍwvV TOÙG Tote SedvoOTLYNKSTAG ENEMPAKTO AVTM, kai WC 
TPOONVEXON tois tote npáyuaor peta dé cabra Eni và IIeAonovvroiaxka dn xwproac TPOTNG 
HEV tfjg Eig THV xWpav agi—ewso uéuvntar, WS Kal rpooóokn0eica uóvov Qvnog npiv 
yevécOon, Kal OC &qixco Kal OC Tapa TOV &yxopíov &ouévwv óneo£y0ry o0 Af Kai vOv nepi 
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TOU TE oqQGv Oeíou Kai dveiod dpduEvoc Adywv Eb uáAa OvAdTTETAI TO UNdEv ¿ç abTOS 
&nnxéc Kad’ Soov oidv te undé qoptikóv eineiv: Zero tç IAAUpIMv abtdO1 uecoikíoecnc, 
ws SvoKkpitov ye Ov eive mapadextéov avtovs éc tův xopav etre uń, 60. ¿ðéčató te, ov 
doKobv OUTW toic mohhoic, AUTOS páa EVOTOXWC BeBovdevpevos "ent TOU ovvoisovtos, Kal 
£c õéov toótot; Exproato Kat petà toto rf] tv mpocoíkmv £x0pov ffcenc Kal tfjc 
nptykutog ovdAnpews, Du Qv éyKpateotépav &rogaívet KATAOTHOAVTA al &pxriv. Fic 
&naveA00v ëm) touc wç tovc BapBápouc avtTOUdAOUG f[kovrag xai MPWTOV kotvfj nepi TOV 
toio0tov emeceABwv qeiboi tod unóevog av óvoyuaoti KabdWaoba, Eneit’ Ex’ AVTOV TOV 
BapBapov xwpei xai oig Kat’ du@oiv énexeipnoev UNO TOV WS Grën rjkóvtov AvTOUSAWV 
EvayOuevoc, évíov Aë Kal oikoBev uerakaAouuévov. “Ensita tG og avtov agitews 
uéuvntai, TĤG TE TOUTOU kai EaUTOD, à&váykn TE yeyevnuévng Kal Tapa tà Sedoypeva oqíotv 
oUto A0 ovpmEentwKviac, Tob te Tapa taútnv KIvdvvov Kai tv GAAWV TOV Zkëiog 
&nnvtrkócov Augen: kal oc AUTOS LEV Daci eo yvoun Tod papßpápov Emi tr|v ueyáAnv 
ab róAw napa SdEav &vaodCeron, 68’ őn 6okGv £v áqókroic čxeoða uáAa avdpeiwe te 

Kal £ounyx&vog éxeiOev Ei ITeAonóvvnroov &noói0páoket, kai Ws ń £rávoooc tobtou návra 
õn ov tà Ev ITeAonovvrioo uóvov aAAd kai tv Soa £vtóc vA ta rÀeiota Kivbuvebovta 
digowoEe, Kal Wo tod DapBápou EK u£v tfjg EAAdSOG &vakexopnkótoc, néuwyavrog dé Ent 
TeAomdévvnoov ok óAMynv ovdé paúànv otpatiav, 00 ov MANOEL avtindAw otpatiac, 
emivoig Oé otpatnyíg npenoúon Kexpriuévoc KEKWAUKEL rom tfc XOPAG &riffivau, koi Ge 
Ad tobto toUpyov Kal cà napokexopnyévo tà Pappápw xoi dn £xóueva OTELTIOEL te xoi 
émavéowoe t dpyfi. Elt ¿mi tov kowóv tod pappápou nóAeyov uereAnA 0o, Kal WG 
TOAAGV HEV XplotiavGv ovpqopaic, roiv © wv BapDápov évevtuxnkótog xaAenó 
EvtevOev tà ‘Pwuatwv npáypata goxe, uvnoOsig Kai npooén Tod ye Eavtod dia tadta 
ànóndov te kai anodnutac tic Eig tà 'Eonépia, čneita tà TOUTW EV éketvoig toç KALPOIG 
nenpayuéva Oi£ewr Kal Mp@tov uv Wo KdpivOov Zu npoqavei ovoav KivSbvw Opeptorc 
£yxeipícag aótrjv TE EowoE Tis vv PapBdpwv xeipóc kai totç GAOIG np&yuaoiv oU uıkpàv 
evted0ev trv DorjQeiav Eunxavrjoato: Ze Wo xpóvo VotEpov xai cfi; AAANS amdons ápxfic 
toic aVTOIC Õóčaç rapaxcopeiv TOV npòç tóv BápBapov róAeuov káAMov KaTEBETO xai tr|v 
xÓpav &xoAapov av81¢ KATEOTNOEV, OVSE OpEpious obre aducnoas ovteE Ti BA&wag Aoc. [.. ] 
Eit’ ën tag mpóc tovs TaAcobs napaÉcetc Xcopei, víka xai THIS vooov Vugel ZC TO 
mepmtabEotEpov av &xokAtvei, dToPatvwv Kya ovdEv EAATTW CC £v roig Epyots àvõpíaç Uv 
Tapa trv vóoov £ribeberyuévov. Kavtabd0a õoúç TL Kal toic napoðor TAV Grën 
pbéyEao8ar npoof[kov Eketvoic avtoig MoAA@V Kal ueyáAov gbepyeciov EveKa Qv EV 
TendvOac1 nap’ avdtob, TOV aùtòv oO énavaAaupávei Opfvov. Todto Sé roti Kua uèv OC 
avanavAns dSenPeic Sia tO tov náðovç uéyeOoc EnEXSUEVOS TV pwvńv, Gua SE kal WC 
&riOuurjcag Kal ETEPWV TOAADY BpNnvovvtTWV &xoboat Sid TO TEP TOV adEAMOV uavikóv 
QíAtpov TOAADY koi uey&Acv aitidv Evexa, Wo abtdc SigEe101 DaoiAeóg ob xápiv Kal dé 
Tepitabovs OO évrip£ato Mpooiptov, cc ur] TO rapánav SuvnOEic vv te óupyrjoeov vv 
TE &naívov Gloofot 1pd THV Oprjvov. OU urjv à Kal Eni TapauvOtav uws pEetabac 
AMOTAVETAL, ETIMAEKOUEVWV ékáoto XWPIW THV GEL TPOONKSVTWV TE xai npooapuottóvtov 
ETatVWV, WC ure TH "move vnephdAAEW pte EAAEITEW TL TOV évóvtov TE koi Oug 
dedvtwv pnOrjvat. 
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